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PBEFACE  TO  THE  FIEST  EDITION. 


Js  the  Advent  of  1835,  I  deliTered  a  cotirse  of  Ereniiig 
Lectures,  in  the  Royal  Sardmiaji  Chapel^  LincolnVtm- 

Fields,  upon  controYersial  subjects.  It  was  comprised 
in  seven  Lectures,  and  was  hononred  by  a  very  noimerons 
attendance.  At  the  approach  of  Lent,  this  year,  I  was 
desired  by  the  Venerable  Prelate,  whom  the  London 
District  has  just  lost,  to  undertake  another  course  in  the 
more  spacious  Church  of  St  Mary^s,  Moorfields,  upon 
±he  same  subjects.  It  was  proposed  to  confine  it  to  a 
few  lectures  upon  one  topic ;  that  so  no  disappointment 
might  ensue,  in  case  my  health,  or  occupations,  or  a 
"want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public,  should  render 
it  expedient  to  discontinue  it.  The  subject  selected  was 
the  Rule  of  Faith,  or  the  authority  of  the  Church,  which 
occupies  the  fixst  volume  of  this  publication .  But,  through 
God's  blessing  I  found  myself  able  to  persevere  in  my 
tmdertaking ;  though,  in  the  preceding  Lent,  I  had  been 
tmequal  to  reading,  in  a  room,  two  Lectures  of  half  an 
hour's  duration,  in  the  week  :•  and,  at  the  same  time, 
I  had  the  consolation  of  witnessing  the  patient  and  edify- 
ing attention  of  a  crowded  audience,  many  of  whom 
stood  for  more  than  two  hours,  without  betraying  any 
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symptoms  of  impatience.  This  endurance,  which  could 
only  be  attributed  ito.tbe  ii^t^?estrfdk;^rtbo  li:si)tb^of  our 
holy  religion,  encouraged  me  to  proceed  with  the  less 
connected  subjects,  comprised  in  my  second  volume. 

■  ■  ^^39ie  liectares  nvmi^  takba'^idbiadi  bi  SaaytMasaA :  >iki  it 
^mtf  temderstood  tiuit,  upon  any  betntti  tb  fiont^  ih€l{y 
UvdoiU:  be  priq>alied  £or  piibiidatiofi*  in  «he  steaa  Ikl^, 
hxmwrer^  before  tile  couose  fms  'C(nxq>leted«  «ii  imaiiiha- 
aised  edition  begaoi  %o  VLppeac^  paxtfy  i&iBu^curata^  partly 
snqnsrftct,  lUad  d&^d  oimub^  icfevwBweii  and  iUHsttotioBi^ 
^nhioh  tnndd  not  be  well  givta  in  lu;i  ^temporaibu^otas  de- 
inrscy.  I  "wm  iirg^  ids  the  t)nly  effectual  means  to 
fretetit  iDjury  to. iHysdf  or  to  mf  csw^ib  iconua^si6e 
ftn  edition 'saiiGtiotDed  by  ix^g/«&l£ 

This  I  imd^rto6k,  though  still  engaged  with  ^  more 
laborious  publication,  whidb  has  cauJsed  eonj^lderabld 
interruption  in  the  regular  issue  of  the  ttiintibierSi  I  hav? 
^dded  ttitoy  notes  and  details,  which  I  orig^aUy  kitend- 
led  to  reserve,  for  my  revision  at  Some;  and  ibis  has  been 
a  forther  cause  of  delay. 

Those  who  attended  the  ideli/vei^  of  the  Lectured  will 
observe  many  chants  and  additions,  which  are  attributa- 
He  to  different  causes.  Fiifst,  to  ihe  iibperfect  state  of 
the  short>-hand  writer's  note^,  whidb  made  it  often  less 
laborious  for  me  to  write  a  considerable  portion  of  a 
Lecture  over  again,  th^  to  ^oi^ect  the  e(^y  before  me. 
Secondly,  to  the  necessity  under  which  1  often  was  in  the 
delivery,  ofahridging  or  condensing,  or  omitting  remarks 
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and  authorities^  £ram  want  of  time,  wMob  in  my  puMcft- 
tioB  I  hare  deemed  It  right  to  plaee  at  fall.     Thirdly,  to 
ray  having  occasionally  turned  back  in  a  lecture  to  matter 
belonging  to  a  preceding  one,  in  consequence  of  difficult 
ties  commnmcated  to  me  in  the  interv^  or  of  an  aftei^  i 
thought  on  my  piM^t ;  and  such  additions   I  have  now 
transferred  to  their  appropriate  places.     Fourthly,  to  my  | 
haviDg  omitted,  in  my  second  eoursei  maa^ty  views  and  ' 
passages  which  had  appeared  to  make  a  sensible  impres-* 
sion  in  my  former  one.     This  was  done,  partly  from 
a  desire  to  preserve  a  terser  and  more  argumentative 
manner,  partly  firom  the  fear  of  fefcigmng  an  audiencei  I 
partly  composed  of  the  same  persons,  by  repetition.    But 
these  passages  have  been  now  inserted.  I 

Jn  spite  of  these  changes  or  intended  improvements, 
much  of  the  crudeness  of  unwritten  discourses  must  still 
pervade  these  volumes,  and  many  expressions  will  not 
present  that  accuracy  which  a  well  meditated  and  care- 
fully revised  composition  would  have  possessed.  Had  | 
I  come  to  England  prepared  for  such  an  undertaking,  1 1 
flatter  myself  that,  with  God's  grace,  much  more  justice 
would  have  been  done  to  the  holy  and  beautiful  cause. 

I  need  not  say,  that  in  this  publication,  as  in  every 
other  that  proceeds  from  my  peuj  I  completely  subject 
myself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  and  meaa  to  pre- 
serve the  strictest  adherence  to  every  thing  that  she 
teaches. 


before  chsing  these  preliminary  reTnarVs,  1  tau^  wi- 
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knowledge  my  obligaMions  to  two  works^  which  hftve  been 
itf  particular  uae  to  me,  as  they  must  be  to  any  oiie 
tr!9a;tiiig  upon  controyersial  subjects.  The  first  is  the 
Symbolik  of  my  learned  fijend  Ihtot,  Mohler,  the  most 
profound  work,  if  I  may  coin  a  plirase,on  the  Philosophy 
q£  Divinity}  which  our  time  has  produced;  the  other, 
bett^  known  in  tbia  country^  is  the  useful  compilation  of 
Meis&vs  ]^k  and  Berington,  from  which  I  have  in  general 
drawn  xny  quotations  of  the  Fathers. 

.  And  now,  having  nothing  further  ta  premise,  I  com- 
mend this  little  book  to  the  &vour  and  protection  of  the 
Almighty,  begging  his  blessing  upon  both  vmter  and 
reader;  and  I  commit  it  to  the  candid  and  unbiassed 
judgment  of  all  who  shall  take  it  into  their  hands ;  en- 
treating them  to  lay  aside,  while  they  peruse  it,  all  pre- 
^Qncdiyed  opinions  regarding  our  &ith,  if  they  profess  it 
pot,  a;nd  by  no  means  to  be  offended  vidth  any  contradict 
ti(m  which  they  shall  therein  find,  of  their  manner  of 
tiiinking.  For,  whatever  they  shall  read  hath  been 
written  vtdth  a  kind  intent,  and  hath  proceeded  ttom  a 
charitable  spirit,  and  wishes  to  be  recdived  and  pondered 
in  hearts  that  love  Christian  meekness,  and  k>ng  after 
unity  and  peace. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Since  the  first  Edition  of  these  Lectures  appeared,  im- 
portant changes  have  taken  place  in  the  religious  state 
and  feelings  of  this  country.  Upon  being  called  on  to 
prepare  a  Second  Edition,  I  hesitated  whether  or  no  I 
should  so  fiar  alter  them,  as  to  adapt  them  better  to  the 
present  order  of  things.  I  soon  found  that  the  labour 
would  be  that  of  a  new  work.  But,  further,  I  considered 
that  I  was  desired  to  republish  Lectures  once  actually 
delivered ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  departure  fix)m  histori- 
cal accuracy,  were  I  to  give  as  spoken  in  1836,  that 
which  could  only  have  been  true  in  1843.  I  have  there- 
tore  determined  to  publish  the  Lectures  in  their  origin^, 
form,  with  such  yerbal  or  other  trifling  alterations  and 
improyements,  as  would  not  essentially  alter  their  char- 
acter; leaving  it  to  later  publications  to  represent  the 
intermediate  and  present  condition  of  reli^ous  opinions 
in  England. 

St  Mary*i  CoTUgt^ 
First  Sundaff  cf  Advent,  1843. 
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2  CORIKTHIANS  vl  1. 

**  Brethren  ice  exhort  you  that  ^e  receive  not  the  grace  of  €rod  m 
vain." 

It  is  djifficult  to  say,  my  brethren,  whether  the  Church  of 
God,  in  propoaing  to  the  meditation  of  the  faithful  the  epistle 
read  in  the  liturg^y  of  this  day,  from  which  these  words  aro 
taken,  had  you  principally  in  view>  or  us,  to  whom  h  committed 
the  mimstry  of  Hid  word.  For,  on  the  one  handj^ijt*  are  esi*] 
horted,  not  only  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  o/'  God  in  t?atn» 
but  farther,  that  you  give  offence  to  no  man,  lest  thereby  our 
ministry  should  he  blamed.  But  while  these  words  seem  in- 
tended to  exhort  you,  especially  at  thia  holy  season,  to  attend 
to  those  instructions  which  are  delivered  for  jour  edification, 
it  must  be  owned,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  epistle  id 
mainly  directed  to  teach  us,  what  are  the  qualities  whereby  tho 
word  of  God  should  be  recommended,  and  our  mimstry  dia* 
itinguished. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  commanded  to  ahow  ourselves 
worthy  ministers  of  Christ  in  the  word  of  truths  in  the  power 
of  Godf  by  the  armour  ofjusticey  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  lefli  that  is  to  say,  that  clothing  ourselves,  as  in  mail 
of  proof,  with  our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  all  those 
doctrines  which  we  deliver,  we  should  stand  forth,  ready  to 
encounter  any  opposition  which  they  may  meet ;  that  we  should 
urge,  with  all  our  strength,  aud  with  that  energy  which  tho 
word  of  God  must  always  inspire,  those  truths  which  it. 
has  committed  to  our  charge.  But,  while  we  are  commanded 
thus  to  preach  with  power,  it  is  expressly  enjomed  Uft^  A^^^^^v 
preach  in  sweetness,  mud  in  iong-suff'eringy  and  in  the  Elolvj 
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Ghost;  that  is,  to  avoid  any  thing,  in  what  we  deliver,  whicfi 
could,  in  any  wise,  hurt  the  interests  of  virtues  dearest  to  the 
Son  of  God.  Whatever  may  be  the  strength  and  energy  with 
which  we  endeavour  to  deliver  our  doctrines,  they  should  be 
so  tempered  with  meekness  and  gentleness,  as  to  wound  and 
hurt  the  individual  feelings  of  no  man.  But  there  is  yet  a 
third  quality  in  our  ministry,  prescribed  by  the  Apostle,  which 
seems  most  particularly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  these 
times ;  and  it  is,  that  we  should  preach  our  doctrines  through 
good  reporty  and  throttgh  evil  report,  through  honour  and  dis- 
honours ^  deceivers,  and  yet  true ;  as  unknown  and  yet 
knoum.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  expect,  that  while  some, 
indeed,  will  listen  to  us  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity,  and  kindness, 
we  must  expect  from  others  only  an  evil  report  of  that  which 
we  shall  deliver.  With  many,  our  -preaching  will  gain  for 
us  rather  dishonour  than  credit:  for,  however  conscientious 
we  may  be  in  delivering  doctrines,  of  whose  truth  we  are 
firmly  convinced,  we  must  expect  to  be  treated  by  many, 
perhaps  even  by  those  that  hear  us,  as  merely  practised  and 
cunning  deceivers.  It  is  thus  prepared,  therefore,  and 
having  fully  before  me  these  consequences,  which  the  apostle 
of  God  has  enumerated,  and  thereby  has  forewarned  us  of, 
that  I  open,  this  evening,  a  course  of  instruction  whereunto 
what  I  am  now  delivering  may  serve  as  a  general  introduc- 
tion. 

I  have,  for  the  present,  undertaken  to  address  myself  to  one 
point  only;  to  the  examining,  in  a  series  of  evening  lectures, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
religions;  in  other  words,  the  essential  ground  of  separation 
between  our  Church,  and  those  friends  and  fellow-coimtry- 
men  whom  we  would  gladly  see  cemented  with  us  in  religious 
unity.  For  this  purpose,  I  will  explain,  in  the  simplest 
manner  possible,  the  grounds  whereupon  we  found  our  faith, 
on  which  we  build  the  doctrines  which  we  profess;  I  will 
examine,  in  other  words,  whether  we  are  justified  in  admitting, 
as  the  ^oandwork  oi  all  that  we  believe,  an  authority,  a  living 
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authority,  establislied  by  Christ  in  his  Church?  with  his  security 
against  error — in  oontrtedistinction  to  that  principle  wliicb 
admits  of  no  supreme*  infallible,  authority  in  doctrine,  save 
the  written  word  of  God. 

Now  it  is,  merely  to  this  course — whicb  may  occupy, 
perhaps,  six  or  seven  lectures — that  I  wish,  this  eveniDg,  to 
preface  some  remarks,  upon  the  object  which  it  will  have  in 
view,  awd  the  method  in  whicb  they  will  be  conducted. 

First,  as  to  tbe  object  which  I  propose  to  discuisa.  If  you 
ask  any  of  our  brethren  who  are  separated  from  us,  w^hy  it  is 
that  they  are  not  Catholics,  undoubtedly  you  will  receive  a 
multiplicity  of  answers,  according  to  the  pecidiar  character  of 
each  one  whom  you  interrogate.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  essence  and  substance  of  each  reply  would  be  this — that 
the  Catholic  Church  is  infected  with  in  numerable  errors,  having 
engrafted  upon  the  revelations  of  Christ,  many  doctrines  un- 
taught by  Him,  wbich  are,  consequent  ly>  hut  the  invention  of 
man;  that  she  has  adopted  many  principles  of  morals  and 
practice,  directly  at  variance  with  those  which  He  and  His 
apostles  inculcated;  so  that,  however  truly  she  may  have  been 
once  joined  to  the  true  and  universal  Church  of  Christ,  she 
haft  allowed  herself  to  be  separated  from  it,  by  allowing  such 
errors  gradually  to  creep  into  her  creed,  and  then  sanctioning 
them,  with  her  usnrped  authority,  as  divine. 

But,  if  you  were  to  press  the  inquiry  still  closer,  I  am  sure 
you  would  find  the  whole  of  tbese  vai^ous  grounds  gradually 
reduced  to  one.  You  would  be  told,  that  the  great  besetting 
sin  of  the  Catholic  Churob  is,  having  rejected  God's  written 
word  in  His  Script ui^es  as  the  only  rule  and  authority  of  faith; 
eo  mucb  so,  that  the  different  corniptions,  so  often  laid  to 
her  charge,  have  only  been  produced  by  the  admission  of  the 
false  principle,  as  it  is  ealledj^of  human  authority;  and  that, 
consequently,  all  other  accusations  are  but  minor  points,  which 
merge  entirely  in  this  one. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  qaestion  betweeu  ^is  ^TlcV 
Protestante  divides  itself  into  twoi  the  one  being  a  ^\uQS<- 
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lion  of  fact,  the  other  of  right.  For,  whether  each  of  the 
yarious  instances,  commonly  produced,  is  to  he  considered 
a  corruption,  an  invention  of  man,  or  contradictory  to 
the  true  revealed  word  of  Christ,  whether  any  Catholic 
dogma  or  practice,  as  transuhstantiation,  or  confession,  or 
purgatory,  is  to  he  pronounced  a  deviation  from  that  which 
our  Saviour  instituted;  such  questions  form  matters  of 
separate  consideration,  involving  distinct  facts,  each  whereof 
may  rest  upon  its  own  peculiar  proofs.  But,  if  you  proceed 
to  examine  the  ground  whereon  these  are  upheld,  and  find 
that  Catholics  maintain  them  all  exclusively  hy  the  same 
principle,  of  their  heing  taught  hy  an  infallible  authority, 
vested  in  the  Church;  it  is  evident,  that  all  these  various 
independent  questions  of  fact  are  united,  and  concentrated  in 
one:  that  is,  }n  the  inquiry,  whether  there  be  any  authority 
which  could  sanction  them,  and  upon  which  we  are  justified 
in  believing  them. 

This  is  an  important  consideration:  because  it  must  be 
manifest,  that,  if  we  establish  that  right  whereon,  alone,  we 
base  all  particular  doctrines ;  i^  in  other  words,  we  can  prove 
that,  besides  the  written  word  of  God,  an  infallible  authority 
exists,  and  always  has  existed,  in  the  Church — ^which,  being 
under  the  guidance  of  God,  cannot  be  deceived  in  sanctioning 
any  thing  as  having  been  revealed  by  Him — assuredly,  we 
likewise  make  good  all  those  different  points,  on  which  we  are 
charged  witl>  having  fallen  into  error,  but  which  thus  will  be 
proved  to  have  their  foundation  on  an  authority  derived  from 
God.  And  therefore,  however,  for  the  sake  of  entirely  con- 
vincing the  minds  of  those  who  doubt,  and  of  more  easily  sa- 
tisfying their  peculiar  difficulties,  we  may  be  induced  to  treat 
singly  such  points  as  I  have  instanced,  it  is  evident,  that  they 
are  all  virtually  and  essentially  demonstrated,  if  this  one  leading 
fundamental  proposition  can  be  proved:  and,  thus,  all  the 
questions  of  fact  are  absi^rbed  in  the  one  touching  the  divine 
right  possessed  by  the  Church  to  decide,  without  danger  of 
error,  in  all  matters  regarding  faith. 
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Now,  my  brethren,  I  may  observe,  tlmt  this  line  cf  argu- 
ment is  completelj  opposite  to  that  pursued,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  on  the  other  side ;  for,  not  considering  the  manner 
in  which  these  questions  hang  together*  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear^  or  read,  of  preachers  who  represent  the 
fundamental  question  as  only  one  on  a  level  with  the  others; 
and,  instead  of  at  once  closing  with  the  main  point,  what  is 
the  rule  offaithy  treat  the  withholding  of  the  Bible  from  the 
faithful,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  doctrine  of  tradition,  as  one  M 
among  what  are  to  be  considered  the  corruptions  of  the  ■ 
Church  of  Borne. 

But,  in  this  process  of  reasoning,  there  is,  besides,  a  mani- 
fest logical  error.  For^  whether  or  no  it  be  a  corruption  to 
admit  tradition^  or  to  pronounce  the  Bible  ill- calculated  for 
ft  rule  of  faith  to  each  individual,  depends  upon,  or  rather 
is  identical  with,  the  queiition,  whether  God  intended  tlie 
Scriptures  to  be  the  only  rule  of  ftiith.  I'bis  the  Protestant 
asserts,  and  the  Catholic  denies.  But,  therefore,  when  it  is 
pretended  to  disprove  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion,  by 
taxing  it  with  additions  to  God's  word,  or  with  restraining  the 
people  from  its  use,  it  is  manifest  that  the  identical  question 
U  assumed  as  certain,  on  one  side;  namely,  that  Scripture  u 
the  only  rule  of  faith.  For,  if  this  be  not  true,  and  if  tradi- 
tion he  equally  arule  of  faith,  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  guilty 
of  the  alleged  corruption.  But  this,  as  I  before  observed,  is 
the  whole  kernel  of  the  controversy  between  the  two  religions. 
So  that,  first,  the  very  point  in  dispute  is  taken  for  granted, 
and  then  an  argument  is  based  upon  it.  Assuredly,  it  cannot 
be  difficult  to  prove  Catholics  in  the  wrong,  when  the  Protes- 
tant principle  of  faith  is  taken  as  a  lemma. 

Thus  much  may  suflGce  as  to  the  grounds  which  would  be 
given,  were  we  to  interrogate  any  one  who  is  separated  from 
the  Catholic  Church,  Why  he  is  not  a  Catholic? 

Butt  supposing  now  that  we  proceeded  farther  wltla.  \iikft 
scrutiny,  and  aslted  him^  Why  he  is  a  Protestant?  tW  stusNvex 
mmtf  eertmnJjr,  be  diBsrent}  for  no  religion  caa  ataBdw^n 
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mere  negatiye  grounds.  You  cannot  believe  one  doctrino 
rather  than  another,  simply  because  that  other,  which  is  pro- 
posed bj  some  men,  is  false.  Each  religion  must  have  grounds 
of  demonstration  essentially  in  itself,  and  independent  of  the 
existence  of  any  other  sect.  We  should  haye  been  able  to 
prove  the  divinity  of  Christ,  although  Arianism  and  Socinianism 
had  never  arisen :  and  even  now,  if  any  one  asked  us  for  a 
demonstration  of  that  doctrine,  it  would  be  no  reply,  to  say 
that  Arianism  has  been  confuted,  or  that  Socinianism  has  been 
proved  false;  but  the  dogma,  and  the  system,  of  religion, 
which  takes  it  for  a  foundation,  must  have  their  own  essential 
reasons,  independent  of  the  rejection  of  another  doctrine. 
Hence  it  is,  that  each  one,  if  asked,  not  simply,  why  he  is  not 
a  Catholic?  but,  why  moreover  he  is  a  Protestant?  must  have 
positive  reasons  to  g^ve,  wherefore  he  is  a  member  of  this 
communion. 

It  follows,  necessarily,  that,  by  this  principle,  a  very  com- 
mon ground  for  being  a  Protestant  is,  at  once,  excluded.  For 
preachers  will  too  often  imagine,  and  their  hearers  will  follow 
them  in  the  idea,  that  when  they  have  held  up  to  hatred,  or 
rejected  as  impious  and  absurd,  the  tenets  of  Catholicity,  they 
have  thereby  established  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  How 
many  works  have  been  published  "  against  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,*'  or  in  confutation  of  Popery:  how  few  sys- 
tematic attempts  are  made  to  establish  Protestant  principles 
upon  positive  demonstration.  Hence  it  is,  that  many  consider 
religious  belief  only  as  based  on  a  choice  between  the  two  reli- 
gions, in  which,  the  rejection  of  the  one  sufficiently  demon- 
strates the  other. 

To  such  as  are  Protestants,  on  this  ground  I  would  say — 
suppose  that  you  lived  in  a  country,  or  in  any  part  of  this 
country,  where  there  was  not  within  your  reach  a  single  Ca- 
tholic; where,  consequently,  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  hpld 
up  our  doctrines  to  your  execration, — indeed,  where  there 
would  have  been  no  opportunity  given  you  even  of  hearing 
them.   It  18  evident^  that  you  cou\d  uolYiaN^ Veti  ti.  Frotestant 
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upon  this  gTOund ;  but,  tliat  some  positive  reasons  or  motl?eSp    ■ 
must  liave  been  proposed  to  jou  to  satisfy  you,  that  Protes-    f 
tantjsm  is  the  true  and  normal  state  of  the  Christian  religioQ; 
its  rule  of  faith  would  have  been  propounded  to  you,  based 
upon  a  series  of  positions  and  arguments,  not  relative  or  uega- 
tive,  but  direct  and  positive* 

But,  my  brethren,  for  the  better  understanding  of  this  point, 
I  wish  to  draw  your  attention,  to  a  very  important  distinction, 
and  one  which,  I  fear,  is  often  not  sufficiently  observed ;  it  is, 
the  distinction  between  the  grounds  of  adhesion  to,  or  commu- 
nion  with,  an^  Church;  and  the  grounds  of  conmction  of  its 
b'uth.  I  am  sure,  that,  if  those  who  have  been  educated 
Protestants  would  ask  their  own  minds,  why  they  profess  that 
religion,  many  would  receive  such  an  answer  as  would  appear  a 
justification  to  themselves  for  remaining  in  that  communion, 
but  yet  does  not  involve  the  aceeptanee  of  the  fundameatai 
grounds  of  their  religion.  They  w^ould  say,  for  instance — and 
I  am  sure  that  many,  if  they  search  their  o^^ifi  breasts,  will 
find  it  a  reason  of  great  weight — they  would  say,  that  they 
were  bom  and  educated  in  that  religion ;  that  it  is  the  religion 
of  their  country;  and  that  they  think  it  shameful  to  abandon 
the  faith  of  their  forefathers.  These  are  so  many  reasons, 
therefore,  why  they  are  Protestants;  but  they  are  precisely 
the  same  grounds  which  might  be  given  forathousand  ordinary 
opinions ;  they  are  the  very  reasons  by  which  you  might  ac 
count  why  you  are  attached  to  your  country;  but  they  do 
not  include,  in  themselves,  the  essential,  the  radical  reasons, 
upon  which  Protestant  doctrines  are  based.  They  are  motives 
which  justify  the  individual,  in  his  own  idea,  for  remaining  in 
a  communion;  but,  certainly,  they  contain  no  pledge  of  hav- 
ing adopted  the  principle  of  any.  Others  will  tell  you,  that 
they  are  of  that  persuasion^  because  they  take  it  for  granted 
that  their  religion  is  demonstrated;  theyhave  been  accustomed 
to  hear  it  spoken  of  as  a  thing  satisfactorily  settled,  and  they  ■ 
hare  not  thought  it  necessary  to  trouble  t\\e\T  miMs  \>^  m- 
quiiiDg  hrtherj  h&med  men  have  do^^  it  for  tWniv  oa^XJc^^ 
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principles  of  the  Reformation  hare  been  too  firmly  established, 
and  too  sorely  demonstrated,  to  need  reconsideration  or  pri- 
vate study. 

You  must  perceiye — and  a  minute  examination  would  only 
serve  to  demonstrate  it — ^that,  whoever  gives  you  such  reasons 
as  these,  for  being  a  Protestant,  only  gives  you  such  motives 
as  influence  him  to  continue  in  the  profession  of  his  creed, 
but  they  are  not  reasons  which  touch  the  grounds  whereon 
Protestantism  justifies  its  original  separation  from  our  Church ; 
for  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism  is  this,  that 

THE  WRITTEN  WOBD  OF  GOD  ALONE  IS  THE  TRUE  STANDARD 

AND  RUiiE  OF  FAITH.  But,  to  arrive  at  this,  there  is  required  a 
long  course  of  complicated  and  severe  inquiry.  You  must, 
step  by  step,  have  satisfied  yourselves,  not  merely  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  revelation ;  but,  that  such  revelation  is  really  confided 
to  man  in  these  very  books ;  that  they  have  been  transmitted  to 
you  in  such  a  state,  that  is,  that  the  originals  have  been  so  pre- 
served, and  the  translations  so  made,  as  to  make  you  confi- 
dent, that  in  reading  them  you  are  reading  the  words  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  dictated  to  the  prophets  and  apostles ;  and, 
still  more,  that  you  have  acquired,  or  that  you  possess, 
the  lights  necessary  to  understand  them.  You  must  not  only 
be  satisfied  that  the  Bible  has  been  g^ven  as  the  word 
of  God;  but  you  must  be  ready  to  meet  the  innumerable  and 
complicated  difficulties  which  are  alleged  against  the  in- 
spiration of  particular  books,  or  individual  passages;  so  that 
you  may  be  able  to  say,  that  from  your  ovm  knowledge  and 
experience,  you  are  internally  convinced,  that  you  have  in  that 
book  the  inspired  word  of  God,  in  the  first  place;  and,  in  the 
second,  that  you  are  not  only  authorized,  but  competent,  to 
understand  it.  How  few,  my  brethren,  are  there  who  can  say, 
that  they  have  gone  through  this  important  course!  and,  yet, 
it  is  the  essential  ground  of  Protestantism,  that  each  one  is  to 
be  considered  responsible  to  God  for  every  particular  doctrine 
which  he  professes — ^that  each  one  must  have  studied  the 
word  of  God,  and  must  have  drawn  from  it  tYv^MlVv -which  he 
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Kolds,     Unless  he  does  all  this,  lie  has  not  complied  with  those 
coitditioDs  which  his  religion  imposes  upon  hitiii  aod,  what- 
ever reasons  or  motives  he  may  feel  or  quote,  for  being  a 
Protestant,  it  is  manifest  that  they  noways  lead  him  essentially    M 
to  the  practical  adoption  of  the  groundwork  of  his  religion.       ■ 

You  may,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  think  that  I  have  over-  I 
strained  ray  assertions,  for  the  sake  of  an  argument.  You  may 
say,  that  it  is  nowise  contrary  to  the  prixiciples  of  Protes- 
tantism, to  accept  religious  truth  on  the  teaching  received  in 
education ;  so  that  the  long  and  painful  process  I  have  described 
is  by  no  means  required  from  each  individual*  I  will,  there- 
fore, just  ily  what  I  have  asserted,  by  the  authority  of  one 
considered  eminently  orthodox  among  the  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England*  Dr  Beveridge,  in  his  "Private  Thoughts,** 
has  recorded  most  exactly  the  train  of  reasoning  he  pursued, 
regarding  the  necessity  of  individual  esaminatiou  in  matters  of 
religioa;  and  you  will  see  that  he  goes  much  farther  than  I 
have  ventured  to  do,  in  his  statement  of  what  Protestantism 
exacts.  In  the  sixteenth  page  of  that  work  he  writes  as  follows, 
concerning  the  self-examination  which  he  instituted  into  the 
grounds  and  motives  of  his  belief. 

"  The  reason  of  this  my  inquiry,  is,  not  that  I  am,  in  the 
least,  dissatisfied  with  that  religion  I  have  already  embraced, 
hut  because  it  is  natural  for  all  men  to  have  an  overbearing 
opinion  and  esteem  for  that  particular  religion  they  are  born 
and  bred  up  in.  That,  therefore,  I  may  not  seem  biassed  by 
the  prejudices  of  education,  I  am  resolved  to  prove  and  ex* 
amine  them  all,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  best,  for  though 
I  do  not,  in  the  least,  question  but  upon  that  Inquiry,  I  shall 
find  the  true  Christian  religion  to  be  the  only  true  religion  in 
the  world,  i^et  I  cannot  sa^f  it^  unless  I  find  it  upon  good 
grounds  to  be  so  indeed.  For  to  profess  myself  a  Christian, 
and  believe  that  Christians  only  are  right  because  my  forefathers 
were  so,  is  no  more  than  the  heathens  and  Mahomedatvs  ha.^^ 
to  say  for  themselves — To  hea  Christian  onhj  uyon  the  gvouud» 
^'btriA  and  educaUon^  is  ail  one  as  if  I  wm  a  Tt**?c  or  a 
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heathen,  Jor  if  I  had  been  bom  amongst  them,  I  should  have 
had  the  same  reason  for  their  religion  aa  now  I  have  for  my 
own.  The  premises  are  the  same,  though  the  conclusions  be 
never  so  different.  'Tis  still  upon  the  same  grounds,  that  I 
profess  religion,  though  it  be  another  religion."  Here,  then, 
according  to  this  learned  bishop,  not  only  is  the  Protestant 
bound,  as  I  said,  to  satisfy  his  mind  individuallj  on  the  ground 
of  his  creed,  but  he  is  no  better  than  a  heathen  or  Turk,  if  he 
be  a  Christian  at  all  upon  other  grounds.  But,  then,  he  bears 
me  out  still  further  in  my  assertions,  by  owning  that  the  great 
body  of  Protestants  are  only  such,  upon  the  unjustifiable 
grounds  which  he  rejects,  and  which  I  above  enumerated. 
For  he  says  in  continuation:  <<  I  can  see  but  little  di£ference 
betwixt  being  a  Turk  by  profession,  and  a  Christian  only  by 
education,  which  commonl;y  is  the  means  and  occasion,  but 
ought  by  no  mearhs  to  be  the.  ground,  of  any  religion,^  In  which 
words  is  found  the  very  distinction  I  before  laid  down  between 
the  motives  of  adherence,  and  the  principle  of  conviction.  But 
at  our  next  meeting  I  shall  have  better  occasion  to  quote  other 
and  stronger  authorities,  for  all  I  have  asserted. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  is  evident,  that  those  motives  of 
adherence,  do  not  necessarily  and  essentially,  lead  to  that 
principle;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  person  may  be  all  his  life  a 
member  of  a  Protestant  Church,  without  once  taking  the  pains 
to  examine,  by  the  serious  and  minute,  and  difficult  method 
which  is  required^  all  the  doctrines  which  he  believes;  he  may 
possess,  therefore,  those  reasons  which  keep  him  in  communion 
with  that  Church,  without  his  ever  being  led  by  them  to  the 
adoption  of  that  course  which  it  requires,  as  fundamental  to 
his  religion.  Not  only  so;  but  I  will  say,  that  these  motives 
are  contradictory  to  that  principle.  For,  if  any^an  tells  me, 
that  he  remains  a  Protestant  simply  because  he  has  been  so 
bom  and  educated ;  that  from  what  he  has  heard  in  sermons,  or 
read  in  books,  he  is  satisfied  that  no  other  sect  of  Christianity 
has  any  grounds  to  support  it — I  reply  to  him,  at  once,  that  he 
ig  acting"  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  ]^uici(le  whereby  alone 
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Ms  religion  allows  him  to  be  canvinced;  for  coDviction^  ac* 
cording  to  that,  must  be  based  upon  io dividual  research,  and 
individual  satisfaction;  and  not  mereljr,  therefore,  upon  having' 
l^een  born  iu  it,  or  having;  been  educated  in  it  bj  others;  nor 
on  having  heard  certain  doctrines  delivered  from  pulpits,  by 
men  as  fallible  as  hiiaself ;  aud  certainly,  still  less  on  having 
beard  the  doctriues  of  others  represented  in  a  manner  which  I 
have  no  heisitation  in  saying,  is  almost  always  incorrect,  and 
perhaps  often  sucb  as  to  deserve  a  harsher  name-  j 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  examine  the  grounds  upon     ' 
wliicb  Catholics  stand,  viewing  them  precisely  with  the  same 
distinction.     And,  I  will  own,  that  the  grounds  upon  which     ■ 
Catholics  adhere  to  their  religion,  or  the  motives  by  which    I 
they  are  brought  to  it^  If  they  have  not  been  therein  educated, 
are  not  only  as  various  and  as  numerous  as  those  which  I  have 
mentioned,  when  speaking  of  Protestants,  but,  infimtely  more 
so:  and  hence,  it  may  be,  that  Catholics,  if  interrogated,  will 
give  the  most  various  reasons  why  they  ai-e  Catholics.     But, 
now^  observe  the  difference  between  the  consequences  in  the 
two  religions*  J 

That  the  grounds  upon  which  men  may  be  brought  to  the     1 
true  religion  of  Christ  are  various,  is  evident,  both  from  the 
conduct  of  those  whom  the  word  of  God  has  proposed  to  us  as 
examples,  and  from  what  we  have  witnessed  in  all  ages,  even 
onto  our  own.     For,  there  can  he  no  doubt,  that  in  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles,  Christianity  was  not  proposed  upon 
one  inflexible,  unvarying  system ;  but  the  announcers  of  God's 
word  drew  their  evidences  from  any  just  grounds,  which  they 
knew  must  make  the  greatest  impression  upon  those  whom  they     . 
addressed.     It  is,  in  fact,  the  beauty  and  the  perfection  of    I 
truth,  that  it  should  stand  the  action  of  the  most  varied  tests. 
That  is  only  an  impure  ore  which,  while  it  perhaps  resists  the 
action  of  one  or  two  re-agents,  will  m  the  end,  yield  before 
the  energy  of  a  third;  for  the  pure   metal  will  defy  the 
action  of  every  successive  test.     Truth  may  he  compaxed  lo  a* 
gem  without  a  Baw,  which  m&y  he  viewed  in  differeiit  WgWta-, 
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which,  though  held  up  to  the  eye  on  any  side,  and  without  ar- 
tificial assistance,  shall  always  present  the  same  heauty  and 
purity.  But  it  is  the  characteristic  of  error,  that  it  may,  hy 
the  assistance  of  an  artful  setting,  and  hy  a  certain  play  of  light 
thrown  upon  it,  produce  the  appearance  of  heing  without  fault ; 
hut,  if  it  be  slightly  turned,  or  shown  under  another  angle,  it 
instantly  discovers  its  imperfections.  It  was  evidently,  with 
this  feeling,  that  the  apostles  acted,  and  thus,  hy  them,  was 
Christianity  preached.  It  was  considered  hy  them  as  a  sys- 
tem, intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  mankind,  so  that  its  true 
evidence  resided  in  the  mind  of  every  individual,  as  well  as  in 
the  general  feelings  and  cravings  of  the  entire  human  race. 
They  felt  that,  whatever  characteristic  of  truth  their  hearers 
might  have  adopted,  whether  the  counterpart  of  a  previous 
revelation,  or  the  certain  conclusions  of  profound  philosophy, 
whether  drawn  from  the  yearnings  ofhuman  nature  after  perfec- 
tion, or  from  individual  consciousness  of  misery  and  ignorance, 
whether  consisting  in  the  harmonious  beauty  of  all  the  parts 
of  a  system,  or  in  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  special 
propositions,  any  would  equally  lead  to  the  verification  of 
Christianity.  Thus,  consequently,  when  they  preached  to  the 
Jews — who  possessed  the  volume  of  the  old  law,  and  in  it 
types,  prophecies,  and  other  foreshadowings,  of  the  dispensa- 
tion that  was  to  come — ^the  task  was  simply,  to  assume  what 
these  already  believed,  and  show  them  its  counterpart  and 
fulfilment  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  character  of 
our  Saviour;  and,  thus  they  generally  won  their  way  to  con- 
viction, through  principles  already  held.*  When  Philip 
met  the  eunuch  of  the  queen  of  Ethiopia  on  the  highway,  he 
found  him  reading  a  certain  passage  in  the  prophet  Isaiah; 
and,  from  that  passage  alone,  he  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  admitted  him  to  baptism.  He  was  searching 
for  something  that  would  correspond  to  the  description  there 
g^ven:  Philip  merely  proposes  to  him  what  a  simple  compa- 
rison led  him  to  see,  must  be  the  counterpart  to  what  he  had 
read;  and  be,  instantly,  yielded  him^li  «.  c&^Ivnq  to  &ith,  and 
*  AcU  u.  m« 
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adopted  all  the  solieme  of  Christmnitj,  implied  In  the  baptifimAl 
rite.*  But  when  St  Paul  goes  among  the  GcDtile^i  and 
stands  before  the  learned  AthenianSi  he  does  not  appeal  to 
prophecies,  wherein  they  believed  not,  and  which  thej  knew 
not;  for,  he  does  not  consider  it  necessary,  that  thej  must, 
in  a  manner)  first  become  Jews,  before  they  be  brought  to 
Christianity-  He  has  recourse  to  a  totally  diiferent  character 
of  evidence;  he  preaches  to  them^ — ^men  of  a  philosophical  and 
studious  mind — a  sublimer  morality  than  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear;  he  presents  to  them  the  striking-  doctrine  of 
ihe  resurrection;  he  shows  them  the  futility  and  absurdity  of 
their  idolatry ;  he  quotes  to  them  the  words  of  their  own 
poets,  to  prove  how  necessary  a  purer  belief  in  Godj  such  as  he 
preached,  was  to  the  human  soul ;  he  intimatesj  that,  already 
among  them  was  discernible  a  dissatisfaction  with  their  present 
religion,  and  a  certain  longing  after  a  better  faith,  from  their 
haying  erected  an  altar  "to  the  unknown  God"  He  lays  hold 
of  those  threads,  which  he  found  already  prepared  in  the  minds 
af  his  hearers,  he  attaches  to  them  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
and,  thus  eosures  the  introduction  of  its  doctrines  within  their 
breasts  ,f 
When  we  come  down  to  a  later  period^  we  find  the  same 
cticeinthe  church— for  in  the  first  century,  and  in  the  second 
in  the  third,  we  see  totally  different  classes  of  motives, 
whereupon  religion  was  preaclxed,  and  received  by  men.  W©  find 
for  instance,  that  in  the  first  century,  it  was  the  courage  of  the 
martyrs,  the  seeing  how  flesh  and  blood  coidd  endure  tortures  and 
death  in  support  ot' a  religion,  which  brought  the  greater  portion 
of  converts  to  the  truth.  In  the  following  centuries,  a  new  system, 
of  evidences  was  introduced.  The  study  of  philosophy,  which, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Antonines  in  the  west,  and  through 
the  impulse  of  the  great  Platoniat  schools  in  the  east,  was  become 
rery  pre  valent,led  to  the  examination  of  Christianity  in  connexion 
with  the  philosophical  systems  of  ancient  Greece.  It  was  soon  seen 
that  in  all  these  there  were  problems  innumerable,  regat^vu^VJcv^ 
natnre  a£Godj  the  human  soul,the  origin  and  end  oittiaWi^\uG\i 
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all  the  acuteness  and  meditation  of  sages,  had  not  been  dblie  to 
solve,  and  whoae  solution,  however  interesting  and  necessarj, 
thej  even  acknowledge  to  be  out  of  reason's  power.  But 
when  Christianity  was  examined,  it  was  discovered  to  present 
a  fiill  and  consistent  answer  to  every  query,  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution of  every  doubt,  and.  a  perfect  code  of  ethics  and  mental 
philosophy.  And  this  was  considered  by  the  Justins,  the 
Clements,  the  Origehs,  and  other  philosophical  minds,  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  its  truth.  For,  as  we  should  not  require 
other  proof  that  a  key  was  made  for  a  certain  lock,  than  find- 
ing that  it  at  once  insinuates  itself  through  all  its  compli- 
cated wards,  and  fits  in  them,  and  moves  among  them  with- 
out grating  or  resistance,  and  easily  turns  the  bolts  which 
they  kept  drawn,  so  did  the  true  religion  then,  and  so  does  it 
now,  require  no  better  demonstration  of  its  being  truly  made 
for  the  mind  and  soiil  of  man,  and  of  its  having  come  from 
the  same  all- wise  Artist's  hands  as  created  them, — ^than  the 
simple  discovery  of  how  admirably  it  winds  into  all  their  re- 
cesses, and  fits  ixito  all  their  intricate  mazes,  turning  at  will 
the  bars,  and  opening  the  entrance,  of  all  the  secret  mysteries 
of  self-knowledge. 

Now  coming  down  to  our  own  times,  the  same  variety  of  mo- 
tives is  perceptible  in  the  writingof  those  who  have,  within  these 
late  years,  joined  the  Catholic  £aith.  I  do  not  allude,  so  much 
to  what  has  occurred  in  this  country;  because,  however  great 
may  have  been  the  spread  of  the  Catholic  religion  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  amongst  us,  however  frequent  the 
conversions  which  we  hear  of,  and  see — all  this  is,  in  one  respect, 
as  nothing  to  what  goes  forward  elsewhere.  For  while  with 
us  the  work  of  conversion,  with  several  brilliant  exceptions, 
has  been  chiefly  confined  to  persons  of  a  less  literary  class,  on 
the  Continent — and  I  speak  particularly  of  Germany — there 
is  hardly  a  year,  and  there  has  not  been  for  some  time  back, 
in  which  some  individuals  have  not  embraced  the  Catholic 
religion,  who  were  previously  disting^hed  in  their  own 
country,  as  men  of  first-raie  aVniVties,  aattddse^  leaming;  ofcea 
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tolling  important  situations,  and  paxticularly,  employed  as 
professors  in  Protestant  universities*  Now,  many  of  these 
tave  published  tlie  motives,  which  brought  them  to  the  Catholic 
*'elig;ion.  Tbose  who  peruse  their  accounts  will  find  them  often 
written  in  a  profound  reflective  manner,  and  their  argumentB 
conducted  with  a  terseness  and  closeness  which,  in  this  country 
could  be  hardly  populai'.  But,  what  I  wish  principally  to  note, 
their  motives  are  as  varied  as  the  difterentpursuits  in  which  each 
of  the  writers  was  engaged.  You  will  find  one  who  has  made 
history  the  study  of  his  life,  and  who  has  taught  that  branch  q£ 
learning  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  universities,  announce 
to  youj  that  he  has  become  a  Catholic,  simply  by  applying  the 
sound  principles  of  his  science  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  Europe.*  You  may  hear  another  draw  his  arguments  from 
motives  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind — 
from  his  discovering,  that  only  in  the  Catholic  religion  can 
he  find  a  system  of  it  adapted  to  the  wants  of  man;  and 
another,  whose  enthusiasm  has  first  been  kindled  by  observing 
that  the  principle  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art  and  in  nature 
is  nowhere  to  be  found,  except  in  the  Catholic  religion.f  You 
will  read  a  political  economist,  who  tells  you,  that  having  made 
a  deep  study  of  that  science,  he  was  forced  to  admit,  that  only 
In  Catholic  morality  could  he  discover  the  principles  whereon 
it  could  be  honestly  conducted,  and  so  was  led  to  the  prac* 
tied  adoption  of  the  Catholic  creed 4  Another,  by  watch- 
ing that  very  event  which  some  have  considered  a  proof  of 
the  demoralizing  power  of  the  Catholic  religion,  by  atten* 
tive  study  of  the  dreadful  tragedies  of  the  French  revolution, 
became  a  Catholic ;  and  has  since  produced  learned  works 
treating  of  social  rights.  || 

These  are  hut  a  few  out  of  many  instances  which  I  could 
quote;  but,  now,  mark  the  difference  between  all  these  motives 

*  Prof.  Philips,  late  of  Berlin,  now  of  Munich, 
t  Stolberg,  Scble^d,  Veitb,  MoUler,  Beaatalu,  |*c» 
t  See  De  CouT  b  Tirst  Lecture  on  Political  IScoaoniv;, 
f  Aihtn  JUu/Ier. 
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and  those  which  I  hefore  described.  I  sud,  that  the  motivef;  as^ 
ngned  bj  Protestants  for  their  adhesion  to  their  religion,  did  not 
lead  to  their  true  principle  of  conyiction — ^to  the  adoption  of  the 
only  grounds  on  which  Protestantism  is  based.  A  man  may  bea 
Protestant  for  those  reasons  which  are  ordinarily  g^yenyWithoul 
his  being  brought  by  that  circumstance,  to  the  personal  exa- 
mination of  each  doctrine,  or  to  that  deep  study  of  God's  writ- 
ten word,  upon  which  alone  his  religion  allows  him  to  be  a 
Protestant.  But,  in  every  one  of  the  cases  to  which  I  have 
referred, — ^no  matter  whence  the  conviction  came,  no  matter 
what  was  the  first  impulse,  or  the  line  of  arg^ument  which 
brought  the  individual  into  communion  with  the  Catholic  Church 
— ^the  grounds  of  connexion  or  adhesion  necessarily  ended  in  the 
Catholic  principle  of  conviction.  For  none  of  these  men  became 
Catholics  by  discovering  the  true  principles  of  political  economy, 
or  of  history,  or  of  the  fine  arts,  or  of  philosophy,  in  the  Catho- 
lic religion.  These  various  motives  produced  admiration  and 
esteem  for  it ;  but,  however  learned  or  distinguished,  we  should 
not,  and  could  not,  have  called  any  of  them  ours,  though  they 
had  persevered  in  these  sentiments,  unless  they  had  specifically 
adopted  the  Catholic  principle  of  Church  authority,  and  sub- 
mitted their  understanding  and  mind  implicitly  to  its  teaching- 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  characteristic  difference  between  the 
groimdwork  of  the  two  religions.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  there 
is  no  security  given  in  the  profession  of  Protestantismi  that 
its  fundamental  principle  of  individual  examination  has  beea 
practically  adopted:  while,  on  the  other,  no  man  can  be  for 
one  instant  a  Catholic,  without  the  vital  principle  of  catholicity 
being  actually  embraced ;  nay,  no  man  can  become  a  Catholic 

/'  save  through,  and  by  its  reception.  The  Catholic  Church  is 
thus  as  a  city  to  which  avenues  lead  from  every  side,  towards 
which  men  may  travel  from  any  quarter,  by  the  most  diversified 
roads, — ^by  the  thorny  and  rugged  ways  of  strict  investigation — 
by  the  more  flowery  paths  of  sentiment  and  feeling;  but,  arrived 
at  its  precincts,  all  find  that  there  is  but  one  gate  whereby 

tbej  m&j  enter, .  but  one  door  to  \kB  di^^old,  narrow  and 
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low,  perhaps,  and  causiDg  flesh  and  blood  to  stoop  as  it  passef^ 
in.  They  may  wander  about  its  outskirts,  tliey  may  admire 
the  goodliness  of  its  edifices  and  of  its  bulwarks,  but  they  can- 
not be  its  deoizens  and  children,  if  they  eater  not  by  that  one 
gate,  of  absolute,  unconditional,  submission  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Church* 

Assuredly,  there  is  something  here  beautifully  contrasted,  to 
the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  with  the  manifest  imperfections  of 
the  other  system*  There  is  a  natural  and  obvious  beauty  m  j 
the  simplicity  of  this  basis,  which  at  once  gives  stability  and  I 
unity  to  conviction,  which  makes  the  terms,  whereon  men  are 
received  into  the  pale  of  a  religion,  equal  to  all,  whether  learned 
or  ilUterate,  quick  or  dull  of  apprehension,  and  which  obliges 
all  to  divest  themselves  of  their  peculiar  prejudices  and 
opinions,  if  they  clash  with  the  doctrines  taiight« 

But  the  beauty  of  this  system  ends  not  here:  for,  after 
each  one  has  thus  embraced  the  religioiii  upon  a  principle  one      J 
acd  indivisible,  his  affections  and  tastes  are  allowed  their  fullest      i 
playi  they  may  devote  themselves  to  the  adorning  and  com* 
ni ending   of   his   religion,  from  the  various  storehouses  of 
topics  which  their  pursuits  may  afford  themj  and  he  will  in 
it  find  a  fitting  and  a  perfect  theme  to  repay  all  his  zeal  and  \ 
'  lore.     The  motives   which  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  the 
faith  will  still  continue  within  hiiy  as  links  of  attachment  to    I 
its  profession;  but  the  ground  of  his  belief  will  be  unchanged 
tof  ever. 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  reflection  of  no  mean  import- 
Aoce,  It  is  extremely  common,  to  ask  an  untutored  Catho- 
lic on  what  grounds  he  became,  or  is^  a  Catholic ;  and  it  will 
often  appear,  that  the  answer  which  he  gives  is  not  logical,  or 
saiisfactory-  It  probably  is  not  to  youj  but,  mark!  while  ho 
luiswers  the  question,  he  is  not  giving  you  the  grounds  on 
which  he  believes  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  C  bur  eh,  he  is 
oalj  giving  you  the  motives  which  brought  him,  or  bind  him 
to  it;  and  these  grounds  are  as  different,  as  dii?er6e^  aa  xKe 
ftffectioofl,  as  the  pursuits,  and  as  the  characters  of  ityAa- 

a. 
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Tidoals-  Yoa  hare  not  in  jmxr  mind  the  key  neeessarj  to 
ondentand  the  force  of  those  motives  which  influenced  him. 
But  it  is  not  on  their  strength  thathebelieTesintransuhstantia- 
tion ;  it  is  not  on  that  ground — whatever  it  be—  that  he  believes 
in  auricular  confession,  or  that  he  practises  it..  He  is  not 
giving  you,  therefore,  the  grounds  of  his  belief;  he  is 
giving  you  the  reasons  by  which  he  was  led  to  satisfactory 
inquiries  regarding  the  grounds  of  £uth.  And  this  is  certainly 
remarkable,  that  in  every  one  who  has  embraced  the  Catholic 
religion,  whatever  was  his  difficulty  in  first  receiving  it,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  first  obstacles  to  his  complete  convic- 
tion, when  once  he  has  embraced  and  received  it,  it  takes  as 
strong  a  hold  upon  his  affections  and  thoughts,  as  it  could  have 
done,  if  he  had  been  educated  in  it  from  his  infancy.  It  is,  if 
I  may  illustrate  it  by  a  comparison,  like  a  shoot  or  slip, 
which  is  forced  into  the  ground,  and  requires  a  certain  degree 
of  violence  for  the  purpose.  It  must  be  by  a  sharp  and  wound- 
ing point  that  it  is  made  to  penetrate  the  hard  surface  of  the 
earth ;  but  no  sooner  has  it  once  been  there  placed,  than  it  sends 
forth  shoots,  to  go  and  suck  the  nourishment  on  every  side; 
and  the  earth  that  has  so  received  it,  closes  and  entwines  itself 
around  it,  and  becomes  kindly  and  attached  to  it;  so,  that  if  ' 
you  should  wish,  after  a  short  time,  to  root  it  up,  you  must 
rend  and  tear  that  earth«  in  pieces,  into  which  originally  it 
seemed  to  be  driven  against  its  wilL 

But  now,  allow  me  to  contrast  with  the  examples  of  conver- 
sion which  I  have  just  given  you,  others  of  a  different  class. 

I  have  told  you,  that  in  perusing  the  works  of  men  who 
have  within  these  few  years  become  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church — men  of  talent  and  erudition — we  shall  hardly  find 
two  of  them  agree  upon  the  grounds  which  they  record,  as 
having  induced  them  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion.  But, 
you  may  also  read  similar  works  on  the  other  side,  purport- 
ing to  give  the  grounds  upon  which  individuals  have 
abandoned  the  Catholic  Church,  and  become  members  of 
gome  Frot09ttuit  communion.     It  is,  indeed,  very  seldom*  that 
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men  of  any  considerable  ability,  or  at  all  known  to  tbe  public 
for  tbeir  learning,  ba^e  written  snch  treatises ;  but  stUl,  such 
as  tbey  are,  tbey  have  been,  in  general,  widely  disseminated^ 
It  htt5  been  thought  useful  to  throw  them  in  a  cheap  form, 
among  the  public,  and  particular!  j  among  the  lower  orders,  that 
they  may  see  examples  of  conversion  from  the  Catholic  religion. 
Now,  I  have  read  such  of  these  as  have  fallen  in  my  way,  and 
Bave  noted,  that,  instead  of  the  rich  variety  of  motives  which 
liave  brought  learned  men  to  the  Catholic  Church,  there  is  a 
9ad  meagrenesjs  of  reasoning  in  them;  indeed,  that  they  all, 
without  exception,  give  me  but  one  argument.  The  history,  in 
every  case,  is  simply  this;  that  tlie  indifidual — by  aomo 
obanoe  or  other,  probably  through  the  ministry  of  some  pious 
iperson — became  possessed  of  the  word  of  God,  of  the  Bible; 
that  he  perused  this  Book;  that  he  could  not  find  in  it  tran- 
*mbstantiation  or  auricular  confession,  that  he  could  not  dis- 
cover in  it  one  word  of  purgatory,  or  of  venerating  images. 
He  perhaps  goes  to  the  priest,  and  tells  him  that  he  cannot 
Gnd  these  doctrines  in  the  Bible;  his  priest  argues  with  him, 
and  endeavours  to  convince  him  that  he  should  shut  up  the  book 
which  is  leading  him  astray;  he  perseveres,  he  abandons  the 
communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome — or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed, the  errors  of  that  Church^ — and  becomes  a  Protestant, 
Now  through  all  this  process,  the  man  was  a  Protestant; 
from  the  beginning  he  started  with  the  principle,  that  what- 
soever is  not  in  that  book,  cannot  be  true  in  religion,  or  an 
^^ticle  of  faith— and  that  is  the  principle  of  Protestantism, 
He  took  Protestantism,  therefore,  for  granted,  before  he 
began  to  examine  the  Catholic  doctrine-  He  set  out  with 
the  supposition,  that  whatever  is  not  in  the  Bible,  is  no  part 
of  God's  truth;  he  does  not  Und  certain  things  in  the  Bible 
and  he  concludes  that,  therefore,  the  religion  that  holds  these, 
is  not  the  true  religion  of  Christ*  The  work  was  done  be- 
fore; it  is  not  an  instance  of  conversion;  it  is  only  a  case  of 
one,  who  has  lately,  perhaps  unconsciously,  had  Vi\s  \jt^ijJBl 
filled  with  Protestant prineipiest  coming  openW  to  decWeA^em, 
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Tbe  ground  on  which  the  inquiry  should  have  been  conducted 
vas,  manifestly,  not  to  assume,  in  the  first  instance,  that  there 
is  no  truth  but  what  is  expressly  contained  in  the  Bible;  but 
to  examine  whether  that  is  the  only  rule  of  faith,  or  whether 
there  are  not  other  means  also  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of 
God's  revelation. 

From  all  that  I  have  said,  you  will  easily  deduce,  that  the 
object  which  I  shall  have  in  view,  through  my  first  course  of 
l'  lectures,  will  be  to  examine  the  relative  value  of  the  two  rules'* 
\  OE  eaith;  to  see  whether  the  Catholic  is  not  fully  justified 

Iin  the  admission  of  this  principle,  that  God  has  appointed  His  • 
Church,  the  infallible  and  unfailing  depository  of  all  truth. 
-  I  now  come  to  say  a  few  words  on  i)ie  manner  in  which 
the  inquiry  shall  be  conducted.  You  will  naturally  at  once 
suppose,  that  these  will  be  what  are  commonly  called  contro' 
vernal  lectures.  I  own  that  I  have  a  great  dislike — almost 
an  antipathy — to  the  name;  for  it  supposes  that  we  consider 
ourselves  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  others;  that  we  adopt 
the  principle  which  I  reprobated  at  the  commencement 
of  my 'discourse — of  establishing  our  doctrines  by  over* 
throwing  those  of  others.  Now,  my  brethren,  it  is  not 
so.  We  hold,  that  the  demonstration  of  our  belief,  and 
of  its  grounds,  may  be  conducted  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  existence  of  any  other  system.  I  might 
prove  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  you,  precisc4y, 
as  I  should,  if  addressing  an  eastern  audience,  who  had 
never,  perhaps,  heard  even  the  name  of  Protestantism.  I 
could  expound  the  grounds  on  which  we  believe,  without  ever 
adverting  to  the  existence  of  any  opposing  system.  We  do^ 
not  wish  to  think  that  we  have  adversaries  or  enemies  to 
attack;  for  we  are  willing  to  consider  all  who  are  separated 
from  us,  as  in  a  state  of  error  indeed,  but  of  involuntary  error. . 
We  hope  that,  having  been  educated  in  certain  principles  and 
opinions,  and  not  having  taken. leisure  to  examine  sufficiently 
into  the  grounds  of  their  faith,  or  having  had  their  first  im- 
pressioDs  so  /at  strengthened  by  the  subsequent  efiPorts  of  their 
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instructors,  tliat  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  contrary  im- 
pression to  be  made,  tbey  are  ratber  separated  from  us  than 
armed  against  us-^^rather  wanderers  from  the  city  of  God,  than 
enemies  to  its  peace.  Hence  it  is  not  in  the  way  of  contro- 
versy* it  is  not  as  attacking'  others,  or  even  as  wishing  to  gaitt 
a  victory,  or  to  have  a  triumpli,  that  I  intend  to  address  you. 
In  stating  and  explaining  our  own  doctrines  I  will  avoid, 
us  much  as  possible,  the  esamination  of  others*  opinions; 
because  I  am  satisfied  that  the  course  of  argument  to  be 
pursued,  is  such  as^  in  establishing  our  doctrines,  will 
prove  them  not  merely  trae,  but  exclusively  true*  The 
method,  therefore,  wlilcb  I  shall  follow,  I  would  rather 
call  demonstrative  than  controversial.  It  will  consist  in 
laying  before  you  the  grounds  of  our  doctrines,  rather 
than  in  endeavouring  to  overtax  row  those  professed  by  otheru- 
Jt  will  likewise  be  essentially  inductive — that  is  to  say^ 
I  will  not  take  any  one  single  principle  for  granted,  which 
will  possibly  bear  a  dispute,  1  will  begin  with  the  simplest 
elements,  and  they  shall,  as  they  go  on,  develop  them-* 
selves,  by  their  own  power*  It  sball  be  my  endeavour  to  eon- 
duct  the  inquiry  precisely  as  one  would  do  who  has  no  prejn- 
dice  on  either  side ;  but  who,  using  such  measure  of  sagacity 
or  inductive  skill,  in  tracingout  proofs,  as  he  may  possess,  should 
proceed  to  search  out  what  is  right  and  true.  We  will  open  the 
M'ord  of  God;  we  will  examine  it  by  such  principles  as  all 
must  admit;  we  will  discover  what  are  the  only  consequences  A 
that  can  be  drawn  from  it ;  and  for  whom  the  consequence  ^ 
■ball  be,  his  doctrine  we  will  embrace.  This  is  the  simple 
method  which  I  intend  to  follow;  and  this  will  certainly 
exclude  what  I  fear  has  been  too  common  elsewhere,  and  that, 
not  merely  because  the  method  itself  will  not  allow  it  to  enter, 
but  because  I  trust,  that  whatever  method  were  pursued  in 
this  holy  place,  it  would  not  admit  it: — I  mean,  the  system 
of  misrepreaentation  of  the  doctrines  of  ofJiers,  wbich  is,  alasl 
too  common  in  this  city.  I  have  no  hesitation  m  aay^ii^,  ^^\%l 
u^ver  jet  has  aa  attempt  been  made  to  exTOun^  C«lN)cw>Vv^^ 
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doctrines,  in  any  other  place  of  worsh^  but  our  own,  without 
/those  doctrines  being  most  strang^j  misrepresented — ^without 
their  being,  in  the  first  place,  themselves  made  totally  differ* 
«nt  from  what  they  are;  and  then,  supposed  to  rest  on  grounds 
which  we  absolutely  reject. 

Now,  as  I  said  before,  I  shaU  scarcely  have  to  touch  on  the 
opinions  of  others ;  I  do  not  intend  to  involye  myself  in  ques* 
tions  regarding  what  any  sect  or  section  of  Christians  be- 
lieves ;  I  will  lay  before  you,  what  the  Catholic  doctrine  is,  and 
endeavour  to  explain  the  proofs  of  that  doctrine ;  and  if  I  have 
to  answer  objections— which  will  be  extremely  seldom— or  to 
comment  upon  the  principles  of  others— I  will  always  make 
it  a  point,  as  much  as  possible,  to  give  my  statement  in  the 
words  of  some  accredited  defender  and  supporter  of  the  Pro- 
testant cause. 

The  last  quality  and  characteristic  which  I  shall  be  anxious 
to  infuse  into  this  course  of  instruction,  will  be  that  which  the 
epistle  I  have  quoted  to  you,  is  particular  in  inculcating—- 
that  is,  a  spirit  of  mildness  and  of  gentleness,  the  avoiding  of 
any  expression  which  can  possibly  wound  the  feeling  of 
any  individual,  the  refraining  from  any  term  of  reproach,  and 
from  the  use  of  any  name  which  is  reprobated  and  disliked 
by  those  of  whom  we  speak.  It  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  keep 
dear,  as  much  as  possible,  of  individuals,  except  when  obliged 
to  quote  their  words,  in  justification  of  expressions  I  may  use. 
This  is  the  practice,  and  always  has  been,  amongst  us.  It 
has  been  our  rule,  in  treating  of  the  differences  between  us 
and  many  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  to  speak  of  them,  as 
much  as  we  can,  with  charity  and  compassion.  We  are  ac- 
cused, indeed,  of  an  eager  spirit  of  proselytism,  of  going 
from  door  to  door,  to  gain  converts;  and  were  there  any  bit- 
terness in  our  heart,  were  there  any  feeling  of  dislike,  of 
antipathy  to  others,  were  there  any  thing  but  the  true  spirit 
of  kindness  and  charity,  and  love  of  our  neighbours  in  God, 
in  the  motives  of  our  ministry,  assuredly  we  should  not  take 
tie  trouble  and  pains  for  which  we  are  reproved. 
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But,  my  brethreiif  this  has  been  the  faile  of  the  Catholio 

religion  at  all  times,  though  never  bo  nrnch  as  now,  that  it  has 
to  he  preached  less  in  honoiu*  thaji  in  dishonour-^in  evil  repute 
rather  than  in  good  repute.  In  whatever  way  we  may  pro- 
pose our  doctrines,  it  is  impoasible  for  them  not  to  he  repro- 
bated, and  misrepresented  too.  We  may  say,  as  did  our 
Saviour  to  the  Jews,  **  Uuto  whom  shall  I  liken  die  men  of 
this  generation,  and  to  what  are  they  like?  They  are  like  unto 
children  sitting  in  the  market-place,  and  speakiugone  to  another 
and  aayiug,  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced; 
we  have  mourned,  and  ye  have  not  wept.  For  John  the  Bap- 
tist came  neither  eating  bread  nor  drinking  wine  |  and  ye  say. 
He  hath  a  devil.  The  Son  of  man  is  come  eating  and  drink- 
ing; and  ye  say,  Behold  a  glutton  and  a  drinker  of  wine,  a 
friend  of  puhlicans  and  sinners  I  And  wisdom  is  justified  by  all 
her  children  !"♦  If  the  Catholic  Church  enjoin  the  doctrine 
of  severe  mortification  and  penance,  she  is  immediately  traduced 
M  opposed  to  the  word  of  God,  by  substituting  the  efficacy 
of  man  for  the  merits  of  Christ.  If,  at  other  times,  she 
Beem  to  relax  that  severity  which  others  would  desire,  and 
allow  innocent  mirth  to  mtugle  with  the  close  of  that  day 
which  God  has  dedicated  to  his  service,  then  is  she,  on  the 
contrary,  represented  as  being  lax  in  her  morals,  and  as 
encouraging  the  profanation  of  God's  holy  seasons.  If  her 
anchorites  gird  themselves  with  sackcloth,  and  retire  for  pray- 
er and  meditation  from  the  haunts  of  men,  it  is  a  gloomy  and 
unholy  superstition ;  if  her  priests  minister  at  the  altar,  clad  in 
costly  raiment,  it  is  pronounced  mere  vanity,  and  a  worldly 
spbit.  And  thus,  whatever  we  do,  whatever  doctrine  we  teach, 
whatever  practice  we  inculcate,  it  is  sure  to  he  found  repre- 
hensible; and  some  ground  or  other  is  easily  discovered,  where- 
on it  must  be  condemned^ 

But  then,  let  na  ful£l  the  other  portion  of  this  text,  and 
justify  the  divine  wisdom  of  our  religion  in  our  conduct.     You, 
who  well  know  this  wisdom,  and  the  principles  inculcaAjfcd  \i^ 
your  teachers  and  guides,  have  ofiten  heard  tow,  e\eTim\K\ft'E^» 
*X.ukc  vii*  3K 
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f  fcpecty  it  was  meet  for  your  religion  to  resemble  its  diyine  \ 
Founder,  how,  as  He  was  ever  calmnniated,  and  persecuted,  and  1 
ill-treated  by  men,  so  must  you  likewise  expect  that — ^whether 
in  prosperity  or  in  adversity — ^your  doctrines,  and  opinions,  and 
institutions,  should  be  held  up  to  the  hatred  and  the  scorn  of  the 
world.  But  remember,  that  while  your  Redeemer  submitted 
i  in  every  other  respect  to  the  will  of  His  persecutors,  while  He 
!  allowed  himself  to  be  bound,  and  scourged,  and  crowned  with 
I  thorns,  and  mocked,  and  scoffed,  and  even  crucified  for  your 
sins,  there  was  one  thing  only,  in  the  course  of  his  passion, 
wherein  He  refused  to  yield  to  the  designs  of  his  enemies ;  one 
point  in  which  He  would  not  submit  to  their  inflictions;  and 
that  was,  when  they  attempted  to  force  gall  and  vinegar  upon 
\h\&  lips;  for,  when  he  had  tcisted  he  would  not  drink,*  And^ 
in  this  respect,  therefore,  do  you  likewise  refuse  to  submit  to 
that  whereunto  others  may  wish  to  drive  you.  Allow  nothing 
which  they  may  say — allow  no  excesses  on  their  part — to  lead 
you  to  the  utterance  of  one  word  of  bitterness  or  acrimony. 
Let  them  not  ever  gain  the  triumph  over  you  of  making  you 
in  this  respect,  like  themselves,  by  extorting  from  you  reviling 
and  scoffing  words,  instead  of  sound  and  solid  argument,  urged 
in  the  mildest  phrase. 

In  conclusion,  my  brethren,  allow  me  to  say,  that  it  is 
only  the  grace  of  God  which  can  g^ve  us  mutual  strength  to 
go  through  the  task  which  I  have  proposed;  that  all  our  efforts 
will  fail,  that  your  attendance  will  be  without  profit,  and  my 
ministry  without  fruit,  unless  God  send  his  blessing  upon  us; 
unless  He  give  force  and  efficacy  to  my  unworthy  lips,  and 
put  a  candid  and  teachable  spirit  in  your  hearts;  that  so  ye 
may  be  moved  to  come  hither,  not  by  idle  curiosity,  or  a 
desire  to  hear  something  new,  but  from  a  real  anxiety  every 
day  to  learn  more  Q.nd  more,  and  to  improve  yourselves,  not 
merely  in  the  knowledge  of  your  faith,  but  in  the  practice  of 
all  that  St  inculcates  and  teaches ;  that  so  you  may  be  not  only 
hearers  of  the  word,  but  also  doers — a  blessing  which  I  pray 
God  to  grant  you  evermore.  Amen. 
*  MatU  xxvii.  34. 
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"  Try  ali  things,  and  holdfast  thai  which  u  good  J* 

1  OWN,  my  bretEren,  that  I  feel  considerably  rejoiced  and 
comforted,  at  seeing'  tbe  good-will  with  which  you  have  com- 
menced your  attendance  upon  this  course  of  lectures;  and  still 
more,  at  seeing  such  a  full  attendance  here  this  evening. 
For,  I  must  acknowledge,  that  I  have  feared  leat  the  neces- 
sarily abstract  nature  of  the  subject,  which  I  treated  in  my 
opniog   discourse,    added    to  the  circumstance   that,   from 
previous   fatigue,    I  had    not,  in   my  estimation,  done   jus* 
tice   to  the    interesting   view    which   I  wished  to    propose 
might,  perhaps,  have  deterred  many  from  contirming  their 
attendance  upou  what   promised  such  comparatively  slight 
interest*     Nothing,  indeed,  my  bretlireTi,  is  easier  than   to 
throw  considerable  interest  over  any  subject,  by  cond*^n3ing 
ite  facts  into  a  small  space,  and  crowding  together  the  most 
fitriking  aspects  that  it  will  hear,     Bnt,  although  upon  another 
occasion  I  may  have  been  compelled  ta  follow  that  course, 
tt  is  always  an  unsatisfactory  one:  because,  by  it,  injustice 
is  done  to  two  important  parties^the  cause  tn  hand,  and  tboae 
wlio  are  anxious  to  hear  its  demonstration*    To  the  causc^  for 
this  simple  reason,  that,  although,  in  every  question^  there  must 
be  some  more  leading  and  more  important  points,  yet  are  the 
connecting  links  likewise  of  essential  importance;  and  though, 
bj  sweeping  away  that  intermediate  matter,  you  may  place 
tbe  object  in  a  more  striking  and  moving  point  of  view ;  yet 
you  essentially  weaken  it,  by  depriving  it  of  that  support 
and  coDsisteney  which  the  connexion  between  it  and  other 
parts  of  the  system,  through  those  less  important  elements,  alone 
can  give.     And  injustice  is,  likewise,  done  to  those  who  come 
to  learn;  for,  it  may,  perchance,  be,  that  tWir  iitEie\AU%*,  vV 
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the  J  lUffer  from  us,  do  not  so  mnch  lie  in  the  leading  and  im« 
portant  features  of  the  case,  as  in  some  comparatively  insig- 
nificant circumstance,  some  trifling  objection^  which,  from 
their  particular  cast  of  mind,  has  much  greater  force  with 
them  than  we  can  understand;  and  so  they  may  depart  with 
the  impression,  that  we  have  only  acted  the  part  of  skilful  ad- 
vocates, putting  forward  some  few  favourable  points,  while 
we  pass  over  the  weaker  portions  of  our  case.  And  hence 
it  is  that  I  shall  have,  more  than  once,  to  claim  your  indul- 
gence— but  I  feel  that,  on  simply  asking  it,  the  boon  is  granted 
»— for  entering  into  more  minute  particulars,  and  compara- 
tively secondary  matter,  than  may  appear  to  some  of 
sufficient  value  to  occupy  attention.  Even  this  evenings 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  grapple  so  closely  with  the 
subject  in  hand  as  I  intend,  hereafter;  and  if,  upon  seeing  me 
place  in  the  way  so  many  preliminary  observations,  and  re- 
move, to  a  certain  distance,  the  closer  examination  of 
the  important  points  which  I  have  proposed  for  discussion, 
any  one  should  be  tempted  to  think  that  it  is  my  wish  to 
escape  from  them,  I  only  entreat  of  him  to  continue  his 
attendance;  and  I  will  promise  him,  that,  in  due  time,  after 
such  introductory  observations  as  I  consider  requisite  for  the 
full  understanding  of  the  question,  he  shall  see  every  point  met 
in  the  fairest,  the  fullest,  and  the  most  impartial  manner. 
Now,  therefore,  to  connect  what  I  have  to  say,  this  evening, 
with  what  I  have  already  premised,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  giving  you,  in  a  few  sentences,  what  I  said  at  our 
last  meeting.  I  there  endeavoured  to  establish  a  very 
important  distinction  between  the  grounds  on  which  a 
man  justifies  himself  to  his  conscience  and  conviction, 
in  his  adherence  to  any  particular  religion,  and  the  essential 
foundation  whereupon  rests  its  creed — ^the  principle,  if  I  may 
so  say,  of  its  very  existence.  I  observed,  that  many  pro- 
fessed the  Protestant  religion,  merely  because  they  were  bom 
in  it;  because  they  have  always  heard  it  spdcen  of  as  certain 
and  true,  or  because  they  are  accustomed  to  hear  every  other 
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religion  rejected  and  condemned,  as  absolutely  untenable ;  and 
I  pomted  out  the  clear  distinction,  between  this  reaaoning'  and 
the  grounds,  on  which  that  religion  must  justify  itaelf*  I  ob- 
served that  a  person  might  be  a  Protestant,  on  most  of  tliese 
motives — and  the  great  majority  of  Protestants  are  so  on  some 
one  of  them — and  that  yet,  not  one  of  these  touched  upon,  or 
led  to,  the  fundamental  principle  which  Protestantism  proposes 
as  its  basis — the  individual  examinatioBj  and  discovery  of  i  ts  doc- 
trines in  the  Word  of  God  j  whereas,  oa  the  contrary,  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  be  brought  to  the  Catholic  religion,  or 
to  adhere  to  it,  upon  any  principle  whatever,  without,  in  the  act 
of  entering  it,  embracing,  and  identifying  with  his  conscience 
and  conviction,  the  fundamental  principle  of  Catholicity*  For 
no  one  is,  or  can  be,  a  Catholic,  but  by  hia  entire  submission 
to  the  authority  of  his  Church, 

The  consequence  which  I  wished  to  draw  from  these  reflex- 
ions was  of  an  important  character r  namely,  that,  in  all  discuss- 
ions upon  this  solemn  topic,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
motives  which  many  give,  why  they  are  attached  to,  and  love, 
their  religion;  hut  only  with  the  grounds  whereupon  they  be- 
lieve, whereupon  they  found  their  faith,  and  justify  their  par- 
ticular profession;  and  this  leads  us  to  the  examination  of 
what  is  the  vital,  fundamental,  principle  of  the  Protestant,  and 
what  of  the  Catholic,  religion.  The  discussion  of  these  two 
points  will  form  the  subject  of  the  course  on  which  I  have  en- 
tered. This  evening,  I  will  confine  myself  exclusively,  to  treat- 
ing of  that  principle  which  is  held  by  Protestants,  as  the 
essential  and  ftindamental  principle  of  their  faith.  And  having, 
thus,  occasion  to  speak  so  largely  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
wishing  to  complete  that  section  of  my  subject,  I  will  ex- 
plain what  is  the  doctrine  of  Catholics  regarding  it.  But  I 
win  proceed  no  farther  with  their  belief,  reserving  to  myself 
to  expound  it  more  largely  and  satisfactorily  at  a  future 
meeting. 

There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  give  the  popular  statement  of 
the  difference,  between  Catholics  afid  those  wlio  d^s%e\it  ^Tovci 
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them,  regarding  the  rule  of  faith.  It  is  very  ieasy  to  say 
that  Catholics  admit  the  authority  of  the  Church;  and  that 
Protestants  allow  of  no  rule  but  the  written  Word  of  God, 
Such  a  statement  appears,  at  first  sight  simple ;  but,  if  any 
one  will  take  the  pains  to  analyze  it,  he  will  find  it  fraught 
with  considerable  difficidties. 

For  instance,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Word  of  God,  or 
the  Scriptures,  being  "  the  only  rule  of  faith?"  Does  it  mean, 
that  it  is  to  be  the  rule  for  the  Church,  or  for  its  indiridual 
members?  Does  it  mean,  that  public  declarations  or  the  sym- 
bols of  faith  are  based  upon  the  Word  of  God?  or,  to  bor- 
row the  language  of  some  ancient  philosophers  who  used  to 
say,  that  each  man  is  a  microcosm  or  a  little  world — shall  we 
consider  him  likewis^as  a  little  Church,  with  power  of  ex- 
amining and  deciding  upon  matters  of  religion?  Does  it  mean^ 
that  there  is  an  individual  light  promised,  or  granted,  by 
God,  so  that  each  one  is  under  the  guidance  and  infallible 
authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  or,  that,  abandoned  to  those 
lights  which  he  may  possess,  from  his  own  learning  or  ac- 
quirements, his  peculiar  measure  of  mind  and  understanding 
is  to  be  his  rule  and  guide  in  drawing  his  faith  from  the  Word 
of  God?  But,  to  show  that  these  difficulties  are  not  imaginary, 
let  us  examine  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
which  its  rule  of  faith  is  laid  down;  articles  which  all  the 
clergy  must  subscribe  to,  and  teach,  as  their  belief.*  In  the 
Sixth  Article  it  is  said,  that  '<  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation ;  so  that  whatever  is  not  read 

*  I  have  been  censured  for  including  the  Church  of  England  among 
those  Protestants  who  hold  private  judgment,  and  arguing  against  it  ou 
this  ground.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  large  and  re- 
spectable body  in  the  Anglican  Church,  to  whose  principles  the  reason- 
ing of  this  and  other  lectures  will  not  apply ;  and  this  is  even  more  true 
now  than  when  the  Lectures  were  delivered.  But  I  should  greatly 
doubt  whether  among  the  great  numbers  who  attended  them  there  were 
any,  or  at  least  sufficient,  to  warrant  my  departure  from  the  discussion  of 
popular  protestantism,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Church.  To  such, 
therefore,  must  the  published  Lectures  be  considered  as  addressed.  The 
peculiar  views  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  English  Church,  represented  by 
the  Oxford  Divines  belong  uA  totally  different  q^re  of  controversy. 
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therein,  nor  maj  be  proved  therebj,  i«  not  to  be  required  of  ^ 

any  man  that  it  shoiild  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  '  -  *  -*" 
thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  aalvation*"  In  this  passage 
there  is  not  one  word  about  the  individual  right  of  any  one  to 
judge  for  himself— it  only  teaches  that  no  one  is  to  be 
charged  with  the  belief  of  any  doctrine,  no  one  can  be  re- 
quired to  give  hh  adhesion  to  any  article,  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  Word  of  God.  But  it  is  here  evident,  that  the 
application  of  the  rule  is  placed  in  other  hands ;  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  some  one,  not  named,  from  exacting  belief 
beyond  a  certain  point;  it  is  a  limitation  of  the  power  to  re^ 
quij'e  submission  to  the  teaching  of  some  authority.  That 
this  autbority  is  the  Church  tbere  can  be  no  doubt»  if  we 
compare  the  Twentieth  Article,  There  it  is  said,  that,  **  The 
Chm*ch  hath  power  to  ordain  rites  and  cercmooies,  and  au- 
thority in  controversies  of  faith ;  and  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for 
the  Church  to  ordain  any  tbing  contrary  to  God*s  Word  writ- 
ten; neither  may  it  so  expound  any  passage  of  Scripture,  as 
to  be  repugnant  to  another."* 

This  Article  seems  further  to  increase  the  complexity  and* 
confusion  of  the  rale  of  taitb,  as  laid  dowo  by  the  Established 
Church*  It  says,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Cliurchhas  autbority, 

*  The  reader  will  observe,  tliat  I  overlook  the  important  inqniry*  wlie- 
tber  this  arlide,  as  far  tis  '^and  yet,"  is  genuine  or  noL  Dr  iJurtiet  ac- 
knowledures  Ll^^mL  it  is  not  found  in  the  ori|^uiid  mnntiiscriptf  cootaiuiug'  the 
wtwcription* ;  and  it  is  Hbaeiil  fromlhecopy  of  tliettrtides  approved  hy  Par- 
liameot.  The  bishop  supposes  it  to  hiive  hoen  added  between  ibe  sufi^crip- 
tjoo  aad  the  en^yrfosaing  j  Rud  fancies  tiit!  engrossed  copy  to  have  parished 
ntLatubetU.  (Ei-posilioii  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articli^;  Loud.  ]6d^')TP-  I0-) 
But  this  conjecture,  as  well  as  otiver  ar§[uments  ia  I'avour  of  the  cbitiae, 
are  ably  confuted  by  Gollin*!^  in  his  '*  PriealcnifL  in  perfection."  Loud. 
171 0.  To  hii  arguments  we  rnny  add»  thutj  in  the  **  Article*  of  KeHj^ion 
igroed  upon  by  the  Archbishops  etnd  Bishops  of  Ireland,  ia  1615/'  Lond. 
1629»  the  clause  on  authority  in  contro verifies  of  faith  i&  omitttid,  though 
the  articles  are  verbatim  the  sEime,  with  additions.  In  ihe  *'  Copie  of  the 
prcK:eediog9  of  some  worthy  and  learned  Diviuea^  appointed,  by  the  Lords, 
tome^tat  the  Bishop  of  Lincolne*3,  in  Wijatminster,  touching  iiinovRtiou» 
in  the  doctrines  and  JitcipHoeof  the  Chorch  of  England,  Load.  Tfi-IL  we 
reatJr  p,  l»  **  Innovations  in  Doctrine,  *quiere.  Whether,  in  tiie  Twentieth 
Article,  these  words  are  not  inserted,  Hab^t  Ecclesia  nutUont^iUm  m 
coiitroTersiifi  fidfli/  " 
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in  matters  of  £uth ;  and  then,  that  the  Church  eaanot  prMeribe 
anything  eontrarj  to  Scripture.  But,  if  it  be  deterauBed, 
in  these  solemn  terms  that  the  Church  shall  not  enforce 
doctrines,  nor  define  systems,  oontrary  to  the  Word  of  God, 
the  yery  proposition  recognises  the  necessity  of  a  superior 
authority  to  control  its  decisions.  For,  if  we  should  say,  that, 
in  this  country,  the  judges  of  the  land  have  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  law,  but  yet  shall  not  be  allowed  to  decree  anything 
oontrary  to  the  statutes;  I  ask  you,  is  it  not  necessarily  implied 
in  the  very  enimciation  of  that  proposition,  that  an  authority 
somewhere  exists,  capable  of  judging  whether  those  magistrates 
have  contravened  that  rule,  and  of  preventing  their  continuing 
so  to  act.  When,  therefore,  it  is,  in  like  manner,  affirmed  that 
the  Church  has  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  yet  a  rule  is  given 
whereby  the  justice  of  its  decisions  is  to  be  determined,  and 
no  exemption  £rom  error  is  allowed  to  it,  it  is  no  less  implied 
that,  besides  the  Church,  there  is  some  superior  authority  to 
orevent  its  acting  contrary  to  the  code  that  has  been  put  into 
its  hands.  Now,  what  authority  is  this,  and  where  does  it 
reside  ?  Is  it  that  each  one  has  to  judge  for  himself,  whether 
the  Church  be  contradicting  the  express  doctrines  of  Scripture, 
and,  consequently,  is  each  person  thus  constituted  judge  over 
the  decisions  of  his  Church?  If  so,  this  is  the  most  anomalous 
form  of  society  that  ever  was  imagined.  For,  if  each  individual, 
singly  in  himself,  has  greater  authority  than  the  whole  collec- 
tively— ^for  the  Church  is  a  congregation  formed  of  its  mem- 
bers— ^the  authority  vested  in  that  whole  is  void  and  nugatory. 
Wherever  there  is  limitation  of  jurisdiction,  there  must  be 
superior  control :  and  if  the  Church  is  not  to  be  obeyed  when  it 
teaches  anything  contrary  to  Scripture,  there  are  only  two  alter- 
natives,— either  that  limitation  supposes  an  impossibility  of  its  so 
doing,  or  it  implies  the  possible  case  of  the  Church  being  law- 
fully disobeyed.  The  first  would  be  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  at 
open  variance  with  the  groundswhereontheProtestantChurches 
justify  their  original  separation.  The  Catholic,  too,  will  say  that 
the  Church  cannot  require  anything  to  be  believed  that  is  con- 
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trary  to  God's  written  word;  but  then  the  word  which  I  pro- 
nounce emphatlcallj  Is  taken  by  him  literati j:  the  Church 
cannot  teach  any  such  doctrine,  because  God's  word  is  pledg-ed  I 
that  she  shall  not-     The  superior  control  exists  in  the  guid-/ 
ance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,     But  if  the  Ciiitrch,  not  being  in-  /^yr 
faOible,  may  teach  things  contrary  to  ScripturCj  who  shall 
judge  it,  and  decide  between  it  and  those  whose  obedience  it 
exacts?     *'  If  the  salt  lose  its  savour,  with  what  shall  it  he     M 
•alted?*'     In  other  words,  if  there  be  a  tribunal  of  appeal     H 
from   this  fallible  Church,  where  does  it  exist;   iti   whose     H 
persons  is  its  representation  Tested?     Purely  these  are  sim- 
ple and  obvious  enquiries,  resulting  from  this  ill-conceived 
tlieory  of  Church  authority,  fl 

But  if  I  mention  them,  I  cannot  be  expected  to  answer 
them  J   nor    is    this  my    duty.     I  propose    them   merely   to 
filiow  some  of  the  many  difficulties  which  arise  against  the 
ordinary  and  popular  w^ay  of  propounding  the  Protestant  rule 
of  faith.     Well  thcn^  we  will  take  the  rule  with  all  its  diffi- 
calties — we  will  take  it  on  the  terms  on  which  it  is  commonly  \  fl 
onderstoodj  namely,  that  it  is  the  prerogative,  the  unalienable    ifl 
privilege,  of  every  Christian,  to  establish  for  himself  the  truth  /  H 
of  his  doctrine*  from  that  Book  which  God  has  delivered  to 7 
man;  nay  more,  that,  (according  to  Doctor  Beveridge's  rule, 
which  you  will  see  confirmed  by  other  and  later  authors,)  each 
individual  is  bound  to  look  to  the  proofs  of  what  he  specifi- 
cally believes,  and  obliged  to  be  a  member  of  his  Christian 
Church,  on  grounds  which  he  has  himself  verified.     I  will 
first  take  the  principle  in  this  general  and  broad  view,  and  see 
bow  far  it  is  possible  to  apply  It  as  the  basis  of  faith :  to  sim- 
plify the  examination  I  will  look  at  it  under  three  different 
aspects*     First,  I  will  discuss  the  ground  or  authority  for  this 
rule;  secondly,  its  application;  and  thirdly,  its  end. 

L  I  must  suppose  that  the  moment  human  authority  is 
alluded  to,  in  connexion  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  there       j  if 
will  be  the  greatest  jealousy  and  reserve  about  allowing  it^m 
»ny  way,   to  mterfere  in  the  scale  or  range  of  argument^ 
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whereby  the  principle  that  excludes  all  authority,  has  to  bo 
established*     I  must  suppose  that  every  Protestant,  in  examin* 
ing  the  grounds  of  his  religion,  is  most  careful  not  to  allow  a 
.  single  ingredient  to  mingle,  which  might  seem  to  give  the 
II  authority  of  manluiy  weight  among  the  grounds  on  which  he 
believes.     I  am  willing  to  suppose  that  he  must  have  a  method 
independent  of  this  dreaded  principle,  whereby  he  can  satisfy 
himself  individually  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Book  in 
/     which  exclusively  he  believes :  and  there  must  be  .some  train  of 
reasoning,  whereby  he  can  assure  himself  that  the  written  record* 
I  in  which  he  professes  to  put  his  whole  trust,  and  which  he  holds 
)  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  is  really  a  volume  of  divine  revelation. 
If  it  be  the  duty  of  every  one  to  take  the  word  of  God  as  his 
only  and  sufficient  rule,  that  rule  thereby  becomes  universal 
t  in  its  application,  being  the  rule  of  every  individual  member 
of  the  Christian  Church.     The  grounds,  therefore,  on  which 
I  it  rests  must  be  equally  universal,. and  within  the  reach  of  all. 
If  every  man,  even  the  most  illiterate,  have  a  right  to  study  the 
word  of  God ;  if  it  be  not  only  his  right,  but  his  duty  to  do  so, 
:  and  thence  to  draw  his  belief;  it  is  no  less  his  duty  to  satisfy 
himself  that  it  is  the  word  of  God:  and  the  process  of  reason- 
ing by  which  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion  must  be  naturally  < 
so  simple,  that  none  who  is  obliged  to  use  it  can  be  debarred 
from  its  construction. 

The  investigation  whereby  he  can  reach  the  conclusion,  that 
the  sacred  Volume,  put  into  his  hand,  is  really  the  Word  of  God, 
is  of  a  twofold  character.  In  the  first  place,  before  any  pro- 
testant  can  even  commence  the  examination  of  that  rule,  which 
his  religion  proposes  to  him,  he  must  have  satisfied  himself,  that 
all  the  books  or  writings,  collected  together  in  that  volume^ 
are  really  the  genuine  works  of  those  whose  names  they  bear; 
and  that  no  such  genuine  work  has  been  excluded ;  so  that  the 
rule  be  perfect  and  entire.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  he  must 
satisfy  himself  by  his  own  individual  examination,  that  this 
Book  is  inspired  by  God. 

Now^  my  brethren,  allow  me  to  ask  yout  how  many  of  those 
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who  profess  the  Protestant  religion,  have  made  these  examina* 
tions  ?  How  many  can  say,  that  they  have  satisfied  themseWes, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  canon  of  Scripture  put  into  their 
hands,  or  that  collection  of  sacred  treatises  which  we  call  the 
Bihle,  really  consists  of  the  genuine,  authentic  works  of 
their  supposed  writers,  and  excludes  none  that  have  a 
claim  to  equal  authenticity?  I  do  not  intend  to  show 
you  the  difficulties  of  this  process,  on  my  own  authority  ( 
I  do  not  maintain  that  it  is  not  followed  by  Protestants,  on 
my  own  assertion;  nor  do  I  intend  to  demonstrate,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  Protestant  to  search  and  satisfy  himself,  by 
ray  bare  word, — ^but,  I  will  quote  to  you  the  authority  of 
two  divines,  who  are  generally  considered  learned  and  well- 
informed  in  this  department  of  sacred  literature. 

The  first  whom  I  will  quote,  is  the  Reverend  Jeremiah  Joues, 

a  celebrated  Nonconformist  divine,  at  the  commencement  of 

the  last  century;  as  he  died  in  1724.     He  published  a  very 

learned  and  careful  and  even  difficult  treatise,  entitled,  "  A 

new  and  full  method  of  settling  the  canonical  authority  of 

the  New  Testament."     The  Reformation  had  already  lasted 

a  great  many  years,  and  yet,  it  was  only  then,  that  he  found 

out  a  new  and  Jttll  way,  of  establishing  the  New  Testament 

in  canonical  authority.     To  the  first  volume  he  prefixes  a 

long  dissertation,  on  the  importance  and  difficulties  of  his 

subject.   I  will  content  myself  with  reading  to  you  the  heads  of 

the  sections  or  essays  which  compose  it,  as  summed  up  at  its 

commencement.     I  quote  the  edition  published  at  Oxford,  in 

1827 ;  in  the  first  page  of  which  we  have  the  following  heads: 

*  First,  that  the  right  settling  of  the  canonical  authority  of 

the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  attended  with  very  many 

and  great  difficulties.     Second,  that   it  is  a  matter  of  the 

greatest  consequence  and  importance.     Third,  that  a  great 

number  of  Christians  are' destitute  of  any  good  arguments  for 

their  belief  of  the  canonical  authority  of  the  books  of  the  New 

Testament*     Fourth,  that  very  little  has  been  done  on  this 

stdfJectJ" 

c2  ^. 
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After  this,  we  haye  an  enumeration  of  tixe  reasons  why  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  all  the  books 
which  compose  the  New  Testament.  The  first  is,  the  immense 
number  of  works,  professing  to  be  written  by  apostles  and 
evangelists,  which  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  canon;  for 
Tcland,  in  his  Amyntor,  enumerates  eighteen  such,  which  have 
been  condemned,  and  consequentW^  are  not  now  received; 
and  Mr  Jones  remarks  tbat  the  list  is  very  far  from  being 
complste.  Then  there  are  other  works,  acknowledged  to  be 
written  by  discip?es  of  the  apostles,  by  persons  in  the  4same 
slcuatioQ  as  St  Luke  and  St  Maik.  Such  are  Barnabas 
and  Hermas;  whose  writings,  accordingly^  some  divines  of 
the  last  cent'ti-  y  thought  should  be  received  as  portions  of  the 
canon  of  Sci)  tore.  For  Pearson,  Grabe,  and  others,,  con- 
sider them  g  ^uine  productions  of  disciples;  and  therefore 
good  reasons  •-iiouM  be  given  why  they  are  not  to  be  received, 
as  well  as  the  writings  of  St  Luke  or  St  Mark.  These,  our 
author  observes,  are  matters  of  serious  difficulty,  and  require 
immense  reflection  and  trouble  to  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
In  fact,  he  occupies  three  closely  prmted  volumes  in  ex- 
amining and  discussing  them.  Yet,  all  this  is  only  pre- 
liminary to  the  enquiry,  whether  the  Scripture  be  the  Word 
of  God. 

The  second  head  is,  *'  that  this  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
consequence  and  importance,"  and  here  this  writer  has  re- 
marked, precisely  what  I  have ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Reformed  Church,  to  satisfy  himself,  individually, 
of  the  grounds  on  which  he  receives  the  Bible.  In  the 
third  section,  he  states,  **  that  a  great  number  of  Christians 
are  destitute  of  any  good  arguments  for  their  belief  of 
the  Canonical  authority  of  these  Books;"  and  this  is  com- 
pleted by  the  last  section,  wherein  he  proves,  <^  that  nothing 
at  all  had  been  done  by  the  Church  of  England,  or  the 
foreign  Reformed  Churches,  to  prove  that  these  were  the 
Scriptures!"  I  will  now  quote  you  his  own  words,  to  put 
bts  sentiments  beyond  doubt,  and  to  justify  all  that  I  have  said. 
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Id  page  I2|  he  speaks  tlius:  ''  He  who  has  but  the  least  oeca- 

tioD  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  religious  state  of  mankind, 

cannot  but  with  surprising  concern  have  observed,  how  slender 

and  uncertain  the  principles  are,  upon  which  men  receive  the 

Scriptures  as  the  word,  of  God.     The  truth  is,  though  a  very 

pjunful  one,  that  many  persons  commence  religious  at  once, 

tliej  don't  know  why,  and  so  with  a  blind  zeal  persist  in  areU- 

^on  which  is  thej  don't  know  whati  and,  bi/  the  chance  of 

iducaiion^  and  the  force  of  custom^  the^  receive  these  Scripture* 

oith^  Word  of  God  J  without  making  ani/  seriou9  enquiriei,  and 

contequentl^^  without  being  able  to  give  any  solid  reasons 

vohff  they  believe  them  to  be  suchJ^     The  greater  portion  of 

Protestants,  then,   according  to  this  divine,  believe  in  the 

Scriptures,  without  having  any  foundation  for  doing  so — they 

receive  it  gratuitously  as  the  Word  of  God,  without  being  able 

to  pro/e  it,  or  ever  having  heai^d  the  reasons  on  which  it  can 

be  pi-oved* 

Yet  this  is  not  so  strong  as  what  I  will  now  read,  from 
aoother  divine,  of  nearly  tbe  same  period;  I  mean  the  celebrated 
Richard  Baxter,  who,  in  his  well  known  and 'popular  work, 
"The  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,"  speaks  very  feelingly  on  the 
subject,  and  puts  a  very  strong  argument  into  our  mouths.  In 
page  197,  he  says,  **  Are  the  more  exercised,  understanding 
£Ort  of  Christians  able  by  sound  arguments  to  make  good 
the  veritj  of  Scripture?  Nayi  are  the  meaner  sort  of 
ministers  able  to  do  this  ?  Let  them  that  have  tried  judge.** 
Not  only,  then,  according  to  him,  the  better  exercised  and 
understanding  class  of  Protestants,  but  even  the  lower  order 
«f  ministers  or  teachers,  are  not  able  to  prove  the  truth  of 
Scripture.  In  page  201,  we  have  the  following  still  more 
remarkable  passage : — *^  It  is  strange  to  consider  how  we  all 
ihhor  that  piece  of  Popery,  as  most  injurious  to  God  of  all 
tlie  rest,  which  resolves  our  faith  into  the  authority  of  the 
Church  i  and  yet  that  we  do,  for  the  generality  of  professors^ 
fJOfltent  ourselves  with  the  same  kind  of  faith,  only  w\t\i  t!bte 
diffierenc^^ — the  Papists  believe  Scripture  to  be  ti\e  Y^ord  ol 
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God,  because  tlieir  Church  saith  so,  and  we,  tecanm  odr 
Church  or  our  leaders  say  so.  Yea,  and  many  ministen  nerer 
jet  gave  their  people  better  grounds,  but  tell  them  that  it  is 
damnable  to  deny  it,  hut  help  them  not  to  the  antecedents  oj 
faith!*  Again,  in  the  following  page: — <<It  is  to  be  nnder- 
stoody  that  many  thousands  do  profess  Christianity^  and 
lealously  hate  the  enemies  thereof  upon  the  same  grounds,  to 
the  same  end,  and  from  the  same  inward  corrupt  principles, 
as  the  Jews  did  hate  and  kill  Christ.  It  is  the  religion  of  the 
country,  and  every  man  is  reproached  that  believes  otherwise; 
they  were  bom  and  brought  up  in  this  belief,  and  it  bath 
increased  in  them  upon  the  like  occasions.  Had  they  been 
born  and  bred  in  the  religion  of  Mahommed,  they  would  bave 
been  as  zealous  for  him.  The  difference  between  him  and 
the  Mahometan  is  more,  that  he  lives  where  better  laws  and 
religion  dwell,  than  that  he  hath  more  knowledge  or  soundness 
of  apprehension." 

I  need  not,  perhaps,  remind  you,  that  the  last  of  these 
divines  was,  subsequently  to  the  Restoration,  chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  that,  consequently,  he  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  have  known,  not  merely  the  doctrines  of  his  Church,  but 
the  state  of  its  members. 

I  am  sure,  that  the  extracts  from  these  two  authors  will 
abundantly  demonstrate,  and  justify  every  assertion  I  have 
made.  They  bear  strong  testimony  to  what  I  advanced  last 
evening,  and  proved  from  Dr.  Beveridge:  first,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  each  Protestant  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  grounds 
on  which  he  receives  and  holds  his  faith:  secondly,  that 
the  process  whereby  the  first  antecedents  of  faith  are  to  be 
demonstrated,  is  extremely  difficult;  that  the  attainment  of 
the  first  step  in  the  graduated  reasoning  necessary  for  estab- 
lishing the  Protestant  rule,  the  fixing  of  its  first  link, 
is  a  complicated  and  uneasy  operation:  thirdly,  that  the 
majority  of  Protestants  do  live  and  remain  Protestants  without 
ever  having  gone  through  that  course  of  conviction  v^hich 
their  reVigion  requires  as  absolute^  necessary ;  In  otliev  words, 
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are  not  "bpouglit,  bj  the  profession  of  their  religion,  to  tlio 
embracing,  practicallyi  of  the  yital  principle  of  their  creed; 
naj,  that  many  of  them,  as  Dr.  Be  vertdge  Las  like  wise  observed, 
liave  no  better  grounds  for  being  Christians;,  than  a  Turk  has 
for  being  a  Mohammedan:  fourtbly,  that  the  Protestant 
Church,  for  200  years,  had  done  little  or  nothing  towards 
eibtablishing  the  first  elemeutury  principles  of  its  belief^  tipoti 
any  logical  foundation. 

Yet  is  all  this  enquiry  but  secondary  or  preliminary,  when 
compared  with  the  great  investigation,  into  the  inspiration  of 
tbe  Scriptures.  These  Scriptures  are  inspired — that  is  the 
general,  and  doubtless  the  true  belief.  But^  on  what  grounds 
does  it  rest  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  very  simple  demonstration, 
or  one  whicb  proves  itself  almost  intuitively?  If  you  wish  to 
satisfy  yourselves  on  this  point,  take  up  the  writings  of  authors 
who  have  treated  of  their  inspiration,  and  you  will  be  astonished, 
I  am  sure,  to  find  how  exceedingly  diflicult  it  is  to  bring  such 
4rgmne»ts  as  will  satisfy  an  unbeliever.  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that,  having  perused,  with  great  attention,  all  that  has  fallen  ia 
njy  way,  from  Protestant  writers,  on  this  subject ;  I  have 
hardly  found  one  single  argument,  advanced  by  them,  that  la 
not  logically  incorrect;  so,  that,  if  I  had  not  higher  ground* 
on  which  to  rest  my  belief,  they  could  not  have  led  me  to 
idopt  it. 

There  are  two  classes  of  proofs  generally  advanced  in  favour 
of  inspiration;  internal  arguments,  drawn  from  the  books  them- 
letTes,  and  external  ones,  from  the  testimony  of  others.  Now,, 
regarding  the  first ;  it  is  not  fair  to  coniider  the  Sacred  Volume, 
when  under  this  examination,  as  forming  an  individual  whole. 
Many  of  its  books  stand*  necessarily,  on  different  grounds  from 
ite  rest*  For  instance,  learned  Protestant  divines,  especially  on 
the  Continent,  have  excluded  from  inspiration  the  writings  of 
BtLuke  and  St  Mark^  for  this  reason,  that  according  to  them* 
the  only  argument  for  inspiration  in  the  New  Testament,  is, the 
pwwnise  of  divine  assistance  given  to  the  apostles.  B\xfOae&fc 
were  not  sipoaiJeSj  thej  wgre  not  present  at  the  j>romW,Ba\dV^ 
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jou  extend  that  prmlege  beyond  those  who  were  present,  and 
to  whom  the  promise  was  personally  addretsed,  the  rule  wiU 
have  no  ^Eurther  limit.  If  yon  admit  diseiples  to  have  partaken 
of  the  privilege,  on  what  ground  is  Barnabas  excluded,  and  why 
is  not  his  epistle  held  canonical?  Therefore,  if  argument 
is  drawn  from  the  character  of  those  who  wrote,  it  is  evident 
that  that  they  do  not  all  rest  upon  the  same  proof. 

Further,  in  examining  the  inspiration  of  the  two  Testa- 
ments, we  stand  upon  different  ground*  For  the  Old,  as  having 
been  received  as  inspired  by  our  Saviour  andhis  apostles,  we  have 
all  the  evidence  which  we  require.  But  the  New  must  be 
proved  upon  evidence,  other  than  that  of  persons  themselves 
inspired.  For  nowhere  does  our  San  lour  tell  his  apostles^ 
that  whatever  they  may  write  shall  enjoy  this  privilege,  nor 
do  they  anywhere  claim  it.  We  are,  therefore,  driven  to 
the  enquiry,  was  all  that  an  apostle  wrote  necessarily  in- 
spired, or  were  only  those  books  which  we  possess?  If  the 
former  be  the  case,  then  we  have  surely  lost  many  inspired 
works;  for  no  one,  I  should  think,  can  doubt,  but  that  St  Paul 
wrote  many  more  epistles  or  letters  than  have  been  preserved. 
If  the  latter,  I  would  ask  what  internal  mark  of  inspiration 
can  we  discover  in  the  third  epistle  of  St  John,  to  show  that 
the  inspiration,  sometimes  accorded,  must  have  been  g^ranted 
here?  Is  there  anything  in  that  epistle,  which  a  good  and 
virtuous  pastor  of  the  primitive  ages  might  not  have  written? 
anything  superior  in  sentiment  or  doctrine,  to  what  an  Igna- 
tius or  a  Poly  carp  might  have  indited? 

It  is  imfair,then,in  the  extreme,  as  I  before  intia)ated,to  con* 
sider  the  New  Testament,  and  still  more  the  entire  Bible,  as  a 
whole ;  and  to  use  internal  arguments  from  one  book  to  another ; 
to  assume,  for  instance,  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  has  internal 
evidence  of  inspiration,  because  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  which 
is  in  the  same  volume,  contains  true  prophecies ;  or  that  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon  is  necessarily  inspired,  because  the 
Apocalypse  by  its  side>  is  a  revelation.     Yet,  such  b  a  com» 
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mon  way  of  arguing.    If  internal  evidence  have  to  decide  the 
quefitioD)  show  it  me  for  each  hook  in  that  sacred  collection. 

A  popular  opponent  of  the  Catholic  helief,  on  a  late  puhlic 
oecasioDy  summing  up  the  aiguments  for  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  reduces  the  internal  evidences  to  such  heads  as 
these;  the  exalted  character  given  to  God^ — the  description  of 
human  nature^  tJie  provision  revealed  in  it  to  man  after  his  isl\ 
its  morality;  and  its  impartiality,^  Now  I  would  appeal  to  any 
man  of  unbiassed  judgment,  whether  these  considerations  would 
amount  to  a  convincing  alignment,  in  the  mind  of  one  who  had 
yet  to  belieye  the  great,  supernatural,  fact  of  a  divine  inspira- 
tion? For,  observe,  the  entire  mass  of  proofs  consists  in  an 
assumption  of  the  disputed  point.  For,  whether,  the  morality 
of  the  Bible,  and  its  doctrines  regarding  God,  and  the  soul, 
are  proofs  of  inspiration,  must  depend  upon  our  previous  con- 

*  Bev.  Mr  Tottenham,  Downside  Discussion,  p.  144. — He  divides  the 
erideDces  into  threa  classes,  the  historical,  of  which  something  will  be  said 
in  kbe  text,  the  internal,  and  tha  experimental.  This  consists  in  the  e£Fects 
prodaoed  hj  Hm  Bible  in  changing  the  character  of  men.  Here  is  an  error; 
for  the  Bible,  as  a  book,  has  not  that  effect;  but  only  the  doctrines  it  con- 
taint.  These,  if  preached,  will  be  oflen  more  effectual  in  changiiig  the  lives 
of  sinnere,  than  if  read.  And  as  such  conversions  do  not  prove  the  preacher's 
termon  to  be  inspired,  but  only  the  doctrines  which  he  teaches  to  be  good, 
and  if  you  please,  divine;  so  nnilher  can  a  similar  fact  prove  the  Bible  in- 
•pired,  but  merely  its  doctrines  to  be  holy  and  s^^utary.  The  '* Imitation 
fli  Christ"  may  be  thus  proved  to  be  an  inspired  work.  Mr  Tottenham 
quotes  a  passage  from  Abbot,  to  show  that  as  a  boy  would  know  phos- 
phorus, from  his  learning  from  good  authority  where  it  was  bought,  from 
its  looking  like  phosphorus,  and  from  its  burning,  so  may  we  know  the 
Scriptures  to  b3  iaspired  from  similar  arguments,  but  principally  from  the 
last.  Here  is  the  error  repeated.  A  boy  may  have  seen  phosphorus  a  thou- 
■ud  times  alreadv;  he  has  a  term  of  comparison.  We  have  no  other  Bible 
or  inspired  work,  of  which  to  say,  our  Bible  is  inspired,  uecause  it  has  the 
qnaJitiee  of  inspiration  known  to  exist  in  that.  But  ProLestants  first,  from 
the  very  book  under  examination,  oMUfiM  the  charactensi  ics  of  inspii  ation, 
and  then  apply  them  as  evidence  or  tests  to  itself.  What  is  meant  by  the 
"oniversal  and  irresistible  power  of  the  Bible,  in  changing  the  character 
and  saving  from  suffering  and  sin,*'  I  do  not  understand.  Grace,  I  should 
imagine,  is  the  effectual  agent  in  these  acts,  and  how  the  Bible  is  proved 
to  be  inspited,  by  being  a  channel  and  instrument  of  grace,  any  more  than 
ta  effectual  sermon  which  biings  the  sinner  to  repentance,  is  not  very  dear. 
For  I  cannot  for  one  moment  suppose,  that  "power"  is  supposed  by  these 
writers  to  reside  in  the  material  book,  or  its  letters ;  though  there  is  some 
to  fear  that  such  image- worship  is  far  from  uncommoii  Vn  Od\% 
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rictioiiy  ibftt  the  sjsteius  of  these  thmgs,  there  tauglit,  are  truAt 
We  have  leamt  from  the  Bible  that  maa  fell»  we  have  imbibed 
from  it  the  idea  that  the  best  and  only  remedy  for  his  state 
was  an  atonement;  and  then  we  conclude  that  the  Book  must 
be  inspired,  which  gives  so  consistent  a  remedy,  of  whose 
aptitude  or  even  possibility  we  never  should  or  could  have 
thought,  but  for  the  very  Book,  whose  inspiration  we  are 
establishing. 

But,  these  proofs  will  be  as  nothing  to  the  unbeliever,  whom 
you  wish  to  gain  to  a  belief  in  this  ground- work  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  and  who  knows  or  believes  not  that  man  is  fallez^ 
and  needed  a  provision ;  or  that  the  character  of  human  nature 
is  so  much  more  correct  in  the  Bible,  as  to  have  necessarily 
been  dictated  by  God.  The  Hindoo  brings  every  one  of  the 
same  heads  of  evidence  for  his  Vedas;*  and  the  Mohammedao 
for  his  Koran. 

But  two  classes  of  arguments  this  writer  throws  among  the 
historical  ones,  which  prove  still  further  the  weakness  of  his 
reasoning.  The  first  is  ^^miracles,  which  were  wrought  in 
attestation  of  their  doctrine^  by  the  writers  of  the  books  of 
Scripture." — Yes,  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrines,  but 
not  of  the  inspirations  of  their  writings :  for  the  facts  are  per- 
fectly distinct.  Barnabas,  too,  wrought  miracles  in  proof  of 
the  Christian  doctrine;  but  not,  therefore,  has  his  epistle  been 
considered  canonical,  even  by  those  who  think  it  genuine; 
Tertullian,  Eusebius,  and  others,  speak  of  miracles  wrought 
by  early  Christians,  to  prove  their  faith;  yet  not,  therefore, 
were  their  writings  inspired. 

His  second  proof  is  the  prophecies  recorded  in  Scripture. 
These  may,  indeed,  prove  any  book  to  be  inspired,  which  is 
composed  of  them,  but  not,  surely,  any  wherein  they  are 
merely  recorded. 

But,  no  one  perhaps,  has  more  completely  betrayed  the 
impossibility  of  proving  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  upon  mere 

*  See  the  Rev.  A.  Duff's  •'  Church  of  ScotlaDd's  India  Mission  ;*' 
EdJDburgh,  1635,  p.  4. 
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Protestaut  ^roimds,  ihaxk  one  who  has  been  most  laborioui  in 

the  task*  The  Rev»  Hartwell  Home  has  devoted  a  very  lon^ 
chapter  of  his  "  Introduction  to  the  critical  studjp  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,"  to  the  proofs  of  iuspiratiou*  Now  mark  the  very 
heading  of  this  chapter,  or  rather  of  its  leading  section,  •*  The 
miracles  related  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  proofs 
that  the  Scriptures  were  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  And 
the  substance  of  the  chapter  corresponds  with  its  title,  for  it 
h  token  up  with  proving^  that  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Gospel  are  true  miracles*'  True  miracles  I  Yes,  certainly, 
but  there  are  true  miracles  related  in  the  vmtings  of  Josephus, 
and  in  ecclesiastical  history,  yet  are  not  they  proved  thereby  to 
he  inspired.  The  argument  is  treated  by  Horae,  under  a  com- 
plicated variety  of  heads,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the 
line  of  argument  that  conducts  him  through  it;  but  the  result 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  Scripture  is  inspired,  because  true 
miracles  are  recorded  in  it. 

1  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  whether  this  reasoning  be  sound. 
Such  recorded  miracles  might  satisfy  me,  that  those  who  wrote 
the  records  of  them  would  tell  the  truth,  if  they  should  ever 
say  that  they  were  inspired ;  because  God^s  working  miracles 
to  support  their  assertions  would  give  the  sanction  of  His 
authority  to  what  they  wrote.  But  show  me  where  St  Mat- 
thuw  or  St  Mark  say  that  they  hare  written  their  books 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  or  by  the  command 
of  God,  or  for  any  other  than  human  purposes?  Unless  you 
c^  show  this,  any  miraculous  evidence  of  their  character  will 
prove  that  whatever  they  wrote  is  true ;  but  not  that  it  was 
written  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Precisely  of  a  similar  form  is  his  argumtut  drawn  from  pro* 
phecy;  it  isnever  attempted  to  be  shown  how  the  prophecies  ?•«- 
corded  in  the  New  Testament,  were  intended  to  prove  the  in- 
•piration  of  the  hooks  which  contain  them  j  how,  for  instauce, 
the  truth  of  our  blessed  Redeemer's  prophecy,  touch  mg  the  de- 
ftmction  of  Jerusalem,  can  demonstrate  that  tKe  Goa^^^^^  ^^ 
Matth^vr  inu^t  be  Inspired,  hec&use  it  relates  it,^ 

•  Vol  I  p^  :i04,  seventh  etL  |  Ibid   p-  ^1^* 
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If  these  methods  of  proving  the  inspiration  fail,  jou  mntt 
hare  recourse  to  oatward  authority — that  is  to  saj,  to  the  testi- 
mony of  man.  But  hovr  is  this  to  he  obtained?  Here  again^ 
considerable  difficulties  are  introduced  by  writers  on  this 
subject.  For  thei-e  is  a  great  difference  between  testimony  to 
external  and  that  to  internal  facts.  We  require  a yery  different 
chain  of  evidence  to  connect  the  last  link  with  the  conviction  of 
our  minds,  in  the  one  and  in  the  other.  I  will  explain  my 
meaning.  That  St  Matthew,  St  Mark,  or  St  John  wrote 
the  gospels  which  bear  their  names,  is  a  public  fact;  one  to 
which  many  persons  might  be  qualified  to  speak,  who  either  saw 
them  engaged  on  them,  or  received  them  from  them,  or  knew 
from  public  and  uncontradicted  belief,  in  or  near  their  timea, 
that  they  composed  and  pubJished  them.  This  historical 
evidence  is  considered  sufficient  for  attesting  the  genuineness 
of  any  other  author's  writings  *  and  I  must  consequently  ad- 
mit it  here.  Nay  were  you  to  deny  the  genuineness  oi*  the 
sacred  writings,  because  there  is  not  evidence  of  them  for 
twenty  or  thii-ty  years  after  they  were  written,  you  most  reject 
many  ancient  works,  which  were  not  published  for  many  yeai*8 
after  their  authors'  deaths;  of  vthicli  yet,  nobody  doubts  the 
genuineness. 

But  when  you  come  to  speak  to  me  of  what  passed  in  the 
minds  of  the  authors,  when  they  wrote  these  books,  I  must 
have  some  more  immediate  connecting  link — I  must  have  the 
earliest  relater  of  the  cu*cuinstance.  Let  us  take  a  similar  case ; 
if  I  am  told  by  history  that  such  an  architect  erected  a  building 
among  the  ruins  of  Eome,  and  I  find  it  recorded  on  the  edifice, 
I  do  not  doubt  the  fact:  but  if  you  tell  me  that  he  built  it  in 
consequence  of  a  particular  di-eam,  which  suggested  the  idea 
of  its  peculiar  parts ;  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  truth  of 
this  circumstance,  I  surely  require  a  different  character  of  tes- 
timony than  will  convince  me  of  the  overt,  visible  and  notorious 
fact,  that  he  merely  raised  it.  I  must  trace  it  to  some  one 
who  had  it  directly  from  him;  for  he  alone  can  give  testimony 
of  the  covert  and  inward  fact.  T\i\is,  dmUAxl^^yMi  may  believe 
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mho  M^rote  and  published  those  boi>k9>  upon  the  simple  alUsta- 
tion  of  history :  but  w  hen  you  come  to  establish  their  inspiration 
—-the  internal,  secret^  mysterious  coxumunr cation  thai  passed 
between  the  innermost  soul  of  the  writer  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
of  which  none  other  could  be  conscious,  or  hare  evidence  save 
from  them,  yon  requiie  the  last  liok  of  evidence  which  com- 
pletes the  chaio,  and  which  can  alone  establish  the  fact* 

The  authority  than,  of  history^  or  oi  ecclesiastical  tra- 
ditioD,  independently  of  the  divine  force  allowed  it  by  the 
Catholic,  can  prove  no  more  than  the  geuaineness  or  truth  of 
the  Scrip tuie  nairative;  but  to  be  evailable  as  a  proof  of  in- 
spirationj  it  must  carry  ns  dbectJy  to  the  attestation  of  the  only 
witnesses  capable  of  certifying  the  circumstance.  It  may  be 
tme,  that  the  Church,  or  body  of  Chiistians,  in  succeeding 
times,  believed  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  inspired- 
But  if  that  Cburcli  and  its  traditions  be  not  infallible^  that 
belief  goes  no  fstrther  than  a  mere  human  or  historical  testi- 
mony; it  can  veri'.y  therefore,  no  more  than  such  testimony 
fiVex  can,  that  is,  oulwai-d  and  visible  factS:  such  as  the  publi- 
Blion,  and  consequentJy,  the  legitimacy?  of  a  work.  The  only 
4hy  in  which  it  can  attest  the  interior  acts  which  accompaDied 
its  compilation,  is,  by  preserving  the  assurances  of  those  who^ 
Htaides  God,  could  alone  be  witnesses  to  them.  Now,  eccle- 
VBstieal  history  has  not  preserved  to  us  this  important  testt" 
mony ;  for  nowhere  hare  we  it  recorded  of  any  of  these  writers 
that  he  asjserted  his  own  inspiration-  And  thus,  by  rejecting 
tradition  as  an  infallible  autaori'y,  is  the  on^y  basis  for  the  in* 
tpiraiiou  of  Scripture  cut  away. 

Hitherto,  my  brethren,  of  what  have  1  been  treating? 
Why  of  nothing  more  than  the  preriminaries,  lequisite  to  com- 
nence  the  study  of  the  Protestant  rule  of  faith.  I  have  merely 
ihawn  that  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  to  receiving  the  Bible, 
a^  ihe  word  of  God,  are  numerous  and  complicated;  and  yet, 
Kit  is  the  duty  of  every  Protestant  to  believe  ail  that  he  pro- 
faie$,  because  he  has  sought  and  discovered  it  in  the  ^ordoi 
God;  i^  evasequeudy,  k  is  his  duty  to  be  satis&ed  on\^  on 
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hb  own  eyidence,  as  the  divines  of  his  Church  hare  staled  ; 
if,  to  attain  this  conyiction,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  go 
through  a  long  and  painful  course  of  learned  disquisitioDa; 
and  ii^  after  all  these  ha?e  been  encountered,  he  cannot  come 
to  a  satisfieustory  demonstration  of  the  most  important  point  of 
inspiration,  I  ask  you,  can  the  rule,  in  the  very  approach  to 
which  you  must  pass  through  such  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties^ 
be  that  which  God  has  given  as  a  guide  to  the  poorest,  the 
most  illiterate,  and  simplest  of  his  creatures? 

II.  Such,  then,  is  merely  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  possession 
of  the  rule;  but  when  it  has  been  obtained^-(I  come  now  to 
speak  of  its  application)  is  it  not  surrounded  with  equal  oir 
even  greater  difficulties  than  these?  We  are  to  suppose  that 
God  gave  bis  Holy  Word  to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith  to  ail 
men.  It  must  be  a  rule,  therefore,  easy  to  be  procured)  and 
to  be  held.  God  himself  must  have  made  the  necessary  pro- 
vision, that  all  men  should  have  it,  and  be  able  to  apply  it» 
What,  then,  does  he  do?  He  gives  us  a  large  volume  written 
in  two  languages ;  the  chief  portion  in  one  known  to  a  small 
and  limited  country  of  the  world.  He  allows  that  speech  to 
become  a  dead  language,  so  that  couDtless  difficulties  and 
obscurities  should  spring  up  regarding  the  meaning  of  innu- 
merable passages.  The  other  portion  he  gives  in  a  language 
spoken  by  a  larger  body  of  mankind,  but  still  by  a  very  small 
proportion,  considering  the  extent  of  those  to  whom  the  bless- 
ings of  Christianity  were  intended  to  be  communicated;  and 
we  are  to  supjpose  that  he  gives  this  book  as  a  satis^Eietorj 
and  sufficient  rule  of  faith* 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  must  naturally  understand  that 
it  is  to  be  translated  into  every  language,  that  so  all  men  may 
have  access  to  it:  in  the  second  place,  it  must  be  so  distri- 
buted, that  all  may  have  possession  of  it;  and,  in  the  third 
place,  it  must  be  so  easy  that  all  men  may  use  it.  Are  these 
the  characteristics  of  this  rule? 

1.  Suppose  it  to  be  the  only  rule  of  all  who  believe  in  Christ, 
3rejrou  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  undertaking  a  translation  of  it? 
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Whenever  tlie  attempt  has  been  made,  in  modem  times,  in  the 
first  ui9tance»  it  has  generally  failed ;  and  even  afier  many  re- 
peated attempts,  it  has  proved  unsatisfactory.  Had  I  timet  or 
were  it  necessary,  I  could  showyou,  from  various  Reports  of  the 
Bible  Society,  and  from  the  acknowledgment  of  its  members, 
that  many  rersions,  after  haying  been  difiased  among  the  nattTds 
of  countries  to  be  converted,  have  been  necessarily  witbdrawni 
on  accoimt  of  the  absurdities,  impietieSi  and  innumerable 
errors  which  they  contained.  And  this  is  the  rule  that  has 
<>een  put  into  the  hands  of  men  I  But  look  to  the  history  of 
even  more  celebrated  translations,  such  as  are  put  forth  by 
authority*  I  speak  not  of  those  early  versions,  which  were 
made  when  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  was 
fresh,  and  when  those  who  wrote,  better  understood  the  ori- 
ginal languages.  But  look  at  any  modern  version,  such  as  that 
authorized  in  these  realms..  Read  the  account  of  hftT  often  it 
was  corrected,  what  combinations  of  able  and  leai'ned  men 
It  required  to  bring  it  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy. 
Its  worth,  after  all,  as  a  rule,  must  depend  upon  the  skill  and 
fitness  of  individuals  for  the  task  of  translating;  and  can  we 
reasonably  suppose  that  the  providence  of  God  would  stake 
the  whole  usefulness  and  value  of  His  rule  upon  the  private 
or  particular  abilities  of  man? 

2,  Secondly,  what  are  the  difficulties  attending  its  diflfusion? 
Oh,  my  brethren  I  could  you  look  at  this  matter  in  ano- 
ther age  from  the  present,  you  might  better  understand  it 
You  fancy,  possibly,  that  because  Bibles  are  now  multiplied  by 
thousands,  and  by  millions,  their  application  as  a  rule  is  obvious 
and  easy;  that  because  there  is  one  nation  on  the  globe  pos- 
ECflsed  of  immense  wealth  and  mighty  empire,  and  having  ships 
that  frequent  the  farthest  hounds  of  earth;  that  because  there 
are  men  willing  to  devote  their  time,  and  wealth,  and  zeal,  to 
the  publication  and  diffusion  of  these  books;  that  because,  in 
this  country,  and  at  the  present  time,  a  combination  (5f  political, 
•ommercial,  and  literary  circumstances,  facilitates  tVis  disttV 
butiozr,  therefore  the  rule  is  sufficiently  accessible  to  a\\  hvbt^- 
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kind.  But  God  does  not  plan  the  rule  of  his  faith  in  aocord- 
ance  with  the  possible  literary  or  commercial  prosperity  of  any 
country;  nor  so  construct  the  groundwork  of  his  truth,  as  to 
depend  upon  the  mechanical  inventions  of  man*  The  Gospel's 
being  the  rule  of  fiedth,  can  have  no  connexion  with  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  press,  by  the  aid  of  the  strongest  mechani- 
cal power  applied  to  it,  has  now  produced  the  Bible  in  measure- 
less abundance.  God  could  not  mean,  that  for  1,400  years^ 
man  should  be  wjtbout  a  religious  guide;  or  that  he  should 
have  to  wait  until  human  genius  had  given  efficacy  to  one  bj  its 
discoveries  and  inventions.  Such  cannot  be  the  qualities  or  con- 
ditions of  the  rule.  We  must  look  for  it  as  one  for  all  times, 
and  for  aU.  places ;  as  something  coming  into  operation  so  soon 
as  delivered,  and  destined  to  last  until  the  end  of  time.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  admit,  as  the  only  necessary  rule  of  fisdth, 
that  which  depends  for  its  adoption  on  the  accidental .  instru- 
mentality of  man,  and  requires  essentially  his  unprescribed 
co-operation. 

For  I  think,  that,  on  reflection,  any  unprejudiced  mind 
will  rather  wonder  how,  in  the  Word  of  God,  there  should 
have  been  no  provision  made  for  this  important  condition. 
Why  do  we  never  find  any  precept  given  to  the  Apostles  to 
disseminate  the  Scriptures,  after  having  them  translated  into 
all  languages  ?  How  comes  it,  that  no  intimation  is  ever  given 
therein,  of  the  duty  of  ministers  to  provide  copies  of  the 
sacred  volume  for  those  whom  they  are  bound  to  instruct? 
If  this  dissemination  of  the  written  word  was  and  is  an  essential 
part  of  Christianity,  and  if  in  Scripture  alone  is  to  be  found 
the  rule  and  criterion  of  all  that  is  essential,  how  comes  this 
important  provision  to  be  there  omitted?  Nay,  as  our  ac- 
quaintance with  history  proves  to  us  the  utter  impossibility  of 
the  Bible's  being  extensively  circulated  without  the  aid  of  the 
press,  why  was  not  its  invention  provided  for,  as  the  necessary 
instrument  for  arriving  at  the  rule  and  groundwork  of  faith? 
Surely  the  Bible  Society  is  no  part  of  the  economy  and  ma- 
chineiy  of  Christianity;  and  yet>  without  iti  the  Scriptnres 
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could  not  liave  been  diffused,  to  the  extent  which  we  have 
witnessed  in  modern  times. 

3.  This  difficulty  of  disseminating'  the  supposed  rule  of 
faithy  IB  much  exceeded  bj  that  of  understanding  it*  For  to 
be  the  rule  of  faitb.  it  cannot  be  sufficient  that  men  should 
possess  and  read  u-  hut  ihej  must  snrelj  oe  able  to  comprehend 
lU  In  fact,  who  ever  heard  of  tbe  propriety  or  wisdom  of 
placing  in  men's  hands  a  code,  or  rule,  which  it  was  impossible 
for  the  greater  portion  of  them  to  comprehend? 

As  I  perceive  that  J  have  already  detained  you  much  be- 
yond what  the  proportion  of  my  subject  aheady  discussed 
might  seem  to  warrant,  /  shall  be  obliged  to  condense  consi* 
der&biy  what  remains  of  wj  discourse  $  and  I  cannot  dwell  at 
length  upon  the  consideration  of  much  that  is   important: 
fuch  as  the  examination  of  those  serious  difficuhies  which  pre* 
vent  ordinary  readers  from  understanding  even  the  easier  parts 
of  Scripture,     For  I  will  not  speak  of  sublimer  passages;  of 
those  divine  Psalms,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  lyric  poetry 
of  the  highest  order — a  class  of  wri.ing  difucult  to  mosi  read* 
ers  in  their  own  language,  often  alniost  unmtelligible  in  the 
profsne  authors  of  antit|aTty,  and  still  more  so  in  tke  Scriptm-es, 
from  the  greater  baldness  of  the  figures,  and  tbe  greater  con- 
ciaeness  of  the  speech,     1  will  not  ciwell  upon  the  mysterious 
iflmgery  of  tbe  prophets'  visions,  and  the  obscure  language  in 
wklch  it  is  recorded.  But  I  might  select  ordinary  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  sbow  you  the  difficulties  that  exist  in  the  way 
of  arriving  at  a  proper  conception,  or  any  understanding,  there- 
of   And  this  might  still  be  farther  confirmed,  by  stating  the 
i?iaborate  commentaiies,  and  the  immense  mass  of  conflicting 
opioions  of  Protestant  expositors,  when  attempting  to  clear 
up  the  obscurity  of  passages,  wbich  many  ot  my  hearers  have, 
perhaps,  read  again  and  again^  wrthoui.  perceiving  that  they 
Contained  a  difficulty.  And  this  has  happened,  not  because  there 
wis  no  difficulty,  but  because  they  looked  with  a  superficial 
eye  on  the  words  of  the  text,  so  as  best  to  accommodate  t\iein 
to  pre-cooeeired  aplniom,  or  else  because  thev  wanted  aeu\e^ 
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nets  sufficient  eTen  to  duooTer  a  real  difficulty  where  it  eziitSi 
Bat  this  is  a  subject  on  which  I  need  not  touch.  It  is  suffi* 
dent  to  look  over  the  collections  of  commentators,  to  count 
the  number  of  their  volumes,  and  measure  the  bulk  of  matter 
written  on  almost  every  verse  of  Scripture,  to  satisfy  your-* 
•elves  that  it  is  not  so  easy  a  book. 

Such,  therefore,  are  the  difficulties  regarding  the  application 
of  this  rule:  a  difficulty  of  procuring  and  preserving  the  pro- 
per sense  of  the  original  by  correct  translations;  a  difficulty 
of  bringing  this  translation  within  the  reach  of  all ;  a  difficulty, 
not  to  say  an  impossibility,  of  enabling  all  to  understand  it. 

III.  I  have  thus  treated  of  the  grounds  of  the  rule,  and  of  its 
application.  I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  regarding  its  end. 
What  is  the  end  to  be  attained  by  the  use  of  any  rule?  Uni- 
formity of  thought  and  action,  in  those  matters  which  it  rege- 
lates. What  is  the  end  of  any  law,  but  that  all  men  should 
know  what  their  conduct  ought  to  be  in  any  given  case,  and 
what  will  be  the  result  and  consequence,  good  or  evil,  of  a  dif* 
ferent  course?  Of  what  use  is  a  code  of  regulations,  drawn 
up  by  any  body  or  society,  but  that  all  its  members  should  act 
in  the  same  manner,  and  so  procure  that  union  which  is  the 
necessary  basis  and  bond  of  every  society?  And  if  Grod  has 
given  us  a  rule,  or  code  of  principles,  is  it  not  that  all  should 
be  brought  to  know  the  same  duties,  and  to  practise  the  same 
virtues? — Is  it  not  that  all  should  be  brought  to  entertain- 
the  same  faith? 

And  has  this  rule  of  faith  proved  equal  to  that  only  end? 
Most  avowedly  not.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  from  the 
ground  on  which  I  am  standing,  to  see  many  places  of  worship 
maintaining  conflicting  doctrines,  and  all  professing  to  be 
taught  on  the  authority  of  that  one  book.  Here  one  maa 
will  denounce,  as  contrary  to  the  Christian  faith,  the  doctrines 
of  Calvinism ;  there  another,  with  equal  zeal,  upholds  them  as 
the  most  essential  groundwork  of  Christianity.  In  one  you 
will  hear  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  sublime 
mjBtery  of  the  Trinity,  decried  as  a  human  device ;  and  io 
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ftaother,  you  will  hear  a  creed  recited,  wherein  all  those  who 
deny  those  doctrines  are  condemned  to  eternaJ  loss.  And  yet 
all  hold  the  same  hook  in  their  handsj  and  q^uote  almost  the 
same  passages,  while  they  profess  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
coiaflicting  aud  contradictory  doctrines. 

And  is  not  this  result,  this  solution  of  the  prohlem,  a  satia- 
fiustory  evidence  of  the  insiJtfficiency  of  the  proposed  rule? 
Suppose  that  a  law  were  passed,  and,  that,  as  we  have  often  seen, 
within  the  last  few  years,  in  these  realms,  it  were  found,  that, 
ia  one  part  of  the  country,  the  magistrates,  with  it  in  their 
hands,  were  led  to  one  course  of  proceeding,  and  in  another, 
to  an  opposite  line,  so  that  contradicttoDs  should  arise^  and  man 
know  not  how  to  act  upon  it;  would  it  not  he  ponsidered  inade- 
quate for  its  purposes,  and  would  not  a  new  one  be  brought  in^ 
to  correct  and  amend  that  which  had  been  found  deficient?  And 
why?  Because  a  law  is,  in  every  system  of  jurispnideace,  con- 
sidered inadequate  to  its  end,  if  it  do  not  bring  men  to  unifor- 
mity of  action.  And  this,  by  analogy,  being  the  end  of  a  rule 
of  faith,  to  bring  men  to  a  uniformity  of  faith,  that  rule  must 
he  insufficient  that  does  not  answer  such  a  purpose. 

Thus  much  may  suffice  regarding  the  Protestant  grounds  o£ 
£uth,  considered  merely  in  themselves,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  you  the  necessity  of  every  Protestant  satisfying  him- 
wlf,  not  only  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  hut  of  the  very  rule 
00  which  he  bases  it ;  and  I  have  exposed  to  youj  not  only  the 
difficulty,  but  the  impossibility,  on  his  principles,  of  arriving 
at  a  clear  definition  of  this  rule;  then,  the  difficulty  which  ao- 
companies  its  application ;  and  its  insufficiency  for  its  end. 

As  I  have  spoken  so  much  of  the  word  of  God,  and  as  I 
fear  that  some  present,  misled  perhaps  by  feelings  infused  into 
them  by  education,  may  have  been  tempted  to  think,  that  we 
imiversally,  and  myself  io  particular,  speak  with  unbecoming' 
djiparagement  thereof  j  I  wish,  before  closing  this  portion  of 
my  fubject,  to  state  what  is  the  practice  and  belief  of  Catho- 
lics* regarding  the  Scriptures, 
We  are  told  that  the  Catholic  lores  not  the  Scriptiiresv  ^'^'t. 
t;  3  4. 
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bis  Church  esteems  not  the  word  of  God:  that  it  wishes  to 
suppress  it,  to  put  the  light  of  God  under  a  bushel,  and  so 
extinguish  it.  The  Catholic  Church  not  love  and  esteem  the 
word  of  God!  Is  there  any  other  Church  that  places  a 
heavier  stake  on  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  than  the 
Catholic?  Is  there  any  other  Church  that  pretends  to  base  so 
much  of  rule  over  men,  on  the  words  of  that  book?  Is  there 
any  one,  consequently,  that  has  a  greater  interest  in  maintain- 
ing, preserving,  and  exhibiting  that  Word?  For,  those  who 
have  been  educated  in  that  religion  know,,  that  when  the 
Church  claims  authority,  it  is  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  she 
grounds  it ;  and  is  not  this  giving  it  a  weighty  importance,  beyond 
what  any  other  Church  will  attempt?  And  not  only  has  she 
ever  loved  and  cherished  it,  but  she  has  been  jealous  of  its 
honour  and  preservation,  so  as  no  other  religion  can  pretend 
to  boast.  Will  you  say  that  a  mother  hath  not  loved  her  child, 
who  has  warmed  and  nursed  it  in  her  bosom  for  years,  when 
nothing  else  would  have  saved  it  from  perishing — who  has 
spent  her  blood  and  her  strength  in  defending  and  rescuing  it 
from  the  attempts  of  foes  and  rivals  on  its  life;  who  has 
doated  on  it  till  scoffed  at  by  others,  lavished  treasures  on  its 
embellishment,  and  done  whatever  her  means  would  allow,  to 
make  it  seem  beautiful  and  lovely,  and  estimable  in  the  eyes  of 
men?  For,  if  you  would  say  this,  then  may  you  also  say,  that 
the  Church  hath  not  cherished  and  esteemed  the  word  of  God. 
For  first  she  caught  up  its  different  fragments  and  portions, 
as  they  proceeded  from  the  inspired  writers,  and  united  them 
together.  To  those  who  pretend  that  the  Catholic  Church 
extended  not  so  far  back,  I  will  say,  that  it  was  the  Catholic 
principle  of  unity,  which  alone  could  have  enabled  Churches  to 
communicate  to  one  another,  the  respective  books  and  letters 
addressed  to  them  by  the  apostles ;  and  it  was  only  on  the 
communication  of  the  authority,  which  their  testimony  gave, 
that  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  framed.  Did  she  not  after- 
wards keep  men  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  employed  in 
nothing  else  than  in  transcribing  the  Holy  Word  of  God;  aye, 
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in  letters  o£  gold,  and  upon  parcliment  of  ptirple,  to  show  her 
respect  and  veneration  for  it?  Has  she  not  commanded  it  to 
be  studied  in  every  religious  house,  in  every  university,  in 
every  ecclesiastical  college,  and  expounded  to  the  faithful,  in 
every  place,  and  at  all  times?  Has  she  not  produced,  in  every 
age,  learned  aod  holy  men,  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
its  illustration^  hy  erudite  commentaries,  and  popular  exposi- 
tiont  ?  Were  there  not,  in  what  are  called  the  darkest  ages, 
men  like  Alcuin  and  Lanfranc,  who  devoted  much  of  their 
lives  to  the  detection  of  such  errors,  as  had  crept  into  it  by 
accident?  And  is  It  not  to  all  this  fostering  care  that  we  are 
indebted,  that  the  Word  of  God  now  exists?  And  while  we 
Iiftve  copies  of  it,  so  splendid,  as  to  attest  the  immense  labour 
devoted  to  their  production,  we  have  others  in  the  cheapest 
dad  most  portable  form  that  could  be  procured  from  the  pen, 
to  show  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  all,  who  could  pos- 
siWy»  under  such  circumstances,  be  able  to  obtain  them.  But 
every  copy  was  the  work  of  the  penman,  and  could  not  he  so 
easily  produced,  nor  so  widely  circulated. 

But  I  say  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  always  fore- 
tncft  not  only  in  the  task  of  translating  the  Scriptures,  but 
ili^  in  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  faithful.  It  is  but  a  few 
months  since  I  was, — I  may  not  say  shocked,  but  tridy  and 
deeply  grieved, — to  see  the  whole  country  roused  by  the 
tniropet  of  bigotry,  to  celebrate  what  was  called  the  Juhi- 
I«e  of  the  Reformation  I  and  that  was  dated,  from  what  waa 
•mioanced,  as  the  first  complete  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Eflglisb.*  I  was  grieved,  I  say,  to  see,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  any  Church  could  he  so  deluded  as  to  consider  a  duration 
of  three  hundred  years  a  motive  for  triumph — ^that  any  Estab- 
lishment, purporting  to  be  based  upon  the  rock  of  ages,  and 
to  exist  by  the  unalterable  decrees  of  Divine  Providence,  pro- 
faasing  to  hold  the  purest  and  most  enduring  doctrines,  should 
think  300  years  worthy  to  be  made  a  date  of  universal  repki- 

•  Tbi»  alludw  to  the  iercent&nary  commenyoT9X\ow  of  tho  Reft»rir\atVoi.\» 
tvUhraied  oa  tbs  4lh  of  October  !B36, 
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ing ;  while  we  can  count  hundreds  upon  hundreds ;  nay,  the  two 
thousandth  year  shall  come,  without  our  signalizing  it  in  any 
manner,  saye  hy  the  discharge  of  our  duty  to  giye  daily  praiie 
and  thanks  to  the  Almighty.  In  the  second  place,  I  was  grieyed 
to  think,  that  all  this  excitement  should  haye  heen  created— I 
will  not  say  hy  falsehood — ^but  by  misapprehension;  that  an 
attempt  should  haye  been  made  to  bring  crowds  together,  to 
commemorate  an  eyent  as  giying  commencement  to  a  certain 
period,  which  yet  had  no  connexion  with  it. 

For  it  is  well  known,  or  ought  to  haye  been  known,  to 
those  who  raised  this  cry,  that  long  before  any  Protestant  yer- 
flion  existed  in  any  language  in  Europe,  there  were,  not  one, 
or  two,  or  fiye,  or  ten,  but  almost  innumerable  translation!, 
not  only  in  manuscript,  but  in  print,  for  the  use  of  the 
faithful,  in  the  short  interyal  between  the  inyention  of  printing 
and  the  rise  of  Protestantism.  And  as  I  know  that  a  different 
opinion  preyails,  eyen  among  some  Catholics,  on  this  point»  I 
will  give  a  few  particulars,  that  so  you  may  be  on  your  guard 
against  similar  misconceptions. 

Let  us  take  Germany  as  an  instance.  A  clergyman,  who 
was  among  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  late  tercentenary 
festival,  speaks  of  Luther's  version  as  the  first  published 
in  Germany.  He  simply  says,  that  ''  so  early  as  the  year 
1466,  a  German  translation  from  the  Latin  vulgate,  was 
printed,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  the  Reformation  commenced,  when  Luther  meditated  a 
new  version."*  And  a  little  later,  he  observes,  'Uhat  besides  the 
versions  made  by  Protestants,  there  are  also  translations  made 
by  Romish  divbes,  some  of  which  appeared  almost  as  early  as 
that  of  Luther.*^  Now,  how  accurate  all  this  is,  you  shall 
see,  from  the  enumeration  which  I  will  give  you,  of  the  Catholic 
translations,  and  their  editions  made  before  that  of  Luther, 

*  Home,  VoL  ii.  appendix,  p.  88. 

f  P.  91,  Mr  Home  adds,  that  **the  Romanists  in  Germany,  hare 

evinced  an  ardent  desire  for  the  Scriptures,  notwithstanding  the  fulmina- 

tions  of  the  P&pal  See  against  them.**  The  inaccaracy  of  this  writer,  in  all 

ibsi  eoocem  Catholics,  is  truly  astonishing.  Why  did  he  not  tell  vt  when 

€be§e  AJminutiotu  were  pronounced? 
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wikioh  was  begun  in  1523»  but  not  completed  until  eleven 
years  afterwards. 

In  the  first  place,  there  h  a  copy  yet  extant  of  a  printed 
version  so  old  as  to  have  no  date ;  for  the  first  printed  books 
bad  neither  a  date  nor  Dame  of  place.  In  the  second  place,  a 
Catholic  version  was  printed  by  Fust,  in  1472,  nearly  sixty 
years  before  the  coroptetion  of  Luther's  version.  Another  had 
appeared  as  early  as  1467;  a  fourth  was  published  in  1472$ 
and  a  fifth  in  1473.  At  Nuremberg,  there  was  a  version  pub- 
lished, in  1 477,  and  republished  three  times  more^  before  Lu- 
ther's appeared.  There  appeared,  at  Augsburg,  another  in  the 
same  year,  which  weDt  through  eight  editions  before  that  of  Lu- 
ther. At  Nuremberg,  one  was  published,  by  Koburg,  in  1483, 
and  in  1488;  and  at  Augsburg,  one  appeared  in  1518,  whick 
was  republished  in  1524,  about  the  same  time  that  Luther  was 
going  on  with  his ;  and  down  to  the  present  time,  the  editions 
ef  this  version  have  been  almost  countless* 

In  Spain,  a  version  appeared  in  1478;  before  Luther  waa 
thought  of,  and  almost  before  he  was  born.  In  Italy,  the^ 
country  most  peculiarly  under  the  sway  of  Pupal  dominion^ 
the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  Italian,  by  Malermi,  at 
Venice,  in  1471 »  and  this  version  was  re-published  seventeett 
times  before  the  conclusion  of  that  century,  and  twenty-three 
years  before  that  of  Luther  appeared.  A  second  version  ol 
parts  of  Scripture,  waa  published  in  1472;  a  third  at  Rome, 
ia  1471;  a  fourth  by  Bruccioli,  at  Venice,  in  1532;  and  a 
Corrected  edition,  by  Marmochini,  in  1538;  two  years  after 
Lather  had  completed  his,  Aud  every  one  of  these  came  out, 
not  only  with  the  approbation  of  the  ordinary  authorities,  but 
with  that  of  the  Inquisition,  which  approved  of  their  being 
poblishedf  distributed,  and  promulgated.' 

In  France,  a  translation  was  published,  in  1478;  another, 

*  I  remember  »&ine  yean  ago,  readinjer  in  an  EnsfUsh  Reyiew,  that  my 
lasmed  and  amiable  rein  live,  DonTomnK  Gon2it]es  de  Carrajalt  had  met  with 
diMcultiei  from  the  Inquisition,  ah^iut  the  publication  of  his  m«lnc;Aveii\^« 
<»f  thfl  poeiicsil  hooks  of  Scripture.    I  heliere  the  InqiiiiVvtion  did  not  eni^V 
^iiJfsf  time;  but  Mi  an/roU,  the  aotiro  statement  wss  without  {o\xi\d«Xv(MW 
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by  Menand,  in  1484;  another,  by  Guiars  de  Mouliiiflyin  1487; 
which  may  rather  be  called  a  history  of  the  Bible ;  and  finally, 
another,  by  Jacques  le  Fevre,  in  1512,  often  re-printed. 

In  the  Belgian  language,  a  version  was  published,  at  Co- 
logne, in  1475,  which,  before  1488, had  been  republished  three 
times.     A  second  appeared  in  1518. 

There  was  also  a  Bohemian  translation,  published  in  MSB, 
thrice  reprinted  before  Luther's ;  not  to  speak  of  the  Polish 
and  Oriental  versions.  In  our  own  country  it  is  well  known 
that  there  were  versions  long  before  that  of  Tyndal  or  of  Wiek- 
U£Pe.  Sir  Thomas  More  has  observed,  that  "  the  hole  Byble, 
was,  long  before  his  (Wickliffe's)  dayes,  by  vertuous  and  wel 
lerned  men,  translated  into  the  English  tong,  and  by  good  and 
^odly  people,  with  devotion  and  soberness,  wel  and  reverently 
ved."*  And  if  it  be  said  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  disse- 
minated, it  was  because  the  want  of  printing  and  of  a  general 
literary  education  prevented  thisi 

I  have  mentioned  these  facts,  to  show  how  unjust  is 
ihs  assertion,  that  the  spread  of  the  Reformation  gave  rise 
\o  Scriptural  translations, — ^how  unjust  it  is  to  say  that  the 
Church  has  withheld  the  Bible  from  the  people.  But  mark  the 
change.  The  Scriptures  had  been  diffused  among  the  faithful, 
and  would  have  so  continued,  had  not  dangerous  doctrines 
sprung  up,  which  taught,  that  men  should  throw  aside  all 
authority,  and  each  one  judge  for  himself  in  religion ;  a 
system  which  we  have  seen  fraught  with  such  dreadful  difficul- 
ties, that  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  made  matter 
of  discipline,  to  check,  for  a  time,  its  perilous  diffusion. 
Sir  Thomas  More  truly  observes,  that,  if  we  look  at  the  act  of 
Parliament  on  this  subject,  we  shall  find,  that  it  was  not  any 
Church  authority,  but  the  civil  government  which  first  inter- 
fered. Because  it  was  when  the  Scriptures  had  begun  more  to 
be  read,  from  the  times  of  theWaldenses  andWickliffe,  that  the 
doctrine  was  broached,  that  the  civil  magistrate  lost  all  his 
authority  when  he  committed  crime,  and  that  no  man  had  a 
*  "  A  dialogue  conccrnyngc  hesTwyes.**    B.  3,  c.  14,  p.  232. 
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right  to  possess  jurisdiction,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  if  he  was  in 
a  state  of  sin.  When  these  doctrines  had  raised  the  arm  of 
fanatics  against  social  order,  the  ciyil  authority  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  Church ;  although,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Church 
did  not  prohibit  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures. 

Those,  therefore,  who  say  that  the  Reformers  were  the 
first  to  communicate  the  Scriptures,  are  evidently  in  error; 
for  they  had  previously  been  spread  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
which,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  its  pastors,  permitted 
abnost,  I  might  say  quite,  their  indiscriminate  perusaL 

Thus  much  may  suffice  for  the  present.     I  have  only  as  yet 
kept  you  amidst  the  outworks,  I  have  not  yet  brought  you 
within  the  precincts,  of  the  inquiry.     In  treating  of  the  Pro- 
testant rule  of  faith,  I  have  refrained  from  alluding  to  the 
flecision  of  Scripture  itself.  As  yet,  1  have  handled  it  merely  as 
a  question  of  moral  and  philosophical  discussion.  I  have  simply 
deduced,  from  the  nature  of  the  rule  itself,  how  far  it  can  be 
eonsidered  satisfactory.     I  have  arrayed  its  difficulties  before 
jou,  and  I  have  shown  that  it  requires  a  strong  shelter  under 
Di?ine  warrant  and  sanction  to  justify  the  institution  of  so 
complicated  and  difficult  a  rule.     Now,  whether  there  be  that 
Divine  authority,  I  have  not  yet  examined;  for  I  have  not 
touched  upon  the  passages  adduced,  to  prove  that  the  Scripture 
is  a  satisfactory  rule  of  faith.    That  I  reserve  for  future  dis- 
courses ;  when  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  meet,  before  you,  all  the 
arguments  that  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  word  of  God.  Next 
Friday,  I  will  pass  to  the  positive  portion  of  my  theme.  Having 
first  excluded,  or  partially  removed,  the  system  of  others,  I  will 
proceed  to  what  I  consider  the  true  and  legitimate  mode  of 
argument  on  this  subject;  that  is  to  say,  to  proving  what  w© 
believe;  and  when  you  can  compare  the  two  systems  together, 
you  will  judge  between  them  which  is  the  institution  of  God. 
You  may,  perhaps,  consider   that  system  which    I  have 
idready  described   (and  upon  which  more  has  yet  to   be 
nid),  as  at  first  sight  appearing  regular,  orderly^  andbea\it\£\A. 
ft  maj  ^^  compared  to  a  handsome,  modern,  edi&ce,  ^YAdii 
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Atxikes  you  when  passing  along  the  high  road,  and  whioky 
only  judging  of  it,  as  you  hasten  on,  by  the  measure  of  its 
outward  proportions,  by  the  artful  scale  on  which  it  has  been 
constructed,  and  the  apparent  uniformity  of  all  its  parts,  has 
seemed  to  you  to  possess  within,  a  proportionable  fitness  and 
beauty  and  convenience;  but  which,  when  you  have  entered  in, 
as  I  have  partly  led  you  this  day,  you  discover  to  be  com* 
posed  of  dark  and  tortuous  passages,  and  of  strait  and  inliar- 
monious,  and  ill-contrived  apartments,  which  give  no  joy 
or  comfort  to  those  who  therein  dwell.  Now  from  this,  I  will 
lead  you  to  a  far  more  beautiful  fabric,  of  which  the  other 
will  seem  to  be  but  a  mean  copy,  as  though  its  architeet 
had  seen  the  exterior  of  ours,  but  had  not  been  allowed  the 
privilege  of  entering.  It  will  appear,  at  first,  to  you,  as 
if  upon  it  there  were  time-stains,  and  other  traces  of  the  course 
of  centuries  over  its  surface ;  but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  even 
these  will  be  respected,  as  venerable  signs  of  sacred  antiquity. 
But,  when  you  have  looked  within,  you  will  see  through 
^he  whole  of  the  edifice,  beauty,  and  symmetry,  and  just 
proportion,  and  grandeur  in  every  part;  where  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  goodly  building  are  harmoniously  composed  into 
one  beautiful  whole,  and  all  its  chambers  adorned  with  whatever 
can  rejoice  the  heart  of  man,  and  gladden  his  existence.  Then, 
I  am  sure,  you  will  acknowledge,  that  if  that  which  you  have 
just  seen  was  but  the  work  of  man,  this  which  you  will  have 
thoroughly  examined,  was  the  erection  of  God.  And  I  trust 
that  you  will  not  so  content  yourselves  with  looking  in — ^that 
you  will  not  be  satisfied  with  taking  a  cursory  glance  at  all  the 
beauties  and  perfections  of  the  edifice;  but  that,  using  the 
lights  which  it  is  given  to  fallen  man  to  have,  you  will,  under 
my  humble  guidance,  enter  therein:  that  so,  many,  who  now 
stand  without,  may  come  therein  to  abide,  with  the  children 
of  Christ,  and  to  sit  around  that  banquet  of  heavenly  gihs 
which  there  only  is  to  be  enjoyed  on  earth,  as  an  earnest  of 
what  God  has  prepared  in  Heaven« 
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XXPOflUCTION  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  RULE  OF  FAITH. 
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*'  Sanctify  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  your  hearts :  being  reatfy 
always  to  satisfy  amy  one  that  asheth  you  the  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  you," 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  was  principally  occupied  with  the 
less  pleasing  task  of  examining  and  confuting  the  opinions  of 
others.  I  endeavoured,  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  to  analyse 
the  principle  of  belief  adopted  by  those  religions  which  have 
rejected  ours ;  and,  without  any  reference  to  express  authority, 
by  simply  tracing  it  to  its  simple  elements,  I  attempted  to  show 
you  that  it  was  fraught  with  so  many  difficulties,  as  absolutely 
to  render  it  in  practice  inapplicable,  and  void  of  fruit.     For, 
^vbile  it  supposes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  obligation  of  each 
indiyidual  to  examine  for  himself  the  word  of  Grod,  and  draw 
thence  the  doctrines  which  he  believes,  as  therein  contained ; 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  necessarily  supposes,  a  train  of  difficult, 
learned,  and  often  abstruse,  enquiry,  to  which  very  few,  com- 
paratively, can  be  equal. 

I  come  now  to  the  more  agreeable  duty  of  explaining  to  you 
tbe  faith  which  we  hold :  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  proceed  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner,  as  I  did  at  our  last  meeting.     I  will 
at  present  content  myself  with  giving  you  the  outline  of 
oar  belief;  showing,  as  I  proceed,  how  simple  and  obvious  is 
the  whole  process  of  our  reasoning;  such,  indeed,  as  must  at 
once  satisfy  the  most  accurate  and  logical  enquirer ;  and,  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  be  within  the  reach  of  the  most  illiterate  capa- 
city.    I  will  endeavour,  also,  to  point  out  the  beautiful  har- 
mony of  all  its  parts,  and  the  striking  way  in  which  the  adoption 
of  such  a  rule  must  influence,  not  only  the  whole  basis  and 
nature  of  the  demonstration,  but  also  the  construction,  of  j^er- 
fect  ChristianitT; 
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We  are  told,  in  the  31st  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  how, 
when  Moses  had  completed  the  law  of  God,  and  had  written 
it  in  a  book,  he  g^ve  it  to  the  Levites  who  bare  the  Ark  of  the 
Lord,  and  commanded  that  it  should  be  placed  beside  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  within  the  Tabernacle,  as  a  testimony 
against  Israel.  But  that  was  not  the  only  precious  thing  which 
received  so  distinguished  an  honour.  For  we  read  how,  on-a 
certain  occasion,*  when  many  would  have  disputed  the  supreme 
priesthood  of  Aaron's  line,  and,  jealous  of  the  authority  vested 
in  him  as  the  priest  appointed  of  God,  would  have  claimed  a 
share  in  his  digpiity,  the  Almighty  commanded  Moses  to  give 
a  rod  unto  each  of  the  tribes,  whereon  the  name  of  its  head 
was  written;  and  all  were  placed  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord; 
and  on  the  next  morning,  it  was  found  that  the  rod  of  Aai'on 
had  blossomed,  and  brought  forth  fruit.  And  then  God  command- 
ed this  rod,  which  was  the  emblem  of  authority,  and  a  witness 
that  he  had  confided  the  spiritual  rule,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
people,  to  one  line,  to  be  also  deposited  and  kept  in  the  same 
place,  as  a  testimony  in  like  manner  to  the  people  of  Israel. 
And  even  so,  on  another  occasion,  Moses  commanded  Aaron 
to  take  a  certain  portion  of  the  manna,  of  the  holy  and 
spiritual  food  sent  down  from  the  clouds  to  feed  the  people  of 
Israel;  and  having  put  it  into  a  vessel,  he  treated  it  likewise 
with  the  same  distinction,  and  placed  it  to  stand  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary, before  the  Mercy-seat  of  God.t 

Now,  my  brethren,  all  these  are  perfectly  symbolical  of  the 
elements,  which  the  Catholic  supposes  to  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  ground- work  of  his  faith.  *  For,  first,  above  all, 
he  reveres  and  values  the  Sacred  Volume  revealed  by  God, 
which  he  places  as  the  foundation-stone  of  his  faith,  in  the 
holiest  of  His  temple.  But  beside  it  is  also  the  rod  of  the 
children  of  Aaron,  the  sceptre  of  power  and  authority,  the 
badge  of  dignity  and  command,  which  God  hath  given  to  the 
rulers  and  pastors  of  the  Church ;  and  in  this  also  he  recognises 
the  honourable  right  to  claim  a  place  beside  the  other  in  the 

^  Numbers,  xvii,  ^Kxod*xvu38. 
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Sanctuary,  although  with  such  distinctions  as  I  shall  just  now 
explain.  Then,  in  the  third  place>  he  believes  also,  that  a 
necessary  and  important  ingredient  in  the  formation  of  indi* 
▼idual  faith,  is  the  strengthening  and  life-giving  grace  which 
Grod  sends  down  into  the  soul,  which  infuses  faith  as  a  virtue 
into  the  heart,  ready  to  be  exercised  the  moment  its  object  is 
properly  placed  before  it.  And  such  is  the  threefold  com- 
position of  the  provision  made  by  God  for  the  acceptance  of 
His  holy  religion :  a  divine  revelation,  having  its  essential  basis 
in  his  written  word;  an  unfailing  authority  to  preserve,  pro- 
pose, and  explain  it ;  and  an  inward  aid  to  receive  and  embrace 
it  And  the  emblems  of  these,  as  was  done  of  old,  we  care- 
fully cherish  in  the  tabernacle  of  God  with  men,  which  is  His 
Church. 

What,  then,  my  brethren,  is  the  rule  of  faith  which  our 
Church  admits?     The  word  of  God — ^the  word  of  God  alone 
and  exclusively ;  but  here  comes  the  great  trenching  difference 
between  ourselves  and  others,  in  the  enquiry,  what  is  the 
extent  of  God's  holy  word?     The  Churches  which  separated 
from  us  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  separated  from  us,  I 
may  say,  upon  this  principle, — that  the  Catholic  Church  had 
introduced  another  ground,  besides  the  word  of  God,  into  the 
principle  of  its  religion;  that  it  admitted  the  traditions  of  man, 
and  had  given  to  them  the  title,  the  name,  and  dignity  of  God's 
irord.     It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  me  to  propose  a  few 
limple  explanatory  distinctions.    You  often  hear  of  Catholics 
admitting  tradition — sometimes  of  their  receiving  what  they 
call  the  unwritten  word  of  God.     Perhaps  you  have  not  a 
dear  apprehension  of  these  two  terms.     Then  besides  them, 
you  will  sometimes  hear  of  the  power  of  the  Church  to  make 
decrees  of  dogma,  or  of  the  authority  of  General  Councils,  or 
of  the  Universal  Church,  or  of  the  Pope,  to  define  matters  of 
faith,  with  a  number  of  other  terms,  often  vaguely,  and  some- 
times equivocally  used.    The  meaning  of  all  these  phrases,  to 
the  reasonable  and  instructed  Catholic,  is  sufficiently  obNVO\x%\ 
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but  they  should  be  used  with  grea,t  caution,  and  accuratcdjr 
defined,  when  we  explain  our  doctrines  to  persons  not  equallj 
competent  to  understand  them.  In  the  first  place,  then,  as 
it  has  pleased  God  to  order  things,  the  Catholic  has  no  need 
of  any  other  ground- work  of  his  faith  beyond  the  written  word 
of  God.  For  it  has  pleased  Him  (though  he  might  have 
otherwise  ordered  it)  to  give  us  in  His  holy  Scriptures  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  that  authority  which  he  has  bestowed  upon 
his  Church.  This  reasoning  may  be  thus  illustrated,  as  we 
do  not  allow  of  any  doctrine  which  is  not  contained  and 
rooted  in  Christ  Jesus  incarnate,  the  Word  of  God,  and 
Eternal  Wisdom  of  the  Father,  and  yet  we  admit  other 
doctrines,  only  remotely  connected  with  him,  based  only  on 
him,  and  less  directly  referable  to  him, — for  no  doctrine  can 
have  any  force  except  inasmuch  as  it  rests  on  his  authority; 
so  likewise  if  the  Church  claims  authority  to  define  articles 
of  faith,  and  to  instruct  her  children  what  they  must  believey 
you  must  not  for  one  moment  think  that  authority,  and  the 
sanction  for  that  power,  she  conceives  herself  to  derive  from 
the  clear,  express,  and  explicit  words  of  Scripture.  Thus, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  whatever  is  believed  by  the  Catholicy 
although  not  positively  expressed  in  the  written  word  of  Grod» 
18  believed,  because  the  principle  adopted  by  him  is  there 
expressly  revealed. 

By  the  unwritten  word  of  God,  we  mean  a  body  of  doctrines, 
which,  in  consequence  of  express  declarations  in  the  written 
word,  we  believe  not  to  have  been  committed  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  writing,  but  delivered  by  Christ  to  his  Apostles,  and 
by  the  Apostles  to  their  successors.  We  believe  that  no  new 
doctrine  can  be  introduced  into  the  Church,  but  that  every 
doctrine  which  we  hold,  has  existed,  and  been  taught  in  it,  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  Apostles ;  having  been  handed  down  by 
them  to  their  successors,  under  the  only  g^uarantee  on  which  we 
receive  doctrines  from  the  Church,  that  is,  Christ's  promises  to 
abide  with  it  for  ever,  to  assist,  direct,  and  instruct  it,  and  always 
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leach  xn  and  through  it.     So  that,  while  giving  our  irapUeit 
credit,  and  trusting  our  judgment  to  it»  we  are  believing,  and 
trusting  to  the  express  teaching  and  sanction  of  Chri^l  himself* 
T^rtdiiion,  therefore,  my  brethrea,  or  the  doctrines  delivered 
down,  and  the  unwritten  Word  of  God,  are  on  e  and  the  same 
thing.     But  it  must  not  be  thought,  that  Catholics  conceive 
there  is  a  certain  mass  of  vague  and  floating|^  opinions,  which 
may,  at  the  option  of  the  Pope,  or  of  a  G^aneral  Council,  or 
of  the   whole  Church,  be  turned   into   ^Irticles  of  Faith. 
Neither  is  it  implied  by  the  term  unwriite^n  wordf  that  these 
Articles  of  Faith  or  traditions  are  nowhorre  recorded.     Be- 
cause, on  the  contrary,  suppose  a  difficulty   to  arise  regarding 
any  doctrine — so  that  men  should  differ,  an,  d  not  know  what 
precisely  to  believe,  and  that  the  Church  thpug-ht  it  prudent 
or  necessary  to  define  what  is  to  he  held ;  the^  method  pursued 
would  be,  to  examine  most  accurately  the  .^writings  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  to  ascertain  what,  in  c^ifferent  coun- 
tries and  in  different  ages,  was  by  them  held;  and  l^hen,  collect- 
ing the  suffrages  of  all  the  world  and  of  all  tinies,— .  -not  indeed 
to  create  a  new  Article  of  Faith — but  to  definy^  what  haA 
always  been  the  Faith  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  j^conducted, 
in  every  instance,  as  a  matter  of  historical  enqui  ry»  and  all 
human  prudeuce  is  used  to  arrive  at  a  judiciou^s  decisiou* 
But  when  the  Church  is  assembled  for  this  solemn  ^  purpose,  in 
eonaequence   of  those   promises   of  Christ,   wh^jiich  I   shall 
develop  at  full  length  hereafter,  we  believe  it  im^j  possible  that 
the  decrees  which  she  issues  can  he  false  or  incori-^  »ect;  because 
Christ's  promises  would  fail  and  he  made  void,,^,  should  the 
Chorch  be  allowed  to  fall  into  error.  i  ^ 

Thus  then  we  allow  of  no  authority  but  the  Word  o.^^  God, 
written  or  unwritten  j  and  maintain  that  the  control  so  necjj^ssary 
over  the  latter,  exists  in  its  depository, — that  is,  in  the^'^^Church 
of  Christ,  which  has  been  appointed  by  God  to  ta]^^e  charge 
of,  and  keep  safe,  those  doctrines,  committed  to  h^  er  from  the 
heginning,  to  be  taught,  at  all  times»  to  all  B^^tious.    No^^i* 
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^^xefore,  proceeding  on  the  same  plan  which  I  followed,  inana« 
lyzing'  and  testing  the  first  principle  or  rule  of  Faith,  professed 
by  other[y>  I  will  briefly  explain  what  is  the  ground  of  ours, 
what  its  atyplication,  and  what  its  end ;  and  you  will,  I 
trust,  see  the  consistency  of  the  whole  reasoning  from  its 
beginning  to  it^  close,  and  its  adaptation  for  the  purpose 
for  which  any  riile  must  be  given. 

1.  In  the  first 'place,  as  to  the  ground  of  this  rule.  By 
this  term  I  do  not  mean  the  arguments  whereby  it  is  support- 
ed; because,  thest  must  form  the  subject  of  two  or  three 
probably  lengthy  d  iscourses.  At  present  I  mean  to  speak  of 
the  train  of  reasoi'iing,  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  individual 
possession  of  thi;^  principle.  Let  us  therefore,  suppose  that, 
not  content  witht  the  more  compendious  method  whereby  God 
brought  us,  thro^ugh  baptism  and  our  early  instruction,  into  the 
possession  of  the  Faith,  we  are  disposed  to  investigate  the 
authority  on  yVhich  it  rests;  we  begin  naturally  with  Scrip- 
ture— ^we  ti»^e  up  the  Gospels,  and  submit  them  to  examina* 
tion.  We  5  abstract,  for  a  moment,  from  our  belief  in  their 
inspiration'*  and  divine  authority — we  look  at  them  simply  as 
historical  V^orks,  intended  for  our  information,  writings  from 
which  we  tare  anxious  to  gather  truths  useful  for  our  instruc- 
tion. Wel^  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  to  these  works, 
whether  <fJonsidered  in  their  substance  or  their  form, 
are  attachetrl  all  those  motives  of  human  credibility  which 
we  can  posil^nbly  require: — ^that  there  is,  throughout  them, 
an-  absence  ^  of  every  element  which  could  suggest  the  sus- 
picion, tha^t  there  has  been  either  a  desire  to  deceive,  or  a 
possibili*/^y  of  having  been  mistaken.  For,  we  find  a  body  of 
extenrial  testimony  sufficient  to  satisfy  us,  that  these  are  docu- 
mentifs  produced  at  the  time  when  they  profess  to  have  been 
written^  and  that  those  persons  were  their  authors,  whose 
names  th«py  bear.  And  as  these  were  eye-witnesses  of  what 
they  relate,ti  and  give  us,  in  their  lives  and  characters,  the 
strongest  seit'^urity  of  their  veracity,  we  conclude  all  that 
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they  have  recorded  to  be  certain  and  true.  We  thus  arrive  at 
the  discoYerjy  that  besides  their  mere  narrative,  they  unfold  to 
us  a  system  of  religion,  preached  by  One  who  wrought  the 
most  stupendous  miracles  to  establish,  and  confirm,  the  divinity 
of  His  mission.  In  other  words,  we  are  led  by  the  simplo 
principle  of  human  investigation  to  an  acknowledgpncnt  of  the 
authority  of  Christ  to  teach,  as  one  who  came  from  God : 
and  we  are  thus  led  to  the  necessity  of  yielding  implicit 
credence  to  whatever  we  find  Him  to  have  taught.  So  far,  the 
inyestigation  being  one  of  outward  and  visible  facts,  cannot 
require  any  thing  more  than  simple,  historical,  or  human 
evidence 

Having  once  thus  established  the  Divine  authority  uf  Christ, 
we  naturally  enquire,  what  is  it  that  Christ  taught?  and  we 
find  that  he  was  not  contented  merely  with  teaching  certain 
general  principles  of  morality,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
unfolding  to  mankind  doctrines  such  as  none  before  him  had 
attempted  to  teach,  and  thereby  making  man  acquainted  with 
his  own  fallen  nature,  and  with  his  future  destiny ;  but  that, 
moreover,  he  took  means  to  preserve  those  doctrinal  commu- 
nications to  mankind.  We  find  it  obviously  his  intention  that 
the  system  which  he  established  should  be  beneficial,  not  only 
to  those  who  lived  in  his  own  days,  and  heard  his  word,  but  to 
the  entire  world,  until  the  end  of  time;  that  he  intended  his 
religion  to  be  something  permanent,  something  commensurate 
with  the  existence  of  those  wants  of  humanity  which  he  came 
to  relieve :  and  consequently,  we  naturally  ask,  in  what  way 
the  obligations  which  he  came  to  enforce,  and  the  truths  which 
he  suffered  to  seal,  were  to  be  preserved,  and  what  the  place 
wherein  they  were  to  be  deposited?  If  they  were  to  be  perpetual, 
proper  provision  must  have  been  made  for  their  perpetuation. 

Now,  the  Catholic  falls  in  with  a  number  of  very  strong 
passages  in  which  our  blessed  Saviour,   not  content  with 
promising  a  continuance  of  his  doctrines,  that  is  to  say,  the 
continoed  obligation  of  faith  upon  men,  also  pledgeii  \mn!B^ 
for  their  uctual  preservation  among  them.  He  selects  a  c«t\M:a 
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body  of  men:  he  invests  them,  not  merely  with  great 
authority,  but  with  power  equal  to  hig  own;  he  makes  them 
a  promise  of  remaining  with  them  and  teaching  among  them 
even  to  the  end  of  time:  and  thus,  once  again,  the  enquirer 
naturally  concludes,  that  there  must  for  ever  have  existed, 
and  that  there  must  actually  exist  a  corresponding  institution 
for  the  preservation  of  those  doctrines,  and  the  perpetuation 
of  those  blessings,  which  our  Saviour  thus  communicated. 

Proceeding  thus  by  mere  historical  reasoning,  such  as 
would  guide  an  infidel  to  believe  in  Christ's  superior  mis- 
'  sion,  he  comes,  from  the  word  of  Christ,  whom  those  historical 
motives  oblige  him  to  believe,  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  a  body,  depositary  of  doctrines  which  he  came  to  establish 
among  men.  This  succession  and  body  of  persons  con- 
stituted to  preserve  those  doctrines  of  faith,  appointed  as 
the  successors  of  the  apostles,  having  the  guarantee  of  Christ 
teaching  among  them  for  ever — is  what  he  calls  the 
Church.  He  is  in  possession,  from  that  moment,  of  an  as- 
surance of  divine  authority,  and,  in  the  whole  remaining 
part  of  the  investigation,  has  no  need  to  turn  back,  by  call- 
ing in  once  more  the  evidence  of  man.  For,  from  the  moment 
he  is  satisfied  that  Christ  has  appointed  a  succession  of  men 
whose  province  it  is,  by  aid  of  a  supernatural  assistance^ 
to  preserve  inviolable  those  doctrines  which  God  has  delivered 
— from  that  moment,  whatever  these  men  teach  is  invested 
with  that  divine  authority,  which  he  had  found  in  Christ 
through  the  evidence  of  his  miracles.  This  body,  so  constituted, 
immediately  takes  on  itself  the  office  of  teaching,  and  informs 
him  that  the  sacred  volume,  which  he  had  been  hitherto 
treating  as  a  mere  history — that  the  document  which  he  had 
been  perusing  solely  with  a  deep  and  solemn  interest,  is  a  book 
which  commands  a  much  greater  degree  of  respect  and  atten- 
tion, than  any  human  motives  could  possibly  bestow.  For  now 
the  Church  stands  forth  with  that  authority  wherewith  she  is 
invested  by  Christ — and  proclaims ;  *^  Under  that  guarantee 
of  divine  assistance  which  the  words  of  Christ,  in  whom  you 
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helievef  have  given  me,  I  pronounce  that  this  book  con- 
tains the  revealed  word  of  God,  and  is  inspired  by  the  Holv 
Spirit;  and  that  it  contains  all  that  has  a  right  to  enter  iuto 
the  sacred  collection/'  And  thus  the  Catholic,  at  length 
arrives,  on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  at  these  two  important 
doctrines  of  the  canon  and  the  inspiration  of  Seripture,  which 
r  endeavoured  to  show,  at  our  last  meetings  it  was  almost,  if 
not  quite,  impossible,  to  reach  bj  any  course  of  ordinary 
human  investigation. 

But  some  perhaps  will  say,  "  these  are  mutual  and  conse- 
<juently  insufficient  testimonies;  you  believe  that  the  Scrip- 
ture first  teaches  you  the  Church,  and  then  that  the  Church 
teaches  you  the  Scripture." 

To  this  I  might  reply,  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  very 
leasoning.  When  an  ambassador  presents  himself  before  a 
sovereign,  he  is  asked,  where  are  his  credentials?  He  presents 
them,  and  on  the  strength  of  them,  is  acknowledged  as  an 
Rmbassador;  so  that  he  himself  first  presents  that  document, 
whereby  alone  his  mission  and  authority  are  subsei^iiently 
latabiished.  Again^  on  whose  authority  do  you  receive  the  laws 
of  your  country?  On  that  of  the  legislature,  which  sanctions 
tod  presents  them  to  you.  And  whence  does  that  legislature 
derive  its  jurisdiction  and  power  to  make  those  laws?  Why, 
ifom  that  very  code>  from  those  very  statutes  which  it  sane* 
tions.  In  either  of  these  cases  there  is  no  fallacy  of  reasoning, 
Bo  vicious  circle,  as  it  is  called.  How,  then,  can  Catholics  be 
charged,  as  they  are,  by  Burnet  and  others,  with  this  defect  in 
their  similar  reasoning?  H 

But  in  fact  the  argument  is  falsely  stated.  We  do  not 
believe  the  Church  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  properly  so 
called;  we  believe  it  on  the  authority  of  Christ;  and  if  his 
commands  in  her  regard,  were  recorded  in  any  other  book 
which  we  felt  ourselves  bound  to  believe,  although  uninspired, 

I  we  should  receive  them,  and  consequently  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  equally  as  now.  We  consider  the  Scriptures,  therefore, 
lA  the  first  instance,  as  a  book,  manifesting  to  ua,  Oae  ^rtvvj&\v^d 
D  2  5- 
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with  diyine  authority  to  lay  down  the  law ;  we  take  it  in  this  vie W| 
and  examine  what  he  tells  us;  and  we  discover,  that, 
supported  hy  all  the  evidence  of  his  divine  mission,  he  has 
appointed  this  authority  to  teach ;  and  then,  that  authority  not 
merely  advises,  hut  obliges  us,  by  that  power  which  Christ  has 
invested  in  it,  to  receive  this  sacred  book  as  His  inspired 
word. 

Some  may  perhaps  think,  that  a  similar  line  of  reasoning 
would,  with  a  slight  variation,  be  applicable  to  the  demonstra^ 
tion  of  the  other  rule  of  faith.  To  a  certain  point  we  may  both 
go,  step  by  step,  through  the  same  process.  We  both  take  up 
this  sacred  volume,  on  human  and  historical  testimony;  and 
we  receive  all  that  Christ  has  in  it  taught  us.  So  far  we  march 
together,  and  then  we  diverge.  We  take  for  our  guide  those 
texts  which  appoint  the  Church  to  teach;  the  others  take  the 
proposition,  that  ike  Bible  is  to  be  the  rule  of  faith. 

Now,  my  brethren,  I  beg  your  impartial  attention,  while  I 
explain  to  you  the  difference  between  the  two  courses.  In 
the  first  place,  when  we  have  received  the  Scriptures,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  we  not  only  receive  the  one  class 
of  passages,  but  also  the  other,  to  its  fullest  extent:  because, 
whatever  argument  will  prove  that  the  Scripture  must  be 
absolutely  taken  as  the  rule  of  faith,  that  argument  the 
Catholic  will  receive,  and  receive  with  gratitude.  For,  while 
he  admits  the  authority  of  the  Church,  to  define  what  is  un- 
doubtedly the  written  Word  of  God,  he  receives  this  as  his 
rule,  and  is  as  anxious  to  uphold  it,  as  the  follower  of  any 
other  religion  can  be.  But  on  the  other  hand,  while  he 
willingly  admits  the  texts  which  prove  the  Scriptures  to  be 
the  rule  of  faith,  he  has  passages  which  give  authority  to  a 
living  power  to  teach:  and  all  these  must  be  rejected,  or 
otherwise  explained,  by  those  who  maintain  the  exclusiveness 
of  Scripture  as  a  rule.  In  their  view,  the  two  classes  of 
passages  are  not  compatible ;  with  us,  they  harmonize  perfectly 
together;  and  consequently,  while  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
admitting-  whatever  arguments  they  can  bring  in  £avour  of  the 
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^ble,  they  find  themselves  obliged  to  answer  strong  and 
powerful  documents  in  our  faTour. 

Butj  in  the  second  place,  while  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
as  a  rule  of  faith,  is  thus  perfectly  compatible  with  the  exist- 
ence of  an  authority  to  teach,  the  existence  of  an  authority 
to  teach  excludes^  not  indeed,  the  Scripture,  hut  the  atUsufi- 
ctenc^  of  Scripture.  For,  where  there  is  a  supreme  authority 
given,  and  man  is  commanded  to  obey  it,  from  that  command 
there  is  assuredly  no  retreat-  And  therefore,  the  Scripture 
most  needs  he  received,  so  as  to  be  reconciled  with  the  eidst- 
ence  of  a  supreme  authority,  in  matters  of  futh,  existing  in 
the  Church. 

In  the  third  place,  there  must  be  texts,  at  least  equally  strong, 
brought  against  us,  as  what  we  adduce  for  our  system ;  not 
merely  such  as  say  that  the  Scripture  is  useful,  good,  and  protita- 
ble,  but  such  as  positively  assert,  that  the  Scripture  is  mfficient; 
not  such  aa  tell  us  to  search  the  Scriptures  for  particular 
objects,  but  such  as  command  us  to  seek  all  things  therein^ 
There  must  be  texts,  the  words  of  Christ  or  his  apostles,  to 
*5«romand  us  to  make  use  of  no  rule  but  the  written  Word ;  for 
obierrCj  that  in  sanctioning  any  rule  or  principle,  whereby 
man  is  to  be  guided,  it  is  necessary  that  the  principle  be  some- 
where laid  down  and  explicitly  defined,  so  that  he  should 
kuow  what  is  to  he  the  rule  of  his  life,  and  the  law  whereby  he 
must  direct  and  regulate  his  conduct.  And  thus  we,  on  our 
fide,  are  not  content  with  vague  allusions  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  as  a  voucher  for  the  doctrines  therein  taught:  but  be- 
lieve that  we  have  an  express  definition,  that  its  authority  is 
the  rule  of  faith,  and  that  all  must  obey  and  follow  its  guidance. 
But  there  is  another  and  more  important  distinction,  which 
you  can  hardly  fail  to  observe ;  that  the  moment  the  Catholic, 
ia  his  train  of  argument,  has  taken  his  first  step,  from  profane 
t»  holy  ground— the  mom  eot  he  h  as  come  to  th  e  concluai  on,  that 
tie  teaching  of  our  blessed  Saviour  was  divinely  authorized, 
tram  that  moment  he  returns  not  back  again  to  hvim&ii  \,^9iC\- 
motij;  he  has  the  divine  sajiction  at  every  &u\)sec^ueiLt  slec^* 
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..ill  he  arrives  at  his  last  conclusion.  Our  Saviour  gives  a  di- 
vine authority  to  the  Church — ^the  Church,  "with  that  aothorifj, 
sanctions  the  book  of  Scripture.  But  analyze  the  other  course 
of  reasoning ;  suppose,  that  you  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge 
of  Christ's  divinity,  and  the  authority  of  tlie  apostles;  you 
then  take  those  passages  which  seem  to  you  to  say,  that  the 
Scripture  is  the  rule  of  faith.  Be  it  so — ^you  have  readied  a 
vague  authorization,  that  whatever  writings  are  entitled  to  that 
name,  are  to  be  received  as  a  guide  in  religion.  Your  next 
step  must  be  to  determine  what  writings  have  a  claim  to  be 
considered  inspired.  But  if  the  Church  have  no  divine  author- 
ity, you  must  go  back  to  the  ground  you  have  left — of  human 
testimony:  you  return  from  the  authority  of  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles,  in  favour  of  studying  the  Scripture,  back  to  an* 
other  historical  investigation,  to  discover  what  Scripture  is, 
before  you  can  resume  the  thread  of  the  argument.  Thia 
b  an  essential  and  vital  flaw  in  the  reasoning  proposed  as 
parallel  to  ours,  and  as  sufficient  to  prove  the  efficacy  of 
Scripture,  as  a  rule  of  faith. 

Such,  therefore,  is  the  course  of  argument  which  the  Catho- 
lic Church  pursues,  and  such  is  the  course  which  any  instructed 
Catholic  would  pursue,  whenever  he  should  think  it  necessary 
to  refresh  his  mind,  as  to  the  grounds  of  his  belief;  and  by  it 
he  arrives  at  a  perfectly  logical  and  connected  consequence, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  before 
leaving  this  portion  of  my  subject — ^though  I  shall  have  to  en- 
large on  this  important  consideration  hereafter, — allow  me  to 
observe  that  the  comparison  between  the  old  and  new  law,  re- 
garding the  rule  of  faith,  gives  us  very  great  and  most  useful 
lights,  tending  essentially  to  confirm  the  view  which  we  have 
taken.  For,  we  find,  that  to  the  Jews  was  given,  indeed,  a 
written  law,  but  that  there  was  a  most  express  command  to 
write  it — that  Moses  was  ordered  to  register  all  those  precepts 
which  God  had  given,  even  to  the  most  minute  particulars; 
and  that  this  law  was  to  be  read  to  the  people  in  the  most 
eolemD  m&nner,  every  seventh  year,  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
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nacles.^  Besides  this,  the  law  was  purposely  so  interwoven  with 
tlie  daily  actions  and  domestic  concerns  of  the  Jewish  people, 
as  to  require  that  it  should  be  ever  before  their  ejes,  that  they 
should  all  possess  a  minute  acquaintance  with  its  provisionSi  so 
as  to  understand,  at  every  turn,  how  to  regulate  their  conduct, 
This«  I  conceive,  we  must  consider  characteristic  of  a  written 
law,  that  it  should  not  be  merely  formed  of  documents  col- 
lected togetherj  as  it  were,  accidentally;  but  that  provision 
should  be  taken  for  the  rulers  being  drawn  up,  and  then  ita 
being  communicated  to  those  whom  it  has  to  guide. 

One  would,  therefore,  naturally  expect,  that  if  our  Saviour 
liad  intended  to  direct  us  to  a  knowledge  of  our  duties,  by  some 
written  code  of  faith  or  morality,  he  would  have  expressly  said 
to  his  Apostles;  "  Alt  the  things  which  you  hear  from  me,  or 
which  you  see  me  perform^  take  care  and  registercarefully ;  and 
preserve  their  records  fipom  all  danger  and  risk,  by  multiplying 
and  diffusing  them  among  the  faithful,  for  their  future  guid- 
iinee.  For,  that  which  you  write  will  form  ft  code  by  which 
ihsoT  conduct  may  he  regulated,  and  by  which  they  will  be 

rMK)  day  judged  "  But  you  do  not  meet,  in  the  new  law,  with 
Pything  of  this  sort ;  there  is  not  a  hint  or  intimation  that 
Ottr  Saviour  ever  intended  one  word  to  be  written  down. 
We  find  moreover,  on  examining  the  history  of  these  compo- 
litions,  that  they  were,  everyone  of  them,  the  offspring  of  casual 
cifcum stances,  and  written  for  some  loeal  or  personal  ptirpose^ 
which  seemed  to  call  them  forth;  that,  if  errors  or  abuses 
had  not  arisen  so  early  in  the  Church,  you  would  probably 
have  been  deprived  of  the  most  beautiful  writings  in  the  New 
Testament ;  that,  if  the  blessed  apostle  St  John  had  not  been 
preserved  to  a  preternatural  existence,  after  having  suflfered, 

I  what  to  others  would  have  been  fatal,  the  torments  of  martyr- 
dom, he  would  not  have  been  spared  to  complete  the  sacred 
?oIume.  We  find  that  St  Luke,  and  St  Matthew,  wrote  for  a 
tpectfic  class  of  readers,  for  one  particular  country,  or  for  e^^etx 
•  Deut.  xKxi.  10, 
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separate  iudiyiduals ;  that  the  epistles  of  St  Paul  wece  mani- 
festly directed  to  difiEerent  Churches,  and  were  intended 
merely  to  silence  doubts,  or  answer  difficulties,  proposed  by 
them,  and  also  to  correct  and  amend  some  accidental,  or  local 
corruptions;  and  if  we  examine  them  carefully,  we  shall  find 
that  the  greater  portion  of  our  most  important  dogmas,  instead 
of  St  Paul's  defining  and  explaining  them,  are  only  occaaioiH 
ally,  parenthetically,  and  as  illustrations  introduced. 

Now  all  this  seems  tihe  reverse  of  a  settled  plan;  for  tha 
delivery  of  a  code  of  laws,  and  the  contrast  is  unquestionably 
greater,  when  placed  beside  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  in  which 
there  was  an  explicit  injunction  to  record,  and  write  down,  and 
preserve  with  the  greatest  care,  both  by  monuments,  and  by 
the  depositing  of  the  archetype  in  the  sanctuary,  those  laws 
which  had  been  dictated  by  divine  command.  But  this  neces- 
sarily is  not  the  whole  of  the  difficulty;  for  it  is  singular  to 
observe  in  the  Mosaic  law,  how,  although  we  have  in  it  the 
characteristics  of  a  written  code,  and  an  express  injunction  to 
note  down  whatever  was  taught,  yet  by  far  the  most  important 
doctrines  were  not  committed  to  writing :  so  that  among  the 
Jews  there  was  a  train  of  sacred  tradition,  containing  within  it- 
self more  vital  dogmas  than  are  written  in  the  inspired  volume* 
1  could  lay  before  you  the  arguments,  of  a  very  learned  livings 
author,  who  has,  within  these  few  years,  published  a  very  eliu 
borate  treatise  upon  this  subject;  and  who  might  have  formed 
one  of  those  instances,  to  which  1  alluded  in  my  opening  dis- 
course, of  persons  brought  to  the  Catholic  religion,  by  the  most 
diversified  trains  of  arg^ument.  Here  is  one  who,  educated  in 
the  Jewish  religion,  had  made  himself  perfect  master  of  all  the 
writings  of  the  Jews;  and  who  it  is  evident,  from  the  whole 
line  of  argument  that  pervades  his  work,  was  brought  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  is  now  one  of  its  defenders,  simply  from 
finding,  that  among  the  Jews  there  was  a  series  of  traditions^ 
which  received  its  development  only  in  Catholic  Christianity, 
and  a  sacred  system  of  mystical  theology,  which  has  been 
manifes^y  preserved,  and  continued,  in  our  Church.     The 
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autbor  to  whom  1  allude,  is  tbe  learned  Molitor,  of  Francibrt, 
Autbor  of  two  volamea  replete  with  deep  research,  entitled 
**  The  Philosophy  of  History,  or  on  Tradition.*'  ■ 

Those  who  will  take  the  requisite  patns  to  trace  the  doctrine  4 
€f  the  Jews  in  this  regard,  either  by  their  own  research,  or  in 
the  pages  of  this  estimable  writer,  will  find  that,  from  the  very 
beginning,  from  the  delivery  of  the  law  to  Moses,  there  was  a 
great  mass  of  precepts,  not  written,  but  committed  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  priesthood,  and  by  them  gradually  communicated 
or  diffused  among  the  people,  but  yet  hardly  alluded  to,  in  the 
^Titings  of  the  sacred  book,  A  little  consideration  and 
raiamination  wUl  conrince  any  one  of  this  important  feet;  for 
it  is  certain,  that  when  our  Saviour  came,  the  Jews  were  in 
possession  of  many  doctrines,  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace  in 
Scripture,  and  yet  doctrines  of  vital  importance.  Many  of 
you  are  doubtless  aware  that  %  dirbe  of  the  Established 
Cburch  (War burton)  wrote  to  prove  the  divine  legation  of 
Moses,  on  the  extraordinary  ground,  that  he  was  able  to 
achieve  the  great  work  of  organizing  a  republic,  and  consti- 
toting  a  law  to  bind  the  people,  without  the  sanction  of  a  ^ture 
stftte*  He  maintains,  with  great  show  of  plausibility,  that  you 
cannot  discover  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  or  of  the  earlier  Jews, 
one  single  positive  text  in  proof  of  the  future  existence  of  the 
soul,  or  of  a  place  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  another  lite. 
And  I  am  sure  that  any  of  you  who  is  well  versed  in  Scrip- 
ture, if  he  will  only  run  througk  his  own  recollections  on  the 
subject — ^if  he  will  only  try  to  gather  for  himself  such  a  body  of 
argument  in  Scripture  as  would  convince  any  one,  or  teach 
A  people  those  important  truths,  wiD  find  it  extremely 
difficult  so  to  construct  it,  as  to  bear  the  test  of  accu- 
rate examination*  But  yet  did  the  Jews  believe  tn  I 
them?  Did  they  possess  them?  Undoubtedly  they  did  1 
For  it  1^  manifest,  from  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  from  their  own  works,  that  the  doctrines  of  a  future  state, 
and  a  resurrection,  were  fully  believed  and  tanghl.  ¥Ict«, 
thcut  18  an  important  dosmOf  not  of  natural,  Init  of  teveale^ 
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relig^ioo,  and  one  which  ia  expressly  received,  repeated^  and 
C0D£rmed|  by  addltioDal  sanctions,  in  the  New  Law,  which  must 
have  been  handed  down  hy  secret  teaching  and  tradition-  So 
true  is  this,  that  the  Saddueees,  followed  in  later  timefi  bj  the 
Karaites,  formed  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  who  rejected  tra- 
ditional doctrines,  and  conseq^uently  the  resuprection  of  the 
dead,  and  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  soul  In  men.*  And  thus 
we  find  St  Paul  join  himself  to  the  PhariBees,  who  held  the 
two,  not  as  to  a  sect,  but  as  to  the  true  orthodox  portion  of 
the  Jewish  Church.  **  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  Pharisees : 
concerning  the  hope  and  restirrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called 
in  question.  For  the  Sadducees  say  that  there  is  no  resurrec- 
tion, nor  angel,  nor  spirit ;  but  the  Pharisees  confess  both.'f 
And  as  such  our  Saviour  acknowledges  themi  although  he 
clearly  distinguishes  between  tlieir  authority  in  teaching  dogma, 
and  their  corruptions  in  matters  of  practical  morality,  and 
bases  the  former  on  th«ir  descent,  as  teachers,  from  the 
legislator  Moses4 

When  our  Saviour  deduces  the  sublime  doctrine  of  a  future 
resurrection,  from  the  Almighty's  being  styled  the  God  of 
Abraham  and  of  Jacob — the  God  not  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living;  it  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  discover  the  link  between 
these  two  members  of  the  argument*  For  how  can  the  re- 
surrection be  proved  from  God's  calling  himself  the  God  of 
Abraham?  But  by  knowing  the  Jewish  forms  of  reasonings 
and  the  manner  in  wliich  they  connect  the  two  dog- 
mas of  the  soul's  survival,  and  the  body's  resurrection,  we 
understand  how  his  hearers  were  satisfied  by  the  argument.§ 

In  the  same  way,  our  Saviour  tells  us  that  Moses  bore  testi- 
mony of  him ;  and  in  conversing  with  his  two  disciples  on  the 
road  to  Enmiaus,  quoted  the  authority  of  Moses  for  the  neces- 
sity of  his  suffering,  and  so  entering  into  glory  j||  and  yet  you 
will  in  vain  search  the  books  of  Moses  to  discover  tliis^port- 

*  S«i»  Moll  tor,  torn*  i,  cap,  3. 

f  AcU  xxiii.  b — 8 ;  3UCvL  5,     Comp,  Mat.  xxii*  33. 
t  yUt.  v^xiii.  3.  f  MuU  )UiiL  :i2,  ^  Luke  £dv»  £6. 
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tut  dogma,  of  the  necessitj  of  the  Messiak*s  djing  to  redeem 
his  people.  Where,  then,  had  these  points  beea  preserved, 
saye  in  the  traditions  of  the  Jews»  as  may  be  proved  from 
their  later  works? 

Another  example  nmj  be  drawn  from  the  New  Testament. 
When  our  Saviour  proposed  to  Nicodemua  the  doctrine  of  a 
spiritual  birth,  or  regeneration,  and  he  truly  or  affectedly  un- 
derstood it  not,  he  reproved  him  in  these  words,  "  Art  thou  & 
master  in  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things?***  What  does 
this  rebuke  iniply,  but  that  a  teacher  among  the  Jews  ought 
to  have  been  acqumnted  vnth  this  important  doctrine,  from  his 
very  office  as  a  teacher?  Yet  tell  me  where  it  is  ever  taught 
iQ  the  old  law,  or  whence  could  be  have  possessed  it,  except 
from  the  traditional  lore  preserved  among  the  priests  and 
learned? 

In  the  later  writings  of  the  Jews,  we  observe  clear  mani- 
festations of  their  belief  in  the  Trimty,  and  in  the  mystery  of 
tie  Incarnation,  and  this  couched  in  the  very  terms  made  use  of 
l*y  St  John.   For  in  the  earliest  uninspired  writings  of  the  Jews, 
WeBave  the  Word  of  God  spoken  of  as  something  co-equal  and 
to^etisting  with  Him,"]'  and  yet  scarcely  a  trace  of  such  doc- 
trines is  to  be  found  in  the  written  law,  although  they  belong 
not  to  natural  but  to  revealed  reUglon.     They  must  therefore 
We  been  delivered  as  a  deposit  into  the  hands  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  by  them  preserved  inviolate  to  the  time  of  Christ. 
1  need  hardly  add,  that  the  Jews  themselves  acknowledge  this 
delivery,  by  tradition,  of  a  secret  and  more  important  doc- 
trine.  The  learned  author  to  wh  om  I  refer  puts  th i  s  quite  out  of 
doubt:  and  I  will  content  myself  with  saying,  that  in  tbe  first 
page  of  one  of  their  most  esteemed  and  most  ancient  treatises, 
Trliich,  at  least  in  Italy,  is  put  into  the  hands  of  Jewish  children 
for  elementary  education,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Moses  re- 

*  Johs  iii.  1 1 . 

f  Ib  the  Targumtm  or  Cbaldee  paraplirates,  wherever  Gad  isstudlOftpcak 
rithia  himielf,  this  is  rem^'^retJ  by  "  God  mid  to  his  Word.** 
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OeiTed  on  Sinai,  besides  tbe  wiitten,  an  oral  a&d  tradltio: 

'^iTevelation,  wHch  he  delivered  to  the  priests,* 

I  have  brought  these  iostances,  by  way  of  illustratioiij  to 
show  what  a  strong  class  of  arguments  it  must  require  to  prove 
that  rule  of  faith  which  excludes  traditional  teaching;  be- 
cause we  see  that,  even  when  the  written  law  is  expresalj 
enjoined,  it  is  far  &om  excluding  the  eidstence  of  an  unwritten 
law ;  yea,  and  of  one  to  which  is  committed  the  exclusive  pre- 
servation of  most  important  doctrines.  In  like  manner,  there- 
fore, when  we  come  to  examine  authtritiea,  we  shall  find  that 
it  requires  reasons  exceedingly  strong  to  prove,  not  merely 
that  the  Scripture  is  the  rule  of  faith,  but  that  it  is  an  a[l* 
mfficient — the  exclusive  rule;  and  however  strong  the  terms 
may  otherwise  be,  we  cannot  easily  admit  them  to  be  exclusive 
of  that  other  traditional  teaeking,  even  though  backed  by  a 
formal  command  to  have  a  written  code* 

IL  Such|  TBj  brethren^  is  the  simple  and  usual  train 
argument  whereby  we  arrive  at  the  possession  of  the  Holj 
Scriptures,  and  of  its  entire  canon  and  inspiration.  But 
you  will  say,  What  have  we  gained,  and  in  what  is  our  con* 
dition  better  than  that  of  others?  Even  here  is  a  train  of 
argument  requiring  considerable  investigation ;  by  it  we  are 
equally  left  to  enquire  into  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred 
books,  and  the  faith  we  should  put  in  the  circumstances  they 
relate  j  because  we  have  first  to  learn  what  Christ  taught  re- 
garding his  Church,  Another  explanation  must  therefore  be 
made  J  of  the  manner  in  which  our  rule  is  applicable;  and  here 
the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  such  as  obvionsly  to 
remove  these  difficulties,  and  make  the  rule  one  of  the  simplest 
acceptance,  and  yet  able  to  bear  the  investigation  of  the  most 
learnedp  For  the  Catholic  Church  teaches  and  believes — (I 
beg  to  observe  that  I  am  not  proving  our  doctrines,  but  only 
stating  them,  that  you  may  understand  what  I  shall  hereafter 
by  argument  establish) — that  faith  is  not  the  production  of 
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jxuin's  ingetiuitj,  not  tlie  result  of  his  study  or  investigatiou, 

but  a  virtue  essentiallj  infwsed  by  God  in  baptbm;  and  suck 

must  be,  more  or  less,  the  belief  of  every  Church  that  adopts 

the  practice  of  infant  baptism.     True,  the  article  of  the 

Churcli  of  England  regardiog  this  sacrament,  which  sajs  that 

bj  baptism  **  faith  is  confirmed  and  grace  increased,"  would 

seem  to  suppose  that  faith  exists  in  the  soul  before  baptism  is 

admiJiistered ;  hut  however  that  anomaly  has  to  be  explained^  it 

is  certain  that  the  very  idea  of  infant  baptism,  as  a  sacrament, 

supposes  a  living  and  rivifying  principle  communicated  in 

It — that  is,  a  communication  to  the  person  so  baptised  of 

the  faith  of  the  Chiu*ch  into  which  he  is  admitted*     And 

therefore^  assuming  faith  to  be  a  principle  infused  by  God, 

it  follows  that,  in  a  soul  purged  of  sin,  and  adorned  by 

him  with  the  graces  given  in  baptismi  that  virtue  becomes  ati 

active  and  Uving  principle,  and  ready,  on  the  presentation  of 

its  proper  object,  to  come  iuto  complete  and  perfect  action* 

The    moment,   therefore,   that    the   doctrines    of   religion 

are  proposed,  and  the  understanding,  now  able  to  apprehend 

the  truths  revealed  by  God,  is  presented  with  them,  no  matter  in 

what  order,  or  by  what  means,  provided  the  doctrines  are  true, 

tliere  is  a  proper  object  presented  to  the  action  of  that  virtue ; 

iiiB  two  necessary  elements  are  brought  together — the  actual 

truth  and  the  faculty  or  virtue  which  God  has  given  us  for 

its  apprehension:  and  the  conseijtience  is,  that  truth  is  believed 

on  substantial  grounds,  and  under  the  iniuence  of  a  living 

And  heavenly  principle-    Whereas,  if  we  admit  the  supposition 

that  no  man  has  a  right  to  believe  anything  but  that  which 

he  has  himself  investigated,  and  of  whose  truth  be  is  personaOy 

satisfied,  we  must  presume  that,  before  the  first  act  of  faith 

there  existed  an  interval  of  infideEty  positive  or  negative,  during 

which  f;mdamental  truth,  not  having  been  discovered,  was  con- 

se^ently  not  believed.    This  simple  process  allows  the  child 

sod  the  most  illiterate  to  perform  an  act  of  faith  grounded  on 

proper  motives*     We  arc  subsequently  led  by  the  ClimCr\\ 

to  the  full  luvowledife  of  the  grouiidfi  and  motives  oi  ov\£ 
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belief;  we  are  encouraged  to  exercise  our  abilities,  reseaich, 
and  learning,  in  demonstrating  and  confirming,  in  every  way 
we  can,  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches,  and  which  that  pre- 
liminary instruction  had  brought  us  to  believe.  And  thu8»  as 
I  before  remarked,  while  by  its  simplicity  it  is  adapted  to  the 
weakest  andlowest,  it  leaves  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  fiiculties 
of  the  most  able  and  learned  men. 

III.  This  may  suffice  as  to  the  simplicity  of  the  principle 
in  its  application;  a  few  words  more  will  prove  its  adequacy 
to  its  natural  ends.     I  observed,  when  we  last  met,  that  the 
end  of  every  rule  and  law,  and  consequently  of  every  rule  of 
faith,  was  to  bring  men  into  a  unity  of  principle  and  action.   I 
showed  you  that  the  rule  proposed  by  others  is  proved  by 
experience  to  lead  to  exactly  opposite  results;  in  other  words, 
that  it  removes  men  farther  from  that  union,  towards  which  it 
must  be  intended  to  bring  them;  for  it  leads  them  to  the  most 
contradictory  opinions,  professing  to  be  supported  and  proved 
by  precisely  the  same  principle  of  faith.    But  now  if  you  will 
only  examine,  in  its  action,  the  principle  which  the  Catholic 
Church  admits,  you  will  see  that  it  is  fully  equal  to  those 
objects  for  which  the  rule  was  given:  inasmuch  as  its  neces* 
sary  tendency  is  to  bring  all  the  opinions  and  understandings 
of  men  into  the  most  perfect  unity,  and  to  the  adoption  of  one 
only  creed.     For,  the  moment  any  Catholic  doubts,  not  alone 
the  principle  of  his  faith,  but  any  one  of  those  doctrines  which 
are  thereon  based — ^the  moment  he  allows  himself  to  call  in 
question  any  of  the  dogmas  which  the  Catholic  Church  teaches 
as  haying  been  handed  down  within  her — that  moment  the 
Church  conceives  him  to  have  virtually  abandoned  all  con- 
nexion with  her.     For  she  exacts  such  implicit  obedience, 
that  if  any  member,  however  valuable,  however  he  may 
have  devoted  his  early  talents  to  the   illustration  of  her 
doctrines,  fall  away  from  his  belief  in  any  one  point,  he  is  cut 
off  without  reserve;  and  we  have,  in  our  own  times,  seen 
striking  and  awful  instances  of  this  fact. 

Buty  my  brethren,  does  not  this  seem  tyrannical? — Is  it  not 
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ftu  iron  joke  and  a  band  of  brass,  to  ihe  subjugatioa  of  men? 
— a  bowing  down  inroluntai'ilj  of  those  powers  and  faculties 
which  the  Ahmghtj  left  free,  to  be  exercised  by  each  indi- 
vidual? I£  any  of  you  should  think  thus,  he  understands  not 
the  principle  of  Catholic  Unity.  I  know  that  it  13  often 
represented  as  like  that  tyrannical  sway  which  the  conqueror 
exercises  over  vanquished  vassals ;  as  though  the  zeal  which  the 
Church  has  for  seeing  men  in  distant  quarters  of  the  globe 
Btthject  to  her  laws,  were  no  other  feeling,  but  what  swells  the 
emperor's  pride,  as  he  receives  tribute  from  natives  of  a 
distant  land^  a  feeling  of  triumph  over  the  liberties  of  men, 
an  exultation  to  see  their  souls  bowed  down  in  homage 
before  her  throne.  But  those  who  know  the  feelings  with 
which  this  submission  is  united,  are  well  aware  how  fallacious 
fluch  a  representation  is. 

Nothing   can  be  more  beautiful  in  the   conception  of  a 
christian  church,  than  a  perfect  unity  of  belief.  Such  on  idea 
IS  beautiful  to  the  imagination,  because  it    is    the    conse- 
cration of  tbe  first  and  most  essential  principles   whereon 
society  is  based-     For  the  social  union  tends  to  merge  the 
feelings  of  each  individual  in  the  general  mass,  and  leads  him 
to  embrace  mankind,  rather  than  individual  men.     And  in 
like  manner  does  the  principle  of  religious  unity  tend  to  ex- 
cite your  love  towards  them,  no  longer  as  brethren  in  the  flesb, 
but  as  connected  with  you  by  a  bolier  and  diviner  bond,  emd  assists 
towards  inspiring  every  member  of  the  community  with  all 
that  can  be  reciprocally  felt,  in  the   nearest  ties  and  con- 
nexions  of  our   nature.     And   if  the   very  idea  of  a   re- 
public, or  government  in  which  men  were  united  by  such 
real  or  ideal  bonds,  as  that  they  fought  side  by  side,  or  con- 
tributed   towards    the    common    weal,   did   seem   to   them 
of  old  so  beautiful  and  heaveuly,   that  the  very  conception 
of  such  a  state,  imbodied  under  outward  symbols,  should  have 
been  dei£ed  and  worshipped,  what  shall  we  say  of  that  sacred 
union  which  holds  men  together,  not  merely  as  GonstVUxeTvU 
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of  a  commtinitj,  bat  as  members  of  one  mystical  bodj;  not 
cemented  together  bj  tbe  sense  of  mutual  want,  or  strung 
one  unto  another  bj  the  ties  of  the  flesh,  or  the  interests  of 
the  world,  but  firmly  united  by  the  headship  of  One  in  whom 
the  snblimest  flight  of  thought  reposes,  as  in  its  proper  sphere  i 
and  inly  communicating  through  the  circulation  of  rital 
influences  passing  from  one  unto  the  other;  not  contributing 
to  the  common  stock,  the  gifts  or  qualities  of  earth,  but  the 
fairest  yirtues,  the  most  precious  ornaments  of  our  natiire; 
not  directed,  in  their  views,  towards  a  worldly  aggrandize- 
ment or  a  passing  glory,  nor  linked  in  battle-field  by  a  bond 
of  hatred  against  a  human  foe,  but  looking  upwards  for  their 
trophies  and  rewards  to  the  peaceful  smile  of  heaven,  after 
they  shall  have  contended  together  in  the  gentle  strife  of 
mutual  and  universal  love?  Then  add  the  reflection,  how  this 
influence  stretches  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  known 
sentiment  among  mankind;  for,  outstripping  all  the  motives 
of  sympathy  among  men  of  difiEerent  countries,  it  flies  over 
mountains,  and  seas,  and  oceans,  and  puts  into  the  mouths  of 
nations,  the  most  remote  and  the  most  dissimilar,  one  canticle 
of  praise,  and  into  their  minds  one  symbol  of  belief,  and 
into  their  hearts  one  sentiment  of  charity.  And  thus 
professing  alike,  they  kneel  in  countless  multitude  before 
one  altar,  and  from  the  soul  of  each  proceeds  the  golden 
chain,  which  joins  them  imto  it,  which  God  joins  unto  the  rest, 
which  he  holdeth  in  his  hand,  for  in  Him  is  the  centre  towards 
which  the  faith  of  all  converges,  and  in  His  truth  it  is  blended 
into  uniformity  and  oneness  of  thought.  Surely  this  is  the  idea, 
which  you  would  wish  to  conceive,  of  the  efficiency  and  of  the 
effects  of  that  rule  which  has  been  given  by  God,  to  prodmce 
unity  of  belief;  and  such  you  will  find  it  existing  and  acting 
in  the  Catholic  Church. 

This  idea  too  is  beautifrd  to  the  mind  of  the  Catholic,  from 
its  obvious  tendency  to  equalize  and  level  the  minds  and  un- 
derstandmgs  of  men,  when  brought  before  the  searching  eye 
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of  God*     Nat  to  him  is  religion  a  deep  well  to  which  comes 
eaeh  ooe  furnished  with  his  own  vessel,  Bnd  di^ws  and  cai'H«a 
awftj  a  different  proportion^  according  to  its  capacity  or  his 
ttren^th;   hut   it  is   a  living   and   ever-gnshing   fou&taiiif 
gpringing  up  unto  eternal  life,  where  all  may  driuk»  to  equal 
refreshment,  who  put  their  mouths  to  its  quickening  stream* 
Not  with  him  is  that  distinction  granted  in  the  inward,  which 
St  James  condemns  in  tlie  outward»  man;  that  of  a  higher 
place  being  allotted  to  him  that  hath  the  ring  upon  his  linger, 
and  the  costly  robe  upon  his  shoulders,  while  the  poor  in 
intellect  sitteth  at  his  footstool*     But  be  on  the  contrary  sees 
all  minda  attimed  to  the  same  feelings,  and  all  understandings 
brought  down  to  the  same  simplicity  of  belief,  till  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  rude,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  stand  on  an 
«qual  ground.     Brought  down  did  I  say?     Rather  are  both 
caught  up  and  home  on  the  wings  of  the  same  sacred  trutht 
to  a  conception  so  lofty  above  all  human  wisdom,  as  that  the 
distance  between  the  two,  when  standing  here  below,  shall 
wem  but  an  infimtesimal  element  in  the  height. 

But  this  idea  of  religious  unity  does  not  merely  by  its 
beawty  satisfy  the  imagination  of  tbe  Catholic,  it  meets  all 
ths  notions  which  his  reason  could  suggest  of  the  character  of 
tiuth*  For  this,  in  its  own  nature  must  seem  to  be  one  and 
indiyisible,  the  reflection  of  that  knowledge  which  exists  in  the 
Godhead,  communicated  through  tbe  oae  Mediator,  the  incar- 
nate Word  and  Wisdom  of  the  Father.  And  thus,  by  the  idea 
©f  only  one  faith  secured  by  an  unerring  authority,  he  e stab- 
li«hes  tbe  existence  in  religion  of  real  objective  trutli,  instead 
cf  the  anhjecHve  in  each  one's  mind;- — he  conceives  the  eye 
to  be  fixed  on  the  correct  prototype,  rather  than  on  its  image, 
broken,  and  refracted,  and  distorted  through  the  imperfect 
medium  of  individual  examination. 

And  the  consideration  of  this  aptness  and  conformity  of 
fticb  a  system  to  the  idea  of  truth,  will  he  further  enhanced  to 
tfie  Cathoiic*8  reason,  when  be  considers  wherefore  it  has  he^n 
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.  given.  For  assuredlj  they  who  are  to  be  guided  are  one  in 
nature  and  feelings,  have  the  same  passions  to  conquer,  the 
same  perfection  to  attain,  and  the  same  crown  to  win.  And 
therefore  should  it  seem  no  less  reasonable  that  the  road 
whereon  thej  travel  should  be  equal,  and  the  food  and  remedy 
supplied  should  be  the  same,  and  the  guide  that  conducts  them 
be  only  one. 

But  then  also  is  this  unity  of  faith  subservient  to  another 

great  end,  to  the  evidence  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  true  religion. 

For  he  was  pleased  to  declare,  that  the  unity  observable  among 

his  followers  should  be  among  the  strongest  evidence  of  his 

heavenly  mission.     "  And  not  for  them  only,"  he  exclaimed, 

"  do  I  pray,  but,  for  them  also  who,  through  their  word  shall 

believe  in  me :  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  the  Father  in  me 

and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  he  one  in  us,  that  the  world 

may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me"*     And  that  this  unity  is 

not  merely  of  the  heart  through  love,  but  also  of  the  mind 

in  faith,  his  blessed  apostle  hath  abundantly  declared.     For, 

according  to  him,  if  we  wish  to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation 

wherein  we  have  been  called,  it  must  be  not  only  by  "humility, 

and  mildness,  and  patience,  supporting  one  another  in  charity," 

but  we  must  be  "  careful  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 

of  peace,"  so  as  to  be  "  one  body,"  as  well  as  "one  Spirit,"  and 

to  have  "one  faith,"  as  much  as  "  one  Lord  and  one  baptism.**! 

Not  surely  that  charity,  the  beautiful  and  the  perfect,  steps  not 

beyond  the  circumscribing  line  of  religious  unity,  or  that  her 

genial  influences,  like  a  flower's  sweet  odour,  spread  not  abroad 

far  beyond  the  plant  which  first  produces  it ;  but  universal  as 

must  be  our  love  of  men,  this  will  be  ever  its  noblest  exercise, 

to  wish  and  to  strive  that  all  be  brought  to  that  closer  union 

and  unity,  which  is  in,  and  through,  faith.  Our  charity  should 

ever  lead  us  to  labour  with  others,  that  they  may  see,  like 

ourselves,  how  complete  and  perfect  unity  can  only  be  based 

upon  this  profession  of  a  common  faith:  and  that  no  rule,  no 

*  John  zvii.  20,  21.  t  Ephes.  iv.  2,  4.  i  ^ 
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principle^  can  attain  this  great  object  save  that  which  the 
Catholic  Church  holds^  and  proposes^  the  institution  whereof 
by  God's  authority,  shall  form,  under  the  divine  blessing,  the 
subject  of  our  next  disquisition. 

"  And  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  with  your 
spirit,  brethren.    A  men.  "* 

♦  Gal.  vi.  18. 
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"*  And  after  six  days,  Jesus.tnheth  unto  Aim  Peter,  and  Jameg,  and 
John  his  brother,  and  bringeth  them  up  into  a  high  mountain 
apart,  and  he  was  iramfigured  before  them** 

The  incident  of  our  Saviour's  life,  which  la  recorded  in  this 
day's  Gospel,  must  Le  a  subject  of  consolation  to  every 
Christian.  To  see  oar  blessed  Lord, — whose  instructions  were 
indeed  listened  to  with  avidity  by  crowds,  and  whose  miracles 
filled  the  world  with  wonder  and  curiosity,  but,  yet,  whose 
doctrines  were  so  little  followed,  and  whose  cause  was  es- 
poused by  80  few, — retired,  on  this  occasion,  though  but  for  a 
moment,  into  the  happy  society  of  those  who  really  loved  and 
honoured  him, — to  see  him  receive  the  willing  homage  of  his 
chosen  ones  on  earthy  and  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect 
in  heaven, — to  see  him  moreover,  obtain  that  glory  from  the 
Father  which  his  sublime  dignity  deserved,  is  assuredly  some 
consolation  to  our  feelings,  and  some  compensation  for  that 
bitter  sympathy,  which  we  must  feel  towards  him  through  his 
neglected  career. 

But,  yet,  my  brethren,  there  is  a  circumstance,  of  much 
greater  importance  than  such  feelings,  connected  with  this 
cheering  and  consolatory  narrative.  For,  you  will  observe,  on 
the  one  hand,  who  are  chosen  to  be  the  witnesses  of  this 
glorious  scene.  They  are  the  most  favoured  of  his  apostleSf 
the  representatives  in  a  manner,  and  deputies  of  those  who  had 
to  preach  his  doctrines  with  most  especial  authority,  and  give 
to  their  commission  the  strongest  sanctions  of  iti  trvit\v\  3vni%%« 
who  was  destined  to  he  fheiirstof  the  twelve,  to  «ioWv%  ^oo* 
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trine  with  his  blood ;  John,  who  was  intended  to  prolong  the 
age  of  the  apostles  almost  beyond  its  natural  duration,  bj  his 
protracted  life,  and  thus,  as  it  were  to  dovetail  their  author- 
ity and  evidence  into  the  teaching  of  those  that  succeeded 
them;  and,  above  all,  Peter,  who  was  expressly  appointed, 
after  his  fall  and  conversion,  to  confirm  his  brethren,  to  open 
the  gates  of  salvation  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  be  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  entire  Church. 

We  may  therefore  easily  imagine,  with  what  awfiil  strength 
and  power  the  testimony  must  have  been  presented  to  their 
minds,  which  was  given  on  this  solemn  occasion;  and  we  find 
that  by  the  apostles  themselves,  it  was  considered  as  giving 
the  most  formal  sanction  to  the  teaching  of  their  divine  Mas- 
ter.  For  St  Peter  expressly  says,  "  We  have  not  followed 
cunningly  devised  fables,  when  we  made  known  to  you  the 
power  and  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  having  been 
made  eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty.  For  he  received  from 
God  the  Father  honour  and  glory,  this  voice  coming  down  to 
him  from  the  excellent  glory:  ^  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in 
whom  I  have  pleased  myself,  hear  ye  him.'  And  this  voice 
we  heard  brought  from  heaven,  when  we  were  with  him  in  the 
holy  mount."* 

It  is  to  the  testimonies,  then,  given  at  this  time,  that  St 
Peter  appeals,  as  some  of  the  strong  ground- work  on  which 
he  builds  his  authority  to  preach.  And  what  were  the  testi*- 
monies  here  given?  They  were  manifestly  of  a  two-fold 
character.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  appeared,  beside  our 
Saviour,  Moses  and  Elias,  the  two  most  eminent  and  divinely 
gifted  men  of  the  olden  time, — bearing  homage  and  giving 
testimony  unto  Him,  resigning  all  the  privileges  and  pledges  o^ 
the  law  into  His  hands,  who  was  come  to  perfect  and  complete 
it.  For,  my  brethren,  not  merely  by  the  words  of  the  law  are 
we  taught;  but  we  all  understand,  that,  whatever  happened 
onto  the  Fathers  v^as  done  to  them  in  figure ;  so  that  not 
in  their  writings  only,  but  in  their  persons  and  actions,  we 
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maj  find  a  certain  allusioa  and  prophetic  reference  to  thai 
which  later  was  fulfilled.  But  besides  theirs,  was  another  and 
incomparably  mightier  testimony  here  given  unto  Chriat, 
that  of  the  eternal  Father,  commanding  the  apostles  to  lend 
implicit  credence  to  whatever  they  should  hearfrom  Hia  mouth. 
**  This  is  my  beloved  Son  In  whom  1  have  well  pleased  myself* 
hear  ye  him/*  Judge,  therefore,  how  solemaly  the  authority 
ol our  divine  Saviour  must  have  been  irapressedon  the  minds  of 
these  apostles ;  and  when  afterwards,  they  heard  Him  transfer 
to  them  that  authority  which  here  He  received — -when  after- 
wards they  heard  Him  say,  that  **  as  the  Father  had  sent  Hiin 
fto  did  He  also  send  them,** — that  "  all  who  heard  them  heard 
also  Him — ^that  whosoever  despised  them  despised  not  only 
Him,  but  Him  also  who  sent  Him;"  consider  what  a 
strong  warrant  and  aecority  this  must  have  been  to  them ; 
Ww,  recurring  to  the  strong  assurances  given  in  ffis  favour 
on  Mount  Thabor,  they  must  have  felt  themselves  invested 
with  mighty  power,  when  they  went  forth  to  teach  j  yea,  with 
tlie  same  authority,  precisely,  as  they  had  heard  given  on  this 
<>cca9ion  to  His  words. 

Now,  it  is  to  these  two  classes  of  te8tIm.onies  in  favour  of 
tliis  authority  toteach,  not  only  as  granted  to  the  apostles,  but  as 
prpetuated  in  the  Chnrch,  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
^ii  evening.  First,  we  wiU  consider  the  testimony  of  Moses 
ind  Elias,  or  of  the  old  law,  in  its  constitution  and  prophecies, 
to  the  form,  character^  and  qualities  of  the  Church  of  God  :— 
■od,  Secondly,  we  will  hear  the  voice  of  God  m  the  express 
words  and  injunctions  of  our  blessed  Sayiour,  seeing  what  thej 
^ottld  lead  us  to  conceive  regarding  the  rule  and  principle  of 
^anh,  which  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you  at  our  last  meet- 
ing, namely,  the  guidance  of  his  church  as  the  infallible  depo- 
titary  of  His  truth. 

The  plan  which  I  have  followed  in  these  discourses,  that  is, 
the  simple  inductive  form  of  argument  which  I  have  preferred, 
as  leaving  less  ground  for  cavil^  renders  it  necessary  tKB.i  o\i^ 
^Mcowve  should  be  closely  linked  with  the  foregoing,  so  *»^ 
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have  ftn  unbroken  ides  of  the  entire  argument,  to  see  the  in* 
fluence  which  the  antecedents  have  upon  what  follows,  and 
also  the  strong  confirmation  which  thej  in  their  turn  receive 
from  that  which  succeeds  them.  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps,  at 
the  risk  of  being  tedious,  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  detaining 
jou  a  few  moments,  while  I  recapitulate  one  or  two  points, 
on  which  I  dwelt  at  full  length  in  my  last  discourse.  Two 
things  I  particularly  beg  to  be  remembered;  in  the  first  place, 
the  explanation  which  I  gave  regarding  the  foundation  of 
Church  authority.  You  may  remember  that  I  did  not  enter 
on  any  arguments,  but  contented  myself  with  laying  before 
you  the  whole  Catholic  system — showing  the  connexion  of  one 
part  with  another ;  and  I  endeayoured  to  account  to  you  for 
eyery  step  in  the  process  for  reasoning,  which  might  be  ne* 
eessary  to  arriye  at  its  full  demonstration.  I  obseryed,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  Church  of  Christ  was  a  body  of  rulers  and 
teachers,  selected  in  the  first  instance,  by  our  blessed  Saviour 
Himself,  from  among  the  most  fervent  of  His  followers,  to 
whom  He  confided  certain  doctrines,  and  laws,  coupled  with 
sure  pledges,  that  those  who  succeeded  them  should  be  the 
depositaries,  and  inheritors  of  whatsoever  He  had  conferred  on 
them ;  and,  consequently,  of  the  promises  expressly  given,  that 
He  would  himself  teach  through  that  body  in  the  Church,  and 
be  himself  the  director  of  all  its  coansels,  until  the  end  of  time.* 
Hence,  the  Catholic  believes,  that,  the  Church  of  Christ  consists 
of  the  body  of  the  faithful  united  with  its  pastors,  among  whom 
Christ  resides,  and  through  whom  He  teaches;  so,  that,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  Church  to  fall  into  error.  And  as  we  admit, 
at  the  same  time,  that  no  new  revelation  of  doctrines  can  be 
made,  so  do  we  believe,  that  the  power  of  the  Church  consists 
in  nothing  more,  than  defining  that  which  was  believed  from 
all  times,  and  in  all  her  dominion.  Such  is  the  authority  of 
the  Church  according  to  Catholic  principles. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  beg  to  recall  your  attention, 
although  it  was  only  incidentally  mentioned,  is  an  import- 
snt  link  of  connexion,  with  what  I  am  going  to  explain  this 
•  Ltct.  ui.  p.  W. 
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evemag;  I  meao  the  fact  of  tLe  Old  Law  haviag  been  expreiilj 
a  written  law ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  moBt  essential  doctrines 
catisting  among  tbe  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  often 
assumed  by  Him  as  tbe  very  basis  of  His  preach  lug  to  tbeui^had 
DOt  been  delivered  in  the  law,najr»  were  scarcely  clearly  record* 
ed  in  the  prophets,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  handed 
down  by  secret  and  unwritten  tradition. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  first  portion  of  my  task,  which  forms 
the  completion  and  development  of  that  idea,  by  explaining 
the  strong  arguments  of  analogy  which  the  Old  Law  gives 
us,  for  constructing  the  Church  to  be  by  Christ  eatahUshed. 
And  you  will  bear  with  me  if  I  first  propose  some  prelimi- 
nary observations* 

St  Paul  has  described  the  glorious  triad  of  virtues,  whereby 
man  is  brought  into  union  with  God,  when  he  says:  **now 
there  remainethjfar^A,  hope,  charity^  these  are  three."*  And 
if  you  will  reasonably  consider  this  matter,  you  will,  methinks, 
bardly  fail  to  observe  that  threefold,  according  to  the  number 
of  virtues  here  rehearsed,  are  the  stages  whereby  it  hatli 
pleased  Divine  Providence  to  accomplish  its  designs  in  behalf 
of  man,  and  to  bring  him  to  that  sum  of  perfection,  whereof 
he  is  capable* 

The  first  state  was  that  of  hope,  in  the  dispensation  given 
to  the  fathers;  wherein,  as  divided  into  its  three  eras  of  pro- 
mise, of  prophecy,  and  of  silent  expectation,  all  was  referred 
to  the  future,  and  everyother  virtue  was  in  someway  embraced 
And  comprehended  in  this  one*  For  if  they  believed,  their 
faith  should  seem  to  have  been  a  disposition  and  readiness  to 
believe  one  day  the  teacher  whom  God  had  promised,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  time  should  give  unto  his  people,  after  whose 
manifestation  their  just,  did  pant  as  the  hart  after  the  water- 
springs,  rather  than  a  clear  apprehension  of  what  we  justly 
consider  the  great  mysteries  of  salvation*  And  hence  it  i& 
that  St  Paul,  speaking  of  the  peculiar  faith  of  some  among 
them,  ftnd  how  difficult  it  was,  doth  teU  us  m  Gi;,^Te&i  ^ot^ 

*  1  Car.  xiii,  13. 
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ihBt  ^^  against  hope  thej  beliered  in  hope."*  And  so  likewise, 
in  hope  may  thej  be  said  to  haye  loved,  inasmuch,  as  their., 
lore  or  chaiitj  was  but  a  wistfulness  and  longing  after  God's 
coming  to  them  in  the  flesh,  that  so  thej  might  stand  in  His 
blessed  presence,  a  treasuring  up  and  deep  embosoming,  as  it 
were,  of  the  affections  for  a  future  outburst  of  the  same,  when 
the  sum  of  His*mercies  should  be  cast  up  in  their  behalf;  and 
not  a  clear  and  distinct  sense  of  His  beauty  and  loveliness,  or 
any  anxious  yearnings  after  union  with  Him,  whose  light  inac- 
cessible had  hitherto  rather  dazzled  and  oppressed,  than  invited 
and  cheered  them.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  the  doo-. 
trines  and  rites  proposed  to  them  wore  their  looks,  in  a  man- 
ner, towards  the  dawn  and  day-spring  of  a  brighter  season,. 
that  their  teaching  was  all  in  prophecy,  their  history  all  in 
types,  their  worship  all  in  symbols,  and  by  a  just  analogy 
their  righteousness  all  in  hope. 

Next  came  the  ministration  of  faith,  wherein  it  is  our  hap- 
piness to  live,  in  which  much  of  what  then  was  future  now  is 
past,  and  most  of  what  was  then  but  hoped  for,  is  now  be-, 
lieved:  and  every  other  good  gift,  and  virtue  is,  somehow,  ex- 
ercbed  through  this  one,  which  to  us  is  the  root  and  nour- 
isher  of  them  all.  For,  if  great  part  of  former  hope  hath 
been  swallowed  up  in  us  by  £uth,  that  which  remaineth  unto 
us  of  this  virtue  consists  no  longer  in  dark  adumbrations  and 
mysterious  images,  but  in  objects  proposed  to  us  definitely, 
though  dimly,  by  fiedth  and  in  faith,  with  dear  and  express 
conditions,  and  subject  to  no  farther  varieties  or  distincter  re- 
velations. 

And  charity  too  in  our  regard  reaches  us  in  the  same 
manner.  For  if  the  glorious  things  of  God  are  seen  by  us, 
as  St  Paul  saith,  but  darkly  in  the  glass  of  faith,  yet  hath  this 
glass  a  concentrating  power  which  makes  their  rays  converge 
jDLto  one  point,  and  pUy  upon  our  innermost  soul,  with  a 
warming,  as  well  as  abrightening,  influence ;  and  the  difference 
between  us  and  those  of  the  older  dispensation  is  briefly  this». 
•  Rom.  W.  1^. 
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thai  tha  rerektioti  of  a  final  state,  whereiii  God  should  he  the 
leul^B  full  possession,  shone  to  them  bm  a  distant  light  in  a 
dark  place  towards  which  indeed  they  might  direct  their 
course,  hut  6y  which  they  could  hardly  guide  their  steps; 
whereas  to  us  it  is  a  lamp,  as  well  as  a  beacon,  the  eheerer^  m  1 
weU  as  the  aim,  of  our  toilsome  pilgrimage. 

And  then  at  last  will  come  that  final  state  of  blessedness, 
when  faith  and  hope  will  be  entirely  swallowed  up  in  boimd- 
less  and  endless  charity ;  when  the  *'*  light  intellectual  full  of 
lore"  shall  reabsorb  and  quench,  in  its  peerless  brightness,  the 
scattered  beams  it  had  before  suffered  to  wander  upon  earth; 
when  eyery  other  good  and  holy  thing  shaJl  melt  and  be  traus* 
fnuted  in  that  one  assimilating,  unifying  essence;  and,  like  1 
dew-drops  which  have  refreshed  us  in  the  morning,  and  then 
liave  been  caught  up  by  some  heaving  swell  of  the  ocean-tide, 
though  small  and  imperfect,  shall  become  the  elements  of  the 
unlimited  and  eternal. 

We,  thus  I  are  placed  in  a  middle  state,  between  one  past 
tod  oue  that  is  yet  to  come,  a  state  necessarily  intended  as  the 
completion  of  the  former,  and  as  a  preparation  for  the  latter; 
wiiereof  the  type  is  shadowed  forth  in  that  which  hath  pre- 
ceded, while  itself  is  the  emblem  and  fair  image  of  that  which 
fthull  follow^  Now,  this  position  must  give  rise  to  many  inter- 
esting analogies;  forasmuch,  as  all  things  being  thus  in  un* 
broken  progress  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  God's  dis- 
pensations, without  violent  shocks  or  sudden  changes,  we  must 
expect  to  find,  in  the  present  order  or  state,  such  qualities  and 
diBpositions,  as  may  suit  this  its  twofold  character,  that  is  to 
8ay,  perfective  of  a  former,  and  initiatory  of  a  future  state*  And 
even  as  a  skilful  geometer  shall,  by  the  accurate  measurement 
of  a  shadow,  under  certain  conditions,  tell  you  exactly  the 
height  and  proportions  of  the  object  which  projectis  it,  and, 
again,  from  the  survey  of  this,  shall  define  what  the  other 
should  at  any  time  be,  so  may  we  by  a  diligent  study  of  those 
two  other  dispensations  as  well  as  of  our  own,  the  one  ifvWteoi 
we  are  the  ful&lment,  the  other  whereof  we  are  t\ie  ^guTii, 
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arrive  at  much  important  knowledge  regarding  the  condition 
of  our  present  estate.  For  the  present,  mj  theme  confines 
me  to  the  evidences  of  the  past;  how  the  present  dispensation 
may  be  the  image  of  the  future  state,  I  may  jet  find  a  fitting 
occasion  to  declare. 

A  promise  of  redemption  was  the  first  g^d  word  spoken 
to  man  bj  God»  aher  his  original  sentence  of  punishment; 
and  this  word  of  hope  fell  as  a  seed  upon  a  soil  that  craved 
it,  and  it  grew  therein  and  brought  forth  fruits,  the  onlj  ones 
which  could  remind  the  exile  of  his  lost  paradise,  firuits  of 
holy  knowledge  and  restored  life,  to  be  one  day  tasted  without 
further  danger.  And  as  the  different  feunilies  of  the  human 
race  did  separate  from  their  first  dwelling  place  after  the  floodt 
and  disperse  into  distant  lands,  each  took  with  it  some  graffc 
or  seedling  of  this  precious  plant,  as  a  memorial  of  its  lost, 
and  of  its  hoped-for  destinies,  and  bequeathed  it  to  its  descen- 
dants  as  a  sacred  and  priceless  trust.  In  fact,  there  is  no  my* 
thology  so  dark  as  not  to  promise  the  restoration  of  some  for- 
feited golden  age;  and  a  heathen  fable  has  recorded  tons  the 
belief,  that  of  all  the  treasures  which  heayen  bestowed  upon 
him  at  his  formation,  hope  was  alone  left  to  forlorn  man,  when 
he  lost  them  by  his  folly.  But  how  soon  were  all  these  divine 
promises  disfigured  and  corrupted;  how  soon  was  their  true 
purport  clean  forgotten;  how  completely  did  they  degenerate 
into  the  fond  inventions  of  men,  and  fall  into  the  wicked  sub- 
serviency of  all  their  worst  desires!  And,  hence,  whatever 
were  the  benefits  intended  by  God's  goodness  in  giving  this 
eutailed  blessing  to  the  human  race,  all  those  benefits  would 
have  been  inevitably  lost,  the  goodness  which  designed  them 
would  have  been  thrown  away,  and  the  blessing  itself  would 
have  been  but  as  a  prodigy's  g^ft,  if  God's  infinite  wisdom 
had  not  provided  an  expedient  against  such  a  sad  misfortune. 
For  this  purpose.  He  chose  out  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  one  people  whom  He  made  the  keeper  of  His  great  de* 
posit;  He  separated  them  from  among  the  rest.  He  made  them 
^/le  sacerdotal  caste  of  the  human  race,  H«  surrounded  thetn 
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witli  baJges  of  His  protection,  and  of  His  special  watchfulnefis 

over  them,  He  gave  into  their  hands  documents  of  their  authority 

to  teach;  and  then,  placing  the  rest  of  mankind,  no  matter  ho\r 

learned  or  how  polished,  in  the  rank  of  untaught  scholars,  He 

.  left  them  to  receive  from  those  alone,  all  accurate  knowledge 

of  what  concerned  holier  truths  and  purer  revelations.     Then, 

as  all  those  organs  in  animate  or  inanimate  nature,  which  have 

10  perform  notable  functionsi  are  themselves  composite,  being 

made  up  of  smaller  organs  like  themselves,  and  these  again 

involving  within  them  an  ever  decreasing  compound  series,  so 

here  also,  out  of  this  people  he  chose  one  tribe,  and  out  of 

tliat  tribe  one  familv,  and  from  that  famiJj  one  man  and  his 

line;  that  each  should  respectively  stand  towards  the  class 

nkence  chosen  in  the  same  superior  relationship:  and  so  the 

coQuecting  band  should  be  drawn  spirally  round  from  maa- 

kind  to  the  sanctuary,  and  the  saving  influences  which  blessed 

God's  promises  past,  through  still  widening  channels,  upon 

the  world. 

From  this  it  would  appear,  that  the  means  taken  by  God's 
wisdom  for  preserving  those  doctrines  of  hope  which  He  had 
ctiinmunicated  unto  mankind,  was  to  institute  a  visible  and 
compact  society  within  which  He,  virtually,  guaranteed  their 
perseverance,  and  over  which  He  watched  with  tender  soli- 
citude: and  we  see  that  His  action  upon  this  body  was  not  de- 
tailed upon  each  individual,  but  was  through  a  more  select  or* 
iJer  of  men,  constituting  a  graduated  hierarchy,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  edify  by  example,  to  purify  by  sacrifice,  to  instruct  hy 
explanations  of  the  law,  to  stand  in  fine  between  God  and  Hii 
people,  ministering  unto  both,  as  His  chosen  servants,  atiid 
their  appointed  teachers.     The  objects  of  this  internal  organi- 
sation could  only  he  the  preservation  of  essential  unity  of 
"worahip  and  of  heart.  Reuben  was  obliged  jearly  to  come  from 
|}>ejond  the  Jordan,  aud  ZabuJon  from  over  the  mountains, 
id  both  to  worship  with  their  brethren,  at  one  altar,  in  Jeru* 
lems  lest  new  opinions  or  rites  should  creep  m  among  l\iemt 
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uid  that  communioa  which  is  the  essence  of  religioxiy  be  eren 
slightly  broken.   . 

Now,  looking  for  the  application  of  this  beautiful  constitu- 
tion to  the  dispensation  whereof  it  was  a  shadow,  the  first 
thing  that  must  strike  us  is,  how  completely  the  New  Testa- 
ment links  the  one  unto  the  other,  by  applying  to  the  new 
state  all  the  imagery  and  phraseology  employed  in  prophecy, 
as  descriptive  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  old.  The 
Church,  or  dispensation  of  faith,  is  now  the  kingdom  which 
was  to  be  restored  with  its  worship  by  the  Son  of  David;  there 
is  a  priesthood  and  an  altar,  there  is  authority  and  subordina- 
tion, there  is  union  and  unity  all  as  before:  and  indeed  in  the 
later  prophecies  of  the  Old  Law,  the  Church  is  never  other- 
wise described  than  as  a  revival,  extension,  and  perfection 
of  the  former  state.  Now,  this  is  all  explained  only  by  two 
reflections.  First,  that  the  former  constitution  was  not  abo- 
lished but  exchanged,  and  by  that  change  perfected;  and  in 
this  manner  did  Jesus  say,  that  he  came  not  to  abolish,  but  to 
complete  or  accomplish:  secondly,  that  the  former  was  a  type 
and  merged  into  its  reality,  not  so  much  dying  as  passing  into 
a  second  existence,  where  a  true  sacrifice  covered  a  typical 
oblation,  where  redemption  given  passed  before  redemption 
expected,  where  uncertainty  had  ripened  into  knowledge,  and 
hope  yielded  its  kingdom  to  faith.  To  illustrate  the  noble  bj 
the  base,  the  former  state  was,  as  that  living  but  creeping 
sheath  wherein  lie  infolded  for  a  time  the  corresponding  parts 
of  a  more  splendid  and  gorgeous  insect,  which  in  due  time 
takes  upon  itself  the  vital  functions,  till  then,  by  the  other,  ex^- 
ercised, — and  rises  towards  heaven,  the  same  yet  different, — a 
transmigration  rather  than  an  offspring. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  must  be  counterparts  in  the 
two  dispensations,  analogies  and  resemblances,  clearly  showing 
ours  to  be  the  perfecting  and  fiUing  up  of  the  other's  outline ; 
that  all  forms  or  institutions,  framed  to  ennoble  the  former 
before  the  nations  of  earth,  to  draw  their  respect  and  attention 
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towards  it»  to  invite  them  to  learn  the  truths  entrusted  to  it, 
must  be  found  here  in  greater  perfection;  that  to  it  must  be 
granted  a  stronger  guarantee  and  security  of  God's  constant 
love,  protection,  and  support;  that  in  it  must  reign,  far  be- 
jond  the  other,  that  beautiful  co*ordi nation  of  parts,  sympathy 
of  feeling,  and  harmony  of  design,  which  God  did  in  its  pro- 
totype ordain.  If  you  admit  not  all  these,  not  only  do  you 
destroy  all  necessary  resemblance,  but  you  lower  infinitely 
the  present  beyond  the  former  dispensation:  you  invert  tlie 
order  of  God's  working,  you  destroy  that  hdr  progressive 
eourse  of  development,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  all  His 
works,  wherein  are  no  breaks  or  violent  passages,  but  all 
succeeds  by  a  most  sweetly-guidiug  ordinance. 

And  are  the  truths  and  blesaings  now  communicated  to  man- 
kind less  precious  than  those  former  ones,  that  tliey  should  re- 
quire smaller  secunties,andless  jealous  precautions  for  their  pre- 
servation, than  of  old  ?  Sh  oul  d  t  here  be  less  dignity ,  less  authori  ty 
conferred  upon  their  depositaries  ?  Or  have  men  so  changed, 
that  what  before  was  necessary  to  keep  them  from  fatal  error 
and  corruption,  is  now  no  longer  needed?  On  the  contrary, 
my  brethren,  hope,  the  great  deposit  of  the  elder  dispensation, 
is  that  feeling  which  is  the  first  to  be  conceived,  and  the  last 
to  be  thrown  off,  a  feeling  rather  dangerous  from  its  tendency  to 
Increase,  than  from  any  fear  of  its  extinction ;  while  faith  isever 
•sterner  and  drier  equality ;  something  which  we  adopt  with  effort 
albd  pain,  and  lose  more  easily;  and  which  requires  conse- 
quently still  stronger  defences.  Then  again^  there  is  a  still 
greater  difference;  for  hope  may  in  its  forms  be  various  as  the 
divers  imaginings  of  men,  borrowing  its  scenery  and  lively 
shapes  from  whatever  to  each  seems  most  desirable ;  but  fwth 
I  the  impress — the  coinage  of  God's  own  truth  upon  the 
toiil,  and  God's  own  truth  can  be  but  one. 

In  all  this,  me  thinks  we  have  a  key  to  explaining  much  in 
what  Christ  was  pleased  to  ordain,  For,  if  I  see  him  appoint 
teachers   to   his   people,  shepherds  to  his  flock|  and  csiab- 


Itsh  thus  an  order  of  subordinatioD  in  doctrine  and  fiuth; 
then,  promisiDg  His  uninterrupted  guidance  till  the  endof  time 
to  those  whom  He  has  appointed  to  rule  and  instruct,  thereby 
secure  unreserved  assurance  to  all  that  follow  their  doctrine: 
if  then  I  take  all  these  arrangements  and  ordinances  in  their 
plain  and  simple  meaning,  and  construct  therewith,  in  mj 
mind,  a  great  religious  communitj,  professing  entire  unity  of 
doctrines  under  teachers  directed  by  God;  I  see  there  so 
complete,  so  just  a  reality  to  the  shadow  of  the  preyiona  dis- 
pensation, so  true  a  correspondence  of  parts,  so  nice  a  fitness 
of  them  to  similar  ends — and  all  this  so  improved,  so  ennobled^ 
so'perfected  into  a  purer  and  more  spiritual  character,  from  the 
nature  of  its  objects,  of  its  doctrines,  of  its  diviner  sanctionsi 
that  I  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  belieye,  that,  hereby 
alone,  could  accomplishment  be  given  to  the  foreshowings  of 
the  former  state,  and  that  consequently  no  other  conception  of 
its  fulfilment  can  be  correct. 

But  now  resolve,  on  the  other  hand,  religion  into  a  mere 
aggregate  of  individuals,  each  having  his  own  peculiar  mea- 
sure of  faith;  bound  up  only  together,  as  in  one  bundle,  by 
external  ties,  not  inly  communicating  by  vital  influences  like 
branches  of  one  tree;  deprive  them  collectively  as  indivi- 
dually of  all  security  against  fatal  error,  of  all  promise  of  per- 
manent support;  deny  in  it  existence  of  any  one  universal 
aggregation  towards  which  all  men,  no  matter  what  their 
colour  or  country,  shall  turn  in  full  assurance  that  it  can  give 
them  life ;  strip  it  of  all  the  venerable  rights  which  authority 
and  a  divine  sanction  alone  can  give,  and  assuredly  you  shall 
have  produced  something  so  curiously  different  from  all  where- 
unto  God  had  so  long  prepared  the  world,  that  they  who  look 
therein  for  the  accomplishment  of  past  types,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  former  state,  must  perforce  acknowledge  that  the 
order  of  God*s  designs  hath  suffered  strange  perturbations. 

But  you  will  perchance  say ;  with  all  the  precautions  which 
His  providence  took  to  secure  the  safe  transmission  of  his  pro- 
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misesjfioe  how  fearfully  they  of  old  did  fall  from  Him,  and  forget 
stl  that  He  had  taught  them ;  and  shall  He  then  be  supposed  to 
have  retained  the  same  imperfect  mstitutions  now,  which  failed 
so  sadly  then  ?    Now  far  from  there  being  any  objection  in  this  to 
"whai  I  have  hitherto  said,  it  seems  to  me  to  afibrd  rather  a  con- 
irmation  thereof*     Much  falliag  off  there  often  was — a  total 
loss  never.     It  was  necessary  that  the  hopes  of  the  people 
should  be  often  tried,  and  this  was  done  in  the  way  best  suited 
to  put  them  to  the  keenest  test.     First,  they  were  left  to  wan- 
der forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  that  they  might  long  for  their 
promised  land;  then  they  were  from  time  to  time  given  over 
to  enemies,  that  they  might  wish  for  deliverers  from  God,  that 
60  the  desire  for  redemption  might  ever  he  before  their  eyeg. 
And  this  period  may  all  well  correspond  to  the  early  days  of 
pemcation  in  Christianity,  wherein  rest  and  ease  from  tyran- 
md\  oppression  were  its  most  earnest  prayer*    Then  came,  in 
both,  the  time  of  religious  dissension,  of  schism,  and  heresy* 
For  in  the  old  times,  men  must  have  been  severely  tried,  after 
the  division  in  the  kingdom  took  place,  and  later  when  in 
Samaria  the  true  God  was  worshipped  in  a  separate  national 
Woimunion,  by   hardly  knowing  how  to  reconcile  domestic 
b«liogsand  social  customs  with  that  tmity  which  called  them  to 
God's  appointed  temple  in  a  foreign  land;  and  many  doubtless 
hereby  fell,  and  kept  themselves  separated  from  it,  through 
liie«e  worldly  considerations-     And,  even,  as  then,,  this  sort  of 
trial  was  allowed  by  God  to  prove  the  fidelity  of  his  people, 
50  does  St  Paul  assure  us  that  "now  there  must  needs  be  also 
B creates,  that  they  also  that  are  approved  may  be  made  mani- 
fest amongst  us  "*   But  never  formerly  did  the  greatest  of  those 
defections  destroy  the  deposit  of  hope  given  unto  God's  chil- 
dren ;  seeing  that  in  the  main  it  was  found  entire  in  their  hands 
when  Jesus  Christ  came  to  demand  it;  and  that,  whenever 
they  had  seemed  most  grievously  fallen  away,  it  needed  no 
new  reformings  or  great  study  of  matters,  to  restore  the 
knowledge  of  alt  that  had  once  been  taught. 
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Attd  here  we  come  to  the  last  and  great  falfilmeat  of  former 
*  types*     The  Jewish  dispensation  wiis  necessarily  imperfect; 
otherwise  it  never  need  have  been  superseded.    It  was  subject, 
therefore,  to  constant  disturbances  and  failings;  and  a  remedy 
was  supplied  for  these  in  the  establishment  of  prophecy — of  a 
aeries,  that  is,  of  godly  men— extraordinary  messengers  sent  bj^H 
Ood,  whenever  any  particular  derangement  or  error  had  ci*ep^^ 
into  His  inheritance*     Now  aiuee  prophecy,  considered  us  an 
^  ordinance,  was  necessarily  to  cease  with  fulfilment,  some  pro- 
vision was  requisite  to  take  its  place  in  the  new  state,  and  coun* 
teract  the  tendency  towards  error  of  the  human  mind.     And 
see  how  beautifully  this  part  of  tbe  figure  was  accomplished^ 
and  that  in  two  ways.     First,  the  prophets  were  the  types  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and,  we  shall  see  Jesus  Clirbt  himself  come  and 
take  their  place,  assuming  here  also  their  ministry,  promisin|^H 
to  remain  with  His  new  kingdom,  teaching  therein  always,  td^^ 
the  eonsummation  of  the  world.     Secondly,  the  prophets  were 
the  tongnes  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  himself 

comes  down  upon  His  Church  to  guide  it  into  all  truth*     And 

thus  is  an  institution  for  the  removal  or  correction  of  erroij^H 
changed,  hy  a  twofold  fulfilment  of  the  most  beautiful  an^^^ 
perfect  cbaracter,  into  a  provision  for  the  entire  and  perpetual 
prevention  of  the  same.  ^H 

But,  my  brethren,  I  have  thus  far  rather  appealed  to  you^^ 
own  recoUeetions,  than  laid  before  you  any  specific  proof 
either  of  the  connexion  which  I  have  described  as  existing 
between  the  old  and  new  Testaments,  or  of  the  correspondence 
of  institutions  between  the  two,  especially  inreference  to  thepra* 
I  tervation  of  the  Church  frona  error.  I  could,  indeed,  have  occu- 
pied your  attention  much  longer,  by  entering  into  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  prophecies  of  the  old  law;  I  could  have  shown 
you  how,  from  the  very  beginning  till  the  end,  there  is  a  most 
beautiful  series  of  manifestations,  which  go  on  gradually  un- 
folding new  qualities  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  until  at 
length  the  picture  is  not  only  as  complete  as  I  have  attempted 
io  sketch  it,  but  ^es  bejond  my  representation  in  clearness 
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53  strength^  as  much  as  the  Word  of  God  u  superior  to  that 
of  man* 

But  jet»  that  I  may  oot  appear  to  be  buildings  upon  a  frail 
fotrndatlon,  I  will  read  to  you  one  prophecy,  and  a  very  smaU 
portion  of  another,  which  seem  to  condemn  within  themselves 
^  that  I  have  laid  down,  and  giye  us  much  more  than  is  re* 
quired}  to  secure  the  train  of  argument  which  we  shall  after- 
wards  pursue.  Both  are  from  the  prophet  Isaias ;  and  all  in- 
terpreters, who  adimt  the  existence  of  prophecy,  aUow  them 
to  be  descriptive  of  the  Church  of  the  MesAiaL  The  first  is 
lomprised  in  the  fifty-fourth  cbapter* 

**  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent  and  stretch  out  the  skins  of 
ifliy  tahernacles;  spare  not,  lengthen  thy  cords,  and  etrengthea 
thy  stakes*  For  thou  shfdt  pass  on  to  the  right  hand  and  to 
the  left^  and  th^  seed  shall  inherit  the  geniileSy  and  shall  in- 
habit the  desolate  cities*  Fear  not,  for  thou  shalt  not  be  con* 
founded  nor  blush,  for  thou  shalt  not  be  put  to  shame  j  because 
Ihou  shalt  forget  the  shame  of  thy  youth,  and  shalt  remember 
110  more  the  reproaches  of  thy  widowhood*  For  He  thai  made 
tinte  *haU  rule  over  thee,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  His  numef  and 
§hi^  Medeemer,  tlie  Hol^  One  of  Jsraeh  shall  be  called  the  God 
$f  all  the  earth.     For  the  Lord  hath  called  thee  as  a  woman 

brsaken,  and  mourning  in  spirit,  and  as  a  wife  cast  olf  from 
ker  youth,  said  thy  God,  For  a  smaH  moment  have  I  for- 
iaken  thee,  but  with  great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee.  In  a 
moment  of  indignation  have  I  hid  my  face  from  thee,  hut  with 
myerlasting  kindness  have  I  had  unercy  on  thee^  saith  the  Lordy 
Ay  Redeemer*  This  thing  is  to  me  as  in  the  days  of  Noah,  to 
Whom  I  swore  that  I  would  no  more  hring  the  waters  of  Noah 
tipon  the  earth ;  so  have  I  sworn  not  to  be  angry  with  thee,  and 
mot  to  rebuke  thee.  For  the  mountains  shall  be  moved*  and 
^e  hills  shall  tremble  j  hut  mif  merct/  shall  not  depart  from 
$h€€f  and  t}ie  covenant  of  my  peace  shall  not  be  moved,  said  the 
lx»rd|  that  hath  mercy  on  thee*  Ob,  poor  little  one,  tosjied 
with  tempest,  without  all  comfort,  behold  I  will  la^  th^  «lCkU^ 
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in  order,  and  will  lay  thj  foundation  with  sapphires— ^.^iltf  thy 
children  shall  be  taught  of  Gody  and  great  shaU  be  the  peace  of 
thy  chUdren.  And  thou  shalt  be  founded  in  justice;  depart 
far  from  oppression,  for  thou  shalt  not  fear :  and  irom  terror, 
for  it  shall  not  come  near  thee.  Behold,  an  inhabitant  ehall 
come  who  was  not  with  me;  he  that  was  a  stranger  to  thee 
before,  shaU  be  joined  to  thee.*  No  weapon  that  is  formed 
against  thee  shall  prosper;  and  every  tongue  that  resisteth  thee 
in  judgment  thou  shalt  condemn*  This  is  the  inheritance  of 
the  servants  of  the  Lord,  and  their  justice  with  me.*' 

To  this  striking  passage  I  will  add  the  concluding  verse  of 
the  fifty-mnth  chapter.  "  This  is  my  covenant  with  thee,  saith 
the  Lord.  My  spirit  which  is  in  thee,  and  the  words  that  I 
have  put  in  thy  mouthy  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouthy  nor 
out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed's 
seedy  saith  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever" 

Surely,  my  brethren,  the  drift  of  these  two  passages  can- 
not be  mistaken.  In  them  we  are  told  that  the  Church  of  God, 
identified  with  the  Jewish  Church  then  existing — for  this  is  ad- 
dressed— should  not  continue  much  longer  in  a  state  of  abase- 
ment; but  that  Grod  should  raise  it  up  andextend  its  boundaries, 
so  as  to  embrace  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  nations 
from  the  east  unto  the  west ;  that  it  should  be  authorised  to  con- 
demn every  one  that  might  rise  up  against  it  in  judgment ;  that 
its  teaching  should  be  such  as  though  the  very  words  were  put 
into  its  mouth  by  God;  that  there  shall  not  depart  from  its 
seed,  that  is,  its  latest  posterity,  to  the  end  of  time ;  that  God 
Almighty,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
should  Himself  teach  in  it,  and  that  this  divine  teacher  should 
be  the  Redeemer  of  His  people,  in  *8uch  a  way,  that  all  ita 
children  should  be  called  "  taught  of  God."     This  covenant 


*  This  verse  is  obscnre  in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  is  translated  in 
the  version  authorixed  in  the  English  Church,  so  as  to  accord  with  the 
succeeding  verses  ;  but  even  so,  the  general  sense  of  the  prophecy  is  not 
weakened.  It  may  be  right  to  state  that,  the  title  of  the  chapter  in  this 
versioD,  applies  it  to  the  Church  of  the  gentiles. 
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h  ever  lasting,  and  can  no  more  &il  than  God'e  coTotiant  matle 
^th  Noah,  that  the  waters  of  the  deluge  shaU  no  more  rettim 
ta  cover  the  earth;  and,  hence  His  protection  is  pledged  to 
prerrent  any  attempt  from  prospering,  which  shall  he  designed 
or  directed  against  its  existence  or  success. 

Now,  my  brethren,  alt  this  I  am  confident,  is  more  than 
fufficient  to  prove,  first,  the  exact  connexion  hetween  the 
old  and  the  new  dispensation,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  was  but 
tiie  continuation  and  prolongation  of  the  former ;  and,  secondly, 
llmt  a  supreme  advantage  belongs  to  the  religion  which  Christ 
came  to  establish,  in  its  being  taught  and  instructed  by  the  AU 
mighty  himself,  the  Redeemer  of  His  people.  If,  therefore,  the 
principles  which  I  have  laid  do  wnare  correct,  on  looking  into  the 
uew  Testament,  we  must  necessarily  expect  to  find  such  an  in- 
stitution, as  will  exactly  comprise  within  itself  all  the  terms  of 
tiiii  prediction,  corresponding  accurately  to  the  means  provided 
u  the  old  law  to  teach  mankind,  and  preserve  &om  destructiori 
tk  doctrines  by  God  delivered.  And  I  think,  that  if  we  dili- 
gftutly  study  the  several  passages  of  the  new  Testament,  where- 
in our  blessed  Lord  directs  and  describes  the  constitution  of 
His  Church  or  kingdom,  we  shall  easily  discover  precisely  such 
i  continuation  and  such  a  provident  scheme.  Thus  we  are 
boQght  to  the  second  portion  of  my  theme,  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  God  to  the  teaching  of  His  Church. 

Where  can  we  better  expect  to  find  such  a  testimony,  than 
hi  the  very  words  wherein  Christ  conveys  to  His  apostles 
lod  their  successors  His  own  supreme  authority?  For  we 
read  in  the  last  verses  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  how,  before 
He  ascended  into  heaven.  He  called  them  all  together,  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  most  solemn  language,  giving  them  His  last 
&od  most  special  charge ;  and  introduced  this  by  a  preamble 
wherein  He  should  seem  to  allude  to  that  testimony,  which  at 
the  beginning  of  this  discourse  I  described,  that  of  His  eternal 
Father,  who  commanded  all  to  hear  Him,  as  one  in  whom  He 
■M  ever  well  pleased.  Listen  I  pray  you,  to  this  charge. 
^PAll  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth. — Go 
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ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  bapticiog  them  in  the  i 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost— teaoh- 
ing  them  to  obserye  all  things  whatsooYer  I  have  commanded 
yon.  And  behold!  I  am  with  you  all  days,  eyen  unto  the  end 
of  the  world.** 

'<  I  am  with  you«  all  days,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  worldl* 
What,  my  brethren,  is  the  meaning  of  these  eacpressions? 
There  are  two  ways  of  reading  the  word  of  God*  Nothing  is 
easier  than,  upon  perusing  a  passage,  to  attach  to  it  thail 
sense  which  best  accords  with  our  pre-conceived  systenii  and 
seems  best  suited  to  confirm  the  doctrines  which  we  have  em- 
braced.  Now  in  this  way,  according  as  we,  or  those  who 
differ  from  us,  read  these  words,  it  is  evident  that  there  wiU 
be  different  meanings  attached  to  them.  For,  the  Catholie 
will  say,  that  here  a  promise  is  clearly  giyen  by  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  that  He  will  assist  his  Church  even  to  the  end  of 
time,  so  as  to  preyent  the  possibility  of  her  falling  into  erroTi 
or  of  her  allowing  any  mixture  thereof  with  the  truths  com- 
mitted to  her  charge.  While  we  draw  this  important  conclu- 
sion, others  will  say  that  the  words  imply  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  protection  and  superintendence,  a  sort  of  security  thai 
the  general  system  of  doctrines  and  belief  comprehended  la 
Christianity,  shall  neyer  be  lost  upon  earth.  Others  will  per* 
haps  conceiye  a  {MH>mise  to  be  here  giyen  to  each  indiyidual 
member  of  the  Church,  that  our  Sayiour  will  assist  him  in 
the  formation  of  his  system  of  £Eiith. 

Now  it  is  eyident  that  these  different  interpretations  cannot 
be  all  correct,  except  so  &r  as  one  may  include  the  other.  For 
that  which  we  hold,  does  indeed  comprehend  that  which  the 
others  propose,  inasmuch  as  we  belieye  that  it  secures  that 
providential  care  and  watchfulness  which  is  the  amount  of  their 
deduction,  but  with  the  addition  of  something  more  important 
which  their  interpretation  excludes.  For  these  reject  the  truth 
of  our  explanation,  otherwise  they  must  needs  adopt  our  doc* 
trine.  It  is  plain  that  there  must  be  a  certain  criterion— -a  suise 
way  to  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  our  Saviour'smeaning; 
sad  1  know  not  what  rule  can  be  better  proposed,  than  the  ob- 
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Tknis  one  on  every  other  occasion;  that  is  to  analyse  and 
Ireigli  the  signification  of  each  portion  of  the  sentence,  so  as  to 
«mye  at  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  compose  it;  and  then, 
by  reconstructing  the  sentence,  with  the  intelligence  of  all  its 
parts,  see  what  is  the  meaning  intended  by  Him  who  spoke. 
And,  for  this  purpose,  we  can  have  no  better  guide  than  the 
Holy  Scriptures  themselves.  For,  if  we  discover  what  is  the 
meaning  of  words,  by  the  various  passages  in  which  they  so 
occur,  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  interpretation  of  the  one  un- 
der examination,  every  one  will  agree  that  we  have  chosen  the 
most^atis&ctory,  and  plainly  true,  method  of  settling  the  sense 
intended  by  our  Lord. 

We  have  a  two-fold  investigation  to  make ;  first,  with  the 
•id  of  other  passages,  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
phrases  in  themselves ;  and  then  to  see,  in  what  relation  they 
fltaad  together,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  extent  of  the 
tommission  which  they  imply. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  our  Saviour  says,  that  He  **  wiUbe  with 
ffit  disciples,  all  days  even  unto  the  consummation  or  end  of 
the  world."  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  in  Scripture  of  "  God's 
bdng  with  any  person?"  It  signifies  a  more  especial  provi- 
dence in  regard  of  that  individual  than  is  manifested  towards 
others — a  particular  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  God  over  his 
interests,  in  such  a  way,  that  what  he  undertakes  shall  infalli- 
bly succeed.  This  is  the  signification  which  this  phrase  always 
bears  in  Scripture.  For  instance,  (  Genesis  xxi.  22,)  Abime- 
lech  says  to  Abraham,  '^God  ismth  thee  in  all  that  thou  doest." 
Itismanifest,  that  here  wasmeant  that  the  Patriarch  had  special 
assistance  and  succour  from  God.  In  the  26th  chapter,  (v.  3,) 
God  siud  to  Isaac,  ^^  Sojourn  in  the  land,  and  /  will  be  with  thee, 
indwillblessthee  "  Andinthe24th  verse,  the  same  assuranceis 
TepeaAeA,*'¥eaTnot,Iamwiththee."  Later,we  hear  the  Almighty 
iddress  Jacob  in  the  same  words — *^  Return  into  the  land  of 
Aiy  &ther8,  and  to  thy  kindred,  and  /  will  be  with  thee^ 
(azL  3);  and  Jacob  expresses  himself  in  the  very  same  terms, 
"The  God  of  my  father  hath  been  with  me^  h.  S\\  vrords. 
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wliicti  be  himself  explains  of  a  spec  ml  protection  and  defence^ 
two  verses  later, — "  God  liath  not  suflfered  him  (Laban)  to 
hurt  me/*  The  peculiar  providential  care,  which  watched  over 
the  innocent  Joseph,  and  made  bim  ever  successful,  is  recorded 
in  the  same  phrase,  with  a  sufficient  explanation.  Thus, 
(Genesis  xxxix.  33,)  we  read, — **And  the  Ztord  wojt  with  Am, 
and  he  was  a  prosperous  man  in  all  things,  and  he  dwelt  in  bis 
master's  house,  who  saw  that  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and 
made  all  that  be  did  to  prosper  1b  his  hand/'  And  In  the  23d 
verse,  we  read  again,  *^  The  Lord  was  with  him^  and  made  all 
that  he  did  to  prosper."  In  the  New  Testament,  the  phrase  is 
used  in  the  same  sense.  '*  Master,"  sajs  Nicodemus  to  our 
Saviour,  *^we  know  that  thou  art  come  a  teacher  from  God; 
for  no  man  can  do  these  signs  which  thou  doest,  unless  God 
be  with  Ai'm,"* 

To  most  of  these  texts,  we  have  a  paraphrase  or  e^Lplanation 
attached,  which  clearlj  de;fines  the  sense  of  the  phrase  to  be, 
that  any  one  with  whom  God  was,  He  blessed  and  made  to 
prosper  in  all  things.  Such,  then,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  de* 
finite  meaning  of  that  phrase  in  our  text.  In  the  ancient  and 
authoritative  Greek  version  of  the  old  Testament,  common 
called  the  Septuagint,  preciselj  the  same  words  are  used 
rendering  all  the  passages  which  I  have  quoted,  as  occur  i^ 
the  original  text,  in  the  place  under  consideration,  of 
Matthew. 

2.  Christ  then  was  to  watch  over  Hrs  Apostles,  and  use  to- 
wards them  an  especial  providence, "  all  days  to  the  consmnma- 
tioD,  or  end,  of  the  world."  Here,  again,  a  controversy  arises 
regarding  the  meaning  of  the  expression.  The  word  translated 
**  world"j"  has  also  another  signification;  it  may  mean  the  term 
of  a  person's  natural  life.  Why  not,  therefore,  adopt  this  mean- 
ing; and  then  the  text  will  signify  that  Christ  would  be  with  His 
Apostles  so  long  as  they  remained  upon  earth?  This  sugges- 
tion must  be  judged  precisely  by  the  same  rule  as  I  laid  down 
just  now;  and  what  will  be  the  result?  Why,  that  the  word  has 
sometimes  the  proposed  meaning,  but  only  in  profane  authors, 

I  •  Jo,  iii,  2,  \  ^'»»».  M 
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and  not  in  anj  single  passage  of  tlie  New  Testament;  for 
wherever  it  occurs,  in  this>  it  can  be  translated  in  no  other  way 
than,  <<the  world." 

The  only  passage  that  can  be  brought  to  give  plausi* 
bility  to  the  other  meaningj  is  Matt  xii.  32;  where  our  Savi- 
our, speaking  of  the  ain  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  says,  '*  It 
shall  not  be  forgiven  him^  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the 
nexU*  Here  it  might  be  said,  that  "  this  world"  means  the  ' 
term  of  a  person's  natural  life»  during  whieh  his  sin  might  be 
forgiven  him  under  ordinary  circuooLStances ;  and  therefore^ 
the  same  meaning  may  be  attached  to  the  same  word  in  the 
text  under  discussion.  But  a  slight  reflection  will  satisfy  you 
that  even  in  that  passage  the  word  lias  not  the  supposed  mean* 
ing.  For,  as  the  senteuee  is  antithetic^  having  yet  that  same 
substantive  for  both  membersi  this  must  have  the  same 
meaning  in  both.  Now,  the  **  next  world**  cannot  signify  the 
term  or  duratioD  of  a  Datural  life,  but  clearly  signifiea  a  future 
order  or  state  of  things.  And  therefore,  "  this  world,*'  which 
is  opposed  to  it,  nmst  mean  the  present  or  existing  or  den 

But,  even  this  reasoning  is  unnecessary ;  for,  allowitig  that 
in  the  alleged  passage  it  had  that  meaning,  it  could  not  by 
any  analogy,  have  it  in  Christ's  promise.  For,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  best  commentators,  that  in  every  instance  where 
the  word  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  word  "  consumma- 
liooi,"*  it  unquestionably  and  invariably  means  '*  the  world;" 
ihiit  is,  the  duration  of  the  present  state  of  things.  In  this 
sense  it  occurs,  Heb.  i.  2,  and  ii.  5,  also  1  Tim.  i.  17.  In  Mat- 
thew  xiii.39i  40,  and  49  verses,  we  have  it  used  in  the  compound 
form  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  so  as  to  leave  no  attema-  { 
live  in  determining  its  meaning.  **  The  harvest  is  the  end  of 
ihe  world.  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world:  the  angels 
sh*]!  go  out,  and  shall  separate  the  wicked  from  among  the 
just.''  The  same  expression  is  used  by  the  disciples  when 
they  ask  their  Master,  what  should  be  the  sign  of  His  coming, 
**  and  of  the  end  of  the  world."  For>  according  to  «t  ieVv^ 
h  the/  confounded  the  dcstructioQ  of  l\ieTem\j\c,^V\<^ 
•  J^r/4*«.  t  Matt.  i^xii>a> 
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it  was  supposed  the  Messiak  would  render  imperislmMe,  wiifi^i 
the  end  of  all  things. 

3.  We  have  thus  gained  the  meaning,  and  the  ovlj  mean- 
iDg,  as  given  in  Scripture^  of  another  of  oui  expressions.  But 
it  may  be  asked,  is  not  this  signiHeation  nee^^^arily  modified^ 
and  restricted  to  the  Apostles, by  the  u&e  of  the  pronoun"  you?' 
Can  we  suppose  this  pronoun  to  be  addressed  to  the  successors 
of  the  persons  then  present?  Most  undoubtedly;  and  first, 
I  because  similar  expressions  occur  iu  other  parts  of  the  New 
'  Testament.  For  example,  when  St  Paul  speaks  of  those 
Christians  who  were  to  live  at  the  end  of  the  world,  he  uses 
the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  which  in  extent  of  appli- 
cation  J  corresponds  to  the  second.  In  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  chap.  xv.  y,  52,  he  writes.  We  shall  be  changed,' 
And  so  agaio,  writing  to  the  Thessalonians,  (L  iv.  1 6,)  he  says, 
**  Then  iGe  who  are  alive,  who  are  left,  shaE  be  caught  i<i{^^ 
together  with  them  in  the  clouds/'  The  pronoun  here  is  &^^| 
plied  to  those  Christians  who  shall  he  living  after  the  lapse 
of  many  ages;  and  coasetjueatly,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  in  our  text,  nor  why  it  should  restrict  that  only 
meaniag  which  the  phrase  just  now  discussed — •**  the  end  of 
the  world"^ — has  tliroughout  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

But  you  must  be  aware^  that  in  the  giving  of  all  commit- 
aioBB,  a  similar  form  of  expression  is  necessarily  used: — only 
the  person  present  is  invested  with  the  authority,  which  has 
to  descend  to  his  successors;  so  that,  if  we  admit  the  limita^ 
tlon  in  this  instance,  it  will  apply  to  every  authority,  jurisdic- 
tion, command,  or  power,  assumed  by  any  Church.  For,  on 
the  dispensation,  or  orders,  given  in  the  Gospel  to  the  Apostles, 
their  successors,  whether  real  or  not,  in  every  Church,  ground 
their  claim  to  authority ;  much  of  it  perhaps  upon  the  terms 
of  thb  very  text.  The  Church  of  England  demands  obedience 
to  her  Bishops,  on  the  strength  of  passages  clearly  addressed 
to  the  Apostles ;  those  societies  which  dedicate  themselves  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  in  distant  parts  of  the  worlds 
pretend  to  rest  their  rightatidconimvasioti'CL^uxXift  vitt^  ^oxds^ 
/*  Go  teach  all  uations."     It  is  consecvuenxX^  tiVv^exil  AWt  ssN^ynj 
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class  of  Chrifitians  agrees  witk  us,  that  the  pronoun  cannot    ' 
form  SLXky  limitation  to  this  or  any  other  similar  passage. 

Patting  now  together  the  various  significations  thus  dis 
covered  for  the  phrases  composing  the  text  under  investiga- 
tion) we  have  the  following  plain  interpretation  of  it:  that 
Christ  promised  to  watch  with  peculiar  care  and  solicitude^ 
over,  and  exert  his  most  especial  providence  in  favour  of,  Hia 
Apostles;  and  that  this  care  and  providence  would  not  he  lim^ 
lied  to  the  lives  of  those  whom  He  immediately  addressed,  but 
lid  be  unfailingly  continued,  through  all  successive  ages 
end  of  time,  in  the  persons  of  those  who  should  suc- 
ceed them* 

But  you  may  perhaps  ask,  what  have  we  hereby  gained  iit 

Sivour  of  the  infallibility  claimed  by  the  Church  ?     For  so  far 

|Jiave  done  nothing  towards  ascertaining  what  is  the  object 

Vw extent  of  this  peculiar  watchfulness  and  assistance.    This 

important  point  remains  to  be  discovered;  and  we  will  now 

endeavour  vdth  the  divine  blessing  to  reach  it,  by  the  same 

tefta  of  truth. 

On  examining  the  practice  of  Scripture,  we  find  that,  when 
God  gives  a  commission  of  peculiar  difficulty,  one  which  to 
ili%o  that  receive  it  must  appear  almost,  nay  entirely,  beyond 
mh  power,  He  assures  them  that  it  can  and  will  be  fuMled, 
h  !u3<ling  at  the  end  of  the  commission,  ^^  I  mill  he  wtihyou*^ 
Ad  ij'  he  would  thereby  say — "  The  success  of  your  commi«- 
I  iioK  is  quite  secure,  because  I  will  give  my  special  assistance 
Or  its  perfect  fulfilment/'  A  few  passages  will  make  this 
oaition  quite  clear. 

I  h  the  40th  chapter  of  Genesis,  3d  and  4th  verses,  God  says 

cob^  **  I  am  God,  the  God  of  thy  father;  fear  not  to  go 

\  into  Egypt,  for  I  wiU  make  thee  a  great  people.    /  wiU 

mn  with  thee  into  Egypt,"     That  is,  ♦*  I  will  accempany 

I  /  mU  he  with  thee ;  therefore  fear  not.*'     This  assurance 

Ided  as  a  special  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  the  promise, 

I  descendants  of  Jacob  should  be  a  great  people.    They 

\  become,  by  fulfilling  the  command  given  thera,aubjecis 

!ier  state;  their  chances  of  becoming  a  mighty  naUon 
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seemed  grefttly  lessened  or  rather  qoite  at  an  end;  yet  God 
pledged  his  word  that  He  would  so  protect  them,  as  that  the 
promise  should  be  fulfilled,  and  this  He  does  by  adding  the 
assurance.     *' I  will  go  down  with  thee."     But  this  application  . 
of  the  clause  is  still  clearer  in  the  booK  of  Exodus,  where  the 
Almighty  commands  Moses  to  go  to  Pharaoh  and  free  hia  •• 
people.     He  execute  this  commission!  he  who  had  been  ohli*  - 
ged  to  flee  from  Egypt  under  a  ci^ital  accusation«-who  waa  - 
now  not  only  deyoid  of  interest  at  court,  but  was  identified, 
with  that  very  proscribed  and  persecuted  race,  whose  ezter — 
mination  Pharaoh  had  vowed, — ^who,  should  he  come  forward^ 
could  only  ensure  his  own  destruction,  and  the  more  oer^ 
tain  frustration  of  the  hopes  which  God  had  g^yen  to  His  captiTo 
people  I  How,  then,  does  God  assure  him,  that,  in  spiteof  all  theso 
apparent  impossibilities,  he  shall  be  successful?     ^  And  Moses 
said  unto  God,  Who   am  I  that  I  should  go  to  Pharaoh, 
and  that  I  should  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt?     And  He  said  unto  him,  /  will  be  toith  thee.***     The 
fulfilment  is  secure,  no  other  assurance  is  given;  Moses  has 
the  strongest  guarantee  which  God  can  propose  to  him,  that 
he  will  be  successfuL     Again,  when  Jeremiah  is  sent  to  preach 
to  his  people,  and  considers  himself  unfit  for  the  conunission, 
God  promises  him  success  in  the  same  terms,  and  with  the 
very  introductory  phrase  used  in  the  commission  g^ven  to  the 
Apostles,  "  and  behold  I"  and  with  other,  no  less  extraordinary, 
coincidences.     In  the  first  chapter  of  that  Prophet  (w.  17> 
19)  we  thus  read;  *^  Gird  up  thy  loins,  and  arise  and  speak 
unto   them  all  that  I  command  thee;   and  behold  I  I  have 
made  thee  this  day  a  walled  city. . . .  And  they  shall  fight 
against  thee,  but  they  shall  not  prevail,  for  I  am  with  thee, 
saith  the  Lord."     Here  is  a  command  given  precisely  such 
as  we  have  seen  delivered  to  the  Apostles,  to  tell  the  jpeople 
M  that  God  had  commanded;  and  to  it  is  appended  the  very 
same  form  of  assurance  as  is  addressed  to  them. 

It  will  not  surely  be  rash  to  conclude,  that  we  have  thus  a 
clear  rule  or  axiom  not  arbitrarily  assumed,  but  deduced  from 
•  ExoduB  iii.  U,  13. 
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the  examination  of  similar  iorms  of  speeck  In  other  parts  d 
Scripture;  that,  whenever  a  commission  is  given  by  God  to 
accomplish  v^hat  appears  impossible  by  humaji  meansihe  guar- 
aotees  its  complete  success  and  perfect  execution,  by  adding 
the  words,  **  I  am  with  thee."  And  if  so,  we  have  a  right  to 
cofndude,  that,  in  the  text  under  examination^  Christ,  by  the 
same  words,  promised  to  His  Apostles,  and  to  their  successors* 
till  the  end  of  the  world,  such  care,  such  a  scheme  of  especial 
providence,  as  might  be  necessary  and  sufRcient,  to  secure  the 
full  accomplishment  of  the  comniission  given  them.  Nothing 
therefore  remains  save  to  see  what  that  commission  is,  and 
the  case  is  closed* 

**  Go  teach  all  nations  ;*'  such  is  the  £rst  part  of  the  com- 
mission intrusted  to  the  Apostles.  It  comprises  universality 
of  teaching  and  governing,  an  authority  and  an  in£uence  be- 
yond that  of  the  Roman  Empire.  How  far  above  the  reach  of 
twelve  poor  Jewish  fishermen!  And  further,  what  are  the 
things  to  be  taught  ?  "To  observe  all  things  whatsoever  Ihav& 
c&fnmanded  you r  How  can  they,  dull,  illiterate  men;  how, 
stiU  less  can  their  successors  in  remote  countries  and  ages,  hope 
to  retain  with  accuracy  or  to  teach  with  unfailing  authority, 
aU  and  every  tkin^  which  our  Lord  has  taught?  This  iwo- 
fotd  commission  is  surely  fur  beyond  the  power  of  man.  Yet 
stlU  it  has  to  be  fulfilled  and  will  be,  for  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
has  added  to  it  these  words  of  certain  sanction:  "behold  1 
AM  WITH  YOU."  Therefore  the  Church  has  ever  been,  is,  and 
will  continue  till  the  end  of  time  to  be  the  universal  instructor 
of  all  nations.  Therefor©  her  teaching  will  ever  include  **  all 
things  whatsoever**  her  Lord  and  Founder  **  commanded"  to  bo 
taught,  to  the  seclusion  of  whateyer  would  confuse  and  vitiate 
the  sum  of  His  truth,  or  shake  her  authority. 

I  ask  you,  is  not  this  a  commission  exactly  comprising  all  J 
that  I  have  said  we  might  be  prepared  to  expect?     Does  it  not   i 
institute  an  order  of  men  to  whom  Christ  hasgiven  security,  that 
lii«y  shall  be  faithful  depositaries  of  His  truths?     I>o«&  \Vti^ 
emmtltute  His  kingdom,  whercuato  all  oatlQUA  bak^e  U>  c^v^^^ 
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Does  it  not  establish  therein  His  own  permanent  teaching,  in 
lieu  of  prophecy,  so  as  to  prevent  all  error  from  entering  in? 
and  is  not  this  kingdom  of  His  Church  to  last  till  the  end  of 
time?  Now  here  is  all  that  the  Catholic  Church  teaches, all 
that  she  claims  and  holds,  as  the  basis  and  foundation  where- 
upon to  build  her  rule  of  faitlu  The  successors  of  the  Apos- 
tles in  the  Church  of  Christ  have  receiyed  the  security  of  His 
own  words  and  his  promise  of  <' a  perpetual  teaching,"  so  that 
they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  error.  It  is  this  promise 
which  assures  her  that  she  is  the  depositary  of  ail  truth,  aadia 
gifted  with  an  exemption  from  all  liability  to  err,  and  has 
authority  to  claim  from  all  men,  and  from  all  nations,  Bub« 
mission  to  her  guidance  and  instruction. 

Such  is  the  first  ground  of  the  system  which  I  endeavoored 
to  lay  before  you  at  our  last  meeting;  but,  although  I  fear  I 
have  already  trespassed  too  long  on  your  attention,  I  am  anx- 
ious, not,  indeed,  to  close  the  argument,  but  to  finish  the 
counterpart  of  what  I  represented  to  you  in  the  first  portion  of 
my  discourse,  and  for  that  purpose  to  refer  to  one  or  two  other 
texts.  I  said  then,  that,  even  as,  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  prophecy, 
we  might  have  expected  to  find  Him  whom  the  prophets 
typified,  not  only  removing,  but  preventing  error  in  the  more 
perfect  law;  so  might  we  hope  to  find  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
was  the  inspirer  of  the  prophets,  who  moved  their  tongues^ 
and  directed  their  teaching,  in  like  manner  substituting  for 
them,  His  own  infallible  and  unquestionable  instruction.  Now, 
we  do  find  several  texts  of  Scripture,  connecting  themselves 
clearly  with  what  I  have  already  said;  and,  obviously  point- 
ing out  an  institution  for  this  very  purpose.  For,  in  the 
1 4th  chapter  of  St  John,  (tw.  16,  26,)  we  hear  our  Saviour 
say,  "  I  will  ask  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another 
Paraclete,  that  He  may  abide  with  you  for  ever;  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  Him 
not,  nor  knoweth  him:  but  you  shall  know  Him,  because  He 
shall  abide  with  you,  and  sbUl  be  in  you."  "But,  the  Paraclete, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Talher  shall  send  in  my* name,  Ho 
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will  teach  you  all  tilings.^'  And  a^aixii  m  the  I6th  chapteiv 
(».  1 3,)  "  But  wheo  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  He  shall 
teach  you  all  truth/* 

Here  again  are  words  addressed  to  the  apostles.  I  know 
there  are  some  who  consider  them  as  spoken  individually  to  all 
the  £aithful,  and  suppose  them  to  contain  a  promise  of  inspira* 
tion  to  all.  But  we  must  be  consistent;  if  you  allow  that 
these  words  con  tain  a  promise  nat  confined  to  the  apostles,  but 
to  be  extended,  not  merely  to  later  ag-es,  but  to  every  individ* 
ual;  then  you  must  not  limit  the  other  promise  made  to-  the. 
apostles  to  the  compass  of  their  lives  alone*  It  must  be  ex-^ 
tended  in  the  same  deg^ree,  and  be  considered  as  giv^en  for  the 
benefit  of  every  future  age.  I  just  now  remarked  that  the  twa 
pafisages  are  clearly  related  one  to  another^  for  the  object  of 
lioih  is  the  same,  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  truth.  Not 
onlj  so>  but  these  words  are  addressed  in  a  peculiar  manner^ 
i9  the  apostles;  because  it  is  said  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  to 
be  the  supplementary  teacher  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  will  com- 
plete what  He  bad  begun;  so  that  this  guidance  is  clearly  for 
those,  who  had  been  already  appointed  and  instructed  by  our 
Saviour  Himself. 

Now,  certainly  no  one  will  say,  that  the  commission  before 
diBcossed  extended  to  all  the  faithful;  for  if  so  all  would  be 
commanded  to  preach  and  teach,  and  then  whose  duty  would 
it  be  to  listen  and  ieam  ?  It  is  manifest  that  it  establishes 
two  orders— one  of  superiors,  of  directors,  of  governors,  of 
instructors;  the  other  of  subjects,  of  scholars^  and  of  foilowei-s. 
The  texts  too  now  more  immediately  under  consideration,  taken 
in  tiieir  context,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  For,  in  the  same 
diseourse,  our  Redeemer  clearly^  distinguishes  between  the 
tetaobors  of  His  doctrines,  and  those  who,  through  their  means, 
are  to  learn  them.*  Thus  do  the  two  promises,  joined  together^ 
oflTord  the  strongest  proof  of  a  constant  security  against  error 
given  to  the  Church  of  Christy  until  the  end  of  time,  through 
tlie  authoritative  teaching  of  the  successors  of  Vlk<^  K^^^^^ah 
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With  the  gfoarantee  and  sure  co-operation  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

There  remains  another  passage  containing  words  of  our  Sa- 
viour, which  would  deserve  to  he  commented  on  at  some 
length ;  I  mean  that  interesting  promise,  wherein,  after  hasixig 
His  Church  on  a  certain  foundation,  He  says,  that  **  the  gutes 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."*  But  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion, some  evenings  later,  to  dwell  more  fiilly  upon  this  text, 
because  it  is  connected  with  the  important  doctrine  of  tho 
authority  of  the  Holy  See;  and  I  will  therefore  reserve  it  for 
my  discourse  on  that  subject. 

But,  having  thus  spoken  of  those  promises  and  pledges 
which  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  his  Church,  of  unfailing  protection 
and  direction,  may  I  not  be  met  by  other  texts  of  a  charac-> 
ter  apparently  contradictory,  such  as  must,  if  not  destroy,  at 
least  neutralize,  those  which  I  have  alleged  ?  Are  there  not  a 
series  of  strong  passages  in  which  so  far  is  the  stability  of  the 
church  from  being  secured,  that  its  total  defection  is  foretold? 
Is  there  not  to  be  a  universal  and  awful  apostacy  from  the 
truth,  as  taught  by  our  blessed  Redeemer?  Nay,  still  more, 
have  not  grave  and  learned  divines  placed  these  prophecies 
among  the  strongest  evidences  of  Christ's  divine  mission^ 
proved,  as  it  is,  in  their  fulfilment?! 

My  brethren,  in  replying  to  this  species  of  objection,  I  must 
be  on  my  g^uard.  I  must  avoid  touching  upon  that  view  of  it» 
however  popular  it  may  be,  which  pretends  to  see  in  the  Ca 
tholic  Church  the  foul  characteristics  attributed  to  the  enemies 
of  Christ  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  other  writings  of  the  New 
Testament;  and  I  must  follow  this  course  for  several  reasons. 
First,  because  I  would  not  profane  the  holiness  of  this  place 
with  the  blasphemous  calumiies  which  I  should  have  to  re- 
peat, nor  stoop  to  notice  accusations,  whereof  it  would  degrade 
me  in  mind  to  think,  that  they  could   be  ever  made   but 

•  Matt.  xvi.  18. 
t  See  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  828.     "  We  shall  add  but  two 
more  instances  in  illustration  of  the  evidence  from  prophecy.     The  first 
js  the  long  apostacy  and  general  corrupUou  oi  l\i<d  ^xqI^^^qt^  <ii  Chris- 
tjanity,  ao  plainly  foretold." 
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jli  a  pitiful  ignorance,  or  ti  lamentable  prepossession; 
secondly,  because  my  plan  does  not  allow  me  to  seek  oat 
adyersaries,  but  leads  me  to  proceed  bjan  onward  line  of  posi* 
live  demonstration;  tbirdly,  because  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  any  of  you  who  have  so  kindly  continued  to  attend  these 
lectures,  listen  to  me  with  the  impression  that  you  are  hearing 
the  upholder  of  idolatry,  or  the  advocate  of  antichrist* 

Leaving  aside,  therefore,  that  class  of  applications,  let  us 
simply  take  and  try  the  position,  that   a  general  defection 
Irom  the  truth  is  foretold  in  the  New  Testament;  and  that  this 
prediction  is  even  to  be  reckoned  among  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity.    Good  God  I  and  is  it  possible  that  any  believer  In 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord  can  assert  so  monstrous  a  proposi- 
^Q,  as  that  He  could  have  ever  given  such  a  proof  as  this 
of  His  heavenly  mission  and  authority !    I  will  present  the  case 
familiarly  to  you  in  the  form  of  a  parable.     A  certata  king 
Hted  at  a  great  distance  from  his  children  whom  he  tenderly 
lored.     They  dwelt   In   a   tabernacle  frail   and   perishable, 
^liieh  he  had  long  and  often  promised  should  be  replaced 
^J  a  solid  and  magnificent  abode,  worthy  of  his  greatness, 
»ftd  of  his  aflFectlon  towards  them.     And  after  ma^y  days, 
there  came  unto  them  one,  who  said  he  was  sent  by  him 
to  raise  this  goodly  building.     And  they  asked  him;  "  what 
evidetice   or   proof  dost   thou  give    us    that  the  King  our 
father  hath  sent   you,  as  fully  quali£ed  and  able  to  bnild 
Qs  fuch  a  house  as  shall  worthily  replace  the  other,  and  be 
our  future  dwelling?"     And  he  answered  and  saidj  "  I  will 
raise  a  costly  building,  spacious  and  beautiful;  its  walls  shall 
i>e  of  marble  and  its  roofs  of  cedar,  and  its  ornaments  of  gold 
and  precious  stones ;  and  I  will  labour  and  toil  to  make  it 
worthy  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  of  me  its  architect,  even  so 
tiiat  my  very  life  shall  be  laid  out  on  the  good  work.     And 
this  shall  be  an  evidence  of  my  mission  to  the  work,  and 
of  my  approved  fitness  for   undertaking   it;    that,  scarcely 
ihall  it  be  completed  but  the  lustre  of  its  precious  stones  shall 
be  dimmed,  and  the  brightness  of  its  gold  sball  tarm^>  «^^ 
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itg  ornaments  shall  be  defiled  with  foul  spots,  and  then  it^ 
walls  shall  be  rent  with  many  cracks  and  crannies  in  eiei  * 
part,  and  then  it  shall  cromble  and  fall ;  and  a  few  generation  - 
shall  see  the  whole  in  ruins  and  OTcrspread  with  howling^  do  — 
Bolation !"  And  what  would  they  reply  unto  him  ?  <'  Go  to^  - 
they  would  say,  **  for  a  fool,  or  one  who  taketh  us  for  wich  — 
are  these  the  proofs  thju  givest  us  of  thy  fitness  to  build  ^-^ 
house  for  our  abode  ?^ 

And  if  so,  my  brethren,  must  we  not  call  it  almost  impioiL^flr 
and  blasphemous,  to  suppose  that  our  Sayiour  can  have  ghret^ 
as  evidence  of  His  divine  commission  to  establish  a  religion  and 
a  church,  that  His  work  should  not  stand,  but,  after  a  few 
years,  become  disfigured  with  error  and  crime,  and  in  a  few 
centuries  perish,  or,  what  is  worse,  relapse  into  idolatry  and 
corruption  ?*  For,  let  those  who  say  that  the  whole  Church 
fell  away  into  idolatry,  remember  that  it  was  to  overcome  this 
foul  usurpation  of  the  devil,  that  Jesus  Christ  taught  and 
preached,  and  suffered  and  died;  and  shall  we  dare  to  say  that 
He  conquered  not?  Shall  we  presimie  to  assert  that,  after 
having  wrestled  with  the  monster,  even  imto  the  shedding  of 
His  priceless  blood,  and  having  crushed  its  head,  and  lefit  it 
apparently  lifeless,  yet  it  did  too  soon  revive,  to  assail  and  lay 
waste  His  inheritance,  and  tear  up  the  vineyard  which  His  hands 
had  planted?  Why,  the  weak  and  material  prototype  of  His 
truth  and  law  had  more  power  of  old !  For,  when  the  Ark  of 
his  Covenant  was  placed,  even  by  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
in  the  temple  of  Dagon,  it  not  only  overthrew  the  idol,  but  it 
broke  off  its  feet,  so  that  it  might  no  more  be  replaced  upon 
its  pedestaL     Even  the  false  prophet  of  the  east  shall  have 

*  **  So  that  clergy  and  laity,  learned  and  unlearned,  all  ages,  sects,  and 
degrees  of  men,  women,  and  children,  of  whole  ChHstendomy  (an  hor- 
rible and  dreadful  thing  to  think,)  have  been  at  once  drowned  in  ahomi" 
nable  idolatry,  of  all  other  vices  most  detested  of  God,  and  most  dam- 
nable to  man,  and  that  by  the  space  of  800  years  and  more, — to  the  <fo- 
etrucUon  and  subversion  of  aU  good  religion  universally,** — Book  of 
Homilies,  (ffom.  8,  p.  261,  ed.  of  Soc.for  propagating  Christian  Know- 
ledge,) pronounced  in  the  36th  of  the  39  articles,  "to  contain  godly 
and  wholesome  doctrinO)  and  pecessary  for  these  timce." 
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proTed  more  successful!  For,  go  powerful  is  the  dogma  of 
God's  Unity,  that  wherever  the  doctrines  of  IsUmism  have  been 
proclaizned,  Idolatry  haa  been  banished,  eo  as  never  more  to 
have  returned.  And  shall  Christianity  have  proved  feebler 
Ihan  they?  shaU  it  alone  have  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
yower  of  Satan?  shall  Jesus  Christ  alone  have  been  baffled  by 
His  enemy,  and  unable  to  establish  what  he  came  to  teach  ? 
Away  from  us  such  impious  and  ungodly  thoughts ! 

But  if  these  prophecies  exist, — every  one  of  which  I  unhesi^ 

tatingly  and  solemnly  deny,— have  we  not  a  right  to  expect 

some  intimation  of  the  glorious  event  which  was  to  remedy 

the  aaid  defection?    When  God  foretold,  through  his  prophetB, 

the  captivity  of  His  people,  He  always  presented  the  balm  with 

tie  wound,  and  cheered  them  with  the  prospect  and  certainty 

of  redemption.     And  is  it  possible,  that  such  an  event  should 

be  omitted  in  the  annals  of  prophecy,  as  that  return  of  the 

chm-ch  from  universal  idolatry,  by  its  favoured  portion  in  the 

islands  of  the  west,*  which,  at  last,  should  give  efficacy  to 

what  Christ  and  His  Apostles  had  in  vain  attempted  to  achieve? 

Then,  with  His  spouse,  the  Church,  how  different  is  His  conduct 

from  His  dealings  with  His  stiff-necked  people  I     She  is  left  in 

total  and  cheerless  darkness;  she  is  only  to  be  assured  that  she 

shall  be  degt*aded  and  defiled,  without  a  word  of  hope,  that 

mercy  will  be   ever   again   shown   unto  her  I     But  no,  my 

bfethren;  let  us  not  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  imagine  such 

things,  after  the  clear,  incontrovertible  proofs  which  we  have 

ieto  both  in  the  prophecy  of  the  old  law,  and  in  the  promise 

of  the  new  j  for,  never  will  she  be  abandoned  by  God,  any 

more  than  the  earth  shall  be  again  desolated  by  a  deluge; — 

and  so  far  from  the  gates  of  hell  thus  prevailing  against  her, 

Jesus  Christ,  and  His  Holy  Spirit  of  Truth,  will  teach  in  her, 

and  abide  with  her,  till  the  end  of  time. 

And  now  in  conclusion,  allow  me  to  remark  that,  if  any  one 
irill  dispassionately  look  at  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 

•  Anitetasiius,  speaking  of  Popo  Celestine's  liberation  of  our  Islaud 
ihMD  Pelagianiara,  thus  expresaea  hiinaelf: — *'  Quosdam  iniinicoa  graUai, 
folum  suse  originis  ocoupantes^  etiam  ab  illo  secreto  exdvmt  ooeiim" 
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such  as  I  endeavoured  to  describe  it,  at  our  last  meeting,  and 
have  partially,  although  I  trust  so  far  satisfactorily,  proved  it 
to-night,  it  must  seem  to  be  precisely  what,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  we  should  expect  to  find  it.  For,  we  cannot  £ul  to 
t)bserTe,  that  the  system  pursued  by  the  Almighty  in  every 
other  case,  where  it  is  His  intention  to  mould  or  form  men  for 
any  certain  condition  of  mutual  relation — ^where  He  intends 
to  prepare  their  minds  for  any  state  requiring  uniformity  of 
purpose  and  of  action,  is  to  bring  them  unto  it  through  the 
principle  of  authority.  On  what  principle  has  he  grounded  the 
domestic  society  but  on  that  of  subjection  and  obedience  ?  Is  it 
not  an  instinctive  feeling  inherent  in  our  nature,  that  the  child 
who  has  to  learn,  could  not  do  so  unless  a  scheme  of  rule  and 
of  submission  existed  in  the  little  republic  of  each  family? 
And  if  he  be  not  so  placed  under  the  instruction  and  direction 
of  his  parents,  or  other  masters,  and  by  them  formed  and  trained 
to  those  domestic  virtues  which  it  is  the  intention  primarilj 
of  domestic  order  to  instil  and  perfect,  does  not  experience 
prove  that  the  mind  will  be  untutored  and  wild,  devoid  of  the 
best  afiPections,  and  open  to  the  occupation  of  every  passion, 
and  the  dominion  of  every  vice  ?  And  as  the  domestic  vir- 
tues are  the  stock,  whereon  are  ingrafted  our  social  qualities, 
never  could  we  expect,  that  by  any  other  system,  the  youth  of 
any  country  could  be  brought  to  the  adoption  of  the  same 
moral,  and  social  feelings,  and  pursuits,  than  by  the  natural 
course  of  youthful  discipline  and  restraint,  whereby  the  mind 
gains  that  self-command  and  love  of  principle  which  can 
alone  well  direct  it. 

And  is  it  not  so,  likewise,  in  the  course  followed  by  Al- 
mighty Providence,  for  the  preservation  of  social  order  ?  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  society  held  together  but  by  the  principle  and 
tie  of  authority  and  lawful  jurisdiction  ?  Can  we  conceive 
men  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  social  state,  acting  towards 
one  another  on  certain  fixed  rules  and  principles,  united  for 
the  great  purposes  of  public  co-operation — be  it  for  peace  or 
for  war,  or  for  their  mutual  support  in  private  life,  or  the 
great  and  more  g*eneral  wants  o£  Kumaa  naluxe — o\!&istm^^^^t\ 
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when  united  upon  a  system  of  proper  authority  and  control? 
And  not  only  so^  but  must  they  not  have  among  them  a  living 
authority  fully  competent  to  prevent  every  infraction  of  the 
law,  and  to  secure  the  state  against  the  corruption  which  re^ 
salts  from  the  private  opinions  of  men? 

And,  although  it  may  appear  perhaps  somewhat  foreign  to 
the  subject,  yet  I  cannot  help  making  a  remark  connected  with 
this  observation;  that  such  is  peculiarly  the  nature  of  our  own 
constitution.     It  is  singular,  that  we  have  a  letter  addressed 
by  one  of  the  oldest  Popes  to  a  Sovereign  of  this  Kingdom, 
which,  even  if  it  be  not  allowed  all  the  antiquity  attributed  to 
ity  must  yet  be  considered  anterior  to  the  Conquest ;  in  which 
he  expressly  says,  that  the  constitution  and  government  of  all 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  are  necessarily  less  perfect  than 
that  of  England,  because  they  are  based  on  the  Theodosian, 
or  an  originally  heathen  code,  while  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land has  drawn  its  forms  and  provisions  from  Christianity,  and 
received  its  principles  from  the  Church.     It  is  remarkable 
that,  perhaps,  no  other  country  has  such  a  steady  administration 
of  the  laws,  in  consequence  of  the  admission  into  it  of  that 
very  principle,  which  corresponds  to  the  unwritten  or  tradi- 
tional code  of  the  Church.     For,  besides  the  Statute  Law  of 
the  Kingdom,  we  have  also  the  Common  Law,  that  law  of 
traditional  usage  now  recorded  in  the  decisions  of  Courts, 
and  in  other  proper  and  legitimate  documents,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  Church  of  Christ  possesses  a  series  of 
traditional  laws,  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  written,  indeed, 
now  in  the  works  of  those  who  have  illustrated  her  constitu- 
tion and  precepts,  and  demonstrated  every  part  of  her  system, 
hut  still  differing  from  the  Scripture  much  in  the  same  way^ 
*8  the  unwritten,  differs  from  the  written  law.     This  may  be 
efficient  to  show,  how  far  from  unreasonable  our  system  is, 
aad  how  far  remote  from  any  tyranny  or  oppression,  or  unjust 
restraint  of  men's  minds,  wherewith  it  is  so  often  charged. 

I  trust,  my  brethren,  that  I  have  now  shown  you  hoYi  coxi* 
•tttent  with   sound  reason,  and  how  strongly  confirmed  Vst 
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Holy  Writ  is  the  rule  of  fedth  which  the  Catholic  hold%  in 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  I  trust,  too,  that  you  will  have 
seen  how  beautifully  it  harmonises  through  all  its  parts,  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  being  con- 
sidered the  work  of  God's  hand*  When  you  behold  a  majestic 
tree  standing  in  the  field,  which  has  darted  its  roots  far  and 
deep  into  the  earth,  and  spreads  its  branches  wide  around  it, 
and  produces,  year  after  year,  its  store  of  leaves,  and  flowers, 
and  fruit;  you  might  as  well  imagine  i^  to  be  the  fashioning 
of  man's  hands,  an  ingenious  device  and  artifice  of  his,  which 
he  feeds  and  nourishes,  as  suppose  the  same  of  the  system 
I  have  described;  which,  as  you  have  seen,  entwines  its 
roots  through  all  the  shadowy  institutions  of  the  elder  dispen- 
sation, and  standing  tall  and  erect  in  the  midst  of  the  new, 
defies  the  whirlwind  and  the  lightning,  the  drought  and 
scorching  sun,  burgeoning  widely,  and,  like  the  prophef  s  vine, 
spreading  its  branches  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
gathering  all  mankind  underneath  its  shade,  and  feeding  them 
with  the  sweetest  fruits  of  holiness.  For,  I  have  yet  to  show 
you  much  of  its  fairest  graces  and  mightiest  influences.  Yes, 
and  of  it  we  may  well  exclaim  with  Peter,  in  this  day's  gospel, 
'^  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here."  Under  its  branohea 
we  have  done  well  to  make  unto  ourselves  a  tabernacle,  where, 
with  Moses  and  Elias,  as  the  bearers  of  evidence  from  the  old 
law,  and  with  Jesus  and  his  chosen  apostles,  as  our  vouchers 
in  the  new,  we  repose  in  peace  and  unity,  in  joy  and  gladness, 
in  the  security  of  fedth,  in  the  assurance  of  hope,  and  in  the 
firm  bond  of  charity* 
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1  TIMOTIIT,  m.  15. 

'*Know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thyself  in  the  Houm  qf  Go<U 
which  is  the  Church  of  the  limng  God,  the  pillar  and  the  ground 
of  Truth:* 

Had  jqu,  mj  brethren,  seen  the  exact  and  finished  design 
for  some  suraptuous  building,  such  as  it  proceeded  from  the 
hands  of  one,  all  whose  works  are  neeessarilj  most  perfect, 
and  who  has  the  power  to  accomplish  whatever  he  designetfa, 
and  did  you  know  that  it  had  been  put  by  him  into  the  hands 
of  zealous,  and  willing;,  and  competent  workmen,  by  whom  it 
might,  under  his  superintendence,  be  brought  into  execution! 
I  am  sure  you  would  consider  it  superfluous  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther the  command  had  been  f  ul&lled,  and  whether  that  which 
was  so  beautiful  in  its  design  was  not  confessedly  more  so,  and  en- 
dowed with  ten-fold  perfection,  when  in  work  accomplished. 
No  w,such,  precisely  is  the  position  wherein  we  stand  with  regard 
to  the  present  inquiry*  I  have  endeavoured,  by  the  simplest 
course  possible,  to  trace  out  from  the  beginning  the  plan  by 
Divine  Providence  manifestly  laid  down,  for  the  commtmica- 
tion  of  truths  to  mankind,  and  for  their  inviolable  preserva- 
tion among  them- 

After  having,  in  my  preliminary  discourses,  explained  to 
you  the  different  systems  adopted,  by  us  and  hy  others,  regard- 
ing the  rule  of  faith  j  after  having  shown  you  the  complicated 
difficulties  which  arise  incessantly  in  the  one,  and  the  beau- 
tiful simplicity  and  harmony  which  reign  throu^'hout  the 
other;  I  endeavoured,  commencing  with  the  very  first  and 
leas  perfect  system  adopted  by  God  in  His  commumcBLtioTis 
witii  man,  to  show  you  what  would  be  naturally  and  nfiCQ%- 
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sarily  required,  to  give  at  once  consistency  and  perfect  beauty 
to  the  course  which  He  had  commenced,  and  what  would  be 
necessary  to  give  solidity  and  reality  to  the  typical  and  sym- 
bolical method  pursued  of  old*  I  essayed,  also,  with  the  clear 
and  explicit  words  of  prophecy,  to  construct,  in  a  manner 
even  before  its  appearance,  that  fabric  of  religion  which  the 
Son  of  God  came  down  from  heaven  to  establish;  and  then, 
imfolding  before  you  the  Sacred  Volume,  I  endeavoured,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  to  discover  the  exact  tally  and  corre- 
spondence between  the  two,  to  show  how  that  which  was  most 
beautifully  foreshown,  was  much  more  beautifully  fulfilled; 
so  that  we  might  conclude  it  impossible  to  construct  any  other 
system,  but  that  which  the  Catholic  Church  maintains  and 
teaches,  competent  to  fulHl  either  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  the  institutions  of  the  New. 

And  having  thus,  therefrom  deduced  what  was  the  work 
placed  in  the  apostles'  hands,  what  the  commission  entrusted  to 
their  care,  what  the  ground-plan  on  which  they  were  to  erect 
God's  Church,  it  must,  I  am  sure,  appear  an  almost  needless 
search,  to  ascertain  how  far  these  faithful  followers  and  dutiful 
disciples  carried  into  execution,  the  plan  committed  to  them  for 
these  purposes.  But  still,  my  brethren,  it  must  be  interesting 
and  useful  too,  to  follow  the  same  course  as  I  have  begun, 
and  ever  going  simply  forward,  in  the  form  of  historical  inves- 
tigation, see  the  full  and  final  completion  of  that  which  had 
been  foretold  and  instituted,  and  trace,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
apostles  and  their  first  successors,  clear  evidences  of  the  im- 
possibility of  any  other  rule  of  faith  having  then  been  adopted, 
save  that  which  the  Catholic  Church  maintains  at  present. 
And  such  is  the  simple  inquiry  through  which  I  am  anxious 
to  conduct  you  this  evening.  The  investigation  will  merely 
consist  in  the  statement  of  a  few  historical  facts ;  and  I  shall 
be  careful  to  support  it  by  what  must  be  considered  incontes- 
tible  authority;  indeed,  to  base  it  on  such  admitted  grounds, 
lis,  I  trust,  will  leave  no  room  for  cavil  or  objection. 

Christ,  then,  in  completion  of  tbe  "vrork  which  He  had  hegvLO, 
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gave  a  commission  to  His  apostles  to  go  forth  and  preach  HIb 
gospel  to  all  nations,  with  the  injunction  to  teach  them  all 
things  whatever  He  had  commanded,  and  with  a  promise  that 
He  himself  should  assist  them,  and  all  those  who  succeeded 
them  in  their  ministry,  to  the  consummation  of  the  world, 
Such  a  promise,  as  we  saw  bj  comparing  those  words  of  the 
New  Testament  with  other  passages  of  Scripture,  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt,  that  thereby  was  guaranteed  the  preservation 
of  God's  entire  and  complete  truth  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
to  the  end  of  time* 

In  explaining  the  grounds  of  the  Catholic  ride  of  faith,  I 
dwelt  chiefly  on  those  passages  which  expressly  argued  the 
Bupernatural  assistance  of  God  towards  preserving  His  Cliui*ch 
from  error;  but  I  felt  then,  and  I  feel  as  yet,  that  I  was  far 
from  doing  ample  justice  to  my  subject*  Nor  can  I  even  now, 
from  the  course  which  I  have  marked  out  for  myself,  and  must 
necessarily  pursue,  supply  my  deficiency;  but  I  must  unwil- 
lingly pass  over  a  great  deal  of  strong  confirmatory  matter,  that 
should  justly  have  come  in,  to  complete  the  views  which  I  gave 
in  my  last  discourse.  I  should,  for  instance,  have  dwelt  upon 
tliose  different  commissions,  which  our  blessed  Saviour  gave 
to  bis  apostles ;  where  He  appointed  tnem  the  governors  of  His  ' 
<Ksk;  and  where,  under  different  symbols  of  authority  and 
'Wer,  such  as  giving  them  the  keys  of  His  kingdom,  com- 
nianding  them  at  discretion  to  bind  and  to  loose.  He  bestowed 
upoQ  them,  as  on  another  occasion  you  will  see,  great  jurisdic- 
^-^on  and  authority  over  men*  I  might  have  led  you  to  con- 
^<ler,  how  this  principle  of  authority  not  only  forms  the  basis 
and  groundwork  of  faith  in  the  Christian  Church,  but  pervadoB 
iti  minor  departments,  in  a  descending,  consistent  scale  of  gra- 
daitons,  even  into  its  inferior  orders: — how,  when  any  member 
C'f  it  becomes  refractory,  he  was  to  be  subject  to  an  authority 
vested  eve n  i  n  its  sm al  1  er  di  vision s  ;*  and,  abo  v e  all ,  1  sh ould  have 
dwelt  at  full  length,  on  those  important  passages,  wherein  su- 
[lit  me  jurisdiction  is  given  to  one;  and  so  the  very  su\jatru<c\XviW 
*  MaUxviH  17—19. 
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and  foundation-stone  of  Church,  authority  is  laid.  But  thie 
will  form  hereafter  the  suhject  of  a  particular  discourse. 

I  have  rehearsed  these  examples,  to  show  how  argumeut 
upon  argument  might  have  been  piled  up  before  you;  hiit^  at 
present^  I  will  content  mjBelf  with  recalling  to  your  mind  one 
or  two  texts,  before  only  hinted  at,  and  re^^^uest  yonr  attention 
to  them  only  for  a  moment*  I  allude  to  those  passages  in 
which  Christ  manifestly  transferred  His  authority  to  His  apos- 
tles—^  where  He  tells  them  that  even  "  as  the  Father  had  sent 
Him,  so  also  does  He  &end  them/"*— where  He  says,  "  He  that 
heareth  you,  heareth  me,  and  ho  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth 
me,  and  be  that  despiseth  me,  despiseth  Him  that  sent  me."f 
No  doubt,  the  apostles  well  knew,  and  fully  understood,  the 
authority  and  sanction  which  He  had  from  God  to  teach  and 
enforce  His  doctrines  j  the  sanction,  not  only  of  His  Father, 
but  of  His  own  divine  nature ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  find 
Him  constituting  them  His  vicegerents  on  earth,  with  the  full 
deposit  of  truths  come  down  from  heaven  in  their  handji,  when 
we  see  them  sent  forth  in  such  terms  to  preach  and  instruct, 
we  cannot  but  nnderstand  bow  they  mnat  have  felt  themselves 
possessed  of  authority  to  teach,  and  to  decide,  and  to  exact 
homage  from  man's  individual  reason,  to  their  superior  and  di- 
\dnely  authorised  instruction. 

How,  then,  did  the  Apostles  go  forth?  what  was  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  conducted  their  instruction  ?  In  the  first 
place,  we  do  not  observe  that  they  on  any  occasion  suggested 
the  necessity  of  individnal  examination  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  We  find  that  tbey  endeavoured  to  narrow  their 
proofs  as  much  as  possible;  that  they  reduced  them  to  one 
i3 ingle  point,  their  testimony  to  some  principal  evidence  of 
their  truth.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  made  to  rest  on  the  truth  of  Christ's  resurrection;  and 
we  find  that  they  were  content  with  bearing  witness  to  their 
having  themselves  seen  Christ  after  he  rose  from  the  d6ad4 


I 
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♦  John  XX.  21. 


t  Luke  X.  10, 


X  Acts  ii.  3:?;  iii.  15;  ?.  30,  32 ;  %ui*  30;  xvlL  31,  ^. 
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And  although  you  may  saj  that  the  miracles  which  they  wrought 
were  a  motive  which  induced  men  to  helieve  their  testhnony, 
yet  is  it  no  less  true  that  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  be- 
lievers, was  really  the  authority  with  which  by  miracles  they 
proTcd  themselves  empowered  to  teach.     It  is  necessary  for 
you  to  retain  a  distinct  idea  of  some  observations  which  I  made 
in  my  first,  or  opening  discourse,  on  this  important  subject; 
for  idthough,  no  doubt,  a  great  many  of  the  first  believers  were 
IJTOught  to  give  credence  to  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  in 
coQsequence  of  the  miracles  they  wrought,  it  is  nevertheless  , 
certain  that  their  faith  was  not  to  be  built  on  their  miracles, 
Ijut  on  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  proposed  to  them  by  Chris- 
tiftmty.     After  these  motives  had  brought  them  to  embrace  it, 
tbere  must  have  been  a  security  given  them  that  all  the  doc- 
trines which  would  be  proposed  must  be  true.     The  very  fact 
of  its  evidences  being  placed  and  accepted  on  so  narrow  a 
point,  as  the  demonstration  of  the  resurrection,  shows  that  a 
principle  existed  among  them,  which  secured  the  assent  of  the 
convert  to  all  that  should  be  taught  him.     Thb  could  only  be 
inipllcit  reliance  on  the  teaching  of  his  instructors — in  other 
''wds,  the  Catholic  principle  of  an  infallible   authority  to 
teach. 
We  find  not,  in  the  second  place,  when  they  preached, 
slightest  intimation  given  by  them  that  there  was  a  certain 
►k,  which  aU  Christians  must  study  and  examine,  and  thereon 
JTOund  their  faith.     We  hear  them  appeal  to  the  Old  Testa- 
whenever  they  address  the   Jewish   people,  because 
sin  were  truths  contained  which  they  clearly  admitted,  and 
fich  necessarily  referred  to  the  gospel  for  their  completion, 
so  as  to  serve  for  an  easy  guide  and  introduction  to  the  demon- 
tftxation  of  Christianity.     But  we  never  find  the  slightest  inti- 
nation,  that  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  life,  or  the  doctrines 
which  they  taught,  were  to  be  necessarily  committed  to  writ- 
iflg,  and  thus  proposed  to  the  individual  examination  of  the 
iaithfuL 
lusted  of  this,  we  discover  another  much  more  \m^Tl»ii\i 
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principle — and  it  is,  that  wherever  thej  went,  thej  appoiuted 
persons  to  teach  the  flocks  or  congregations  thej  had  formed. 
Nothing  can  he  more  evident  than  that  these  persons  had 
authority  and  power  placed  in  their  hands,  as  the  means 
whereby  they  were  to  teach  and  govern.  They  are  told  not 
to  allow  any  one  to  ddspise  them  on  account  of  their  youtb ; 
they  are  empowered  to  receive  accusations  even  against  priests; 
and  so  early  as  this,  the  very  conditions  and  forms  of  the  judi- 
cature are  established.*  These  things,  primarily  indeed,  ap- 
pertain to  discipline ;  but  they  show  how,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, the  entire  system  of  the  Church  was  essentially  based 
on  the  principle  of  authority  and  authoritative  direction.  Not 
so  content,  we  find  that  the  Apostles  gave  the  most  minute 
instruction  to  those  individuals,  and  to  their  Churches — ^not 
indeed  to  read  the  forthcoming  word  of  God  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, when  written,  for  it  is  not  even  hinted  that  it  was  ever 
to  be  so  recorded — ^but  to  be  careful  in  preserving  the  doc- 
trines given  into  their  hands. 

St  Paul  thus  addresses  his  favourite  disciple  Timothy; 
<'  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  charge^ 
avoiding  the  profane  novelties  of  words,  and  oppositions  of 
knowledge  falsely  so  called;  which  some  promising  have  erred 
concerning  the  faith/'f  Th  at  is  to  say,  remember  those  doctrines 
which  I  have  given  you,  lest  they  be  perverted  even  in  their 
words ;  take  care  to  retain  even  correctness  of  expression  in 
the  teaching  of  what  I  have  delivered  to  you,  lest  by  the  oppo- 
sitions of  false  knowledge,  it  be  corrupted;  in  which  words, 
St  Paul  alludes  to  Gnosticism,  or  the  earliest  errors  that  crept 
into  the  Church.  Now,  had  his  idea  been  that  the  doctrines 
of  religion  were  to  be  recorded  in  a  book,  and  that  the  words 
of  that  book  were  to  be  the  only  text  on  which  religion  should 
be  grounded;  nay  more,  had  he  felt  that  in  the  very  epistle 
which  he  was  inditing,  he  was  actually  writing  a  portion  of 
that  new  code,  and  consequently  had  it  in  his  power  to  pre- 
•  vent  the  danger  of  perversion,  assuredly  it  would  not  have 
^  I  Tim.  ir.  12:  Y.  10.  \  I  Tim,  vi.  20. 
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■^en  necessary  to  inculcate  with  such  care  the  presenration  of 
i^^n  the  words  delivered.  Moreover,  observe,  that  he  does 
c^'t  commit  his  doctrines  to  each  individual  in  the  Church,  nor 
»  its  entire  congregation  collectively,  but  to  one  individual^ 
'^1::Bom  he  had  clearly  appointed  to  preside  over  it,  as  having  to 
^xider  an  account  to  God  for  the  souls  of  his  flock. 

Still  farther,  he  thus  addresses  him,  "Hold  the  form  of 
c>^:mds  words,  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me  in  faith,  and  in  the 
xyire  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.     Keep  the  good  thing  com- 
noltted  to  thy  trust  by  the  Holy  Ghost  who  dwelleth  in  us."* 
Here  we  have  a  beautiful  recognition  in  practice  of  the  teach- 
ing^ of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  assistance  of  our 
Saviour,  through  the  pastors  of  his  Church;  and  the  conse- 
^oeace  is,  that  the  immediate  disciple  and  successor  of  the 
Apostle,  is  exhorted  to  keep  exactly  the  very  form  of  words  in 
which  this  teaching  is  couched.     Some  have  said,  that  the  form 
of  words  here  alluded  to  is  the  creed  or  Symbol  of  the  Apos- 
tles.   But,  in  the  first  place,  we  should  have  proof  of  this ; 
socondly,  the  preservation  of  this  could  not  require  to  be 
BO  energetically  inculcated  to  a  bishop  then,  any  more  than 
now;  smce  the  more  it  was  taught,  and  the  more  it  was  made 
tie  property  of  the  flock,  the  less  chance  there  was  of  its  being 
lost  or  altered.     Here,  then,  we  have  the  first  step  in  a  system 
of  traditionary  teaching — ^the  delivery  of  the  doctrine  in  words, 
by  one  sent  primarily  to  preach  them,  to  one  whom  he  dele- 
gates to  continue  his  work.     Let  us  now  see  the  next  link  in 
the  chain.     Timothy,  after  a  few  verses,  is  thus  further  ex- 
horted:—" The  things  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me  by  many 
witnesses,  commend  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  fit  to  teach 
others."!     Once  more,  St  Paul  does  not  say,  "  Treasure  up 
this  my  epistle  as  a  part  of  God's  holy  word,  and  give  copies 
of  it  to  those  whom  you  have  to  instruct;"  which  surely 
might  have   appeared   the   safest   way   of    preserving    the 
doctrines  delivered  in  it;   but  he  tells   Timothy  to  chuse 
&ithful  or  trustworthy  men,  and  to   confide  the  truths  Vvq 
*  2  Tim.  i.  13'  14.  f  lb.  ii.  2. 
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had  received,  into  their  handsj  that  they,  in  their  turn,  mighP 
communicate  them  to  others.     Is  not  this  clearly  assuming 
oral  teaching  as  the  method  to  be  estahlished  and  pursued  by 
the  Church  of  Christ? 

Before  qoitting  the  epistles  of  St  Paxd  to  his  chosen  dis- 
ciples, I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  your  attention  to  one  or 
two  more  texts,  as  appearing  atronglj  confirnmtory  of  the 
Catholic  rule.  First,  he  says  to  TiBiothy:  "I  desired  thee  to 
I  remain  at  Ephesus  when  I  went  into  Macedonia^  that  thou 
rmightest  ckargtt  some  not  to  iea^h  otherwise;  nor  to  give  heed 
to  fables  and  genealogies  without  eikdf  which  minister  questiom 
rather  than  the  edification  of  God,  which  is  in  faith."*  No 
dissent  therefore  is  allowed^  notbing  which  leads  to  questions, 
and  diverts  the  mind  from  building  up  within  it  self  the  simple 
faith  of  G  od ;  and  to  prevent  this  was  the  principal  oh j  e  ct  intended 
by  St  Paul,  when  he  appointed  Timothy  to  preside  over 
the  Church  at  Epheaus.  Now,  suppose  this  to  be  the  com- 
mission of  all  bishops,  and  that  consequently  proper  means  are 
placed  hy  God  in  their  hands  to  secure  these  objects,  a  simple 
test  of  experience  would  show  us,  which  of  the  principles  now 
adopted  was  the  one  to  be  used  by  Timothy,  For  surely  ex- 
perience must  have  shown,  that  if  thus  appointed  to  hinder 
dissent,  with  no  other  principles,  and  no  more  power,  than 
even  epbcopal  Churches  among  *^the  reformed"  admit,  his 
means  must  have  been  sadly  nnequal  to  their  purpose.f 
Whereas,  similar  observation  will  show,  that  the  bishops  of 
the  Catholic  Church  are  effectually  able  to  preserve  unity 
among  their  flocks,  by  their  authoritative  teaching.  In  vain 
would  the  former  charge  their  clergy  or  laity  "not  to  teach 
otherwise;"  or  to  avoid  topics  "which  minister  questions;'* 
while  the  latter  are  secure  that  the  danger  is  remote  from  their 
fold,  and  rule  it  without  disturbance  or  dissension.     Thus 

♦  1  Timothy  i.  3,  4. 

t  The  disscnaioQa  which  haTC  burst  out  so  flagrantly  before  the  public 
iu  the  "Wesleyan  Method  lata*  body^  would  afford  a  groundl  for  many  inteiy 
eating  obaervationa  on  the  necessity  of  rule  and  authority  in  religion. 
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majr  we  plausibly  conjecture  what  was  the  rale  which  Timothy 

had  to  follow. 

To  Titusy  the  languag-e  of  St  Paul  is  still  more  remarkable* 
"A  mftD,'*  he  writes,  "that  is  a  heretic,  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition,  avoid,  knowing  that  he,  who  b  snch  a  one, 
b  subverted,  and  sinneth,  being  condemned  by  his  own  judg- 
ment.*'* I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  the  first  portion  of 
this  text,  60  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  Church 
towards  those  who  broach  error,  and  corrupt  the  purity  of  faith 
by  innovations  of  doctrines;  the  argument  to  be  drawn  from 
this  sternness  of  command,  against  changes  of  doctrines,  I 
leave  to  your  own  refiectionH.  It  is  the  latter  portion  of  the 
text  which  I  consider,  for  our  present  purpose,  most  important. 
St  Fault  at  that  early  age,  when  hardly  any  one  could  have 
been  bom  and  brought  up  in  heresy  or  error,  necessarily 
means  by  the  word,  hereticy  one  who,  having  professed  the 
tree  religion,  turns  away  from  it  to  embrace  new  opinions, 
without  reiapsing  into  idolatry;  for,  one  who  did  this  he 
would  have  called  an  apostate  and  not  a  heretic.  Now,  of 
fttch  a  person  he  tells  us  that  he  necessarily  "  sinneth,  being 
condemned  fi^^  his  own  judgment  J*  But  in  our  days,  if  a 
person  changes  from  one  Protestant  community  to  another,  so 
far  from  its  being  considered  sinful,  or  involving  a  necessary 
self-condemnation,  it  is  thought  that  a  man  may  be,  and  is 
generally  therein  approved  *'  by  his  own  judgment.*'  For  this 
judgment,  it  is  considered,  is  and  ought  to  he  his  guide  in 
matters  of  religion.  The  principle  of  Protestantism  conse- 
quently IS  quite  at  variance  with  this  awful  doctrine  of  the 
apostle.  For  he  supposes  the  existence  of  some  internal 
principle,  which  necessarily  condemns,  in  his  own  judgment, 
the  man  who  abandons  the  truth.  But  this  can  only  be  a 
principle  giving  certain  assurance  that  you  possess  the  truth, 
a  principle  which  convinces  you  that  all  that  you  hold  is 
correct;  for  only  by  abandoning  such  a  principle,  could  you 


•  Titni  10,  iU 
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Stand  self-conTicted  b j  the  change.  The  doctrine  of  St  Paul,  m 
this  regard,  is  precisely  that  of  the  Catholic  Church*  Puttii^ 
aside  the  case  of  unwilling  ignorance,  no  Catholic  who  reillj 
possesses  within  him  the  principle  and  rule  of  £uth,  wherefaj 
he  is  united  to  his  Church,  can  offend  hereticallj  against  idj 
of  its  doctrines,  without  his  own  judgment  condemning  hos 
as  a  violator  of  those  essential  principles,  and  convicting  Ub 
of  a  grievous  sin. 

From  the  instructions  given  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gendlsi 
to  the  rulers  whom  he  appointed  over  his  infant  Churchefylflfe 
us  turn  to  hear  the  exhortations  which  he  directs  to  these.  To 
the  Thessalonians  he  thus  writes ;  ^<  Therefore,  brethren,  stmi 
fast;  and  hold  the  traditions  which  you  have  learned,  whetfaa* 
by  word,  or  by  our  epistlcb"*     Here  again  we  have  mentioned 
the   two  species   of  doctrines,   some    written    but    othetf^ 
unwritten;  while  both  are  placed  exactly  on  an  equal  footia,^ 
so  that  both  should  be  received  by  the   Church  with  eqo;^ 
respect,  and  both  be  committed  to  the   successors  of  tb-^ 
Apostles.     Upon  perusing  these   testimonials,  and  aeemtS 
the  principle  of  an  oral  teaching,  with  authority,  thus  pr^^ 
scribed,  and  at  the  same  time  observing  the  total  silence  9^ 
any  thing  like  a  written  code  of  Christianity  to  be  produce^ 
and  substituted  for  it,  can  you  hesitate  for  a  moment,  as  to 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Apostles,  and  the  grounds  oo 
which  they  built  their  Church  ?»-Must  we  not  conclude  that 
an  authority  to  teach  was  communicated  to  them,  and  by 
them  to  their  successors,  together  with  an  unwritten  code,  so 
that  what  was  afterwards  written  by  them,  was  but  a  fixing 
and  recording  of  part  of  that  which  was  already  in  possession 
of  the  Church? 

But  let  us  go  a  little  farther  into  this  consideration.  I  have 
said  that  we  discover  in  the  New  Testament  no  hint  or  inti- 
mation whatever,  that  the  Christian  code  was  to  be  conmiitted 
to  writing ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  Apostles  preach* 

*  2  Thus^iul.  ii.  U. 


ing  the  Gospel,  teaching  Christianity  to  nrnnj  foreigD  nations  $ 
a&d^  according  to  ecclesiastical  history,  not  only  over  all  Eu- 
rope, hut  to  the  furthermost  bounds  of  the  East.  St  Thoma% 
for  instance,  is  said  to  have  preached  in  the  peninsula  of 
India;  St  Bartholomew  carried  the  faith  into  pai-ts  of  Scy- 
thia;  St  Thaddeus  into  Mesopotainia;  and  other  Apostles 
into  the  interior  of  Africa.  We  have  had  learned  treatises 
written,  among  them  one  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
to  prove  that  St  Paul  preached  in  this  island,  and  converted 
the  Britons. 

It  roust  be  interesting  to  discover  the  principle  on  which 
they  proceeded,  in  converting  and  teaching  these  distant  na- 
tions. Doubtless  they  based  their  doctrines  on  the  true  rule 
of  faith;  and  took  the  proper  means  for  tliese  being  well 
Jeamt  and  securely  preserved  in  their  respective  Churches, 
Was  the  Scripture,  then,  the  written  word,  this  rule  and  foun- 
dation, and  means  of  security?  If  so,  we  surely  must  have 
translations  of  this  sacred  Book  in  the  different  languages  of 
these  nations.  We  have  in  some  of  them,  as  the  Indian^ 
works  extant,  written  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour;  and  is 
it  credible  that  the  first  task  of  the  Apostles  would  not  be  to 
translate  the  Scriptures  into  them?  the  more  as  they  had 
the  gift  of  tongues,  and  could  have  done  it  without  difficulty 
or  error?  If  the  presentation  of  the  Bible  to  all  men,  and  to 
each  individual  he  the  first  step  to  Christianity,  and  its  most 
vital  principle,  and  if  the  only  ground  of  faith  be  the  personal 
examination  of  each  article  of  belief,  surely  the  only  means 
for  securing  these  requisites,  would  not  be  neglected? 
Vet,  the  only  versions  of  the  New  Testament  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are,  the  Latin  one  used  in  the  west,  called 
lUe  VuigatCt  and  the  Syriac  translation-*  Now,  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate  we  do  not  know  the  origin.  Probably  it  was  written 
in  the  first  or  second  century,  but  we  have  the  strongest 
reaaona  to  believe  that,  for  the  first  two  centuries,  it  was  eon* 

*  I  omit  the  Coptic  or  Sahidic  version,  as  lets  importaat,  and  proba- 
bly Qot  BO  old  OS  the  other  two« 
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fined  ezdiuivelj  to  AfHca;*  so  that  Italy,  and  Graul,  and 
Spain,  countries  whose  hinguage  was  Latin,  used  no  Seriptun^ 
except  theoriginal  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Old ;  not  a  text  in  the  vernacular  tong^ue^  such  as 
the  poor  could  understand — not  that  which  could  alone  be 
read  by  the  g^at  mass  of  Christians.     The  Syriac  versioi^in 
like  manner,  was  known  only  to  a  small  portion  of  the  apostW 
early  conquests.     Even  of  its  existence  we  have  no  evidenee 
previous  to  the  third  century,  so  that  we  have,  perhaps^  two 
centuries  passing  over  without  the  Bible,  or  even  the  New  Tflt- 
lament  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  eastern  Christiaiii* 

But,  what  shall  we  say  of  our  own  country,  which  wii  in 
a  manner  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world?     We  are  told 
that,  firom  the  beg^inning,  the  Church  of  this  country,  so  &r 
from  being  in  conmiunion  with  the  See  of  Rome,  would  i^ 
ceive  nothing  from  it;  that  she  always  stood  in  fierce  de- 
fiance and  opposition  to  its  mandates ;  that  the  British  Chnrd^ 
was  apostolic,  pure  and  free  from  every  error  and  corruption! 
which  later  times  had  introduced  into  that  of  Rome.     Where 
then  did  it  gain  this  knowledge  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity?    There  was  no  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
British  language;   none   which  the  people  could  possibly 
read :  and  we  must  therefore  conclude  that  all  these  pure 
doctrines,  which  are  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  early 
Church   of  this   island,   must  have  been  handed  down  by 
tradition.     But  this  very  circumstance  excludes  the  idea  of 
considering  the  Scriptures,  as  the  sole  foundation  on  which 
the  apostles  built  the  Church. 

Before  leaving  this  early  period  of  our  investigation,  let  us 
see,  in  what  way  one  of  the  most  ancient  fathers  of  the 
Church  confirms  what  I  have  said.  I  allude  to  St  Irenaeus, 
the  illustrious  bishop  and  martyr  of  Lyons,  who  lived  in  the 
third  century.  Speaking  of  the  necessity,  or  non-necessity,  of 
the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  fiuth,  he  thus  expresses  himself.   ^  And 

*  See  "  Two  letters  on  some  parts  of  the  Controversj  concerning 
i  John  F.  7,  by  N.  Wiseman^  D.D."    Rome,  1885,  Let  2,  pp.  45—66. 
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bad  these  apostles  left  iis  nothing  in  writing,  must  we  not  in 
that  case  have  followed  the  rule  of  doctrine,  which  they  deli- 
rered  to  those  to  whom  they  entrusted  their  Churches?     To 
this  rule  many  harbaroas  nations  submit^  who,  deprived  of  the 
aid  of  letters,  have  the  words  of  salvation  written  on  their 
hearts,  and  carefully  guard  the  doctrine  which  baa  been  de- 
livered-*^*    Even  in  the  third  century,  then,   according  to 
this  venerable  authority,  there  were  many  Churches,  which  be- 
lieved all  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles,  without  having  had  the 
vord  of  God  presented  to  them  in  any  written  form,  which 
tky  could  understand. 

We  must  not  conclude  this  portion  of  our  theme,  without, 
fas  A  moment,  examining  what  can  have  been  the  principle 
wi  which  the  apostles  received  converts  into  the  religion  of 
Clirist.     We  read,  in  the  Acts,  of  three  or  five  thousand  soula 
Wg  converted  in  one  day,  and  admitted  into  the  Church, 
through  baptism*f     Does  this  fact  possibly  allow  us  to  ima- 
gine, that  they  were  all  instructed  in  detail  in  the  mysteries  of 
itligion?     By  baptismi  it  was  understood  that  they  were  re- 
ceived into  perfect  community  with  the  faithful ;  and  can  we 
therefore  suppose  that  all  those  whom  the  apostles  at  onco 
htiptised,  had  time  to  go  through  the  minute  examination  of 
tH  the  doctrines  presented  to  their  belief?     The  very  words 
llScfipture  itself  are  at  variance  with  such  a  supposition, 
because  it  speaks  of  these  conversions,  as  having  been  instan- 
taneous*    But  there  must  have  been  some  compendious  prin- 
ciple— some    ground  on    which    they    were    received    into 
Christianity,  which  involved  their  acceptance,  when  taught, 
of  whatever  would  be  explained  by  those  who  had  converted 
them;  there  must  have  been  a  summary  and  complete  con« 
fession  of  fisiith,  exacted  from  them,  which  guaranteed  their 
ittbsei^ueut  adhesion  to  every  doctrine  that  should  be  taught, 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  but  a  profanation  of  the  solemn 
nfce  and  sacrament  of  baptism,  to  admit  men  within  the  pale 
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of  the  Christiaii  Church,  and  yet  leave  them  the  option  ol 
retiring  again  from  it,  should  they  not  be  able  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  each  of  its  doctrines  was  true.  Now^ 
imagine  what  you  please,  make  what  hypothesis  you  like,  you* 
can  give  no  adequate  solution,  short  of  supposing  implicit  re- 
liance on  the  teaching  of  the  pastors  of  the  Church,*  which, 
in  matters  of  religion,  amounts  to  a  belief  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  teaching  power;  you  must  conclude  it  was  understood, 
that  whatever  doctrines  should  afterwards  be  placed  before 
them  by  their  instructors,  they  were  willing  to  receive.  And,  in 
fact,  we  do  find  this  to  have  been  the  case  in  practice :  be- 
cause, when  the  apostles  subsequently  made  decrees,  and  pub- 
lished laws  regarding  the  practice  of  the  Church,  when  they 
came  to  a  decision  on  matters  of  belief  and  discipline,  all  the 
faithful  submitted  to  those  decrees ;  all  the  faithful  reverenced 
them  not  only  as  teachers  but  as  superiors,  to  whose  authority 
they  were  obliged  to  bow.  This  admission  explains  at  once 
the  difficulty,  and  shows  the  principle  on  which  the  early  con- 
verts were  admitted  into  the  Church.  It  was  upon  the  under- 
standing, and  upon  a  sufficient  pledge  given,  that  they  were 
ready  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  not  because 
they  had  minutely  and  individually  examined  them;  but  be- 
cause, satisfied  of  their  first  step  being  right,  the  belief  in  an 
authority  vested  in  the  apostles,  they  were  willing,  and 
obliged,  to  receive  implicitly  whatever  might  afterwards 
come  from  their  mouths. 

Apply  this  to  the  two  rules  of  faith.  Suppose  a  missionary 
arriving  in  a  foreign  country,  where  the  name  of  Christ 
was  not  known,  and  advancing  as  his  fundamental  rule,  that 
it  was  necessary  for  all  men  to  read  the  Bible,  and  for  each 

•  This  method  was  followed  not  merely  by  the  divinely  commissioned 
apostles,  but  by  those  no  less  who  only  had  a  delegated  mission  from 
them,  and  partook  not  of  the  high  prerogatives  and  peculiar  powers  of 
the  apostleship;  as  by  Philip  (Acts  viii.  12.)  who  was  only  a  deacon. 
This  observation  is  important,  as  it  shows  the  method  to  have  been  found" 
ed  on  a  system,  not  merely  on  a  reliance  on  the  personal  infallibilit/ 
of  the  apostles. 
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€116  to  satisfy  his  own  miad,  on  all  that  he  should  believe. 
I  ask  you*  not  if  you  think  it  possible  that  thousands  could 
be  eyer,  properly  speaking,  said  to  be  converted  by  one  dis- 
eourse,  under  such  a  principle,  but  whether,  if  tne  missionary 
conscientiously  believed  and  taught  this  principle,  he  could, 
in  one  day,  admit  those  thousands,  by  the  baptismal  rite,  into 
the  religion  of  Christ?  Would  he  be  satLsEed  that  he  had 
BUide  true  converts,  who  would  not  go  back  from  the  faith 
onoe  received?  I  am  sure  any  one  conversant  with  the  prac- 
tice of  modem  missions,  will  be  satisfied  that  no  missionary, 
except  one  from  the  Catholic  Church,  would  receive  persons 
so  slightly  instructed  into  its  bosom,  or  be  satisfied  that  they 
would  persevere  in  the  religion  they  had  adopted.  But  theif 
can  do  it  at  this  day,  and  they  have  done  it  in  every  age;  for, 
St  Francis  Xavier,  like  the  apostles,  converted  and  baptized 
ois  thousands  in  one  day,  who  remained  steadfast  in  the  faith 
^  law  of  Christ.  And  all  may  be  so  admitted  at  once  into 
the  Catholic  religion,  who  give  up  belief  on  their  own  indi- 
vidual judgment,  and  adopt  the  principle,  that  whatever  the 
^^tdiolic  Church  shall  teach  them,  must  be  true. 

While,  therefore,  so  far  as  from  history  and  their  own  wri- 
^Qigs,  we  can  ascertain  the  conduct  of  the  apostles,  we  find 
&otthe  slightest  proof  that  the  Scripture,  the  New  Testament, 
vu  to  be  the  rule  of  faith,  we  see  the  course  pursued  by 
Aem,  necessarily  supposing  the  Catholic  principle  of  autho- 
(itj,  and  of  infallible  teaching  in  the  Church  of  God.     We 
will  now  descend  to  a  later  period,  and  see  how  far  the  Church 
ccmtmued,  in  her  earliest  and  best  days,  to  act  on  the  same 
principle.     I  am  not  now  going  to  startle  you  by  bringing  for- 
ward the  authority  of  tradition  itself  in  favour  of  the  system 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and  prove.     I  am  not 
fpiog  to  quote  authorities  for  what  I  have  said;  but  by  look- 
ing^ at  the  question  only  historically,  and  supposing  that  those 
1^  were  the  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles,  would 
natnrally  persevere  in  the  methods  enjoined  by  diem,  tib&t 
they  learaad  their  wajr  o£  instructing  the  Churcli  o£  CWist* 

9. 
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from  the  same  persons  from  whom  thej  learned  tli«ir  fiuth 
itself,  we  may  have  in  their  conduct  a  confirmation  of  what  I 
have  advanced;  and  may  further  determine  another  important 
point  in  our  examination;  how  far,  that  is,  the  methods  fol- 
lowed by  the  apostles  depended  upon  their  peculiar  privilegM 
and  personal  authority,  or  were  the  result  of  a  principle  per* 
manently  instituted  in  the  Church.  For,  if  we  find  that  the 
very  same  homage  to  authority  in  teadiing  was  exacted  by 
the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  willingly  paid  by  the  faith* 
ful,  we  surely  must  conclude,  that  this  system  was  an  inte- 
gral part  of  Christianity,  and  the  principle  of  faith  which  we 
have  proposed,  not  a  temporary  one  resting  upon  the  apostolic 
character,  but  the  essential  groundwork  of  all  belief. 

Let  us  study  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  the  Church, 
the  ages  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  for  then  surely  she  was 
marked  by  no  one  spot  or  taint,  nor  can  any  imputation  be 
cast  on  the  purity  of  her  morals,  or  the  integrity  of  her  doc- 
trines. 

If,  looking  at  those  ages,  we  examine  the  method  pursued 
in  private  instruction;  or,  their  belief  regarding  the  evidences 
of  Scripture ;  or,  finally,  their  sentiments  respecting  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  we  shall  find  precisely  the  same  ideaa^ 
precisely  the  same  method. 

I.  To  begin,  therefore,  with  the  first ;  it  is  a  well  ascer- 
tained £act,  that,  during  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Churchy 
it  was  not  customary  to  instruct  converts  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  before  their  baptism.  There  was  a  certain  dia- 
cipline,  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  the  discipline  of  iht 
secret,  by  virtue  of  which  the  most  important  doctrines  of 
Christianity  were  reserved  for  the  baptized.  Persons  who 
applied  for  admission  into  the  Christian  Church,  were  kepU 
generally,  at  least  two  years  in  a  state  of  probation.  During 
that  time,  they  were  allowed  to  attend  in  the  Church  for  a 
certain  portion  of  the  service;  but,  the  moment  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  the  liturgy  approached,  they  were  obliged  to 
]eare  it,  and  remain  without.     In  this  wi^,  until  aotuaUy  bap* 
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limi^  they  ymstB  kept  in  ignorance  Df  the  most  important 
dogmas  of  Chris tiaaity.  There  is  indeed  some  controversy 
regarding  the  extent  to  which  tliat  reserve  was  carried ;  many 
suppose  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  were 
eotnmunicated  before  baptism  ^  others  main  tain  that  even  these 
were  jealously  withheld  from  the  converts,  until  they  had  ac- 
tually entered  into  the  Church  by  baptism^  so  that  nothing 
more  than  an  implicit  belief  in  Christianity  was  previously 
exacted  from  theiii«  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  this  is  my 
opiikion ;  but  I  will  show  you,  by  and  by,  that  it  ia  the  opinion 
of  learned  Protestant  divines.  I 

Let  us  now  consider  what  were  the  motives  which  led  to 
this  discipline.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  grounded  on  seve* 
r&l  passages  of  Soripture^such  as  that  where  otir  Saviour  warns 
his  Apostles  "not  to  throw  pearls  before  swine/'  not  to  com- 
municate the  precious  mysteries  of  religion  io  those  who  ^vere 
on  worthy  of  tbem.  Several  hints,  too,  of  such  a  system  ans  - 
thrown  out  in  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  where  he  speaks  of 
some  doctrines  us  being  food  for  the  strong,  while  others  are 
compared  to  milk*  which  may  be  communicated  to  infants  in 
faith  J  and  the  unbaptized  were,  in  the  early  language  of  the 
Chureh,  called  children  or  infants,  in  comparison  with  the  adults 
or  perfect,  faithful.  It  was  deemed  therefore  expedient,  and 
ftlmost  necessary,  to  conceal  the  real  doctrines  of  Christianity 
from  heathenish  persecutors — not  indeed  from  a  dread  of 
being  treated  with  greater  severity*  but  rather  through  fear 
of  the  mysteries  being  profaned  and  subjected  to  indecent 
ridicule,  or  wanton  curiosity. 

Now*  this  being  the  object  to  be  attained,  upon  what  prin- 
ciple can  the  system  have  been  carried  into  effect  ?  Suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  principle  of  faith  amoitg  these  early 
Christians  had  been  the  examination  of  the  doctrines  proposed 
by  their  teachers  in  the  written  word  of  God;  and  that  the  exam- 
tiwtioQ  hall  to  be  carried  oti  by  each  individual,  with 
r<>>jKJUslbility  for  himself,  that  he  believed  nothing  but  ^Vv^  J 
he  could  sixihfj  himself  was  so  provedi     Suppose  VVvs  \A\i&^«k^| 
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been  the  principle  of  faith,  how  can  it  be  reconciled  witliths 
ends  of  that  system?     The  object  of  this  was  to  preyent 
exposure  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  by  betrayal  from  those  who 
had  been  instructed  in  them.     But  if  we  suppose  the  prin- 
ciple just  mentioned  to  have  been  followed  by  the   Chnrchf 
she  exposed  herself  uselessly  to  a  dreadful  risk.     Instead  of 
at  once  proposing  her  doctrines  to  the  examination  of  the 
candidate  for  baptism,  and,  if  he  were  not  satisfied,  aUowing 
him  to  withdraw,  we   are  to   suppose   that  she   preferred 
receiving  such  actually  into  her  communion,  leaving  them  of 
course,  the  option  of  then  retiring  &om  it,  not  only  the  optioOi' 
but  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  if  they  could  not  afterwarcii 
satisfy  themselves  of  every  doctrine  proposed  to  them.     Tlui 
would  have  been  defeating  the  very  object  in  view;  becaius^ 
in  this  case,  apostates,  if  ever  there  were  any,  would  heL^ 
been  necessarily  actual  members  of  the  Church  and  practically 
acquainted  with  all  its  rites  and  sacraments,  and  the  gtult     rf 
profanation  would  in  every  instance  have  been  added  to  th.eff 
treachery  and  apostasy.     Unless,  therefore,  a  sure  pledge  !>» 
been  possessed  after  baptism  there  could  be  no  danger^  <V' 
moral  possibility,  humanly  speaking,  of  dissatisfaction  wiA 
any  of  the  doctrines   conununicated,  and   consequently   of 
any  virish  to  draw  back  from    Christianity  :   this   disciplu*' 
would  have  defeated  its  own  object.     Not  only  so,  bat  it 
would  have  been  an  act  of  the  greatest  injustice;  it  wonU 
have  Deen  inveigling  men  into  an  unknown  system,  and^  ^ 
the  first  step,  exacting  from  them  what  every  moralist  mM* 
consider,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  essentially   wrong 
— adhesion  to  doctrines  or  practices  not  explained  to  theflDy 
and  of  the  correctness  whereof  they  were  not  allowed  to 
judge.     Unless  therefore  there  was  some  principle  embraceo 
by  the  Catechumens,  as  they  were  called,  before  they  wer^ 
baptized,  which  gave  a  guarantee  to  the  Church  that  it  wonlO 
be  impossible  for  them  to  go  back,  no  matter  what  doctril|e# 
what  discipline,  or  what  practices,  should  be  subsequently 
imposed  upon  them— hiowever  ft\i\>^TnA  oT^YDL^com^tehenuU^ 
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he  dogmas^  or  however  severe  the  sacrifice  they  required  of 
leir  feelings  and  opiuionsi — unless  there  was  a  security  to 
his  extent  before  baptism,  it  would  have  been  unjust  in  the 
lighest  degree — it  would  have  been  immoral — to  admit  them 
o  it.  Nay  more^  it  would  hare  been  sacrilegious;  it  would 
lave  been  a  conniving  at  the  possibility  of  the  sacrament  be- 
ing bestowed  upon  persons  who  had  not  even  virtually  the 
Intare  meaiure  of  faith,  hut  had  yet,  on  the  contrary,  the  mo- 
meintous  duty  to  discharge,  of  studying  their  belief,  and  making 
up  their  minds  whether  or  no  they  would  accept  those  doc- 
trines as  scriptural,  which  the  baptizing  Church  held»  and 
would  propose  to  them. 

There  is  only  one  principle  which  could  justify  and  explain 
thig  discipline — ^the  conviction  of  those  subject  to  it  that  they 
would  be  guided  by  such  authority  as  could  not  lead  them 
tstray^  that  in  giving  their  future  belief  into  the  hands  of 
tho8«  that  taught  them,  they  were  giving  it  into  the  hands  of 
God;  so  as  to  be  previously  satisfied  of  a  supreme  and 
^me  sanction  to  all  the  mysteries  of  religion,  that  might 
■fterwards  be  taught  themr  On  this  principle  alone  could 
•ecunty  have  heen  given,  that,  after  being  baptized,  the  new 
Christians  would  not  turn  back  from  the  faith ;  and  conse- 
T»ftBdy,  only  by  the  admiaslon  of  this  principle  as  the  ground* 
*ork  of  Christian  truth,  can  we  suppose  the  ancient  discipline 
to  have  been  preserved  in  the  Church,  or  the  practice  of  ad* 
'aitdng  persons  so  uninstructed  to  baptism,  warranted  or  jus- 
tified. 

1  will  read  to  you  one  authority  in  support  of  all  that  I  have 
*i^.  It  shall  be  a  very  modem  one,  and  one  which,  in  the 
Church  of  England,  should  be  considered  essentially  orthodox. 
^  i«  from  a  work  published  by  Mr  Newman,  of  Oxford,  only 
twojei^rs  ago,  entitled,  "The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century;'' 
*  Work  which  has  been,  to  my  knowledge,  highly  commended 
*Q(i  admired  by  many,  who  are  considered  well  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  that  Church.  The  passage  is  tnoreiia- 
porUnt^  hemuseU  would  hear  me  out  farther  than  IKave  douet 
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and  con^rms  what  I  before  stated  that  the  great  and  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity  were  not  according  to  some  at  first 
revealed  to  catechumens.  In  page  49)  he  says,  speaking  cf 
them ;  '*  Even  to  the  last,  they  were  granted  nothing  beyond 
a  formal  and  general  account  of  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  the  exact  and  fully  developed  doctrines  of  the  Trinity, 
and  the  Incarnation,  and,  still  more,  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment, as  once  made  upon  the  Cross,  and  commemorated  and 
appropriated  in  the  Eucharist,  being  the  exclusive  poBseesion 
of  the  serious  and  practised  Christian.  On  the  other  hand^  the 
chief  subjects  of  oatechisings,  as  we  learn  from  Cyril,  were 
the  doctrines  of  repentance  and  pardon,  of  the  necessity  of 
good  workS)  of  the  nature  and  use  of  baptism,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  as  the  Apostles  had  determined  them." 
The  only  doctrines,  according  to  this  authority,  taught  before 
baptism,  were  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  necessity  of 
good  works,  the  use  of  baptism,  and  of  repentance  and  pardon. 
No  more  than  a  general  idea  of  Christianity  was  given;  the 
important  doctrines,  I  might  say  the  most  important  doctrines^ 
for,  by  Christians  of  any  denomination,  these  must  be  so  con- 
sidered, of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation,  and  above  aU* 
that  dogma  which  now-a-days  particularly  is  considered  the 
-most  vital  of  all,  the  Atonement  on  the  Cross,  were  not  com- 
municated to  the  new  Christian  before  he  was  baptized.  Bui 
here  comes  an  objection  to  this  statement,  and  you  shall 
liear  its  answer.  "  Now,  first  it  may  be  asked,  how  was  any 
secrecy  practicable,  seeing  that  the  Scriptures  were  open  to 
every  one  who  chose  to  consult  them?"  That  is,  if  the  Bible 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Faithful,  and  they  were  supposed  or 
recommended  to  read  it,  thence  to  satisfy  their  conviction; 
how  was  it  possible  to  preserve  these  doctrines  from  obser- 
vation? Hear  now  the  answer.  "It  may  startle  those  who 
are  but  acquainted  with  the  popular  writings  of  this  day;  yet 
I  believe  the  most  accurate  consideration  of  the  subject  will 
lead  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  statement,  as  a  general  truthf 
that  the  doctrines  in  question  have  never  been  learned  merely 
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from  Scripture.  Surely  the  Sacred  Volume  was  never  intended 
and  was  not  adopted  to  teach  us  our  creed ;  howeyer  certain 
it  is  that  we  can  prove  our  creed  from  it,  when  it  has  once 
been  taught  us,  and  in  spite  of  individual  producible  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  From  the  very  first,  the  rule  has 
been  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  Church  to  teach  the  truth, 
and  then  appeal  to  the  Scripture  in  vindication  of  its  own 
teaching.  And,  from  the  first,  it  has  been  the  error  of  heretics 
to  neglect  the  information  provided  for  them,  and  to  attempt 
of  themselves  a  work  to  which  they  are  unequal,  the  eliciting 
a  systematic  doctrine  from  the  scattered  notices  of  the  truth 
"which  Scripture  contains.  Such  men  act,  in  the  solemn  con- 
cerns of  religion,  the  part  of  the  self-sufficient  natural  philo- 
sopher, who  should  obstinately  reject  Newton's  theory  of 
■gravitation,  and  endeavour,  with  talents  inadequate  to  the 
task,  to  strike  out  some  theory  of  motion  by  himself.  The 
insafficiency  of  the  mere  private  study  of  Holy  Scripture  for 
•wiving  at  the  entire  truth  which  it  really  contains,  is  shown 
by  the  fact,  that  creeds  and  teachers  have  ever  been  divinely 
provided,  and  by  the  discordance  of  opinions  which  exist  when- 
ever those  aids  are  thrown  aside;  as  well  as  by  the  very 
■tructure  of  the  Bible  itself.  And  if  this  be  so,  it  follows, 
that  when  inquirers  and  neophytes  used  the  inspired  writ- 
fags  for  the  purposes  of  morals,  and  for  instruction  in  the 
^diments  of  the  faith,  they  still  might  need  the  teaching 
of  the  Church,  as  a  key  to  the  collection  of  passages  which 
elated  to  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel — passages  which  are 
obscure  from  the  necessity  of  combining  and  receiving  them 

Here,  then,  my  brethren,  we  have  an  acknowledgement  made, 
*ithin  these  last  two  years,  by  a  learned  divine  of  the  Estab- 
Wied  Church,  that  the  Christians  in  early  times  were  not 
^rtructed  in  the  important  dogmas  of  religion,  until  baptised; 
^he  answers  the  objection  that  the  Scriptures  were  then 
"*  rule  of  faith,  by  assertiui*"  that  they  were  indeed  em^pAo^ed 
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by  the  Church  to  confirm  the  faith  which  it  taught,  but  were 
never  considered  as  the  only  ground  upon  which  faith  was  to 
be  built.  This  is  more  than  sufficient  for  my  purpose ; — ^it 
not  only  admits  the  premises  which  I  have  laid  down,  but  g^oes 
as  far  as  I  can  wish  in  the  consequences  it  draws. 

II.  Thus  much  may  suffice  as  to  the  method  of  instructioB 
in  the  three  first  centuries ;  it  was  conducted  on  precisely  the 
same  principle  as  I  explained  in  my  last  discourse.  The  next 
inquiry  is,  on  what  grounds  the  Christians  of  these  centuries 
received  the  word  of  God.  Did  they  consider  the  Scripture 
as  the  sole  ground-work  of  faith,  or  with  us,  as  a  book  to  be 
received  and  explained  on  the  authority  of  the  Church?  You 
shall  judge  &om  the  very  few  passages  which  I  will  read  to 
you  from  their  works ;  because  it  would  detain  you  a  great 
deal  too  long,  if  I  entered  fully  into  this  portion  of  the  argu- 
ment. There  is  a  remarkable  saying  on  this  subject  of  the 
great  St  Augustine;  for  he  is  speaking  of  the  method  by  which 
he  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  Disputing 
with  a  Manichee,  one  of  a  class  of  heretics  with  whom  in 
early  life  he  had  associated  himself,  he  says  expressly,  as  it 
should  be  rendered,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  style;  "I 
should  not  have  believed  the  Gospel,  if  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church  had  not  led  or  moved  me."*  This  little  sen- 
tence declares  at  once  the  principle  on  which  he  believed. 
This  greatest  light  of  the  century  in  which  he  lived,  declares 
that  he  could  not  have  received  the  Scripture,  except  on  the 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Church! 

See  now  the  way  in  which  St  Irenaeus,  the  same  father  whom 
I  before  quoted,  speaks  on  this  point,  "  To  him  that  believeth 
that  there  is  one  God,  and  holds  to  the  head,  which  is  Christ, 
to  this  man  all  things  will  be  plain,  if  he  read  diligently  the 

*  Contra  epist.  Fundamcnti  op.  to.  vi.  p.  46,  ed.  Par.  1614,  "  Evan- 
gclio  non  crederem,  nisi  me  CatholicjB  ecclosisB  commoveret  auctoritas." 
Heraldus  observes,  that  an  Africanism  here  exists  in  the  text,  and  er§» 
derem  is  for  credidissem. — See  Desiderii  Heraldi  animadv.  ad  Amobiom. 
Lib.  4,  p.  54.  or  *•  Two  Letters,"  as  above,  p.  66. 
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Scnptui^ey  vtiih  the  aid  of  those  who  are  the  priests  in  the 
Church,  and  in  whose  haads,  as  we  have  shown,  rests  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostles."*  That  is  to  saj,  the  Scripture  may 
be  read,  and  will  be  simple  and  easj  to  him  who  reads  it,  with 
the  assistance  of  those  to  whom  the  Apostles  delivered  the 
unwritten  code,  as  the  key  to  its  true  explanation. 

Still  clearer  are  the  words  of  another  writer  of  the  same 
«entury;  but  I  will  first  premise  a  few  words  regarding'  the 
Jieculiai'  nature  of  his  work.     I  allude  to  Tertullian,  the  first 
"writer  in  the  Latin  language  on  the  subject  of  Christianity ; 
^nd  the  father,  consequently,  who  gives  us  the  very  eai'Jiest 
isocount   of  the   methods  pursued,  in  matters  of  faith  and 
<Jiscipline,  in  the  Western  Church.     He  has  written  a  very 
Bstructive  work,  when  considered  at  the  present  time,  entitled 
'  On  the  prescription  of  Heretics,''  tliat  is,  on  the  method  where- 
by those  are  to  be  judged  and  convicted,  who  depart  from  the 
*^nirersal  Chiireh.     The  whole  drift  of  his  argument  is  to 
^^ow,  that  they  have  no  right  whatever  to  appeal  to  Scripture,  ' 
because  this  has  no  authority  as  an  inspired  hook,  save  that 
M'bich  it  receives  from  the  sanction  of  the  infallible   Church; 
^Jidthat,  consequently,  they  are  to  be  checked  in  this  first  step, 
^ad not  allowed  to  proceed  any  farther  io  the  argument.    They 
Have  no  claim  to  the  word;  it  is  not  their's;  they  have  no 
^'ight  to  appeal  to  its  authority^  if  they  reject  that  of  the 
Ouroh,  on  which  alone  it  can  be  proved;  and  if  they  admit 
^he  authority  of  the  Church,  they  must  at  once  believe  what- 
soever else  she  teaches.     Go,  he  tells  them,  and  consult  the 
Apostolic  Churches  at  Corinth,  or  Ephesus ;  or,  if  you  are  in  tbe 
"^est,  Kome  is  very  near,  "  an  authority  to  which  we  can 
i^^ily  appeal,"  and  receive  from  them  the  knowledge  of  what 
7«)U  are  to  believe. 

I  will  quote  to  you  one  passage ;  and  I  might  read  you  the 
watire  work,  and  you  would  not  find  one  doctrine  differing 
from  that  which  I  bave  laid  down  on  this  subject.     "  What 


you  gain,**  he  asks*  **  by  recurring  to  Scripture,  ^\ie\i 


mil 

one  denies  what  the  othw  asserts?     Learn  rather  vi\io  'l^*  '^* 
*  Ibtd,  i.  iv.  c.  52 »  o.  365. 
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that  possesses  the  faith  of  Christ;  to  whom  the  Soriptures 
belong;  from  whom,  by  whom,  and  when,  that  faith  was 
delivered  by  which  we  are  made  Christians.  For  where  shall 
be  found  the  true  faith,  there  will  be  the  genuine  Scriptoref ; 
there  the  true  interpretations  of  them;  and  there  all  Christian 
traditions,  Christ  chose  his  apostles,  whom  he  sent  to  preach 
to  all  nations.  They  delivered  his  doctrines  and  founded 
Churches,  from  which  Churches  others  drew  the  seeds  of  the 
same  doctrine,  as  new  ones  daily  continue  to  do.  Thus  theaet 
as  the  offspring  of  the  Apostolic  Churches,  are  themselves 
deemed  apostolical.  Now  to  know  what  the  apostles  taught, 
that  is,  what  Christ  revealed  to  them,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  Churches  which  they  founded,  and  which  they  instructed 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  by  their  epistles.  For  it  is  plain  that 
all  doctrine  which  is  conformable  to  the  faith  of  these  Mother 
Churches,  is  true ;  being  that  which  they  received  from  the 
apostles,  the  apostles  from  Christ,  Christ  from  God ;  and  that 
all  other  opinions  must  be  novel  and  false.*'* 

Is  not  this,  my  brethren,  precisely  the  very  rule  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  proposes  at  the  present  day? 
Does  it  not  comprise  every  one  of  those  principles,  which  I 
have  been  striving,  for  several  successive  evenings,  to  explain  ? 
The  doctrine  of  Tertullian  is  nowise  at  variance  with  that  of 
other  fathers;  for,  subsequently  to  him,  we  have  plenty  of 
writers,  in  both  the  Latin  and  in  the  Greek  Church,  who 
show  that  the  grounds  on  which  they  proceeded  were  pre- 
cisely the  same.  I  will  content  myself  with  quoting  two  pas- 
sages, one  from  each  of  these  Churches. 

The  first  is  from  Origen,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  a  man  of  philosophical  mind* 
and  fully  able  to  detect  any  flaw  of  reasoning,  had  it  existed^ 
in  the  train  of  argument  advanced  in  demonstration  of  Chris- 
tianity. "  As  there  are  many,"  he  writes,  "  who  think  they 
believe  what  Christ  taught,  and  some  of  these  differ  from  others, 
it  becomes  necessary  that  all  should  profess  that  doctrine  which 
came  down  from  the  apostles,  and  now  continues  in  the 
*  Dv  piieserip.  hivicUo.  i>.  ZZ^..  cOi.  V^^'i. 
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dhurch.  That  alone  is  tmth,  which  in  nothing  differs  firom 
ecclesiastical  and  apostolical  tradition.***  Ag^ain :  "  Let  him 
look  to  ity  whoj  arrogantly  puffed  up,  contemns  the  apostolic 
words.  To  me  it  is  good  to  adhere  to  apostolic  men>  as  to 
God,  and  his  Christ,  and  to  draw  intelligence  &om  the  Scrip- 
tures, according  to  the  sense  that  has  been  delivered  by  them* 
l£  we  follow  the  mere  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  and  take  the 
interpretation  of  the  law,  as  the  Jews  commonly  explain  it,  I 
shall  hlush  to  confess,  that  the  Lord  should  have  g^ven  such 
laws. — But  if  the  law  of  God  he  understood  as  the  Church 
teaches,  then  truly  does  it  transcend  all  human  laws,  and  is 
worthy  of  him  that  gave  it."t 

And  in  another  place ;  <*  As  often  as  heretics  produce  the 
canonical  Scriptures,  in  which  every  Christian  agrees,  and  be- 
lieves, they  seem  to  say,  Lol  with  us  is  the  word  of  truth. 
But  to  them  (the  heretics)  we  cannot  give  credit,  nor  depart 
from  the  first  and  ecclesiastical  tradition :  we  can  believe  only, 
<*•  the  succeeding  Churches  of  God  have  delivered.  "| 

One  short  passage  more,  from  St  Cyprian,  and  I  will  close 

^^14  portion  of  my  argument.     In  his  treatise  on  the  unity  of 

^e  Church — a  treatise  entirely  directed  to  prove  that  unity, 

^^  oneness  of  faith,  is  the   essential  characteristic  of  the 

Chnrch,  and,  that  unity  of  faith,  unity  of  government,  and 

"^ty  of  communion,  are  to  be  preserved  by  unity  of  rule— 

^ethns  writes:  ^'Men  are  exposed  to  error,  because  they 

^m  not  their  eyes  to  the  fountain  of  truth ;  nor  is  the  head 

^ught  for,  nor  the  doctrine  of  the  heavenly  Father  upheld. 

Which  things  would  any  one  seriously  ponder,  no  long  inquiry 

^ooid  be  necessary.     The  proof  is  easy.     Christ  addresses 

^eter:  /  say  to  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter^  and  upon  this  rock 

^  *dUI  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shcUl  notjyrevail 

^oinst  it He  that  docs  not  hold  this  unity  of  the  Church, 

^&n  he  think  that  he  holds  the  faith?     He  that  opposes  and 
,^*  Pr»f.  Lib.  1.  Periarohon,  T.  1.  p.  47,  Edit.  PP.  S.  IVIauri,  Paris, 

f  Horn.  vii.  in  l^evit.  T.  11.  pp.  224-226. 
J  Thw/L  jcxlx.  j'a  Mat.  T.  iii,  p.  864:. 


/ 
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withBtands  the  Church,  can  he  trutt  that  he  is  in  the  Churchf*^ 
The  Church  here  alluded  to  is  that  which  is  in  communioD 
with  St  Peter,  that  is,  as  appears  from  maay  passages  in  his 
writings,  that  Church  which  is  in  communion  with  the  See  of 
Rome. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  principle  followed  both  in  priTate 
instruction,  and  in  the  more  universal  teaching  through  the 
Church,  at  least  when  she  discussed  or  explained  the  grounds 
of  her  belief  in  Scripture  was,  evidently,  the  same  which  we 
receive,  that  is,  the  infEdlible  authority  of  the  Church,  assisted 
by  God. 

III.  There  is  another  point,  closely  connected  with  the  fore- 
going, and  more  directly  belonging  to  tlie  public  teaching  of 
the  Church:  and  that  is  the  method  pursued  by  it  when 
united  together,  to  define  any  doctrine  of  faiths  Now, 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  w^hen  opinions,  deemed 
erroneous*  arose  in  the  Church,  the  only  method  followed  was, 
to  collect  the  authorities  of  preceding  centuries,  and  ground 
thereon  a  definition  or  decree  of  faith ;  and  that,  the  adver- 
saries of  the  dogma,  without  being  allowed  to  define,  to  argue^ 
or  to  defend  their  opinions,  were  called  on  to  subscribe  some 
formula  of  faith,  contradictory  of  their  errors. — The  first 
and  most  signal  example  of  this  was,  the  first  general  council 
after  the  apostles,  that  which  was  convened  against  the  doc- 
trines of  Arius.  It  is  extremely  remarkable,  that  when  the 
council  is  enacting  canons  or  rules  of  discipline,  it  prefaces 
them  by  saying,  "  it  has  appeared  to  us  prrper  to  decree  as 
follows."  But,  the  moment  it  comes  to  state  the  decree  or 
doctrines  of  faith,  it  says — "The  Church  of  God  teaches  this" 
— ^not  the  word  of  God,  not  the  Scriptures,  but  the  Church  of 
God  teaches  this  doctrine ;  and  because  the  Church  of  God 
teaches  it,  all  who  are  present,  and  all  the  bishops  over  the 
world,  must  subscribe  to  it. 

No  one,  I  should  conceive,  could  possibly  persuade  himself, 
that  this  council  of  the  entire  Church  met  with  any  other  ideap 
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tiian  that  it  bad  a  power  of  uttering  a  binding  and  final  deci- 
sion*    We  cannot,  for  a  moment,  imagine  that  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  bishops  from  the  east  and  west,  among  whom 
were  aged  men,  who  had  drunk  of  the  Lord^s  chalice,  by  un- 
dergoing, in  by-gone  days,  the  torments  of  persecution,  would 
hsLve  met  together,  at  much  cost  and  with  much  trouble,  for 
no  other  purpose,  than  to  give  an  opinion,  subject  afterwards  to 
the  judgment  of  every  private  individual ;  or  tliat  they  believed 
themselves  convened  for  no  object  but  such  as  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  was  equally  competent  to  effect;  or  for  any 
work  which  he  would  still  be  obliged  to   do.     Yet  to  such 
inconsistent  assertions  as   these,  divines  are  driven  who  deny 
the  infallibility  of  the  Chixrch,  hut  maintain  the  responsibility 
of  each  individual's  judgment;  whereby  they  constitute  each 
member  of  the  Church  the  j  udge  over  all  its  collective  decisions. 
This  has  actually  be  en  done;  and  as  a  specimen  of  this  reasoning, 
I  will  quote  the  Protestant  Church  historian,  Milner-     After 
giving  an  account  of  this  general  council  of  Nicea,  he  thus  com- 
ments.    "  It  behoves  cvei'y  one,  who  is  desirous  of  Icnowing 
simply  the  mind  of  God  from  his  own  word,  to  dete7^mine  for 
hmadfhow  far  their  interpretation  of  Scripture  wets  true'*'^ 
So  tliat,  every  person  had  to  judge  whether  the  council  was 
rigbt  or  wrong,  by  doing  what  he  could  have  done  just  as  well 
if  the  council  had  never  met,  by  discovering,  that  is,  through  his 
own  study  of  Scripture,  whether  he  should  adopt  or  reject  the 
QoctriDes   of   Ariua!      Surely,   such  a  theory  would  sound 
strauge,  if  broached  of  the  supreme  legislative  council  of  any 
state! 

Tlie  principle  followed  on  this  occasion  was  continued 
m  every  subsequent  council  of  which  we  have  any  notice  in 
ecclesiastical  history ;  and  that  principle  and  method  again 
finppose  the  same  ground  aa  all  the  preceding  examination 
hu  exposed.  They  assume,  that  the  moment  the  explanation 
^  the  different  Churches  was  found  to  agree,  on  any  point 
irf  fjutb,  that  must  necessarily  be  true,  and  no  appeal  waSilo\i^ 
•  Hiitoi7  ofth&  Church  ofChtists  vol,  ii  p.  69.  ed  !&!(>• 
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allowed; — ^no  argument  admitted  that  might  seem  directed  to 
set  aside  that  ground  of  authority. 

And,  undoubtedly,  we  find  very  few  of  those,  who,  in  the 
first  centuries,  ventured  to  wander  from  the  universal  Churchy 
who  did  not  attempt  to  show  that  they  had  tradition  in  their 
favour,  and  that  the  fathers  of  the  preceding  centuries  thought 
with  them.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  the  great  era  of 
ecclesiastical  literature,  we  see  the  fathers  taking  pains  to 
ascertain,  collect,  and  preserve  the  opinions  of  those  who  had 
gone  before  them. 

From  these  writers,  innumerable  passages  might  be  brought, 
to  prove  the  universal  admission  of  this  our  rule.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  the  words  of  St  John  Chrysostom,  when  com* 
menting  on  the  words  of  St  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians; 
"Hence"  he  writes,  "it  is  plain  that  all  things  were  not 
delivered  in  writing,  but  many  otherwise;  and  are  equally  to 
be  believed.  Wherefore  let  us  hold  fast  the  traditions  of  the 
Church.  It  is  tradition:  let  this  suffice."*  Or  those  of  St 
Epiphanius,  when  he  says:  "  Our  boundaries  are  fixed,  and- 
the  foundation,  and  the  structure  of  faith.  We  have  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  apostles,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  doctrine  and  truth  diffused  all  around."f  But 
passing  over  detached  passages,  and  omitting  to  dwell  even 
upon  the  triumphantly  Catholic  writings  of  Vincent  of  Lerins, 
upon  this  express  subject,  I  will  only  call  your  attention  to  a 
principle  laid  down  by  St  Augustine,  and  other  fathers,  which 
can  lea  70  no  doubt  regarding  their  belief.  It  is  this :  that,  Stf 
far  from  considering  it  necessary  to  be  able  to  trace  back  every 
point,  to  the  time  of  the  apostles,  if  any  doctrine  is  found 
existing,  now  and  in  times  past,  through  the  Church,  the 
origin  of  which  cannot  be  discovered,  it  must  be  deemed  to 
have  come  from  the  apostles.  Thus  writes  St  Augustine:- 
"  What  the  whole  Church  observes,  what  was  not  decreed  by 
councils,  but  always  retained,  is  justly  believed  to  be  of  apos- 

•  Uom.  »v  in  2  Theasal.  f  Haer.  Iv.  Tom.  i.  p.  471. 
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tolic  origin."*  Such  a  principle  surelj  implies  a  canyictioii 
that  tlie  Chnrck  can  never  fall  into  error. 

It  would  therefore  appear,  that  coming  downwards  from 
the  time  of  the  apostles^  we  find  no  other  principle  acted  upon 
in  the  Church,  either  in  private,  as  regarded  individuais,  or 
publicly,  in  proposing  the  Scriptures,  aud  in  the  definition  of 
doctrines,  except  that  which  we  admit — au  Infallible  authority 
in  the  Church  of  Christ, 

After  this  we  come  to  another,  and  a  very  remarkable 
period,  generally  considered  as  one  of  darkness,  error,  and 
wrperstition ; — the  time  when  many  fancy  that  all  the  doc* 
trinea  of  Christianity  had  been  already  corrupted,  and  that 
the  Church  could  no  longer  pretend  to  claim  any  part,  in  the 
promises  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  to  his  ajxistles.  But  it  i« 
remarkable  as  the  great  age  of  conversion ;  for  any  one,  con- 
versant with  ecclesiastical  history,  will  be  aware,  that  between 
the  seventh  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  greater  part  of  Nor- 
thern Europe,  and  considerable  tracttj  of  Asia,  were  converted 
Co  the  &ith;  and,  every  one  of  these  countriee,  with  hardly 
*ny  exception,  was  converted  by  missionaries  sent  from  Rome. 

Here  we  may  expect  to  find  a  very  interesting  and  accurate 
test  of  the  rule  of  faith,  by  seeing  where  Christ's  commission 
to  teach  all  nations  has  been  fulfilled  5  in  other  words,  where  the 
blessing  of  God  has  rested,  in  regard  of  one  important  portion 
of  the  work  confided  to  the  Apostles.  For,  I  think  we  should 
have  some  reason  to  conclude,  that  in  that  Church  hath  the 
promise  of  God's  presence,  and  of  a  true  teaching,  been  beat 
preserved,  in  which  the  command  to  teach  all  nations  hai 
best  and  most  effectually  been  fulfilled*  For,  as  one  indi- 
vidual blessing,  and  one  promise,  is  given  to  both  charges^  and 
neither  could  be  executed  without  it,  when  one  part  can  he 
proved  to  have  it,  the  other  may  be  safely  assumed  likewise  to 
po&sess  lU  But  I  consider  this  inquiry  of  such  importance, 
ftttd  think  that  it  will  admit  of  so  many  interesting  details^ 
%hat  I  will  pass  over  it  for  the  present,  and  reeervei  UJaUl 
•  De  baptifmo  coat.  Doaat.  lib.  bt*  ^  Ha^\ 
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Friday  and  Sunday  eveningB,  a  minute  examtnatiua  of  th^^H 
methods  followed  in  convening  bj  the  two  Churches, — that 
is,  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  by  the  collection  of  different 
BCctS)  collectively  known  by  the  iiume  of  Protestant, — and  uf 
the  success  which  has  attended  each.  ^H 

I  proceed,  therefore,  at  once,  to  what  I  consider  necessar^^ 
for  the  full  development  and  explanation  of  the  matter  ir^ 
hand  this  evening.  So  far  I  have  treated  of  the  methods  pur* 
sued  in  the  early  Church  for  instructing  her  children  aud 
preserving  the  faith.  But  an  important  question  may  rise  iij 
the  minds  of  somej  Were  not  these  methods  totally  unsuc- 
cessful? The  Church  may,  indeed,  have  professed  from  the 
beginning  to  follow  our  principle,  and  it  may  he  that,  during 
the  first  ages,  it  mattered  but  little  whether  it  was  correct  or 
not;  since  the  seeds  of  Christianity  cast  by  the  Apostles  had 
atill  sufficient  vigour  to  produce  fruit,  in  spit©  of  corrupt 
principles;  but  has  not  the  consecjuence  been,  that,  in  course 
of  time,  the  grossest  errors  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Church  of  Christ  ?  Is  it  not  true,  that  the  Church  of  Komei 
in  particular,  has  fallen  away  from  the  truth  into  a  state  of 
frightful  apostacy,  and  has  disgraced  Christianity  by  many 
absurd  and  impious  doctrines?  Such  is  the  view  presentedt 
with  many  varieties,  in  popular  works, 

I  was  careful,  in  ray  opening  discourse,  to  caution  you  against 
such  a  line  of  argument  as  this.  I  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  necessity  of  discussing  principles  and  not  facts,  w^hich, 
after  all,  must  be  referred  to  principles ;  I  showed  you  that 
it  was  an  assumption  of  the  question  in  hand,  to  maintain 
what  are  commoDly  considered  abuses,  to  b©  such,  on  the 
grounds  whereon  they  are  so  represented.  And  here  allow  me 
first,  to  observe,  that  nothing  is  more  open  to  misrepresentation 
than  this  portion  of  the  intjuiry.  For,  an  important  distinc- 
tion is  generally  overlooked,  by  those  who  thus  speak  and  write* 
between  doctrine  and  discipline.  Many  practices  which  the 
Church  may  have  introduced  at  any  time,  and  which  she  could 
alter  to-morrow  if  she  pleased,  are  treated  by  them  as  points 
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of  faith;  it  is  assumed  tbat  thej  are  defended,  not  as  raattera  J 
of  expediencj,  but  as  commg  from  the  Apostles^  or  from  divine  | 
tradition.     This  distinctiou  should  be  borue  in  mind,  whenevei*  I 
you  hear  of  tlie  pretended  corruptions  of  the  Catholic  Church.  If 
such  things  are  mentioned,  inslat  at  once  upon  proof,  that  these 
are  doctrines  of  faith  m  the  Catholic  Church, — insist  upon  proof, 
that  the  Church  teaches  you  them  on  the  same  ground  as  she 
teachea  the  doctrines  of  the  Trioity,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  or 
the  Incarnation;  and  if  you  cannot  find  eipress  proofs  brought 
to  that  extent,  you  must  not  allow  an  argument  to  be  brought 
from  them  to  show  that  she  has  lost  any  portion  of  that  deposit 
of  faith,  which  was  originally  given  to  her. 

In  the  second  place,  as  I  formerly  remarked,  there  is,  gene- 
rally, in  such  cases,  an  assumption  of  the  point  in  dispute. 
For  Example,  what  is  the  method  very  often  pursued  in  at- 
tacking the  doctrine  of  auricular  confession?  It  is  not  found 
in  Scripture;  therefore  the  Church  has  erred,  by  adopting 
a  doctrine  contrary  to  faith.  Are  you  not  here  assuming  aa 
the  very  basis  of  the  reasoning,  the  very  question  under  dis- 
cussion? You  are  endeavouring  to  prove  that  tradition  li 
not  a  sufficient  rule,  because,  by  its  use,  errors  have  crept 
into  the  Church.  You  are  asked  to  specify  some  such  error, 
and  you  g^ve  that  example ;  and  when  called  upon  to  prove, 
what  is  essential  to  your  argument,  that  it  t>  an  error,  you 
prove  it  on  the  ground  that  it  has  no  authority  but  tradition ! 
Can  any  reasoning  be  more  vicious  than  this?  The  fact  is, 
that  all  questions  of  differemie  between  us  and  any  other 
Church  must  rest  on  this  one  point,  must  turn  on  this  one 
pivot — ^has  Christ  instituted  in  his  Church  an  authority  to 
teach,  and  has  he  guaranteed  the  preservation  of  truth  in 
this  authorityt  to  the  end  of  time?  If  that  be  made  goodt 
we  must  believe  that  whatever  that  Church,  folJowiug  it  | 
down  the  stream  of  time,  has  taught,  must  be  received  as  ' 
truth ;  and  consequently  no  ground  can  be  given  on  which  a 
•eparatioo  from  her  communion  could  be  justified.  \^,  ouxVi^ 
other  haaii  fou  shall  find  the  other  rule  as  €xpY\c\l  la.n'X  cVi^.^ 
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aa  that  whicli  I  iiave  proved,  and  the  texts  for  eicludiD^ 
Qhurch  authority,  and  making  the  Scripture  the  sole  rule  of 
faith,  as  strong  and  a3  well  explained  in  Scripture,  as  those 
which  I  have  quoted,  then  jou  may  suppose  that  we  are 
corrupt  in  every  article  which  is  not  clearly  defined  in  the 
writteo  word.  But  upon  thiB  point  alone  must  all  controversy 
turn;  if  we  prove  our  foundation  true,  whoever  difTers  from 
us,  however  extraordinary  the  doctrines  we  teach,  in  rejecting 
them  rejects  the  authority  of  Christ. 

Let  us  prohe  this  matter  still  deeper.  The  Church  of 
Rome,  it  b  said,  fell  into  grievous  corruption ^  and  it  wa^ 
necessary  to  reform  it,  or  perhaps  even  to  separate  from  it. 
Now  here  comes  a  very  important  consideration.  It  would 
seem,  that  in  ■  Christianity,  due  provision  should  have  b( 
made  for  its  most  essential  wants*  You  saw  how,  in  the 
law,  there  was  an  order  of  prophets  established  from  the  dayi 
of  Moses ;  for  God  expressly  foretold  that,  from  time  to  time, 
he  should  send  prophets  to  correct  errors,  and  to  give  his 
people  rules  by  which  they  should  be  guided.  He  thui 
made  provision  against  the  prevalence  of  error,  and  for  the 
reformation  of  any  fatal  or  serious  abuse  that  might  gradually 
creep  into  His  kingdom.  But,  if  you  deny  the  principle  of 
an  infallible  authority  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  if,  in  other 
words,  yo«  reject  that  course  of  reasoning  which  I  have  pur- 
sued, to  prove  how  the  Catholic  principle  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing in  his  Church  exactly  corresponds  to  the  institution  of 
prophecy,  and  if  you  do  not  admit  any  other  provision  for 
the  removal  of  error,  you  necessarily  place  Chri&tianity  on  a 
lower  scale  of  perfection  than  the  ancieht  law;  you  leave  it 
unfurnished  witii  what  was  necessary  of  old,  and  what  must 
be  equally  necessary  at  present.  Can  you  conceive  the  Al- 
mighty establishing  a  religion  as  the  sole  and  final  revelation 
which  man  was  to  receive  till  the  end oftime,andyet appointing 
no  means,  and  making  no  provision  for  the  removal  of  error, 
if  it  should  ever  insinuate  itself  among  his  ttuths?  Can  you 
oonceive  that^  in  the  judgments  of  His  providence)  the  wholt 
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L^item  of  Christianity  uras  tlooraeJ  to  fall  mto  u  state  of  ab- 
^yiute  corruption^  and  yet  th&t  He  never  should  haye  pointed 
out  a  way  whereby  that  corruption  was  to  be  cured,  or  whereby 
individual  man  was  to  be  prevented  from  falling  into  it?  Yet 
if  you  look  into  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament^  can  you  tell 
me  where  there  is  a  provision  for  this  important  object? 
And  if  the  Church  was  to  be  so  long  in  the  state  of  degra- 
dation and  moral  corruption  described  by  so  many  writers, 
can  you  conceive  it  possible  that  there  was  not  some  resource 
reserved  for  her,  some  indication  given  of  a  jnethod  to  be 
pursued  in  this  last  extremity,  to  recover  her  from  that  frightful 
eondition?  There  is  not  a  word,  not  the  obscureet  hint  of 
iuch  a  remedy — the  case  is  not  contemplated  as  possible — so 
that  we  must  ims^ioe  the  wisest  provision  to  have  been  made 
in  the  old  law,  which,  though  doubly  necessary,  was  totally 
overlooked  in  the  constitution  of  the  new. 

But  if  you  will  still  say  that  the  Church  fell  into  grievous 
errors  in  faith  and  morals,  at  some  time  or  other,  I  will  ask 
you  to  determine  the  date  when  this  occurred.  There  are 
only  two  opinions  on  this  point,  that  have  in  them  any  sem- 
blance of  consistency  or  reason.  The  first  is  one  which  1 
have  heard  sometimes  advanced,  that  it  was  precisely  at  that 
very  Council  of  Nicea,  in  which  the  divinity  of  Christ  was 
defined^  that  the  Chtu"ch  first  erred  from  the  faith.  And  this 
hypothesis  was  maintained  on  consistent  grounds ;  namely,  that 
the  dogmas  of  faith  were  then  defined  on  the  authority  of 
tradition,  whereby  a  diflferent  rule  of  faith  than  Scripture  was 
introduced  into  the  Church.  So  that  we  are  to  suppose  that, 
within  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  the  Church  sank 
into  a  state  of  absolute  error  and  fatal  corruption,  and  re- 
mitined  in  that  condition  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries,  before 
Luther  and  Calvin  undid  the  evils  of  the  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  Fathers  of  that  venerable  synod,  and  the  Reforma- 
Uon  restored  the  real  rule  of  faith  l  h  it  possible  to  believe 
filch  a  hypothesis  as  this?  Will  any  one  persuBwle  \\m%fe\l 
that  the  verj  moment  God  crowned  His  CburcVi  m^  ^Qt^, 
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and  gave  her  rest,  after  three  hundred  jears  of  persecutioa 
— her  return  was,  to  abandon  His  law>  and  follow,  initead, 
the  corruptions  of  men? — ^that  the  very  first  time  she  assem- 
bled to  vindicate  the  honour  of  His  Son,  and  proclaim  Hia 
divinity,  she  by  the  very  act  forsook  and  denied  Him,  and 
corrupted  her  vital  and  fundamental  truths? 

Others  place  this  epoch  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  chain; 
and  say,  that  they  cannot  consistently  fix  the  corrupUon,  or 
apostacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  at  an  earlier  period  than  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  in  other  words,  after  the  reformation  hd 
already  commenced:  so  that,  whatever  her  errors  or  coin^ 
tions  previously  were,  she  was  still  the  true  Church  of  Chnt 
until  that  moment.     Now,  all,  however  opposed  they  msj  b0 
to  our  dogmas,  must  acknowledge,  that  no  new  doctrines  wflfv 
introduced  into  the  Church  between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth 
centuries:  so  that,  for  at  least  three  or  four  centuries,  the 
Church  must  have   been  in  a  state  of  absolute  and  fitil 
error,  and  in  her  was  no  energy  or  power  to  raise  herself 
from  that  state.     Then  if  that  power  came  three  centunee 
later,  on  what  was  it  founded?     Was  it  on  any  new  develop' 
ment  of  the  principle  of  faith  by  our  Saviour  given,  with  effi- 
cacy to  shake  off  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  man?     If  there 
was  that  power  and  inward  virtue  in  the  Church  to  rcetflW 
herself  to  purity,  how  comes  it  that  three  or  four  centunee 
were  suffered  to  pass  over,  without  her  being  able  to  exert  it* 
Was  it  that  Divine  Providence  did  not  let  loose  the  sp^ 
which  was  to  give  tone  and  action  to  that  virtue?     But  if  t'*' 
lum  of  corruption  had  reached  its  accumulating  height  alreiaji 
why  was  not  this  energy  called  into  activity?     Necesssrily' 
there  cannot  have  been  any  latent  virtue  in  the  Church,  if  * 
so  long  remained  dormant,  when  so  much  needed.     ThB^ 
must  surely  then  have  been  some  extraordinary  grant  of  pow^ 
at  that  particular  moment:  and  when  you  come  to  say,  th^ 
anything  of  this  sort,  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  was  esse^* 
tial  to  the  Chui'ch,  I  ask  you  for  another  order  of  proofs 
For,  when  men  axe  sent  oul  oi  Oaa  w^vaaA-^j  Une  of  Provi^ 
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^Ktioey  It  has  ever  given  them  a  means  to  show,  that  tbej 
were  so  sent;  and  if  there  was  a  pecuJiar  authority  given  to 
some  men  at  that  period^  I  wish  to  know  on  what  that  au- 
thority was  based. 

Thus  you  see  how  the  two  opinioDs  mutually  throw  the 
whole  argaiment  into  our  hauda.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  some 
assert  that  the  first  genera!  council  after  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tlesy  was  the  first  to  corrupt,  or  abandon  the  rule  and  standard 
of  faith.  These  say,  thereforej  to  the  others ;  "  if  you  do 
not  agree  with  us  in  placing  the  defection  at  the  first  general 
council,  if  you  do  not  aUow  the  first  step  in  the  assumption 
of  authority,  here  taken,  to  have  been  fatal,  where  will  you 
stop?  If  you  admit  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  define 
articles  of  faith  in  the  first  counciJ*  can  you  refuse  it  to  the 
second  or  to  the  third?  and  thus,  the  Catholics  may  go  on 
from  one  to  another,  till  the  CouncO  of  Trent;  which,  having 
been  convoked  in  an  exactly  similar  way  with  the  others,  can 
on  no  just  or  consistent  reason  be  condemned  or  rejected*" 

Then  the  others  reply,  that  it  is  too  frightful  an  admission 
to  be  made,  that  the  spouse  of  Christ  should  have  been  so  soon 
divorced  from  him,  that  the  succeeding  ages,  the  times  of  the 
Angustines,  the  Jeromes^the  Chrysostomes,  the  Basils,shouldbe 
t^B  of  sinfulness  and  error,  that  the  visible  Church  should  «o 
soon  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  blessings  of  salvation  have 
been  so  soon  withdrawn  from  the  earth;  yea,  at  the  very  mo 
ment  when  God  seemed  to  have  ordered  the  ways  of  his  Pro- 
Tidence  for  their  greater  diffusion.  Yet,  finding  no  interme- 
diate space  whereon  to  rest,  they  determine,  that  the  Church, 
in  communion  with  Rome,  was  the  true  one,  in  spite  of  error 
and  corruption,  till  at  Trent  she  sanctioned  her  doctrines. 

But,  before  leaving  this  opinion,  I  must  make  one  more  ob- 
servation. It  has  become  a  very  fashionable  theory  of  late, 
to  abandon  the  plan  of  denouncing  the  Catholic  Church  as  ' 
corrupt  and  anti christian  for  so  many  ages,  and  to  allow 
it  to  have  been  the  true  Church,  till  the  sanction  of  the  last 
cotmcil  fiited  and  consecrated  the  supposed  eTTOT&  "^VvOii)  V^ 
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then,  had  merely  floated  in  her ;  and  thus  it  is  said,  that  thej,  who 
adhered  to  the  council,  separated  tliemseWes  from  the  Churchi 
and  became  schismatical.*     But  they  who  make  this  argu- 
ment, forget  that  the  dogmas  which  they  consider  to  have 
been  fatally  defined  at  Trent,  had  most  of  them  been  already 
decreed  and  sanctioned  in  other  councils;  that  the  hooka 
which  they  reckon  among  the  Apocrypha,  the  seyen  sacrstr 
nicnts,  and  many  other  such  points,  had  been  clearly  defined  at 
Florence  in  1439;  confession  at  the  council  of  LAteran;  t.lDe 
corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  in  the  synodi 
against  Berengarius ;  and  other  doctrines  in  the  celehrat;^ 
epistle  of  Pope  Nicholas  I.  to  the  Bulgarians,   which   t^lit 
Church  had  received.     So  that,  if  the  definition  of  these  doc- 
trines constitutes  the  pretended  schism  of  the  Catholic  Church 
from  those  who  accepted  not  her  definition,  that  is  to  sayi  firom 
a  small  remnant  in  the  north  of  Europe,  it  follows  that  th^ 
entire  Church  had  apostatized  at  the  previous  decisionSy — 
and  had  left  none  standing  in  her  place,  for  all  assented  to  the 
d(>crces;  and  thus  the  Church  had  completely  failed,  whiobi' 
the  diiliculty  whereof  the  asserters  of  the  hypothesis  wish  to 
keep  clear. 

Thus,  whatever  step  you  take,  in  either  supposition,  you  bx^ 
involved  in  difficulties  which  are  irreconcilable  with  the  truth* 
The  fact  is,  there  is  only  one  consistent  view,  and  that  is,  ^ 
believe  that  the  very  principle  adopted  by  the  apostles  htf 
continued  for  ever  in  the  Church,  down  to  the  present  dftj*^ 
that  in  her  lives  and  reigns  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  ^^ 
teaching  of  Christ,  through  their  successors,  which  will  ^ 
allow  her  to  fall  into  any  fatal  error. 

f» 

•  Sco  the  conclusion  of  Newman's  "  Arians  of  tho  fourth  ccnto'y: 
Tho  Ucv.  M.  0' Sullivan,  a  few  evenings  ago,  delivered  an  anticatb^** 
8crmon«  in  the  church  of  St  Clement's  Danes,  the  entire  drift  of  wh*^ 
was  to  show  that  Popery  or  the  Romish  religion^  was  only  introduced  '^J 
the  creed  of  Pius  IV.     This  doctrine  must  appear  very  consoling  •"^ 
edifying  to  Protestants  of  the  present  day,  when  they  consider  how  t^^? 
have  been  stunned  with  outcries  about  the  total"  corniption  of  the  Chur^^ 
for  HgCB  before,  and  tho  Pope's  being  antichrist;  or  when  they  corapaT^ 
Jt  with  the  jissertiuus  of  the  BooVl  oi  llom\\\Q&. — ^qq  tsJi^ovq,  \>.  113. 
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1  can  hardly  believe  that  a  CkriatiaQ  of  aay  persua&iou,  if 
desired  by  oae  y«t  unconvinced  to  giye  a  historical  sketch  of 
Christian ity,  that  so  he  might  ascertain  whether  an  all* wise 
God  had  kept  guard  over  it,  as  a  thing  dear  to  Him,  and 
worthy  of  His  wisdom  and  powerj  would  induce  himself  to 
give  such  a  poor  and  miserable  picture  of  its  lot  as  the 
system  opposed  to  ours  must  conceive.  He  might,  indeed^ 
Without  shame,  describe  the  life  of  its  divine  founder;  how, 
in  infancy,  He  suffered  cold  and  poverty,  and  every  priva* 
lion,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  when  his  life  was  sought  j  how 
He  led  a  life  of  obscurity,  sorrow,  and  wretchedness;  how  He 
was  in  the  end,  mocked  and  scoffed,  and  tortured  and  cruci' 
fied;  for  all  these  sufferings  were  amply  compensated  by  the 
glories  of  His  resurrection,  and  the  majesty  of  His  ascension. 
Mid  the  brightness  of  His  present  state;  and  through  them  all 
He  proved  himself  the  holy  and  the  just  One,  and  for  them  all 
the  Lord  God  hath  made  Him  see  a  long  generation,  and  a  fruit- 
ful inheritance.  But  surely  he  would  not  dare  to  attempt  a 
parallel  with  the  history  of  his  spouse  the  Church,  and  say 
how  she,  indeed,  like  Him,  was  at  first  little,  and  poor,  and  per- 
secuted, and  neglected,  and  how  princes  did  thirst  for  her 
blood,  and  in  part  spilt  it;  and  how,  too,  prophets  bora  her 
in  their  arms,  and  saints  sighed  after  her  full  manifestation : 
but  that,  as  she  grew  up,  she  plunged  into  every  excess  of 
wickedness  and  harlotry,  and  blood,  and  clothed  herself  with 
all  the  abominations  that  ever  disgraced  idolatrous  nations ; 
ftnd  that,  at  last,  after  ages  of  such  Elthiness  and  abomina- 
tions, she  rose,  not  indeed  like  her  author,  every  limb  clothed 
with  new  suppleness,  and  vigour,  and  beauty,  and  her  head 
erowned  with  fresh  unfading  glories,  and  her  youth,  as  the 
eagleV  renewed,  but  rather  like  the  spurious  vegetation,  said 
to  sprout  from  the  decayed  mangroves  on  the  rivers  of  Africa, 
fts  though  a  few  branches  had  revived  with  a  different  life, 
while  the  trunk  has  remained  as  yet  a  mass  of  eorruptioo  and 
decay.  Or  rather  he  would  not  describe  it  like  one  of  iK-oiifc  , 
very  rivers,  nppe^rmg  first  as  a  broad,  ma\e&tic  %\,tftwi\^\'e^^^1?»  i 
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from  a  pure  untainted  source;  sweeping  along  in  increasing 
strength,  bearing  down,  by  the  calm  power  of  its  steady  course^ 
the  petty  obstacles  which  nature  and  man  raised  in  its  way; 
carrying  on  its  waters  the  arts  of  peace  and  happiness  from 
people  to  people,  and  establishing  a  communication  between 
many  countries  unknown  to  each  other,  save  through  its 
means;  then  suddenly  swallowed  up  by  the  thirsty  deserty  and 
changed,  for  as  long  space,  into  brackish  marshes  and  noisome 
pools,  till,  from  these  issues  again  a  small  puny  stream,  which 
pretends  to  mark  its  continuation,  by  its  insignificant  currents 
over  some  confined  tracts  of  the  habitable  globe. 

No,  rather  he  would  love  to  represent  it  as  a  noble  edifice^ 
richly  adorned  as  befits  Grod's  temple,  the  lustre  of  whos9 
golden  ornaments  may  have  been  sometime  dimmed  by  ne» 
gleet,  whose  decorations  may  have  suffered  from  mildew  and 
rust,  but  whose  foundations  are  based  on  the  eternal  hills,  and 
may  not  be  shaken  by  the  earthquake  or  the  storm. 

And  such  have  we  regarded  it  in  all  ag^s,  as  the  great  uni- 
versal Church,  towering  above  all  other  objects;  even  so,  as  ia 
this  country,  you  may  see  the  splendid  cathedrals  of  antiquity 
majestic  amongthe  petty  edifices,  sacred  or  profane,  which  have 
been  built  and  re-built,  and  have  again  crumbled  into  dust 
around  them;  while  they  look  down  unaltered  and  unchanged, 
as  they  did  of  old,  forming  a  striking  and  beautiful  feature 
wherever  they  are  placed. 

And,  surely,  if  we  have  recourse  to  the  results  of  experience, 
we  shall  easily  ascertain,  which  system  of  faith  is  more  con- 
formable to  God's  institution;  that,  wherein  man  is  left  to  his 
own  erring  judgment  without  a  guide,  or  the  one  where  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  are  supposed  to  be  preserved  in  a  durable 
and  consistent  scheme,  by  being  embodied  with  outward 
forms,  in  the  safe  keeping  of  an  unfailing  and  living  body. 
For,  if  you  wish  to  preserve  some  precious  odour,  you  expose 
it  not  abroad  in  its  pure  ethereal  essence,  knowing  that  thus  it 
would  soon  evaporate  and  waste  away;  but  you  do  rather 
knead  it  ud  with  somethint;  o£  more  caT\\\\^  mo\s5A>^Vvi\vTOay 
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be  UDto  ity  as  it  were,  a  body,  ]^laeuce  it  may  long  breathe  its 
perfume  to  all  that  approach.     And  just  so  must  it  be  with 
a  religious  coastitutiou ;  for  hath  not  experience  taught  ttSj  at 
least,  how  the  attempt  to  spirituatize  it  to  the  extreme,  depriviog^ 
it  of  outward  circumstance,  and  abandoning  the  principle  of 
dtitkoritj>  must  end  in  its  gradual  enleebling  aud  £nal  decay? 
Do  we  not  all  know  a  Church  possessed  of  every  material 
engine  of  power,  that  hath  in  its  hands  most  gloriouji  temples, 
marvellously  designed  to  be  the  theatres  of  boundless  influenee 
over  countless  nmltitudes?  and  such  were  they  once ;  while  now 
they  are  all  day  so  empty  and  waste,  as  to  seem  rather  the 
mighty  tombs  of  a  departed,  than  the  temples  of  a  living,  wor- 
ihlpw     Aad  ho>v  else  hath   this  sad  change  been  wrought? 
The  religion  which  built  them,  in  ages  past,  was  one  of  many 
listers,  obedieut  and  subject  to  a  common  mother.     For  cen- 
turies she  had  ruled  hy  authority^  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical, 
ftad  her  reign  had  beeu  peaceful  and  splendid.     But  a  froward 
ii^lrit  arose  within  her,  and  iu  the  pride  of  her  heart  she  ex- 
ckimed;    ''I  need  not,  that  men  may  honour,  and  courts  atid 
obey  me,  these  badges  of  anthority   and  rule,  which  at  the 
«uae  time  mark  my  dependence  too.     For  my  own  comeliness 
will  I  he  worshipped.     I  will  none  of  those  touching  memo 
'i^la  around  me,  the  tombs  of  martyrs  or  the  rival  beauty  o* 
windy  images;  for  what  are  they  to  me?  or  what  have  I  to 
»o  with  the  memory  of  past  days  ?   I  scorn  the  bravery  of  sump- 
tOotia  raiment,  and  the  dazzling  procession  of  ministers,  and 
tlie  clouding  of  their  incense,  and  the  brighttiess  of  their  tapers ; 
I  will  sit  me  down  alone  in  the  midst  of  my  naked  dwelling- 
Mlice,  as  a  white-rohed  virgin ;  and  men  shall  love,  and  serve, 
H|ii  worship  me  for  my  own  sake."     And  for  a  season  it  was 
^onet  so  long  as  those  lived  who  reoiemhered  the  days  of  her 
gb-y,  and  loved  her  as  a  remnant  and  memorial  of  what  ouce 

I       But  after  these,  came  a  generation  that  knew  not  those 
I   4iJ«fmen  with  arms  upfolded  oo   their  bosoms,  aui  \>vovj* 
Wat  in  perpetual  frownrngs;  and  when  they  cameV)e£oi:e\iev^ 
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she  found  that  they  had  learot  rebellion  from  her  examplifl 
and  from  her  Itps  had  caught  up  the  words  of  scorn  audio  faDij^ 
wherewith  she  had  disgraced  her  mother.  And  they  cast  her 
dowU}  and  trampled  her  in  the  dustj  and  did  make  her  eat  her 
very  heart  for  sorrow.  Then,  indeed,  by  the  arm  of  power 
she  was  once  more  set  up^  but  only  to  undergo  a  crueller  and 
more  lingering  doom ;  to  see,  year  after  year,  her  worshippers 
slinking  away,  and  her  temples  less  frequented,  and  her  many 
rivals'  power  exalted,  aa  well  as  their  numbers  ever  more  in- 
creased* And  even  now,  are  not  men  dicing  over  her  spoils, 
and  quarrelling  how  they  had  best  be  divided?  Do  they  not 
speak  irreverently  of  her,  and  weigh  her  ntiUty  in  iron  scalesi 
and  value  in  silver  pieces,  the  souls  whom  she  serves?  Its  sh« 
not  treated  with  contumely  by  those  that  call  themselves  her 
children?  Is  not  her  very  existence  reduced  by  them  to  a 
question  of  worldly  and  temporal  expediency  ? 

And,  when  we  see  the  cathedral  service  shrunk  inta  the 
choir  originally  destined  for  the  private  dally  worship  of  God's 
special  ministers,  or  when  we  find  the  entire  congregation 
scattered  over  a  small  portion  of  the  repaired  chancel,  while  the 
pest  of  the  edifice  is  a  majestic  ruin,  as  I  but  lately  witnessed, 
surely  any  one  must  be  more  prone  to  weep  than  to  exult  at 
the  change  which  has  taken  place,  since  these  stately  fabrics 
were  er ec ted .  Who  can  visit  th at  beautiful  church  beyond  the 
river,  so  lately  restored,*  atid  dwell  on  the  exquisite  ftcre^n 
which  overshadows  the  altar^  with  its  numerous  niches  and 
delicate  traceries,  and  not  feel  that  the  great  object  to  which 
all  these  were  accessories  hath  been  removed;  that  men  would 
not  have  laboured  so,  and  given  their  time  and  ability,  only  to 
prepare  a  standing  place  for  that  ordinary  table,  on  which  aU 
turn  their  backs  who  worship  there ;  but  that  there  was  once  an 
altar  which  men  loved  and  revered,  and  which  it  was  deemed 
most  honourable  to  honour.  Who  can  witness  the  worship  as 
performed  in  a  cathedral,  and  see  so  many  points  yet  recalling 
ancient  practices,  so  much  effect  curtailed  of  its  power  by  the 
•  St  Mary's  Overbury,  or  St  Saviour's, 
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liestractiou  of  the  foellug  and  motive  wbieh  gare  itrisej  such 
a  wiih,  but  so  manifestly  bafEed,  to  £11  with  religious  majesty 
the  mighty  edifice,  more  by  the  organ's  voice  than  by  the 
emblems  of  God's  j)resence,or  by  any  accord  of  feeling  thrilling 
through  the  hearts  of  a  multitude;  and  aot  weep  to  thiok 
how  a  nation  can  have  been  cheated  out  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  moving  parts  of  its  religion,  and  glory  in  retaiiiiog  but 
iU  shreds  and  fragments  ? 

Assuredly,  when  I  see  these  things,  and  still  more,  when  I 
hear  men  admiring  the  English  liturgy  as  a  matchlesii  aud 
sublime  composilion^  and  not  rejecting  how  it  is  tdl  taken 
from  ours,  which  tlaey  abolished, — only  that  what  they  have 
retaiued,  and  what  forms  the  essential  part  of  their  service,  is 
with  us  but  a  part  inferior  and  preparatory  to  a  more  solemn 
i'ite,  that  their  sublime  collects,  with  the  epistle  and  gospel, 
Ar@  amongst  us  but  as  an  introductiau  and  preface  to  a  sub- 
limer  action;  when  I  see  this  Chiirch  thus  treasuring  up  and 
peserviiig  from  destruction  the  accessories  of  our  worsliip,  so 
'li^hly  prizing  the  very  frame  in  which  our  liturgy  is  but 
^Qclosed,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  her  as  I  would  on  one  whom 
^Qd*i  hand  hath  touched,  in  whom  the  light  of  reason  is  dark- 
*>iedj  though  the  feelings  of  the  heart  have  not  been  seared — 
*ho  presses  to  her  bosom,  and  cherishes  there,  the  empty 
locket  which  once  contained  the  image  of  all  she  loved  on 
^^th,  and  continues  to  rock  the  cradle  of  her  departed  child  I 

But  if  from  this  scene  of  inconstancy,  mutability,  and  decay, 

*e  turn  to  look  for  a  contrast,  I  cannot  have  much  difficulty 

'tt  finding  one.     Oh  that  1  could  bear  you,  on  the  wings  of 

^y  affections,  to  that  holy  city,  where  all  that  is  Christian 

^nd    Catholic    bears    the   stamp  of  unfading    immortality ! 

'l^hitber  must  the  Catholic  look  to  find  the  surest  proof,  of 

^ow  effectual,  and  how  universal,  is  the  one  principle  of  faith 

^Hich  animates  and  directs  his  religion.     There  I  could  show 

)<>tt  to  demonstration  how  tenacious  the  Catholic  Church  has 

always  been  of  every  doctrine;  since  she  has  taken  aucla  \ia\tMi 

^^dcare  to  preserve  the  meanest  edifice  or  inoiiuuicutj  \\v^ 
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might  recall  to  her  mind  past  times,  or  which  has  recorded  oo 
it  a  doctrine,  or  a  discipline,  the  remnant  of  a  dearer  and  a 
happier  age.  I  could  show  you  many  churches  yet  standing, 
not  indeed  like  the  ancient,  lofty,  and  mag^nificent  piles  which 
we  see  in  this  country,  hut  humhle  and  poor,  though  entire 
and  untouched,  scattered  over  tracts  once  perhaps  the  most 
populous  upon  earth,  and  adorned  with  the  most  sumptuous 
buildings,  but  now  become  dreary  wastes  and  heaps  of  ruins  ^ 
standing  alone,  and  appearing  g^eat  by  their  solitude— -the 
early  temples  of  Christianity.  And  you  would  ask  me,  per- 
haps, wherefore  are  still  preserved  these  churches  of  the  early 
Christians,  in  places  where  now  there  are  no  congregations  to- 
frequent  them?  For  soon  would  you  see  that  the  religiootf 
edifices  which  you  meet,  in  the  most  populous  and  crowded 
parts  of  this  city,  are  not  nearer  one  to  the  other,  than  those 
of  the  now  uninhabited  tracts  of  Rome.  And  you  might  ask 
me  too  what  it  was  that  saved  them  from  the  ruin  which  hath 
made  cities  desolate,  hath  emptied  the  palaces  of  kingps,  and 
crushed  into  dust  the  monuments  of  empires  ?  For  you  would 
marvel,  how  these,  although  built  of  the  most  costly  and  du- 
rable materials,  grasping,  as  it  were,  with  their  foundations 
the  very  rocks  below,  and  banded  and  covered  with  brass  and 
iron,  should  now  be  fallen;  while  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  were  formed  of  frail  and  perishable  materials,  have 
withstood  the  shock.  And  I  would  reply  to  you,  that  religion 
hath  embalmed  them  with  the  sweet  savour  of  her  holiness,  so 
that  neither  rust  nor  moth  could  assail  them ;  and  that,  when 
the  barbarian  ravaged  and  raged  around,  she  marked  their 
door-posts  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  the  destroyer  bowed 
his  head  and  passed  them  by,  and  left  them  as  a  refuge  for  the 
desolate,  in  the  wildest  times  of  riot  and  bloodshed. 

And  you  would  find  that  from  that  time  all  care  has  been 
taken  to  preserve  them  in  the  most  perfect  integrity ;  that  all 
those  arrangements  in  these  venerable  Churches,  which  sup- 
posed a  state  and  order  of  discipline  varying  from  what  we 
now  follow,  may  there  be  yet  oV>awse^\  ^ou^oxM  %^c  the 
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pl&ce  where  the  Catechumens  stood  in  the  porches,  and  where 
the  penitents  of  the  different  orders  waited,  imploring-  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful,  and  the  pulpits  wherein  the  gospel  was 
read  by  saints,  and  the  very  episcopal  chair  wherein  the  holy 
Doctor  St  Gregory  was  wont  to  preach,  and  the  entire  church 
standing  now,  even  as  it  did  of  old,  with  a  calm  and  majestic 
solemnity  ahout  it,  which  bears  us  back  to  the  feelings  of  peace 
aiid  unity  in  which  these  edifices  were  originally  planned.  And 
what  is  the  principle  which  these  places  record?  Not  merely 
do  they  tell  events  of  older  times ;  not  only  do  they  keep  alive 
iu  our  hearts  and  minds  those  feelings  of  attachment  which 
connect  us  with  happier  and  better  days,^ — but  they  are  a  pledge 
and  a  security,  that  the  same  spirit  w^hlch  has  kept  them  entire, 
would  preserve  sttli  more  the  doctrines  therein  originally 
taught,  and  embodied  in  their  very  plan  and  constitation. 

And  then  note,  with  this  enduring  power,  what  an  elasticity 
and  vigour  for  recovery  this  same  principle  has  ever  communi- 
cated. You  have  seen  the  Church  of  this  country,  already  exhi- 
biting symptoms  of  sad  decay,  and  yielding  to  the  undermining 
power  of  its  own  disuniting,  enfeeblisg  principle.  Now,  then, 
look  upon  that  country  and  city  to  which  in  mind  I  have  trans- 
ported you;  and  remember,  that  twenty  years  have  scarce 
elapsed  since  the  rule  of  the  scorer  and  the  plunderer  came  to 
an  end,  of  those  who  stripped  religion  of  all  its  splendour,  and 
bound  her  rulers  in  bonds  of  iron.  But  she  had  before  taken 
too  frequent  experience  of  such  scenes,  to  fear  their  coDse- 
qaences.  In  days  past>  for  ages,  periodical  invasion  from 
barbarous  foes  had  been  her  lot,  and  she  had  always  found 
them,  like  the  Nile's  inundationa,  renovators  of  her  fertility, 
where  the  very  slime  they  left  behind  them  became  a  chosen 
soil  fgr  the  seed  of  her  doctrine.  S^e  how  soon  the  plundered 
shrines  have  been  replaced,  the  disfi^red  monuments  repaired, 
the  half-ruined  Churches  almost  rebuilt!  See  how,  from 
monuog  till  night,  her  many  splendid  temples  are  open,  and 
without  price,  to  great  and  smalh  and  her  daily  services  are 
attended  hy  crowda,  as  if  nothing  had  paa^^A  *m  ^Jr^Vc  ^^ti^- 
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ration  to  disturb  their  faith,  or  deprive  them  of  its  instruments! 
And  whence  is  this  di£Perence?  Why,  simply  herein,  that 
their  religion,  while  it  exercises  absolute  controul  over  their 
judgments  and  belief,  speaks  to  their  senses,  to  their  feelings,  to 
their  hearts.  For  that  my  Brethren,  is  a  city  long  accustomed  to 
rule,  but  to  rule  through  the  affections.  Believing  herself^  and 
I  confidently  say  it,  justly  believing  herself,  invested  by  God's 
promises,  with  authority  to  teach  all  nations,  she  hath  used  this 
authority  to  keep  all  in  the  unity  of  faith,  giving  the  same  creed, 
with  the  same  gospel  to  the  Americans  and  the  Chinese,as  she  had 
given  to  the  African  and  the  Briton.  But  while  she  swayed  her 
sceptre  with  uncompromising  equality,  she  feared  not  to  adorn  it 
with  jewels.  She  knew  that  the  gold  and  the  silver,  and  the 
precious  spices,  were  the  Lord's,  and  by  his  hand  had  been 
given  to  his  house ;  and  she  lavished  them  on  his  service^  and 
she  cherished  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  she  compassed  herself 
with  every  splendour,  and  clothed  herself  with  all  beauty;  and 
she  hath  made  herself  beloved  by  the  lowly,  and  respected  by 
the  great;  and,  secure  upon  the  rock  of  an  eternal  promise, 
she  fears  no  earthly  changes,  nor  infernal  violence ;  from  the 
one  secure  by  accomplishing,  in  her  outward  constitution,  the 
typical  forms  of  the  older,  less  spiritual,  dispensation,  of  hope: 
from  the  other,  safe,  as  the  symbol  and  image  of  the  blessed 
kingdom  of  eternal  love. 


LECTURE  THE  SIXTH. 


OK  THB  FRACTICAIi  SUCCESS  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  RUI*E  OP 
FAITH  IN  CONVEBTINO  HEATHEN  NATIONS. 


MARK  xvi.  15. 
*  ^o  ye  unto  thf.  whole  world,  and  preach  the  Gotpel  to  every  creature** 

T'oxS)  my  brethren,  was  an  iraportant  commission  delivered 

tf  our  Saviour  to  the  apostles*     It  stands  in  close  connexion 

witH  His  other  comraand,  on  which,  I  have  already  expatiated 

1^1  great  lengthy  to  teach  all  nalionij  teachiTig  them  to  observe 

«tt  things  whatever  He  had  commanded  Ihem^  with  His  pro- 

Hiise  to  be  with  them  all  days,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

On  that  occasion,  I  endeavoured  to  show  yon,  by  the  con- 

itfuclion  of  the  very  text,  that  there  was  annexed  a  promise 

of  success  to  the  commission  g'lven;  so,  thatj  what  was  therein 

*ujoined  to  the  apostles  and  their  succesaors,  in  the  Church 

^  Christ,  He  himself  would  for  ever  enable  them  to  put  in 

execution.     It  must  therefore  he  an  important  criterion  of 

t^e  true  religion  of  Christ,  or^  in  other  words,  of  that  foua- 

^^ou  whereon  He   intended  His  faith  to  be  built,  to   see 

where  that  blessing,  that  promise  of  success  from  His  asslst- 

■^  hath  rested,  and  where,  by  its  actually  taking  effect, 

It  can  be  shown  to  have  been  perpetuated,  according  to  the 

Words  of  our  blessed  Redeemer. 

For  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  apostles,  in  virtue  of  that 
pfomiae,  went  forth  and  not  only  preached  to  nations,  but 
actually  converted  them.  It  was  in  virtue  of  this  same  com- 
ii^tsaion,  that  their  successors  in  the  Church  continued  to 
<liBcharge  the  same  duty  of  announcing  Christ,  and  Hihv 
ctttclfiedt  to  wUlom  wha  had  never  heard  Hi&  namtt\  Qitid 
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there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  their  success  was  due  to  theil 
being  in  possession  of  the  promise  with  it  given;  and,  con* 
se4juentlj>  to  their  having'  built  the  Gospel  on  that  foundation 
to  which  the  promise  was  anneiced*  In  other  words,  it  must 
be  a  very  important  criterion  of  the  true  rule  of  faith, 
delivered  by  our  blessed  Redeemer  to  His  Church,  to  see 
whether  the  preaching  according  to  any  given  rule  has  been 
attended  with  that  blessing'  which  was  promised,  and  which 
secures  the  enjoyment  of  His  support;  or,  whether,  its  total 
failure  proves  it  not  to  have  satisfied  the  conditions  He 
req^uired. 

Such,  mj  brethren,  is  the  subject  on  which  I  am  going  to 
enter.  I  wish  to  lay  before  you,  in  this  and  my  next  dis- 
course,  a  view  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  preach^ 
ing  of  the  gospel,  according  to  the  two  different  rules  of 
faith  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  I  will  begin  in 
the  first  place,  and  it  will  occupy  me  this  evening,  with  ex- 
amining the  history  of  the  di£Ferent  institutions  formed  m 
this  and  other  Protestant  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  dif- 
fusing truth  among  the  nations,  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  my  intention  to 
make  112 e,  as  much  as  possible,  of  authorities  which  no  one 
will  impngti, — I  intend,  perhaps  with  one  or  two  exception^ 
not  to  quote  any  Catholic  witnesses;  indeed  I  will  endeavour* 
as  much  as  1  can,  to  eoofiue  myself  to  the  testimony  of  such 
as  are  actually  engaged  on  these  missions,  or  to  the  reporta 
of  the  societies  which  direct  and  support  their  efforts. 

The  progress  of  conversion  had  gone  forward  from  age  ta 
age,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  apostles ;  and  not  a  centuryp 
particularly  among  those  commonly  designated  as  dark  and 
superstitious  times,  not  a  half  century  had  passed  in  which 
some  nation  or  other  was  not  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 
By  conversion  I  do  not  simply  mean  their  being  kept  in  the 
missionary  state  under  the  direction  and  tutelage  of  persona 
sent  firom  another  country,  but  their  being  so  established,  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  as  to  be  able  to  exist  ludepen 
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dentlj  of  foreigD  aid,  Tliej  of  course  always  remained  in 
oonnezioa  and  commumon  with  the  Mother  Church*  whence 
their  faith  had  orig^inallj  come ;  bat  yet  so  as  to  have  their  own 
native  hierarchy,  gOTCrning  many  congregations  and  chm-ches 
regularly  organized;  and  to  he  so  well  and  solidly  established 
that  where  once  this  had  taken  place,  the  errors  whicli  had 
been  removed  no  more  sprung  up,  and  resumed  their  influ- 
ence.  This  is  the  only  idea  which  we  can  justly  form  of  com- 
plete  conversion ;  this  alone  was  meant  by  conversion  during 
the  ages  to  which  I  have  alluded.  And  so  far  was  this  spirit 
of  conversion  from  failing  in  later  times,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary>  it  is  remarkable  how,  just  at  the  rooment  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  new  field  opened,  and  was  cultivated  with  success, 
among  the  natives  of  America,  and  in  the  peninsula  of  India. 

Now,  when  the  new  religion  took  possession  of  this  and 
some  continental  countries,  it  soon  struck  those  who  em- 
braced it,  that  it  was  iacumbent  on  them  to  show  thcinselves 
inheritors  of  the  promise  made  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  more- 
over, to  diffuse  the  new  light  which  they  imagined  themselves 
to  have  received,  among  those  nations  who  did  not  enjoy  the 
same  happiness.  Hence  it  was,  that  so  eiirly  as  the  year 
1536,  the  Church  of  Geneva  instituted  a  mission  for  the 
conversion  of  heathens,  who  had  not  received  Christianity  in 
any  form.  Of  the  history  of  the  misaiou  I  can  say  nothing; 
but  it  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  that  it  proved  abortive, 
and  was  very  soon  discontinued,  in  consequence  of  its  ill  sue-  • 
ceas*  We  may,  therefore,  date  the  missionary  labours  of 
Protestantism  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  In 
the  year  1706,  Frederic  IV,,  king  of  Denmark,  established  a 
mission,  which  still  enjoys  considerable  celebrity,  and  of 
which  I  shall  later  give  you  some  details.  It  flourished 
chiefly  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ziegenbelg,  Schultze,  and  Schwartz ;  and  this  seenu 
to  have  beeo  the  first  mission  attended  with  any  appearance 
Mt  success. 

In  this  country,  in  the  year  1701,  the  &?aX  '^Vv^^v^iT^ftx^ 
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Sooietjr  was  formed,  and  incorporated  bj  Royal  Chartery— 
that  is,  the  '*  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge;" and,  about  the  same  period,  the  '*  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  was  also  com- 
pletely organized,  and  in  activity.  From  th»t  time^  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  nothing  particularly 
striking  was  done  in  this  department.  It  was  in  1792«  that 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  since  become  so  celebFatod 
by  its  many  versions  of  the  Scripture  into  the  eastern  lan- 
guages, made  at  its  head  quarters  at  Serampore,  was  first  in- 
stituted and  consolidated;,  and  in  1795,  the  "London  Mis- 
sionary Society,"  which  belongs  to  the  Independent  Congrega* 
tion,  was  also  formed;  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the 
"Scotch  Missionary  Society."  In  1800,  the  "Church  Mis- 
sionary Society"  came  into  operation.  Since  that  time»  a 
g^eat  number  of  secondary  associations  have  sprung  up; 
many  of  them  formed  by  members  of  different  religions  in 
this  country,  as  the  Wesleyans,  and  others,  whom  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate.  Besides  these  societies  in  our  own 
country,  there  are  similar  ones  in  America,  in  Germany, 
and  in  France,  which  have  directed  their  labours  to  the 
same  important  purpose.  In  other  words,  I  may  say,  that 
the  most  wealthy  and  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth, 
according  to  the  flesh,  have  devoted  themselves,  with  ex- 
traordinary zeal  and  diligence,  to  compass  this  important 
end,  of  bringing  heathens  to  a  knowledge  of  Christianity. 

Next  we  may  enquire,  what  are  the  means  which  they  have 
in  their  hands  ?  They  are  such  as  never,  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  have  been  brought  to  bear,  I  will  not  say  upon  the 
work  of  conversion,  but  on  the  attainment  of  any  g^eat  moral 
object.  I  have  not  always  had  the  convenience  of  consulting 
documents  down  to  the  very  latest  period ;  and  I  have  conse 
quently  been  obliged  to  content  myself  with  such  as  have  come 
within  my  reach.  I  mention  this  as  a  precaution,  that  if  I 
do  not  always  quote  the  notices  received  within  this  and  the 
last  year,  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  I  have  been  ruled  by 
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a  wish  to  avoid  what  might  appear  adverse  to  my  assertions. 
With  the  greatest  pleasure  I  would  have  examined  the  history 
of  every  mission  down  to  the  present  day,  if  my  other  avoca- 
tions had  permitted  me ;  or  if  it  were  possible  to  have  access 
to  the  necessary  documents.  It  has  been  in  my  power,  how- 
ever, to  obtain  those  of  two  or  three  years  ago  in  a  pretty 
complete  form;  and  this  is  why  I  shall  seem  to  chuse  my 
specimens  from  that  period.  The  statements  I  shall  be  able 
to  make  will  be  sufficiently  accurate,  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  working  of  a  principle, — ^to  the  discovery  of  how  the 
method  pursued  has  been  found  to  act;  for  this  will  be  accom- 
plished whether  we  take  the  average  of  a  smaller,  or  a  greater 
tanmber  of  years.  For  if  we  shall  discover  that  the  failure 
of  these  attempts  has  been  in  consequence,  not  of  a  want  of 
"time,  but  of  a  want  of  power  in  the  means  employed,  we  can 
arrive  at  a  proper  estimate  of  the  correctness  of  their  principle. 
We  find,  from  authentic  documents  published  in  the  "  Chris- 
tian Register,"  for  1830,  that  ^ve  of  these  societies,  from 
•mong  which  some  of  the  most  opulent  are  deducted,*  amassed 
nmds  in  this  country  alone  to  the  amount  of  198,151/.;  and 
if  the  other  societies  received  in  the  same  proportion,  the  sum 
'Oiist  have  been  perhaps  nearly  double  that  amountf  In 
•Edition  to  this,  however,  we  must  not  omit  the  co-operation 
®f  Foreign  Societies,  especially  those  of  America,  the  contri- 
hitions  of  which  have  also  been  very  considerable. 

•  The  Society  for  Promoting  Chriatian  Knowledge,  and  the  Scotch 
*i«aionary  Society  are  omitted. 

t   The  following  are  the  specific  details : 

"Wesleyan  Missions £65,6(^5 

Chnrch  Missionary 47,328 

liOndon  Independent  Mission 48,226 

Baptist 17,185 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel       .         .     29,847 

Total  .         .        .    £198,161 
There  are  omitted,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  which  we  may  moderately  reckon  at  60,000 
Ajid  the  Scotch  Missionary  Society,  say  .        .        .   45,00Q 

Total  .         .         .    £293,151 
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There  is  another  way  of  making  a  calculation.  In  the  year 
1824>  it  was  hoasted  that  1000^  a  day  were  expended  upon 
the  work  of  conversion,  which  would  give  us  an  estimate  of 
<365,000^  per  annum^  devoted  to  this  great  task.*  And  you 
will  see,  presently,  that  even  this  falls  helow  the  truth  at  the 
present  day. 

But,  in  addition,  it  would  be  unjust  to  overlook  the  im- 
fnense  assistance  afforded  to  these  societies  by  that  which  is 
generally  considered  the  most  important  and  most  interesting 
in  this  country — ^the  Bible  Society.  For  a  g^eat  portion  of 
its  funds  go  indirectly  to  these  societies,  by  furnishing  them 
with  copies  of  the  Scripture — the  essential  instrument,  in 
their  idea,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  object.  The 
thirty-first  annual  report,  the  last  published,  gives  the  net 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  March  1,  1835,  at  125,721/.  Hf.! 
And  from  the  same  report  we  learn  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  Society,  during  the  thirty-one  years  of  its  existence,  amounts 
to  2, 1 21 ,640/.  1 8^.  1 1  e?4  It  appears,  moreover,  that  this  society 
alone  has  printed  nine  millions  one  hundred  and  ninety'two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  Bibles  or  New  Testaments: 
to  which,  if  we  add  the  issues  from  other  societies  in  Europe 
and  America,  amounting  to  6,140,378,  we  have  the  enormous 
aggregate  of  fifteen  millions  three  hundred  and  thirty~ihree 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  copies  of  Scripture.§ 
This  statement,  in  any  other  age,  would  have  appeared  incre- 
dible ;  and  if  the  true  way  of  working  conversion  be  the  dis- 
persion of  the  written  word,  surely  an  abundant  harvest 
might,  by  this  time,  have  been  expected ;  for  the  seed  has  not 
been  avariciously  scattered  abroad. 

But,  after  we  have  added  the  income  of  this  society  to  that 
of  the  missionary  associations  which  I  have  rehearsed,  we 

•  Quarterly  Review,  June,  1826,  p.  29. 

t  Thirty-first  Report,  Lond.  1835,  p.  156. 

t  lb.  p.  142. 

\  Pp.  145, 142.  1  do  not  know  whether  the  copies  purchased  abroad 
for  the  Society,  and  counted  in  their  nine  millions,  should  not  be  de- 
ducted from  the  foreign  issues. 
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shall  not  have  readied  the  sum  total  of  their  resources i  la 
consequence,  doubtle^ss^  of  omissions  lo  the  list  whieh  I  have 
given  you.  For  the  Missionary  Register  exhibits  a  table  of 
the  progressive  increase  of  income  enjoyed  bj  religious  Pro* 
testant  societies  from  1 823  to  1 835,  in  which  we  see  a  steady 
advance  from  367,373/.  to  778,035/*  per  annum*  the  income 
of  last  year. 

In  this  great  sum  are  not  included  grants  from  the  govern- 
ment, whether  general  or  local.     In  India,  for  instance)  is  a 
welt  appointed  church  eatahlishment,  of  bishops,  archdeacousi 
and  chaplains,  not  left  to  depend  on  contingencies^  but  amply 
provided  for,  and  able  to  devote  their  time  and  attention  to  the 
work  of  convei-fiion.     In  Ne«v  South  Wales,  the  local  govern- 
mentT  on  orders  from  this  country,  grants  500/.  a  year  to  two 
missionaries  appointed  by  tbe  Church  Missionary  Society,  to 
undertake  the  conversion  of  the  natives.f     Similar  grants  are, 
T  believe,  made  in  other  colonies,  as  in  Canada ;  and  to  the 
African  missions,  for  the  liberated  slaves,  some  support  of  a 
iimilar  character  is,  I  understand,  afforded-     So  that,  as  far  as 
tile  power  goes  which  almost  unlimited  means  can  give  towards 
^ia  object,  I  may  say  that  these  societies  possess  it. 

These  funds  are  naturaUy  directed  to  the  support  of  persons 
who  undertake  the  work  of  the  ministry;  tbeae  are  therefore, 
•cut  forth  in  every  direction ;  but  the  estimates  which  I  havo 
Wen  able  to  see  of  the  number  employed  are  so  contradictory, 
that  it  ig  not  easy  positively  to  state  it.     I  know  that  a  scien- 

'  Quoted  by  the  Rev,  E.  Bickeratethi  in  his  *'  Re-marks  on  tbe  pro- 
t^»i  of  Popery,"  p.  66. 

f  Parliamentary  Papers  on  Aboriginal  Tribes,  ordered  by  the  Hnuge 
of  Commons  to  be  printed  14th  Aug.  1834,  p.  148.     The  instrQctiona 
|iveii  by  thia  society  to  one  of  the  misaionaries,  goonds  very  unapostolioal 
to  Catholic  erira.     It  begins  thus  :  **  Instructions  of  the  Committee  of 
tie  Church  Miejaionary  Society  to  the  Eev.  W.  Watson,  atid  Mrs  Wat- 
tffH,  on  their  proceeding-  to  New  South  Wales  on  a  mumtn  to  the  aJbo*- 
rigioes  of  New  Holland,     Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord  !    The  Committee 
address  you,  Mr  and  Mrs  WaUon,  with  a  paternal  solicitude."  (^^p,\5\J^ 
Uaj  the  socict.v  episcopAl,  or  other  juria diction ,  that  it  luis  pateivtaX 
jy^bCM  orer  ordained  miaigters  of  the  Gospel?  or  sure  tliese  misaioiisMclet. 
^^rr/br  the  sochtvl 
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z^  j-j^noL^  fc  z^-w  j*mBC%  u^  ?»;•£.  .ciri  ibec  a:  fire  thonMiidt* 
Tb&T^  IS  Ls^»  per*iisa.  yirif  exi^^'ffrs^irc ;  staU,  if  we  may 
jai^  "-T  -iL*  jr;p:rd-;c  :s:  izini.ij*  lossessed.  and  deroted, 
^j^hrLzrii  :.:•  ib***  ^r^Ttifts*-  ii*  -zzi."r»£r  =.:;«i  be  considerable* 
Aj  earlr  t*  I  ?li4.  iLr  Ci.:;rri  Vlf^-rcArr  S:^eiT  alone  bad 
4I^  4^-15-  kzA  rLi  W^tTizL  wii  rficncd  lo  have  6234 
TLma  \^j  as&r.ori^-^zi  -^-.zLL  zr-'^t  -zi  1.142  ziissionaries.     W 
we  take  a  rado  trozi  u:esr-  hz.i  i^r-J  -*  *-  *^*  income  of  the 
oiLen,  it  wo:ild  srire  ns  uiwiri*  c:  3-»J.  exclusive  of  tb» 
American  &::d  odier  foreigr;  niissiozi&ries,  who  are  very  nu- 
merous.    Be  this,  howerer.  as  it  mar,  I  have  no  hesitation  im 
saving,  that  thej  are  three  or  four  times  the  number  wbid^ 
the  Catholic  Church  emplovs. 

These  men  are  sent  forth  provided  widi  every  thing  neces-* 
sary  for  the  work;  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  left  des- 
titute; they  have  not  merely  sufficient  to  secure  their  subsis— 
tence,  but  enough  to  give  them  that  station  in  the  places  wber^ 
the  mission  lies,  which  ensures  them  a  certain  character  and- 
weight,  so  fiar  as  station  can  procure  them.     The  allowancea 
given  to  the  different  missionaries  varies  with  the  places  t^am 
which  they  are  sent.     To  some,  as  to  the  American  mission.'— 
aries,  there  is  an  allowance  made  of  100^.  a  year;  in  otbei 
countries,  particularly  in  Asia,  this  goes  as  high  as  240^., ' 
40/.  additiotuil  if  the  missionary  be  married,  and  20/.  moi 
for  each  of  his  children.     The  clergyman  at  the  Cape  of  Goo^^d 
llopo  has  300/.;  and  in  the  Australian  mission,  of  whiclx  I 

spoke  just  now,  there  are  two  missionaries  with  an  alio  wan  <'  ^^ 
of  ilOO/.  a  your.  It  is  plain  that  here  can  be  no  thought  ci^^or 
iinxirty  for  the  euros  of  the  day,  but  that  it  is  in  the  power  ^'  of 
thti  iniNHioiiary  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  importa^^^^-^^ 
work  which  ho  has  taken  in  hand.  I  may  just  note,  casuaJl-^'j* 
bronuNo  I  shall  enter  more  fully  upon  the  subject  next  tico^^^^^ 
tliat  tho  uiissionarios  sent  out  by  the  See  of  Rome,  or  bj 
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cougregatloQ  devoted  to  that  object}  receive  not  more  th&u 
from  25^.  to  SOL  per  annum. 

Here,  theu^  we  have  all  the  human  elements  that  can  be 
x'equired  to  produce  great  effects ;  and  all  that  can  be  done  by 
education,  by  abundant  means,  and  bj  efficient  supportj  ought 
certainly  to  be  here  expected, 

JBj  way  of  confirmation,  I  will  give  you  the  remarks  of 
X>r  Buchanan  regarding  India,  one  of  the  most  important 
tiieatres  of  Missionai*j  labours  at  the  present  day.  He  had 
resided  many  years  in  that  country,  and  to  his  active  and  en- 
^t-g-etic  representations  J  the  establishment  of  an  episcopal  see 
*^i  India  is  mainly  owing,  **  No  Christian  nation/*  he  ob- 
serves, "  ever  possessed  such  an  ej:Unsive  field  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Christian  ft^ith,  as  that  afforded  to  us  by  our 
^^^fluence  over  the  hundred  million  natives  of  Hindoostan, 
^o  other  nation  ever  possessed  such  facilities  for  the  exten- 
«xoii  of  its  faithi  as  we  now  have  in  tbe  government  of  a 
I*assive  people,  who  yield  subnusslvely  to  our  mild  sway, 
^^verence  our  principles,  and  acknowledge  our  dominion  to 
*^  ^  a  blessing."*  So  that  the  modern  missionary  is  not  like 
^^^  Apostle  going  forth  into  a  barbarous  and  unconquered 
^untry,  plunging  at  once  among  wild  and  savage  natives, 
^  a  lamb  in  the  midst  of  wolves,  without  any  defence  save 
i  own  innocence  and  confidence  in  God,  and  preaching  a 
^kspel  exactly  opposed  to  all  their  feelings,  interests,  and 
^tits;  but,  in  most  instances,  he  goes  forth  with  all  possible 
*^otection,  and  with  every  facility  for  undertaking  his  work. 
Now  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  results  of  these  immense 
■Reparations.  I  must  take  necessarily,  the  subject,  in  detail; 
^^-^^d  I  will  begin  with  India,  and  thence  pass,  successively,  to 
^F^^ler  countries  which  appear  to  merit  any  particular  obser- 
■"^^^^lon,  I  regret  being  obliged  to  leave  aside  what  I  think 
■  '^'^'oul^  bave  been  au  interesting  view  of  the  subject*  I  had 
H  ^^IJected  a  number  of  passages  from  different  reporU  oi  \Sex^ 
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Missionary  Societies  through  several  years,  to  show  how^  by 
a  singular  coincidence,  in  every  case  they  speak  of  hopes,  of 
promises,  of  expectations,  of  what  is  going  to  be  done,  and 
what  may  be  looked  for  after  a  few  years,  but  never  of  what 
has  been  done,  of  conversions  made,  of  persons  who  have  been 
induced  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Christ.  This  investig^ti<Mi 
would  have  led  us  over  almost  all  the  field  of  missionary  cul- 
tivation, and  would  have  afforded  everywhere  the  same  re- 
sults. I  am  obliged,  however,  to  pass  it  over  on  account  of 
the  extensive  range  we  have  still  to  traverse. 

In  India,  there  are  several  societies,  or  religious  bodies, 
which  dedicate  themselves  to  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  and  the  conversion  of  heathen  natives.  That  which 
naturally  first  merits  attention,  is  the  church  connected  with 
the  Establishment  of  this  country ;  the  one  which  has  all  the 
support  that  a  wealthy,  or,  at  least,  a  well  provided.  Episcopal 
Establishment  can  possibly  give.  Now,  to  ascertain  what  has 
been  done  by  its  mission,  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  reports, 
given  us  by  the  active  and  zealous  bishop  of  Calcutta,  Dr  Heber. 
He  made  a  visitation  of  a  great  portion  of  India,  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  religion,  and  the  prospects  held  out  to  the 
labours  of  conversion.  He  does,  indeed,  every  now  and  then, 
mention  converts,  members  of  the  Established  Church,  whom 
he  found  in  different  places.  For  instance,  at  Benares,  which 
contains  a  population  of  582,000  souls,  he  confirmed  14;  and 
the  number  of  Christians,  according  to  his  calculation,  was 
one  hundred.  Now,  one  would  be  induced  to  suppose,  at 
first  sight,  that  these  were  converts,  properly  speaking,  made 
from  the  natives,  in  consequence  of  sermons,  or  other  instruc- 
tions of  the  missionaries,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity were  expounded  to  them.  His  own  account  very  soon 
undeceives  us  in  this  respect.  For,  speaking  of  Chumar, 
he  says, — "  The  labours  of  the  missionaries  have,  after  all, 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  wives  of  the  British  soldiersy  who 
have  alreadif  lost  caste  by  their  marriage^  or  to  such  Mussul- 
wans  or  Hindoos   as,   of   their  own   biccot^,  ^TOTCi'^^A\  Vj 
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euriosity,  or  u  better  mAtlve,  have  come  to  their  schools  or 
churches "  Nor  must  we  suppose,  that  hy  these  he  means 
actual  coiiTerts:  for  thus  he  writes  of  them,—**  The  number 
of  these  inquirers  after  truthy  is,  I  understand,  even  now, 
not  incouMderable^  and  increasing  daily-  But  /  must  *ay, 
that  of  actual  converts ,  except  soidieri  wives ,  I  have  met 
with  veri^  few,  and  these,  I  thinks  have  been  all  tnade  h^f  the 
Archdeacoii/'  (Corrie.)*  So  that,  in  a  very  large  district  of 
populous  towns,  the  converts  have  been  only  at  the  rate  of 
100  out  of  582,000  natives;  and  these  are  almost,  without 
exception,  individuals  who  had  already  lost  caste,  by  having 
married  Europeans,  and  who  have  been  naturally  drawn  to 
embrace  the  religion  of  their  husbands,  hy  this  circumstance^ 
rather  than  by  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries* 

In  another  place  the  Bishop  says,^ — **  These  native  Chris- 
tians, who  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Presidency,  (Bengal,)  do  not  exceed  in  number,  at  most,  500 
adults,  who  are  chiefly  at  the  stations  of  Benares,  Chumar, 
Buxar,  Meerut,  and  Agra,  a  large  proportion,  being  the  wives 
<tf  European  soldie7*s/*'\  Now,  this  is  a  yery  important  eon- 
iession ;  for  here  we  have  the  number  of  native  Christians, 
out  of  the  immense  population  of  several  millions,  comprised 
in  that  Presidency,  reduced  to  five  hundred  adults ;  and  most 
of  these  belonging  to  the  class  I  have  described*  Not  that 
I  mean  to  cast  any  imputation  on  them,  for  they  surely  are 
not  the  worae  for  having  lost  caste  among  their  heathen 
csountryraen,  or  for  being  united  in  marriage  with  Europeans; 
not  but  that  I  consider  the  soul  of  the  meanest  and  poorest 
in  the  lowest  caste,  equal,  in  the  estimation  of  God,  to  that 
of  the  Rajpoot,  or  tVie  most  distinguished  Brahman  of  the 
land; — ^but,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  efficacy  of  a  system, 
we  are  bound  to  estimate  it  by  the  influence  which  it  pos- 
•eases  i  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  Bishop  does  not  attribute 


•  ••  Narrative  of  a  joamoy  ihrgugh  ibe  Upper  Proviaoes  of  lodia/' 
id  tMi.  vol.  i.  p,  395. 
/  Vol  hi.  p.  33S. 
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the  conversions  made,  to  the  doctrines  preached  bj  the  mii- 
tionaries,  so  much  as  to  the  circumstance  of  these  miin 
women  haying  married  Europeans,  and  being  east  offlij 
their  own  people. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  collect  the  scattered  notices  of 
conversions  mentioned  in  his  tour ;  and  have  found  both 
points  fully  confirmed, — ^the  small  number  of  the  convert^ 
and  their  being  persons  already  rejected  from  their  ovn 
religion.  Thus,  at  Buxar,  mention  is  made  of  on0  oonnrt 
of  Mr  Corrie,  widow  of  a  sergeant^  and  another  of  Mr  Fll- 
mer*s,  o£  the  same  character.*  Again,  at  Agrai  we  han  I 
small  congregation,  consisting  of  about  twenty  individnili^ 
also  formed  by  the  Archdeacon  :f  but  a  few  pag^  afiffi 
we  find  all  the  native  Christians  of  that  district  described  V 
descendants  of  JEuropeans.^  At  one  place  he  speaks  of  (M 
converts ;  §  in  another  he  says,  **  this  is  the  third  or  fowA  ^ 
Christian  of  whom  I  have  heard,  as  dispersed  through  thi  ^ 
hilly  provinees."ir 

But  it  is  not  difficult  to  collect  sufficient  acknowledgmenti  ^ 
from  this  writer  and  eye-witness,  of  a  total  failure  in  ths  ' 
Indian  Church  missions.     In  one  place,  he  writes  to  Sir  W«^ 
Horton,  that  **  instances  of  actual  conversion  to  Christiaiiitf 
are  very  rare.'*||     Again,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs  Douglas,  h*  I 
says,  that  "  certainly  very  few  have  as  yet  embraced  Chri»"  * 
tianity;"**  and,  on  another  occasion,  he  admits  that  barelj 
sufficient  Indians  and  Mussulmans  have  become  ChristiaXA 
to  show  conversion  possible.jj* 

But,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  Bishop  Heber  looked  to* 
wards  the  south,  as  the  great  seat  of  Protestantism  in  Indi-*^ 
and  was  wont  to  say,  as  his  chaplain  relates,  <'  There  is  tl^' 
strength  of  the  Protestant  cause."§§  So  confirmed  was  h^  •* 
this  idea  before  he  visited  the  country,  as  to  send  regardJ-^ 
it,  what  must  be  called  exceedingly  exaggerated  accous'^^ 

•  VoL  u.  p.  334.  t  lb.  p.  839.  J  lb.  p.  342.  §  lb.  p.     ^ 

f  lb.  p.  261,         D  Vol.  iii,  p.  263.        ••  lb.  v-  261.        \\  lb.  p.  ^  ^ 

§§  Report  of  P.  C .  "R.  ^oc,  l^'il ,  ^.  ^^. 
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HiYior  to  England.  For  instance,  he  thus  writes; — "  You  are 
^11  aware  of  the  considerable  uumber  (I  believe  about  40,000) 
of  Protestant  Cbristiana  ia  different  parts  of  the  Presidency, 
the  spiritual  children  of  Schwartz  and  his  successors/'* 
Now,  hear  a  passage,  from  a  letter  written  eleven  days  later ^ 
' — **  The  mimber  is  gradually  increasing,  and  there  are  now 
in  the  south  of  India  about  two  hundred  Protestant  congre* 
gatloDSi  the  numbers  of  which  have  been  sometimes  vaguely 
stated  at  40,000.  I  doubt  whether  they  reach  15,000;  but 
even  this,  all  things  considered,  is  certainly  a  great  num- 
berJf 
^  And  certainly  it  is  a  great  number,  and,  I  have  no  hesitar* 
Von  in  saying,  very  much  too  great  j  as  I  shall  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  show  you*  Those  missions  were  established  in  1706, 
consequently  had  been  in  ejcistence  a  hundred  years ;  but  dating 
them  only  from  the  time  of  Schwartz,  they  had  been  at  least 
56  years  in  what  may  be  considered  their  most  flourishing 
state.  Schwartz  enjoyed  very  peculiar  advantages ;  he  became 
m  favourite  of  the  reigning  prince,  the  Hajah  of  Tanjore,  whose 
nephew  and  successor,  the  present  Maha  Rajah  Sambogi,  he 
instructed,  although  the  prince  never  embraced  Christianity; 
he   was  often   his  mediator  with   the  British  Government, 

Iriee  he  saved  Tanjore,  and,  on  several  occasions,  levied  the 
ibute  of  rebellious  provinces  %  and  being  a  man  of  excellent 
laracter  and  exemplary  life,  the  prince  used  to  tell  him^  that 
A  wished  him  to  make  Christians  of  all  his  subjects,  so  as  to 
fform  them,  if  possible,  from  their  wicked  practices.f  These 
ere  very  great  advantages,  and  they  arc  acknowledged  as 
luch  by  the  Bishop,  w*ho  says  that  Schwartz  did  more  than 
any  other  person  who  has  been  in  India.  And  what  was  his 
success  ?  He  is  said  to  have  converted  seven  thousand  natives  ;§ 
ad  as  I  think  you  will  see,  that  these  missions  have  been  in  a 
of  decay,  rather  than  of  improvement,  since  his  death, 

•  Vol.  iii-  p.  144.  t  Ih.  p.  480- 

1 1  Baohanao*  p*  77^     Momoir  of  the  Hev.  IL  M&rt^u,  1^*16,  ^.^*&1* 
f  Heber,  Q>id. 
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you  will  perceiye  what  a  farther  diminution  must  be  made  of 
the  15,000  Christians. 

The  Bishop,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  for  he  died  during 
the  yisitation,  went  to  that  part  of  India,  and  has  given  us  an 
exact  report  of  what  Christians  he  there  found.  He  came, 
therefore,  to  Tanjore,  the  head-quarters  of  Schwartz,  where 
no  Bishop  had  ever  been  before,  and  confirmed  all  those  who 
were  ready  for  that  rite.  The  number  of  these  was^/S/Zy,  and 
the  number  of  communicants  in  the  whole  congregation  was 
fifty-seven.*  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Trichinopoli,  another 
most  important  mission,  and  the  number  for  confirmation  was 
eleven  /f  Instead,  then,  of  the  40.000 — instead  of  the  1 5,000,  to 
which  that  number  was  subsequently  reduced — in  two  of  the 
most  populous  places  where  Schwartz  laboured  in  person,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  heads  of  the  mission,  were  found  eleven, 
and  fifty  Christians  to  be  confirmed !  Now,  make  any  estimate 
of  the  population  you  please, — make  any  proportion  for  the 
number  of  Christians  in  other  places,  and  it  will  be  difficult 
to  suppose  that  they  were  any  thing  like  1 5,000.  The  Bishop 
himself  acknowledges,  that  so  far  from  these  missions  being 
in  progress, — so  far  from  the  number  of  Christians  daily  in* 
creasing — so  far  from  considering  it  the  spot  whither  to  look 
for  the  prospects  of  the  Protestant  religion — ^they  are  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation  and  decay.  "  The  missions,  however,* 
he  thus  writes,  '<  are  in  a  state  which  requires  much  help  and 
restoration ;  their  funds,  which  were  considerable,  have  been 
much  dilapidated  since  the  time  of  Schwartz,  by  the  pious 
men  (but  quite  ignorant  of  the  world)  who  have  succeeded 
him;  and  though  I  find  great  piety  and  good  will,  I  could  wish 
a  little  more  energy  in  their  proceedings  at  present."]; 

But  we  have  another  very  important  document  on  this 
head,  which  is  the  report  of  a  formal  visitation,  sent  to  examine 

•  Letter  by  Kohloff,  the  Missionary,  ib.  vol.  iii.  p.  405. 
t  P.  499.     The  Chaplain  reckons  them  at  fifteen.     **  Report/'  til 
«vp.  p.  24. 

X  VoV.  iii.  p.  466. 
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mto  the  state  of  those  mt83ioti&.  The  report  is  signed  b  j  Kohloff 
and  Sperschneider,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  miasion  in  the 
years  from  1820  to  1823,  The  report  states  that  there  are 
twelve  native  congregations,  and  that  each  of  these  congrega- 
tions consists  of  from  five  to  twelve  villages ;  bo  that  we  have 
the  state  of  religion  in  11 1  villages.  Now,  what  do  yoa  think 
is  the  number  of  Christians  in  these  hundred  and  eleven 
villages?  Why,  in  1823,  they  are  given  aa  1388!  So  that, 
the  number  first  stated  at  forty  thousand,  then  at  fifteen 
thousaod,  is,  by  the  report  of  the  missionaries  themselves, 
reduced  to  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight!  And  these 
missions,  observe,  were  founded  between  1 730  and  1744.  But 
it  appears  from  these  reports,  that  between  1820  and  1823» 
there  w^as  an  increase  of  83,  so  that  some  improvement,  at 
least,  had  taken  place*  But,  by  compariog  the  returns  of  bap- 
tiams  with  those  of  deaths,  within  that  period,  we  find  an  ex* 
cess  of  74  births  over  the  deaths,  and  consequently,  the  number 
of  persons  who  joined  the  congregation  in  four  years,  was  95 
^d,  in  fact,  the  same  report,  in  another  place,  speaks  of  nine 
adult  baptisms  in  that  inter  vol.*  Here,  then,  is  a  mission, 
considered  by  the  Bishop  as  the  strongest  part  of  the  Protes- 
tant force  in  India,  which  had  been  founded  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  had  flourished  fifty  or  sixty  from  the  time  of 
the  man  who  had  done  marvels  worthy  of  the  Apostolic  age; 
and  the  result  of  all,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  is  a  congrega* 


•  ••  Report  of  P.  C.  K.  Soc/*  Lond,  IB25,  p.  110. 
Christiani  ii  stated — 

In  1830,  -         -         1305 

1835,  -         -         1388 

Increase  in  four  joars^        63 
Cbildren  baptised  in  that  period , 
Deaths,        ,         .         -         -        - 

Excels  of  birthSf       -        -        - 


The  number  of 


333 
140 


74 


The  nine  converts  are  thus  diftributed  : — in  1820,  three;  1831,  (me: 
IB'22,  ow:  lS23./ottr,  Tbe  number  of  baptisms  tbua  given,  would,  ac- 
cording to  tb^  ordinary  rules  of  calculation,  give  oearly  tbe  same  resalt 
as  10  the  ntimberE  of  the  conj^rcgatioD, — that  is,  about  \^5Q« 
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tion  of  little  more  than  1300  Christians,  in  a  popnlation  of 
one  hundred  and  eleven  villages,  with  an  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  of  74  in  four  years ;  while  the  augmentation  bj  con- 
version from  heathenism  is  at  the  rate  of  mne  in  four  yean^ 
or  an  average  of  two  in  every  year!  I  ask  you  if  this  is  a 
flattering  picture  of  the  prospects  or  rather  prog^ss  of  the 
Gospel,  preached  as  it  has  been  there? 

But  I  must  not  conclude  the  account  of  this  mission  wit]i<- 
out  observing,  that  the  visitors,  at  the  same  time,  expressed 
their  regret,  that  the  mission  should  be  in  such  a  dreadful  state 
of  decay.  They  acknowledge,  that  the  number  of  converts 
in  these  four  years  was  indeed  small,  but  that,  considering  the 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  to  which  the  Christians  of  that 
country  are  exposed,  the  increase  is  worthy  of  notice.*  They 
complain  too,  of  serious  abuses;  observing  that,  at  Vatister* 
goody,  the  children  are  badly  instructed,  to  such  an  extent, 
that  all  hopes  of  having  worthy  Christians  must  cease,  till  an 
improvement  takes  place ;  and  that  some  Christians  yet  live 
in  a  state  of  bigamy;  that  at  Serfajeerasahpooram  thej  prao- 
tise  heathenish  customs ;  that  at  Manickramam  they  are  in 
the  lowest  state  of  religious  ignorance;  that  at  Tarasarami 
and  Kawastalam,  neglect  of  religion  is  so  scandalous,  that  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  excommunicate  several  familieStf 
I  could  bring  much  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  sad  decay  in 
these  missions ;  but  I  beg  simply  to  refer  you  to  the  20th  Re- 
port of  the  Missionary  Register,  in  which  we  read  of  bitter 
disappointments.  One  missionary,  at  Tranquebar,  expresses 
a  wish,  that  he  could  communicate  any  instance  of  conversion 
wrought  by  God's  grace,  and  a  regret  at  "  the  slow  prog^ress, 
which  till  now  has  appeared,  in  the  ancient  and  venerable  mis- 
sions on  the  Coromandel  coast/'}     And  another  complains 


•  lb.  p.  103. 
t  lb.  p.  4 — 8.     Bishop  Heber  likewise  complains  of  the  diisenaioDS 
between  the  pastors  and  their  flocks,  and  of  the  tyrannioal  and  fanatical 
eonduct  of  the  former,  to.  iiL  p.  444. 

J  P.  158. 
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fiom  Travanoore,  that  the  real  efficacy  of  the  miuionaries  in 
the  preceding  year  had  been  but  small.* 

But  even  here  I  must  modify  the  returns  I  have  given 
still  £Eirther :  because  I  find  it  asserted,  by  an  authority  of 
great  weight,  and  I  have  reason  to  think,  that  these  conver- 
sions of  Schwartz  and  his  followers,  were  chiefly  among  the 
half-castes,  or  descendants  of  Europeans.     Martyn,  the  same 
missionary  whom  I  alluded  to  before,  a  man  for  whose  char- 
acter every  one  must  feel  the  greatest  esteem,  and  who  al- 
N  irays  speaks  with  such  liberality  of  others,  and  so  simply  and 
unaffectedly  of  his  own  failures,  that  we  most  consider  him  an 
inthority  above  suspicion,  thus  writes  in  his  private  journal. 
** Schwartz  and  Kohloff,  and  Jonecke,  kept  a  school  for  half- 
eute  children,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Tanjore,  but 
vent  every  night  to  the  Tanjore  Church  to  meet  about  sixty 
« leventy  of  the  King^s  regiment,  who  used  to  assemble  for 
^brotional  purposes;  afterwards  he  officiated  to  their  wives 
•ad  children  in  Portuguese."!     Such  is  the  account  of  his 
Uxmrs;  how  di£Perent  from  the  one  sent  over  at  first  I     I  do 
^  say  that  it  was  intended  to  deceive ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
b  lome  way  or  other,  the  most  exaggerated  picture  of  the 
iQeeess  of  these  missions  in  India,  and  elsewhere,  have  been 
pobliihed  in  England. 

Bat  Bishop  Heber  has  some  very  striking  passages  regarding 
fteir  prospects  of  success,  and  what  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
present  condition  of  India;  and  even  those  who  may  not  ac- 
knowledge his  views  to  be  well  grounded,  must  admit  them  to 
hare  been  based  on  what  he  himself  had  seen. — When  he 
speaks  of  conversion  in  India  as  next  to  impossible,  he  must 
htve  had  the  experience  of  the  past  to  warrant  him  in  such  a 
eonclusion.  He  thus  speaks  of  a  Mohammedan  impostor  who 
Was  travelling  about  the  country: — '*  But  how  long  a  time  must 
flliqwe  before  any  Christian  teacher  in  India  can  hope  to  be 
Ani  loved  and  honoured !  Yet,  surely,  there  is  some  encourage- 
■mt  to  patient  labour,  which  a  Christian  minister  may  dem^ 
^P.jes.  fP.  354. 
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i'rozn  the  success  of  such  men  as  these  in  India — inasihneb  si 
where  others  can  succeed  in  obtaining  a  favourable  hetrbg, 
the  time  may  surely  he  expected^  through  Go^t  hUssing^  iD&e* 
our  endeavours  also  may  receive  their  fruity  and  our  hUherio 
barren  Church  may,  <  keep  house,  and  be  a  jojful  mother  of 
children.'  '**  Again,  in  another  passage,  "With  regard  to  tha 
conversion  of  the  natives,  a  beginning  has  been  made,  and 
though  it  is  a  beginning  only,  I  think  it  a  very  promising  one.' 

This,  surely,  will  show  us  sufficiently,  what  his  feelings  were 
regarding  the  barrenness  or  fertility  of  the  Church  which  lie 
represented.     But  with  regard  to  the  missions  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  India,  we  have  also  several  striking  documeDtf 
in  the  reports  of  different  years.     For  instance,  in  the  jetf 
1827,  in  the  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  there  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Professor  Craven» 
in  which  he  states,  that  in  regard  to  conversion,  they  have  •* 
yet  done  nothing  to  satisfy  the  unbounded  zeal,  which,  inteni 
on  its  object,  does  not  calculate  the  obstacles  opposed  to  it: 
this  would  not  surprise  the  Society  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
serve,  but  all  that  it  was  possible  to  do,  with  the  divine  blessiDB* 
YfdA' attempted  at  present,  by  Mr  Christian,  one  of  the  Society' 
missionaries.!     In  the  following  year,  we  have  another  repo^» 
and  at  p.  49,  the  same  gentleman  speaks  of  a  mission  opeO^ 
by  Mr  Christian,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  wb^^ 
seemed  to  be  particularly  promising,  from  the  circumsta*^** 
of  the  natives  not  being  under  the  prejudices  of  caste;  "  ap^ 
judice,"  he  writes,  "  which  has  been  hitherto  found  insuj>*'^ 
able  by  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  zealous  and  most  exempli 
missionaries."     We  have  here  the  admission  of  an  obsta^ 
which  has  been  found  insuperable,  by  the  most  zealous  *d* 
gifted  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Bishop  Heber  remarks,  "  Except  in  Calcutta  itself,  and  i*^ 

neighbourhood,  there  is  actually  no  sect  worth  naming  except 

the  Church  of  England."^     Of  course  he  is  speaking  of  th^ 

•  Tom.  iU.  p.  837.  f  P.  U4. 

\  Tom.  m.  ^.  ^11. 
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Protestants;  for  I  sh&U  show  you  at  our  next  meeting  that 
ibere  are  very  considerable  congregations  of  native  Catholics 
some  districts,  and  I  hope  you  will  see  that  there  are  more 
Catholics  in  some  towcis^  than  there  are  Protestants  acknow^ 
dged  to  be  in  the  whole  Presidency  itself,  by  missionaries 
who  are  necessarily  interested,  at  least  in  not  diminishing  the 
Siamber  of  oonversions.  But  there  is  another  class  of  Pro- 
testants exceedingly  actire  and  zealous,  I  mean  the  Baptists, 
of  whose  establishment  I  before  spoke,  and  who  have  parti- 
cularly distinguished  themselves  in  making  and  disseminating 
translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Now,  a  few  years  back, 
the  Abbe  Dubois,  who  had  been  for  thirty  years  in  India,  had 
pablicly  stated  that  not  a  single  convert  had  been  made  by  the 
Protestant  missionaries*  He  was  answered,  and  particularly 
Ijy  several  missionaries  who  had  themselves  been  there ;  and 
I  will  first  quote  one,  who  has  been  very  much  distinguished 
u  &  sealous  upholder  of  the  missionary  establishments  thure, 
Mp  Hough,  speaking  of  the  Anglican  missioi^.  Here  was 
to  opportunity  naturally  and  necessarily  of  bringing  forward 
My  examples  of  conversion,  and  thus  confuting  this  bold  as- 
sertion. Listen  therefore  how  he,  in  the  first  place,  meets  it. 
'*But  while  I  thus  explain  the  means  which  Protestant  mis- 
"ouaries  employ  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  Hindoo- 
^%  and  maintain,  in  opposition  to  the  Abbe  Dubois*  aseer- 
yoa  to  the  contrary,  that  they  are  more  likely  to  accompliish 
^t  end  than  any  which  the  Jesuits  have  used,  I  nevertheless 
o^g  to  state,  that,  without  God's  blessing,  they  do  not  depend 
^on  aui/  means  of  success.  Truly  do  I  concur  with  him  in 
"pinion,  as  he  re -states  his  position,  that  under  existing  cir- 
^ittwtaaces,  there  is  no  human  possibility  of  converting  the 
ttadoos."  Here,  then,  is  the  express  acknowledgment  of  a 
*»<i«4ionary  who  has  been  among  them,  that,  under  existing 
tifcumstances,  there  is  no  human  possibility  of  converting 
ri^Hindoos*  Had  conversions  taken  place,  could  he  have 
^B  this  ?  would  he  not  have  stated  them,  when  proicessei^^ 
^menog-  to  sueb  a  decided  denial?     Mr  Townley  reipVie^t 
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on  behalf  of  the  Baptists,  and  what  I  am  going  to  read  from 
his  answer  is  interesting,  because  in  it  he  speaks  of  what  has 
been  effected  by  other  missionary  societies :  ''  My  object  is 
not  so  much  to  count  the  number  of  converts  upon  whose 
sincerity  we  may  rely,  as  to  show  from  my  own  experience 
that  the  work  of  conversion  is  actually  begun  in  India." 
Actually  begun  in  India!  and  he  is  speaking  of  the  years 
1823  and  1824,  and  consequently  of  more  than  thirty  yean 
after  the  roclety  had  begun  its  labours  I  He  does  not  then 
even  pretend  to  mention  actual  converts,  but  only  to  show  that 
the  work  has  begun,  which  he  thus  demonstrates :  **  I  have 
g^ven  three  cases  at  least  of  native  converts  who  have  come 
under  my  personal  observation,  and  of  whose  real  conversion 
I  can  speak  with  some  confidence.  When  I  left  Bengal,  in 
the  month  of  November,  1822,  there  was  one  Hindoo,  con- 
cerning whom  the  missionaries  in  Calcutta  had  hopes  that  he 
was  really,  from  upright  motives,  seeking  admission  into  the 
Christian  Church;  these  hopes  have  been  subsequently 
streng^ened,  and  he  has  been  actually  baptised.  Herein 
there  has  been  a  similarity  between  the  first  fruit  of  mis- 
sionary exertions  reaped  by  the  London  Society,  and  thai 
gathered  by  the  Baptist  missionaries.  The  first  Hindoo 
convert  effected  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  was  won  to  the  cross  of  Christ 
after  the  society  had  commenced  its  operations  in  India  about 
seven  years;  the  London  Society  in  Calcutta  have  obtained 
their  first  convert  after  about  the  same  lapse  of  time.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  Church  Society  reaped  their  first 
fruits  at  Burdwan  also,  after  having  the  faith  and  patience 
of  their  missionaries  put  to  the  test,  during  a  period  of  about 
the  same  duration."* 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  admission  that  three  societies  had 

been  for  seven  years  labouring  before  they  obtained  a  single 

convert ;  and  the  writer  does  not  pretend  to  say,  that  from 

this  beginning  any  great  increase  subsequently  followed;  fer 

•  Britiah  Crit.  Jan.  1835. 
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on  the  contrary,  the  first  passage  just  read  by  me  is  com- 
pletely at  Yariance  with  this  supposition.     Now  a  periodical 
particularly  attached  to   the   interests   of  the    Established 
Church,  takes  notice  of  these  observations,  and  expresses  its 
astonishment  that  such  acknowledgment  should  be  made  by 
tbe  very  individuals  who  make  tours  from  time  to  time,  to 
describe  the  fruits  and  success  of  their  missionary  labours, 
as  most  satisfactory,  and  lead  their  hearers  to  suppose  tbat 
Uie  Indians  are  becoming  Christians  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands.    "  Mr  Hough   and  Mr  Townley,**  the  critic   says, 
"reply  that>  to  the  best  of  their  belief,  ten  or  twelve  real 
oonversions  have  taken  place.     Is  this  the  language  of  Mr 
Townley  in  the  sermons  which  he  delights  to  preach  in  all 
the  market  towns  in  the  kingdom?     Is  this  the  language  of 
^  Parsons,  who  has  harangued  so  many  Church  missionary 
**i8eting8  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer  ?     We  can  only 
■*y>  that  we  never  met  with  one  of  their  hearers  who  viewed 
tie  business  in  this  light."* 

And  I  think  that  any  one  who  recollects  the  statements 
popularly  put  forth,  will  ag^ee  that  it  was  not  the  impression 
*>iacle  on  his  mind,  that  the  work  of  conversion  had  succeeded 
^  Tery  ill  as  this ;  that,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves,  they  had  been  disappointed  of  their 
**<^;  that  after  so  many  years  since  these  societies  have 
^^^  established,  their  success  is  now  questioned;  and  that 
•^  seven  years  labour,  they  only  obtained  one  convert  each, 
^  BOoh  immense  expense,  with  such  great  trouble,  and  with 
'^  an  expenditure  of  personal  labour. 

Ai  the  year  1823,  a  letter  was  addressed  by  a  Mr  Ware,  at 
**>>ibridg^,  to  a  celebrated  Brahman,  who  some  years  after 
*caiQe  better  known  in  this  country.  Ram  Mahoun  Roy,  who 
^  ^ften  spoken  of  as  a  convert  to  Christianity ;  although 
^^^  are  strong  reasons  to  suppose  that  he  never  was  com- 
f^^ly  weaned  from  his  affection  for  the  religion  of  his  own 
^^'^Jitry.  One  question  put  to  him  among  others  was,  "VJWt 
•  Ibid. 
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is  the  true  success  of  the  great  efforts  which  have  been  iiiad« 
for  the  conversion  of  the  native  Indians  to  Christiamty?" 
His  answer  is  dated  the  2d  of  February,  1824,  and  was  pub- 
lished at  Calcutta  by  the  Kev.  Mr  Adams  in  the  same  year. 
I  am  not  now  going  to  speak  my  own  words,  but  to  quote  those 
of  another  person  ;  and  as  they  have  been  published  by  a 
missionary,  or  minister  of  the  Established  Church,  I  trust  I 
am  bringing  such  authority,  to  make  good  my  point,  as  those 
who  might  be  inclined  not  to  take  my  assertion  without  proof, 
will  not  consistently  reject.  "  It  is  a  very  delicate  matter," 
he  says,  '*to  answer  this  question;  because  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries at  Serampore  have  determined  formally  to  contra- 
dict whoever  dares  to  express  the  slightest  doubt  regarding 
the  success  of  their  labours;  and  have  on  different  occasions 
given  the  public  to  understand  that  their  proselytes  are  not 
only  numerous,  but  well  conducted.  But  the  young  Baptist 
missionaries  at  Calcutta,  although  they  are  second  to  no 
other  class  of  missionaries  in  abilities  and  learning,  or  in 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christianity,  have  had  the  sincerity 
publicly  to  confess  that  the  number  of  proselytes,  after  six 
years  of  grievous  labour,  does  not  exceed  four.  The  Inde- 
pendent missionaries,  also,  of  this  city,  who  have  even  greater 
means  at  conmiand  than  the  Baptists,  allow  with  sincerity 
that  their  labours,  after  a  missionary  career  of  seven  years, 
have  not  produced  above  one  proselyte."* 

Such,  then,  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  labours  of  an- 
other of  the  most  important  societies  engaged  in  the  conver- 
sion of  India;  and  that  I  may  not  have  to  return  again  to 
it,  I  will  briefly  mention  the  mission  which  it  endeavoured 
to  establish,  in  the  Burmese  empire,  by  means  of  Mr  Judson 
and  his  lady.  They  resided  there  a  number  of  years,  and 
published  their  own  journal.  The  result  of  their  mission, 
from  their  own  confession,  was,  that  after  seven  years,  they 
had  not  made  a  single  convert ;  that,  after  the  seventh  year, 
they  received  one,  and  that  he  afterwards  brought  another, 
•  Nouvcau  Journal  Asiatiaue,  to.  ii.  p.  a^. 
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80  that  in  tlie  end  they  had  four  proselytes;  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  hreaking  out,  the  mission  was  broken  up.* 
Here,  then,  we  have  tihe  same  mystical  number  of  seven 
years,  which  seems  to  mark  the  period  of  barren  and  fruit- 
less exertions  of  every  society,  again  spent  in  the  task  of 
conversion;  at  the  end  of  which  the  Church  consisted  of 
only  one  convert,  and,  in  two  or  three  subsequent  years,  was 
fiurther  increased  to  four.     We  have,  described  in  the  journal 
of  these  simple  persons,  how  they  attempted  the  work  of 
conversion.     We  find  that  it  was  by  presenting  the  natives 
with  the  Bible,  and  desiring  them  to  read  it,  fancying  that,  in 
this  way,  they  might  be  brought  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity. 

There  is  another  society  whose  labours  are  directed  to 
heathen  India,  but  of  whose  success  I  have  yet  said  nothing. 
I  allude  to  the  Scotch  Missionary  Society,  founded  in  1794. 
The  pamphlet  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  contains  an  eloquent 
*Qd  sensible  address  made  to  the  society  in  May  of  last  year, 
oy  the  Scotch  Assembly's  first  missionary  to  India,  Mr  Duff. 
He  details  in  an  interesting  manner,  the  defects  of  the  system 
hitherto  followed,  and  dwells  on  the  difficulties  to  which  the 
"ittssionary  is  subjected  when  he  attempts  to  preach  the  gospel. 
He  is  perplexed  whence  to  draw  his  evidences,  or  to  what  au- 
thority he  should  appeal.  If  he  speak  of  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  Scriptures,  the  Brahman  immediately  meets  him 
^ith  the  Vedas,  and  attempts  to  show  as  strong  grounds  for 
theb  divine  authority.  If  the  Christian  appeal  to  Scripture 
iDiracles,  the  Indian  has  an  abundant  store  to  place  in  oppo- 
sition. Thus,  every  argument  fails;  and  if  you  succeed  in 
Wring  them  from  their  own  convictions,  the  consequence  too 
^n  is,  according  to  the  author's  expression,  that  they  leap 
over  Christianity,  from  Paganism  into  Atheism.  The  Scotch 
Missionary  Society  has,  consequently,  adopted  a  new  plan; 
4«t  of  educating  natives,  from  childhood,  for  missionary  pur- 

^See  their  Journal,  or  its  review  in  the  Quarterly,  Dec.  1825.  p.  *S» 
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poses.  Whether  this  will  prove  a  more  successful 
time  alone  can  show.  But  the  departure  from  th* 
pursued  by  all  other  societies,  and  by  this  one  itsel 
proves  that  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  ine£EectuaL 
the  entire  statement  of  the  missionary  supposes,  and  is 
to  prove,  that  it  has  been  unattended  by  any  fruit. 

Coming  now  to  a  general  conclusion,  with  regar 
whole  of  India,  we  find  again  a  number  of  confessi 
considering  it  altogether,  without  reference  to  one 
or  society  rather  than  another,  there  have  been  lit 
good  results.  In  a  work,  published  at  Edinburgh  i 
entitled  <<  Reflections  on  the  State  of  British  Inc 
author  gives  us  the  result  of  his  experience  on  the  si 
Indian  conversion.  ^'  The  extraordinary  conversi 
writes,  ''  announced  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  may  ha' 
place,  but  in  the  east  they  are  unknown.  The  inc 
who  have  embraced  the  Christian  religion  are  mostlj 
ered  as  persons  driven  from  their  castes  in  conseq 
their  crimes,  and  attracted  to  a  new  religion  by  a  lei 
morality."*  Here,  again,  we  have  the  circumstance 
ed,  that  all  the  converts  had  previously  lost  caste; 
have  this  very  severe  remark  in  addition,  that  they  ^ 
to  embrace  the  religion  preached  to  them,  because 
posed  a  laxer  code  of  morals  than  their  heathenish  la 

Another  work,  also,  of  about  the  same  period,  wh 
tainly  does  not  seem  hostile  to  the  cause  of  missionai 
ties,  expresses  itself  in  this  manner.  '^  It  is  a  fact  t 
be  unpalatable  to  those  who  are  sanguinely  looking 
conversion  of  Hindoostan ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  diss 
that  up  to  this  day,  Christianity  has  made  little  or 
progress  among  that  people.  Thirty  years  have  pasS' 
the  missionaries  conmienced  their  labours,  and  it  may 
fidently  asserted,  that  more  than  300  converts  have  i 


*  P.  42. — Not  having  access  to  the  work,  this  passage  has  r 
Buhataokce  than  the  very  words  oi  l\vc  aNL\^ox. 
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Eiade  iu  thi«  long  space  of  time;  among  whoiti»  it  may  be 
ubted,  if  any  Brahmin  or  Hajahpoot  can  be  named**** 
There  is  another  authority  which  I  will  quote  before  leay- 
ig  these  missions:  "  The  London  Asiatic  JournaF*  for  1825, 
iservesi  that  in  the  actual  state  of  the  Hindoos,  the  dlffi- 
mlties  opposed  to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  are  altogether 
psuperable;  and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
slieve,  that  the  sweet  and  mild  truths  of  Christianity,  will 
:e  them  renounce  their  errorsp  This  Journal  which  pos- 
considerable  sources  of  information,  again  declares, 
^U  so  far  as  its  experience  goes,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
it  possible  to  convert  the  Indians— -and  that,  hitherto,  obsta- 
Silefi  which  are  considered  insurmountable  have  been  found 
I  the  way.f 

So  much  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  India. 
(Ml  have  seen  how  it  has  been  acknowledged,  by  persons  of 
frery  class,  interested  in  the  success  of  these  missions,— by 
prions  who  have  all  the  means  of  arriving  at  correct  infor- 
aation  regarding  them, — and  I  have  not  quoted  one  Catholio 
writer, — that,  hitberto,  nothing  has  been  done,  that  can  be 
ttoaidered  demonstrative  of  the  divine  blessing  on  their 
ilboira  who  have  undertaken  them.  The  fact  is^  that  they 
he  pronounced  corapletelj  unsuccessful ;  for,  after  all, 
m^  or  two,  or  even  five  hundred  conversions,  would  not  be 
iftiiderful  in  any  case;  because  there  are  always  local  or 
»a«iivi(lual  interests,  by  w^hich  some  may  be  led  to  embrace 
system  of  religion,  out  of  such  an  immense  population. 
not  the  success  which  Christ  intended  His  Church 
e;  nor  is  it  what  she  ever  before  understood  by  the 
on  of  heathen  nations. 


•  Monthly  Review,  vol,  xcix,  p,  223. 
"*?,  158,— It  ia  evident  from  later  writers,  that  little  or  no  improve- 
liM  token  place  in  tbe  Indian  nussion,  eince  the  date  of  the  doou« 
'*whiek  I  have  quoted.     Conduit,  for  instance,  H<Jol6*a  *'  Personal 
atiTo  of  a  Tour  in  the  SoQth  of  India/'*  from  which  we  ma^  draw 
~^iegative  antf  positive  proof  of  the  total  fallnre  of  anytning  lokA 
}  awofjj  the  Ilmdoos. 
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If  we  go  to  North  America,  we  hare  circnmstancei  of 
another  character,  but  still  of  a  ^ery  interesting  natore.  It 
is  necessary,  carefully,  to  distinguish  the  work  of  conTersion, 
where  undertaken  alone,  upon  its  own  merits,  from  it  when 
connected  with  the  work  of  civilization.  In  India  the  case 
is  such  as  to  admit  of  a  very  fair  test — ^the  natives  there  were 
in  possession  of  the  arts  of  life,  sufficient  to  make  them  satis- 
fied with  their  own  condition,  and,  perhaps,  look  down  on 
European  civilization,  as  of  a  lower  character  than  their  own 
They  were  in  possession  of  a  literature,  of  sacred  books,  and 
other  documents,  which  they  considered  to  rest  on  ground^^B-4 
sufficiently  demonstrable:  and,  consequently,  they  were  not  tc^»^ 
be  easily  led  by  anything  but  the  presentation  of  truth  itself  ^arfv 
that  is,  of  truth  manifestly  preferable  to  the  opinions  in  whicV^izsh 
they  had  been  brought  up.  But  when  you  go  among  savag'^^^gc 
tribes,  and  offer  them  not  merely  religion,  but  through  it  tL^rf  Jic 
arts  of  life;  when  the  missionary  bears,  in  one  hand,  the  BibW  .f  «l6^ 
but  with  the  other,  presents  to  them  the  plough;  when  brJT  he 
communicates  advantages,  which  put  them  on  a  level  wit^*^  Itfa 
surrounding  populations,  which  they  are  obliged  to  ackno^o^^  ^w- 
ledge  superior  to  themselves;  there  are  excited  feelings  -^oi 

such  a  complex  character,  (the  result  of  totally  different  i'^S:  in- 
ducements) that  it  is  difficult  to  decide,  whether,  the  doctriuK — ^ei 
presented  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  results  of  these  doctrine  ..amiet, 
as  producing  an  improvement  of  their  outward  condition,  on 

the  other,  are  the  influencing  motive.     If  to  this  we  add  i^^Mhe 
consideration,  that  the  people  so  addressed,  are  actually  ] 
duced  to  a  small  and  insignificant  number;   that  they 
themselves  completely  surrounded,  and,  against   their  y^""^* 
absolutely  incorporated  with  nations  of  a  different  characf^  d^» 
and  of  different  habits,  who  through  those  very  differen  ^e« 
have  been  able  to  subdue  them,  and  become  their  mast»^^*» 
can  we  be  surprised  if  seeing  that  very  civilization  wh  5.<^h 
makes  ^others  so  superior,  proffered  to  them,  and  embody  i^^ 
amongst  its  principal  elements,  a  new  religion,  they  give  v^^*^  J» 
after  struggling  for  yearR  a^ii\n&\.  xVsas  \ii^>aAii<(^^^ ^xid  jk^^  -*^ 
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up  their  former  liabtts,  sjid  with  them  their  religious  feelioga 
and  opinions?  These  reflections  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance towards  making  a  proper  estimate  of  the  onlj  two 
countries  in  which  it  can  be  said  that  the  Protestant  missions 
have  at  all  succeeded ;  and  if  you  will  follow  my  slight  his- 
torical sketch  of  them,  you  will  acknowledge  their  truth. 

No  sooner  was  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos* 
pel  founded  in  this  country,  than  it  was  determined  to  estab- 
lish a  mission  among  the  natives  of  South  America.  The 
first  attempt  was  made  among  the  Yammosses  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  completely  failed.  It  was  renewed  a  few  years  after- 
wards, and  Archbishop  Tennison,  by  command  of  Queen 
Aoue,  undertook  the  commencement  of  the  w^ork,  by  sending 
(mt  missionaries.  One,  of  the  name  of  Moore,  went  oat  in 
1704;  but,  after  a  very  short  time,  finding  all  his  efforts  un- 
ftuecessful,  he  embarked  for  England,  but  was  lost  at  sea. 
This  failure  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries,  who,  as  the  "  Christian  Remembrancer"  com- 
plains, had  won  the  confidence  of  the  Indians.* 

In  1709t  the  missionary  Andrews  was  employed,  who  was 
well  calculated  for  the  task,  because  he  could  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  natives ;  and,  to  aid  him  in  his  labours  he  had  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testamentj  made  by  Mr  Freeman, 
Duteh  clergyman  at  Schenectady,  and  fully  competent  to  the 
task.  This  mission  was  founded  in  1709,  and  in  1719  was 
again  given  up;  and  the  reason  assigned  was,  that  the  society 
could  no  longer  maintain  so  expensive  a  mission.  Yet  it  had 
been  undertaken  at  the  request  of  four  chiefs,  who  had  come 
to  England  to  ratify  a  treaty.  Some  years  later  it  was  re- 
newed, and  after  that  time  seemed  attended  with  some  suc- 
cess. But  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  some  circumstances 
connected  with  the  history  of  these  tribes. 

The  missionaries  of  whom  I  have  spoken  were  sent  to  the 
tribe  of  the  Mohawks,  then  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New  York,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the  Six  Nations,  known 
•  VoL  iii.?  302.     I^ad.  V826* 
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also  I J  the  name  of  Iroquois.     Daring  the  American  war, 
this  confederation,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  the  tribes, 
took  part  with  England;  and  in  1770  suffered  a  bloody  defeat 
from  the  troops  of  the  United  States.    The  consequence  was, 
that  the  confederacy  was  destroyed;  and  the  Mohawks,  with 
a  portion  of  another  tribe,  emigrated  in  1776  from  the  terri-        ' 
tory  of  New  York,  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  John  Johnson^ 
and  George  III.  gave  them  a  tract  of  land  one  hundred  miles 
in  length  on  the  Ouse,  or  Grand  River.     This  outline  La 
given  to  show,  how  the  missions,  now  carried  on  for  tka.s 
settlement,  are  lineally  in  succession  to  those  first  establish^ ^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York;  so  that  they  have  ooesl- 
tinned  in  operation  more  or  less  for  one  hundred  years;  acsL^ 
as  a  link  between  the  two  missions,  it  may  be  sufficient   'fto 
notice,  that  the  Mohawks  still  preserve  the  church  plate  s^^it 
to  them  by  Queen  Anne,  when  living  in  their  former  settE.«- 
ment.    Here,  then,  is  an  old-established  mission  among  th^se 
native  Indians. 

The  first  authority  which  I  will  quote  respecting  it,  is  tl^** 
of  Brown,  author  of  a  history  of  the  missions  among  -the 
American  Indians ;  and,  in  order  not  to  give  my  own  impir^S" 
sions  of  the  results  of  his  work,  I  will  give  it  in  the  wordaa   o* 
another  Protestant  writer.    "  This  History  is  the  record  o*  • 
series  of  failures,  the  less  to  be  expected  because  some  circu-***' 
stances  seem  to  point  out  these  nations  as  peculiarly  prepa-^^^ 
for  the  reception  of  the  gospel.    They  generally  believe  in  "fc**® 
unity  and  spirituality  of  the  Divine  Being;  they  are  not  id^>^*" 
ters ;  their  religion  is  free  from  those  obscene  and  bloody  iri*^* 
which  are  the  usual  attendants  of  superstition ;  and  amid  ^"^ 
the  vices  which  ignorance  and  uncontrolled  passions  prodi*^^* 
they  are  characterized  by  a  grave  good  sense,  and  a  corJ^^^ 
moral  feeling  which  might  make  more  civilized  nations  f^ 
remorse  for  the  neglect  of  their  own  advantages.    To  sucl*- 
people,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Christianity  wo^^ 
have  been  a  welcome  guest;  and,  indeed,  missionaries  hft^^  J 
in  almost  all  cases,  been  ^iid\a  tft^iw^d  a^mong  them,  ^^  '^ 
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beard  with  respect  and  attention ;  so  that  in  many  places  first 
appearances  promised  a  permanent  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianitj — without  a  single  exception,  however,  these  appear^ 
ances  have  proved  fallacious."* 

Such  is  the  result  of  Brown's  History  of  these  missions  up 
to  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century.  Let  us,  however, 
enter  into  a  few  details*  In  1826,  a  letter  was  published  in 
the  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
from  Mr  Leeming,  who  was  then  resident  missionary  among 
the  Mohawks,  on  the  Grand  River,  in  which  he  says,  that 
'*he  feels  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  they  are  very  attentive 
daring  the  time  of  divine  service;  that  he  has  twenty^iwo 
communicants,  and  baptized  fifty  children  a  year;  that  the 
schoolmaster,  Hess,  is  an  exceOeot  man,  and  makes  himself 
Tery  u&efuU  and  has  seldom  less  than  twenty -Jive  scholars/ 'f 
This  is  the  result  of  the  labour  of  the  missionaries  for  so  many 
yeaTB^tweniif'two  communicants  and  tweni^'^ve  scholars! 

Again,  in  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  Mr  Stewart,  since  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  Quebec,  went  there  on  a  species  of  visi- 
tation, and  stated  that  he  had  found  a  new  village  occupied 
by  English  inhabitantSj  and  that  on  the  5th  of  June  he  had 
baptized  twelve  children,  and  administered  the  sacrament  to 
twenty-four  communicants,  which  are  within  two  of  the  num- 
ber before  stated^  lu  another  village,  inhabited  by  the 
Tuscarora  tribe,  a  portion  of  whom,  as  I  before  hinted, 
emigrated  with  the  Mohawks,  he  baptized  five  adults  and 
eight  children*  He  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  this  tribe  waa 
going  with  retrograde  steps  in  the  knowledge  and  exercise  of 
Christian  principles,  although,  after  the  Mohawks,  they  were 
formerly  the  most  attentive  of  all  the  tribes  in  their  public 
worship,  the  use  of  the  liturgy,  and  the  instruction  of  their 
children;  whereas  now  the  light  of  the  gospel  was  becoming 
dim,  though  it  was  not  entirely  extinguished;  and  ho 

•  Monthly  Ilo?Jew.  vol,  liAjiv*  ['.  H3, 
t  Ht'port,  182a,  p.  13L 
X  lb,  p.  23. 
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hopes  that  with  necessary  assistance,  it  will  be  so  reyived  u 
to  shine  brilliantly  before  the  neighbouring  nations.*  ThnS) 
again,  the  oldest  missions  are  going  into  decay,  and  falling 
away  from  Christianity,  till  in  them  the  light  of  the  gospel  if 
almost  extinguished. 

In  1827,  we  have  another  report  from  Mr  Hough,  dated, 
Mohawk  Village,  27th  Sept.;  who,  speaking  of  some  of  the 
villages  in  which  he  had  resided  several  months,  says,  '^  that 
in  these  places  he  paid  great  attention  to  the  character  of  the 
Indians  who  profess  Christianity;  that  he  hoped  many  of 
them  were  really  Christians,  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  he 
feared  too  many  of  them  were  unworthy  of  the  very  name; 
being  given  to  drunkenness,  which  was  their  great  besetting 
sin,  and  some  of  them  being  reduced,  by  it,  to  a  most  misera- 
ble state/'f  Such  is  the  report  of  the  state  of  these  missions, 
the  oldest  attempted  by  societies  established  in  England, 
among  the  American  tribes.  With  regard  to  those  tribes 
which  did  not  emigrate,  but  remained  in  the  United  States, 
and  whose  religious  instruction  has  been  continued  by  the 
New  York  Missionary  Society,  I  will  content  myself  with  an 
account  of  them,  given  in  a  work  published  in  that  country, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Morse.  He  says,  *^  that  for  a  hundred  years 
the  matrimonial  rite  has  not  been  used  among  them,  and, 
consequently,  they  are  living  more  like  wild  beasts,  than 
civilized  men."{ 

Now,  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge,  that,  within  these  four 
or  five  years,  there  has  been,  to  all  appearance,  a  most  impor- 
tant change  in  this  part  of  the  missionary  district;  in  conse- 
quence of  the  work  having  been  undertaken  among  some  of 
the  tribes,  by  half-natives  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  Euro-     ■ 
pean  education,  while  they  possessed  the  confidence  of  their  ^ 
fellow-countrymen.   Among  these  is  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  "^i 
Jones ;  and,  it  is  certain  that  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  a^ 
considerable  number  to  the  profession  of  Christianity;  pro— « 

♦  lb,  p.  12i,  f  Report  for  1828,  p.  174. 
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hahiy  the  Erst  mstance  in  which  the  labours  of  m\^  Protestant 
missiouary  have  been  successful*     Still  it  is  right  to  observe, 
how  the  poor  savages  are  situated,  iq  the  midst  of  Euro- 
peanSf  their  hunting  grounds  almost  completely  taken  from 
them,  and  they^  consequently^  necea&arily  obliged  to  settle 
down  in  the  only  form  of  life,  suited  to  their  new  position,  and 
followed  by  all  around  them.    What  bus  been  done,  therefore, 
is  not  merely  presentiog  them  with  Christianityt  but  giving 
them  examples  of  civil izatioi^  and  furnishing  them  with  the 
means  of  establishing  themselves,  in  a  comfortable  and  re- 
spectable  manner.     The   government  has  built   houses  for 
them^  supplied  them  with  the  necessary  implements  of  agri- 
calture,  and  given  them  the  means  of  properly  cultivating 
their  grounds.     They  have  thus  adopted  Christianity  as  a 
piirt  and  portion  of  civilization,     I  mean  not  to  say  that  all 
ttis  ia  not  right  and  beneficial ;  but  I  must  contend,  that  it  is 
Hot  a  fair  experiment  of  the  principles  proposed,  when  they 
*re  backed  not  merely  by  sensible  advantages,  but  almost  by 
*he  force  of  unavoidable  circumstances,  which  leave  men  no 
alternative    between    receiving    Christianity,    and    refusing 
civilisation- 

Yet  even  here  I  must  not  omit  the  observation  of  expe- 
^^liced  persons,  that  what  is  now  doing  is  only  what  has  been 
^^He  before,  and  will  come  to  as  little  good.  A  late  traveller 
^  America,  very  aealously  attached  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
^6tit  to  visit  those  settlemeutSj  and  expresses  what  he  terms 

I*^»  satisfaction  at  what  he  has  seen ;  but  yet  he  regrets 
^  6nd,  that  experienced  persons,  and  those  who  perfectly  un- 
'^^rstand  the  Indian  character,  did  not  go  with  him  to  the  ex- 
^«nt  of  his  satisfaction  ;  because  the  same  effects  had  been 
Witnessed  before,  through  the  agency  and  influence  of  parti- 
^*Uar  individuals,  but  were  afterwards  lost,  and  the  Indians 
^Ways  fell  back  into  their  former  state,  as  soon  as  the  hand 
^h^t  guided  them  had  been  withdrawn.*     Consequently  all 

^  *   Travek  in  North  America,  m  1837  and  1828,  by  Capt.  B.  \\a\\ 
^din,  IB29.     VvJ,  L  p,  260. 
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this  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  experiment ;  and  we  have 
as  yet  to  see  how  far  these  converts  will  hold  to  the  religion 
they  have  received,  and  continue  in  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, affcer  the  individuals,  whose  influence  has  made  them 
Christians,  shall  have  been  removed.* 

There  are  a  number  of  secondary  missions,  but  of  small  in- 
terest to  us,  and  the  history  of  all  which  is  the  same.  In  the 
year  1765,  a  mission  was  founded  among  the  Kalmucks  of  the 
Wolga,  at  Sarepta,  under  the  auspices  and  protection  of  the 
Empress  Catherine  of  Russia,  by  the  Moravians.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, an  English  missionary,  who  visited  them  in  1821, 
states  that,  after  having  been  established  fifty-six  years,  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  making  one  convert.  All  that  thej 
can  boast  of  is  a  few  girls,  who  gave  encouraging  hopes  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  souls  ;  but  among  the  grown 
natives  there  has  not  been  one  conversion.f  I  might  say  the 
same  of  many  other  of  their  missions ;  which  are  rather  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  colonies  than  apostolic  missions. 
The  Moravians  established  many  missions  in  the  last  century; 
in  Saxony,  in  1735  ;  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  1737  ;  in  Georgia, 
1738;  at  Algiers,  1739;  in  Ceylon,  1740;  in  Persia,  1747;  and 
in  Egypt,  1 750  ;  of  which  not  the  slightest  trace  exists  at  the 
present  day. 

Before  leaving  the  missions  of  the  Moravians,  I  may  men- 
tion the  observation  of  several  travellers,  and,  among  others, 
of  Klaproth,  that  the  settlement  at  Sarepta,  and,  indeed  all 
their  other  missions,  end  in  becoming  mere  commercial  estab- 
lishments,J  and  the  Chevalier  Gamba,  resident  French  Con- 
sul at  Astracan,  gives  a  singular  instance  of  supposed  degen- 
eracy in  Moravian  settlements,  which  have  apparently  become 


*  I  regret  being  obliged,  from  fear  of  becoming  tiresome,  to  omit  the 
history  of  attempted  conversion  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  series  of 
failures  is  as  remarkable  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world  of  which  I  have 
treated. 

/  BiWical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia.  Lond.  1826.  p.  411. 
/  Voyage  au  Mont  C aucase  et  en  GeoT^^e .    "P w » \%*l^  A^^.  \»  ^ .  26 1 . 
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only  induBtrious  villages,  without  any  traces  of  religioun  prm* 
ciples.^ 

la  1802,  Messrs  Bmotoa  and  Patersou  opened  a  mission 
among  the  Tartars  at  Karass,  under  an  escort  of  Cossacksy 
and  that  also  is  stated  by  Henderson  to  have  f&Ued^f  as  well 
as  one  attempted  for  the  conversion  of  the  same  people  by 
Mr  Bljthe*  The  late  Emperor  Alexander  put  an  end  to  this 
and  other  mifisionsi  and  forbade  their  prosecution;  but,  even 
before  that,  they  were  acknowledged  not  to  have  produced 
any  fruit. 

it  would  be  easy  to  collect  acknowledgments  of  a  more 
general  character,  that  prove  the  failure  of  missionary  at- 
tempts, conducted  by  these  numerous  societies,  over  all  the 
world-  Thus,  the  Rev.  Mr  Bicker steth,  secretary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  publicly  declared  in  a  speech  at 
York,  in  May  1823,  that,  **  in  the  course  of  the  first  ten  ifeat% 
the  society  never  heard  of  a  single  individual^  who  passed 
from  idolatry  to  Christianity/'J  The  missionary  registers 
after  twenty  years'  labour,  acknowledges,  that  *'  a, present  and 
visible  success  is  not  the  criterion  that  their  labours  have  be^n 
accepted  by  God."  The  Church  Missionary  Society  confess, 
after  the  same  period  of  attempt,  that  they  have  no  proof  of 
SQCcess  to  bring  forward,  and  that  small  success  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  actual  conversion  of  the  heathen,  A  missionary, 
in  the  Bame  journal  speaking  of  a  youth,  who  had  shown 
sjinpioms  of  conviction,  hut,  without  being  converted,  apo* 
logises  for  his  delight  at  such  a  trifle,  compares  himself  to  a 
poor  wretch,  wandering  in  darkness,  who  leaps  with  joy  at 
the  distant  appearance  of  light;  and  hails  this  first  example 
of  approximation,  as  an  augury  that  our  children's  children 
Willi  perhaps,  see  the  result  of  these  labours  l§  I  will  close 
these  acknowledgments  with  the  words  of  a  periodical  to 
which  I  have  before  referred*     '*  We  should  lay  aside  this 

*  Voj&gB  d&ui  le  BuBiie  meridional.     Pdr*  162$*  torn,  ii,  p»  370b 
f  Ubi  Bup.  p.  420, 
I  York  Uerald,  May  31,  1823, 
\  Quoted  in  the  Catholic  Miscellany,  Jaa.  VS2i^, 
g4 
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history  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  Heatheny 
with  some  mortification  and  despondency,  if  our  hopes  of  the 
di£Fusion  of  our  religfion  depended  on  the  success  of  such  un- 
dertakings as  the  present  volumes  record;"*  that  is  to  say, 
the  attempts  made  to  propagUte  Christianity  among  the  Indians 
of  America. 

There  is  still  another  mission,  which  may  appear,  at  first 
sight,  to  have  heen  attended  with  considerahle  success;  that 
I  mean,  to  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  undertaken  with  the  same 
or  greater  advantages  than  I  have  described  when  speaking 
of  the  native  tribes  of  America.  It  is  a  very  singular  fact, 
that  this  is  almost  the  only  instance  on  record  of  a  nation 
having  been  the  first  to  desire  Christianity,  and,  consequently, 
of  its  having  been  willing  to  receive  it  under  whatever  form 
it  should  first  come.  It  is  a  known  fact,  that  the  natives  of 
those  islands,  from  seeing  the  superiority  of  the  traders  from 
other  nations,  and  principally  of  those  from  America,  were  led 
to  ask  for  missionaries  to  propagate  Christianity  among  them. 
This  at  once  forbids  our  considering  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  there,  as  the  result  of  any  principle  of  faith,  pre- 
sented to  the  acceptance  of  the  individuals.  They  conceived 
that  Christianity  was  a  better  system  than  their  own,  because 
they  had  seen  it  give  men  a  superiority  of  mind  and  char- 
acter ;  and,  with  exceeding  good  sense,  no  doubt,  they  deter- 
mined on  embracing  it.  But  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  success  which  Protestant  doctrines  can  have, 
when  preached  to  heathen  and  uncivilized  nations.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  enter  on  a  history  of  this  mission  on  another  ac- 
coimt.  Having  conceded  to  it  all  that  can  be  called  outward 
success,  that  is  to  say,  having  granted  that  great  numbers  of 
the  natives  have  embraced  Christianity;  and  having  excluded 
it  from  the  object,  which  I  have  in  view,  which  is  to  try  the 
comparative  strength  and  power  of  the  different  systems 
preached,  I  should  be  sorry  to  enter  into  a  history  of  it,  be 
cause  it  seems  to  present  one  of  the  most  lamentable  effects 
*  Monthly  Review,  Vol.  81,  p.  162. 
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of  mlsjGruided  xeal,  that  probably  could  be  cooeeived.     I  have 
with  me  extracts  from  writers,  describing  the  state  of  these 
islands  after  they  had  been,  not  converted,  but  subjugated,  by 
the  missionaries:  who,  after  having  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  whole  temporal  dominion  of  the  islands,  after  having 
made  the  king  aad  his  people  their  slaves,  after  having  stript 
the  natives  of  that  simplicity  of  character  for  which  they  were 
before  remarkable — and  I  am  sure  you  would  hardly  believe 
it  possible  that  men,  under  the  shelter  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  professing  to  teaoh  the  doctrines  of  Christianity^  could 
have  so  acted, — have  reduced  the  country  to  a  state  of  such 
wretchedness,  that  persons  who  have  since  visited  it^  declare^ 
that>  instead  of  a  blessing,  the  new  religion  has  been  its  utter 
ruin.     They  say,  that  the  system  of  Christianity  enforced  on  the 
aativea,  has  been  such,  as  totally  to  change  them  for  the  worse; 
tiiat,  instead  of  an  active  open-liearted  race,  it  has  rendered 
them  crafty,  indolent,  and  treacherous:  so  that,  immense  tracts 
t>f  country,  which  were  formerly  seen  covered  with  the  most 
*>eautifiil  crops,  are  now  totally  ban-en;  and  the  cultivation 
of  that  important  plant*  the  bread-fruit  tree,  has  been  so  ne- 
glected, that  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct  in  the  island; 
— ^that  fends,  quarrels,  and  disputes,  have  been  so  general, 
^hat  a  prince,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  persons  in  the  country, 
^^id  the  first  to  embrace  Christianity,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
"missionaries,  had  fitted  out  an  expedition,  to  emigrate  from  hia 
^Wn  country,  because  he  could  not  bear  the  severity  of  their 
^ote.     These  are  facts  which  have  been  published  in  this 
*^<^ttntryj*    but  I  shall    perhaps    have  occasion  to  return  to 
*«eiii^  and  say  something  more  of  these  islands,  when  I  come 
*^  treat  of  the  missions  eBtabliahed  in  them  by  the  Catholics 
^^tKin  these  few  years. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  missionary  system  aa 


J.    *   ConauU  the  "*  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  BIon«lc  to  the  Sandwich  TslandsJ 
^Oo<j^  1837.     *' The  Quajrterly  Review/'  vol.  xxxv.  p.  40Q ,  a\\^  \it5.* 
I*-  eoii      Kotaebae'a  "  Sccoud  Vojngo  ronnd  the  world  "  and  \u^s\M* 


^Od, 


^^le'a  **  Account  ofnino  mouths  residence  iti  New  ZeiilandJ' 
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hitherto  tried,  in  every  case;  and  I  am  not  conscious  of  having 
concealed  any  thing,  or  of  having  overlooked  any  testimony 
that  could  go  ag^ainst  me.  I  have  carefully  drawn  my  ex- 
tracts from  the  original  reports;  hut  I  have  not  given  you 
one  half  the  store  of  materials  which  I  had  hrought  together 
in  examining  the  suhject.  The  result,  however,  is  satisfactory 
beyond  any  thing,  that  hitherto  the  attempts  made  to  preach 
the  Grospel  to  the  heathen  on  the  Protestant  principle,  that  the 
Bible  alone  is  sufficient — ^that  there  is  no  other  sanction  or 
authority  in  religion — ^has  almost,  without  exception,  eyery- 
where  fedled.  There  b  yet  another  point  to  be  examined. 
In  spite  of  what  I  have  said  we  meet  constantly,  in  the  reports 
of  the  societies,  an  account  of  many  persons  being  conyerted. 
Now,  I  have  not  been  able  to  help  noting  certain  criterions  of 
great  importance,  in  estimating  the  character  of  the  conver- 
sions so  stated. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  led 
away  by  those  reports,  which  speak  of  the  immense  number 
of  copies  of  the  Bible  and  the  New  Testament  distributed 
among  the  natives  of  heathen  countries, — ^you  must  not  sup- 
pose that  this  gives  any  evidence  of  conversion, — ^nor  thaty 
because  missionaries  ask  for  innumerable  quantities  of  Bibles, 
any  thing  like  a  proportionate  number  of  conversions  are 
made.     For,  these  Bibles  are  sent  out  in  carg^s,  and  accumu-    • 
lated  in  warehouses  abroad,  or  distributed  to  persons  who 
make  no  use  of  them  at  all,  or  make  them  serve  any  purpose^.^ 
as  you  will  see  by  a  few  examples,  which  I  will  give  you  justs' 
now.     General  Hislop,  in  his   ^'  History  of  the  Campaigi* 
against  the  Mahrattas  and  Pindarris,"  says,  that  *'  these  mis- 
sionaries think  that  this  distribution  of  the  Gospels  in  Chinesef 
Sanscrit,  &c.,  is  sufficient  to  obtain  their  purpose;  and  as  thej 
send  out  these  books  to  English  agents  and  magistrates,  in 
different  places,  so  they  reckon  the  number  of  their  converts^ 
and  the  success  of  their  labours,  in  proportion  to  the  copies 
distributed."     He  says,  that  he  knew  several  residences,  where 
DO  vessel  ever  arrived  witkoul  a  CAae  ox  Wa  of  Bibles  for 
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distribution.     The  residents  send  tLeiu  in  dvery  direction,  by 
hundreds  at  a  time.     The  Chinese  look  at  them,  and  say  that 
they  have  more  beautiful  histories  in  their  own  literature,  and 
have  not  the  least  idea  whether  they  are  intended  for  amuse-> 
ment  or  instruction,  and,  after  having  read  them,  throw  them 
aside;  so  that  the  resident  could  not  possibly  distribute  any 
more:  but  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  Malacca  missionary  con* 
tinned  to  supply  them,  by  ship  after  ship,  in  such  quantities 
that  they  were  obliged  to  be  placed  in  a  warehouse  I     He 
adds,  that  ''  this  is  the  missionary  who  had  written  to  the 
Bible  Society  that  they  might  send  him  out  a  million  of  Bibles ; 
and  in  this  way  it  would  have  been  easy  to  dispose  of  them.*** 
I  have  also  seen  a  letter,  and  will  quote  it,  although  it  is 
from  a  Catholic  authority,  written  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Siam,  who  relates  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stance,— "  That  two  English  emissaries  had  arrived,  and  were 
i&tributlng  Bibles  in  every  direction;  the  people  used  them  to 
^'Pap  up  their  merchandise  in  the  shops ;  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, brought  them  to  the  Catholic  clergy  as  of  no  use."     He 
«ien  remarks,  "in  this  way  reports  are  sent  over,  and  the  num- 
ber of  converts  are  reckoned  by  the  number  of  Bibles  dis- 
^buted.     I  know  that  not  a  single  conversion  has  been  made 
V  them.''t 

•  See  the  Month.  Rev.  No.  94,  p.  369. 

\  The  letter  is  dated  20th  June,  1829,  and  was  communicated  to  me 
^y  the  Cardinal  Cappellari,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  now  worthily  raised 
^  a  higher  dignity.  I  will  give  the  good  Bishop's  own  words,  as  they 
^^nokin.  other  curious  facts. — **  Duo  emissarii  societatis  hihlistarum  hue 
veoeront  a  decern  circiter  mensibus  :  immensos  libros  Bibliorum  lingua 
flWca  scriptos  sparserunt  inter  Sinenses.  Alii  illis  utuntur  ad  fumandum 
tabaoTun,  alii  ad  involvenda  dulciaria  quae  vendunt,  alii  denique  tradiderunt 
DMtris,  qui  ad  me  detulerunt  tanquam  inutiles.  Numerant  isti  biblistcB 
ii^ispanoi,  etpottea  scribuntin  Europam,  dicentes,  tot  eise  gentiles faC' 
^chtitHanos  quot  sunt  Hbri  sparsi :  at  ego,  qui  sum  testis  ocularis,  dico, 
M  tmum  quidem  factum  christianum,  Voluit  ab  initio  rex  Siam  expel- 
lew  eos,  significatum  est  illis  nomine  regis  ut  abirent,  petierunt  ut  simul 
expellerentor  missionarii  apostolici.  Respondit  Barcalo,  primus  regni 
fflinister,  sacerdotes  gallos  habere  confidentiam  regis  ab  initio  etc.  \\- 
detor  mUii  rex  timuisse  ne  Dationem  illomm  offenderet,  et  iafid\aiv\A 
ftcoDja,  utpato,  usque  mode  remanent,** 
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In  the  French  ''Asiatic  Journal/'  we  are  assured,  on  the 
authority  of  a  letter  from  Macao>  that  copies  of  Dr.  Morri- 
son's Bible>  which  had  been  introduced  into  Chinay  were  afiter- 
wards  sold  by  auction ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  bought  by  manufacturers  for  different  purposes,  but 
principally  by  the  makers  of  slippers,  who  used  them  to  make 
linings  with  them.  It  is  painful,  and  humiliating,  and  almost 
unbecoming  the  solemnity  of  this  place,  to  mention  such  cir- 
cumstances; but  they  are  important,  towards  undeceiving 
those  who  think  that  all  these  Bibles  are  put  to  a  useful  pur- 
pose, instead  of  this  degrading  and  disrespectful  use  being 
made  of  the  word  of  God.* 

But  the  fact  is,  that  the  Bibles  so  sent  are  easily  and  will- 
ingly received  by  the  natives,  under  peculiar  circumstances ; 
and  I  will  read  you,  in  illustration,  an  extract  from  Martyn's 
Diary.  He  says,  ''Early  this  morning  they  set  me  ashorey 
to  see  a  hot  spring.  A  great  number  of  Brahmans  and  Fakirs 
were  there.  Not  being  able  to  understand  them,  I  gave  away 
tracts.  Many  followed  me  to  the  budgerow,  where  I  gave 
away  more  tracts,  and  some  Testaments.  Arrived  at  Monghir 
about  noon.  In  the  evening,  some  came  to  me  for  books,  and 
among  them  those  who  had  travelled  from  the  spring,  having 
heard  that  I  was  giving  away  copies  of  the  Ramayuna.  They 
would  not  believe  me  when  I  told  them  it  was  not  the  Rama- 
yuna.  I  gave  them  six  or  eight  more.^f  Ramayuna  signifies 
the  adventures  of  the  God  Ramah,  which  these  poor  creatures 
supposed  the  Bible  to  contain.  How  easily  might  missionaries, 
who  did  not  know  the  language,  have  stated,  that  they  were  so 
anxious  for  the  Bible  as  to  have  followed  them  miles  to  obtain  a .«. 
copy  I  Again: — "A  man  followed  the  budgerow  along  thfige= 
walls  of  the  fort,  and,  finding  an  opportunity,  got  on  beared 
with  another,  begging  for  a  book,  not  believing  but  that  i^P 
was  the  Ramayuna.**!  In  another  place  he  tells  us,  that 
sent  a  copy  of  the  Biole  to  one  of  the  native  princesses; 
•  Nouveau  Journal  Asiatique,  1828,  to.  ii.  p.  40. 
t  Ubi  Sup.  p.  2ft0.  X  lb. 
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you  ma  J  see  how  little  good  it  was  likely  to  do  here,  aod 
what  a  small  chance  of  converaioa  there  was  by  such  a  pro- 
cess* The  Ranee  of  Daudnagar,  to  whom  he  had  sent  it 
through  the  Pundit,  returned  her  complimeuts,  and  begged 
to  know  what  was  to  be  done  to  obtain  benefit  from  the  book, 
whether  she  had  to  sslj  el  prayer,  or  wm  she  to  make  a  salaam, 
or  bow,  to  it?*  All  the  idea  she  had  of  the  book,  was,  that 
^me  superstitious  homage  should  be  paid  to  it.  To  these , 
examples  I  could  add  many  morej  of  a  similar  character.  The 
Abbe  Dubois  has  related  an  amusing  anecdote,  concerning 
the  Telinga  version  of  St  Matthews  Gospel,  which  a  depu- 
tation of  native  Catholics  laid^  in  grave  silence^  at  his  feet. 
It  had  been  received  from  a  Protestant  misBionarj,  and  bad 
proved  the  utter  perplexity  of  several  villages,  the  readers  of 
which,  assembled  in  coudciIj  bad  not  been  able  to  compre^ 
hend  a  syllable  of  it.  They  had  at  length  taken  it  to  an 
eminent  astrologer  in  the  neighbourhood  3  who,  having  studied 
ft  to  no  purpose,  and  wishing  to  conceal  his  ignorance,  seri- 
ously assured  them  that  the  work  was  a  complete  treatise  on 
magic,  and  must  be  destroyed,  lest  some  calamity  might  befall 
them.  And  they  had  now  accordingly  brought  it  in  a  bag 
to  their  priest,  to  know  how  they  might  best  dispose  of  it.f 

Again,  we  are  assured,  upon  good  authority,  that  a  version 
of  the  Bible  was  sent  among  the  Tartars  of  the  Caucasus, 
MHpposed  to  be  in  their  own  language;  but  it  was  so  written 
that  tliey  did  not  understand  a  word  of  it;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  books  were  torn  in  pieces,  and  made  use  of  as 
wadding  for  their  guns.  The  Chevalier  Gamba  observes,  that» 
at  Astracan,  a  great  number  of  Bibles  were  sent  out  to  con- 
vert the  natives,  but  as  the  greater  part  of  them  could  not 
read,  of  course  they  could  not  make  the  slightest  use  of  them: 
so  that  the  present  was  completely  thrown  away 4  These 
ore  A  few  out  of  many  eicamplee  to  show  you  how  very  falla^ 


•  lb.  p.  240. 

f  **  Ajiiial60  dc  La  propagation  do  la  Fai«"  tODDu  K  ?.  ^^^%  \%1V 

y  '<  JowwU  AmL  **  ibid. 
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Gioiis  it  is  to  judge  of  the  exteut  of  conversion,  or  of  tlie  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  by  tlie  returns  of  the  distribution 
of  Bibles  among  the  natives  of  heathen  countries. 

Another  fallacious  rule  is  the  number  of  scholars  aod 
Bchook.  Missionaries  coostantly  write  that  all  their  congre- 
gation consists  of  their  schools.  But  with  regard  to  this  part 
of  missionary  labours,  there  are  two  important  remarks  to  be 
made.  The  &r8t  is,  that  many  heathens^  especially  among  the 
Hindoos,  have  no  objection  to  frequent  these  schools,  and  to 
Bend  their  children  to  them ;  but  yet  are  not  thereby  led  to 
embrace  Christianity.  Mr  Lnshingtonj  in  a  work  published 
at  Calcutta,  in  1824,  enters  at  full  into  this  subject.  He 
tjays,  *'  that  it  is  now  proved  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  they 
are  not  withheld  by  the  circumstance  of  this  learning  being 
communicated  through  our  religious  books  j  but  that  their 
thus  consenting  to  read  the  New  Testament  must  not  be 
taken  in  proof  of  any  abatement  in  their  prejudices  against 
Christianity.  However  mimeroiis  the  scholars  may  be  who 
freqiient  these  schools,  their  attendance  lasts  no  longer  than 
•8  necessary  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  gain  a  living  by  joining  the  numerous  fraternity 
of  accountants  or  nrcars.  He  argues  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  their  minds,  no  better  results  are  to  be  expected;  but 
if  any  transient  impression  is  made  upon  their  minds  by  the 
books  used  in  the  schools,  it  must  soon  be  effaced  from  want 
of  being  renewed."* 

Dr  Heber  eon&rms  this  assertion.  For  he  tells  us,  that  a 
Baptist  missionary  had  established  at  Decca  twenty-six  schools^ 
frequented  by  upwards  of  a  hundred  boys,  who  all  read  the 
New  Testament,  without  any  one  opposing  it.  **  It  is  true," 
he  adds,  *'  that  of  these,  few  will  be  converted/'f  The  same 
concession  that  this  education  does  not  lead  to  conversion,  iaj 


•  '*  Tho  Uistorvp  Deai^,  and  Preaeot  Stale  of  the  Religious,  Bene- 
volent, and  Charitable  Initituiionir  founded  h}  i^a  Lritiih  in  CalcuttA^ 
and  it»  vicinity/*  p.  317. 

t  Narrative,  voL  iii.  p,  2Q0. 
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by  the  Araericun  missionary,  Gordou  HalL*  An  ag^ent 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Ijjociety  writes,  that  "  the  children 
have  been  found  ready  to  say  their  lessons,  whenever  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  give  them  a  mouthful  of  food,"f 

But  there  is  another  still  more  important  eonsideratioii ; 
and  it  is  that  Christianity  b  most  carefully  excluded  from  the 
teaching  of  these  schools*     We  have  a  proof  of  this  in  Bishop 
Heber's  work,  where  he  tells  na,  that  at  Benares  there  was 
G.  school  frequented  by  140  Hindoos,  and  that  when,  after 
visiting  it,  he  went  to  see  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pagodas 
in  the  neighbourhood^  he  found  one  of  the  boyB^  who  had 
seemed  the  most  clever  there,  wearing  the  Brahman  string, 
&iid  ready  to  show  him  througb  every  part,  with  as  manifest 
^.n.  eagerness  and  interest,  as  the  most  scmpnious  Hindoo 
ooald  have  exhibited,  who  had  never  frequented  a  Christian 
school.     All   this   struck  the  Bishop  forcibly,  and  he  thus 
cscimneBts  upon  it ;  "The  remarks  of  the  boy  opened  my  eyes 
more  fully  to  a  danger  which  had  before  struck  me  as  possi- 
ble— that  some  of  the  boys  brought  up  in  our  schools  might 
K'lJOw  up  accomplished  hypocrites,  playing  the  part  of  Chris- 
t-i-ans  with  us,  and  with  their  own  people  of  zealous  followers 
^^^  Brahma;  or  else  that  they  would  settle  down  into  a  sort 
^>^  compromise  between  the  two  creeds,  allowing  that  Cbris- 
***«mity  was  the  best  for  us,  but  that  idolatry  was  necessary 
^-^d  commendable  in  persons  of  their  own  nation*     I  talked 
^^'^ith  Mr  Frazer  and  Mr  Morris  on  this  subject  in  the  course 
^^^  the  morning;  they  answered,  that  the  same  danger  had 
*^^en  foreseen  by  Mr  Macleod,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
*^  i  s  representations,  they  had  left  off  teaching  the  boys  the 
^^**eed  and  the  ten  commandments,  choosing  rather  that  the 
*^^ht  should  break  on  them  by  degrees,  and  when  they  were 


*  Memoir  of  tho  Rev,  Gordon  Hall,  Andover,  U.S.  1825,  p.  256,  He 
*^^^lculat«B  the  number  of  misaionariea  neeeaaary  to  oonrert  India  alone 
^^  30,000.  This  plan  or  idea  of  "argaiug  in  pUtooaft''  U  u^tvutc^S] 
^«Xr4t  followed  by  the  apostles  i 

i  Cath.  misceti.  ui  sup. 
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better  able  to  bear  it."*  Tims,  according  to  this  BjateWf 
the  attendance  at  the  schools  may  be  very  general;  yet 
Christianity  will  cot  be  learnt,  because  it  is  not  taught  in 
them. 

Another  fialse  criterion  is,  to  suppose  that  because  large 
congregations  assemble  to  hear  sermons,  they  are  become 
Christians.  Several  missionaries  state  that  they  have  exten- 
sive congregations  and  audiences  amounting  to  many  hun- 
dreds, but  do  not  feel  that  they  have  made  a  single  convert 
Martyn  acknowledges  that  he  had  a  considerable  audience, 
but  yet  the  fruit  of  all  his  time,  and  of  all  his  missionary 
labours  in  India,  was  the  making  of  one  or  two  converts  on 
whose  sincerity  he  depended.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  with  the  feeling  of  mortification  and  disappointment 
manifest  in  his  journal  upon  this  subject.  "  The  service  in 
Hindoostanee,*'  he  writes,  ''  was  at  two  o'clock.  The  number 
of  the  women  not  above  one  hundred.  I  expounded  chapter 
iii.  of  St  Matthew.  Notwithstanding  the  great  apathy  v^tk 
which  they  seemed  to  receive  everything,  there  were  two  or 
three  who,  I  was  sure,  understood  and  felt  something.  Bufe 
not  a  single  creature  beside  them,  European  or  native,  was 
present."f 

This  was  at  Dinapoor;  but  he  wrote  immediately  after  to 
Archdeacon  Corrie,  that  they  all  abandoned  him,  upon  his 
reproving  one  of  them  for  unbecoming  behaviour  at  wor- 
ship.} 

•  Tom.  i.  p.  379.  t  P-  253. 

I  *P.  278. — As  no  one,  among  modern  Protestant  missionaries,  has 
exerted  himself  more  than  Martyn,  or  won  more  personal  esteem,  I 
will  here  give  the  history  of  his  success.  After  a  long  time,  one  woman 
wishing  to  be  married,  applied  to  him  for  baptism ;  but  not  finding  her 
disposed,  ho  refused  to  admit  her. — (p.  255.)  That  was  the  only  ap- 
proach to  conversion  which  he  witnessed  at  Dinapoor.  Another  who 
always  attended,  and  was  even  moved  to  tears  at  his  sermons,  refused  to 
confer  with  him. — (p.  279.)  From  that  station  ho  proceeded  to  Gawn- 
poor,  where  his  biographer  tells  us  that,  in  spite  of  his  delicacy,  he 
baptized  one  old  Hindoo  woman,  who  though  very  ignorant,  was  very 
humhlo. — (p.  314.)     In  fine  one  other  conversion  is  all  that  his  pane- 

gyrist  pretends  to  attribute  to  Yum.  dvniu^  \ufi  mission  in  Persia  and 

India.— ip»  483.) 
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In  another  place,  be  states  that  his  congregation  was  tol- 
erable, but  that,  having  preached  against  the  errors  of  popery, 
hardly  any  one  of  them  came  again;  and,  "  I  suppose,"  he 
adds,  "that  after  another  Sunday  I  shall  not  have  eTen 
one."* 

Nor  are  these  remarks  to  be  confined  to  India.  The  mis- 
smnary,  at  Kissey,  in  Africa,  writes,  that  be  has  a  congrega- 
tioa  of  more  than  300,  but,  that  up  to  that  moment,  not  one 
of  them  has  ears  to  hear,  or  heart  to  understand.  He  then 
explains  the  mystery,  by  informing  us  that  he  has  under  his 
inspection  500  individuals,  who  depend  entirely  upon  a  daily 
ahowaace  from  government,  and  that,  thus,  having  the  people 
more  at  command,  he  humbly  hope»  that  the  Lord  will  bless 
^^  word,  although  he  probably  shall  not  see  the  fruit  he  so 
inoch  deaires^t  "My  Serraoufl,"  writes  the  one  of  Digah, 
"hftye  been  weE  frequented,  and  that  very  attentively;  but 
*l>ere  is  not  one  of  whom  I  can  say,  behold  he  prayeth.'*J 
I  must  now  hasten  to  a  conclusion* 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  hardly  quoted  any  authorities 
^i  can  be  considered  hostile  to  the  missionary  societies*  I 
We  scarcely  referred  to  any  Catholic  writer;  and  in  general 
We  chosen  such  witnesses  as  cannot  be  considered  opposed 
to  liiB  scheme  of  proselytism.  I  have  endeavoured  to  choose 
^f  authorities  from  the  missiooaries  themselves,  from  their 
wporta,  or  from  their  acknowledged  advocates;  and  the  re- 
^ts,  if  balanced  against  the  means  employed,  the  immense 
w^ources  at  command,  both  material  and  moral,  the  wealth, 
*fltl  fitiU  more,  the  superior  attainments  of  those  who  have 
^ieroted  themselves  to  the  work,  are  such  as  justify  what  I 
*iid  at  the  commencement  of  my  discourse-  AUow  me, 
therefore,  to  repeat;  that  if  we  look  here  for  the  blessing 
promised  by  God  to  the  method  of  propagating  the  faith 
which  He  appointed,  and  if  this  blessing  is  to  be  manifested 
^tbeir  success  who  undertake  the  work;  if|  moreover,  the 


*  P*  3S7.  f  Quoted  in  MiscelL  ut  «^. 

/  Mmonary  R&giatet,  2Qih  Rep.  p,  5S. 
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promise  of  His  aid  waa  ^Ivea  to  those  who  sLould  succeed 
tlie  apostles,  as  in  their  ministry  and  in  their  doctiines,  ho 
likewise  la  the  methods  which  He  preacrihed;  we  have  everj 
evidence  that  it  is  not  on  the  system  here  exhibited  that 
blesBiog  was  pronounced,  nor  those  promises  bestowed. 

If  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  ia  a  language  intelligible  to 
the  people  be  His  appointed  way  of  conversion^  and  if  tbe 
principle,  which  leads  to  that  distribution,  be  the  ground  of 
faith  which  He  ineulcated,  surely  it  is  time  to  see  some  good 
results,  after  fifteen  millions  of  copies  have  been  scattered 
abroad.  Time  and  quantity  are,  it  is  true,  as  nothing  in 
His  estimation;  but  surely,  looking  at  the  simple  form  and 
obvious  methods  which  He  chose  for  the  infancy  of  His 
Church,  we  can  hardly  explain  such  an  enormous  want  of 
ratio  between  the  instruraent  and  the  ejects  which  Himself 
had  chosen.  Who  can  imagine  that  the  command  to  teach 
all  nations,  not  only  involved  the  command  to  print  the 
Bible,  but  to  print  it  by  millions,  before  it  should  yield  fruit? 
Surely  then,  if  we  ever  are  allowed  to  argue  from  the  failure, 
to  the  inadequacy,  of  the  means,  we  must  confess,  that  after 
millions  of  Bibles  have  been  distributed  to  so  little  purp 
their  distribution  is  not  the  means  appointed  by  God  for  ci 
version;  and,  consequently,  that  His  blessing  is  not  upon  tbe 
work,  nor  His  approbation  upon  its  principle — ^the  all-su&- 
ciency  of  the  written  word-  It  ia  true  that,  "  the  husband- 
man waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth,  patiently 
bearing  till  he  receive  the  early  and  the  latter  rain***  But 
if  he  shall,  year  after  year,  have  scattered  his  seed  in  vain; 
if,  after  having  used  every  means  which  skill  and  perseve- 
rance can  supply,  he  still  receive,  in  return,  but  deceitful 
blossoms,  or  a  fruit  which  **  sets  his  teeth  on  edge,*'  he  will 
surely  conclude  that  his  seed  is  defective,  or  that  he  under- 
stands not  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

And  this  mortifying  conclusion  must  become  doubly  un- 
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avoidable,  if  he  shall  see  others  aroimd  him,  who,  pursuiDg'  a 
rival  process,  reap  yearlj,  from  the  same  soil,  a  rich  harvest 
of  enduring  fruit.  And  how  this  is  exemplified  in  the  pre- 
heat case,  will  be  seen  when  next  you  favour  me  with  your 
Atteodance. 

You  will  perceive  that  I  have  carefully  abstained  from  what- 
ever might  tend  to  decry  or  viEfy  the  system  followed;  I  have 
not  said  one  word  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  mii- 
siouaries  employed,  I  have  not,  as  has  often  been  done,  even  ia 
official  documents  alluded  to  many  of  them  being  uneducated,  or 
ignorant,  or  not  qualified  by  their  attttioments  or  informatioD, 
for  the  task  which  they  have  to  perform.  I  have  not  cast  the 
slightest  aspersion  on  their  moral  character,  nor  on  the  motives 
which  have  moved  or  directed  them.  I  have  not  hinted  that 
any  thing  like  personal  interest  inHuenees  those  who  ai*e  con- 
cemed  in  the  management  of  these  societies.  I  have  ab- 
stained from  every  thing  of  this  nature,  and  have  simply  used 
the  facts  laid  before  us  by  themselves ;  for  I  have  considered 
throughout,  that  the  Engliiik  establishment,  or  any  other 
religious  body,  must  naturally  best  understand  what  means 
are  calculated  to  effect  its  own  purposes. 

Indeed,  1  will  farther  say,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
person  to  peruse  the  documents  which  I  have  quoted^  and 
make  himself  familiar  with  their  details,  and  (far  from  con- 
ceiving any  feeling  of  contempt  for  those  engaged  in  this 
work)  not  be  brought  to  acknowledge,  what  a  fund  of  beauti- 
ful religious  spirit  this  country  possesses^  were  it  only  directed 
in  those  channels  which  God  haa  appointed,  that  they  may  be 
effectual  I  We  have  it  here  shown,  that  there  exist,  to  this 
moment,  amongst  us,  some  remaius  of  that  spirit,  which  led 
to  many  of  our  countrymen,  in  former  ages,  into  foreign 
lands,  to  be,  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  merciful  instru- 
metits  for  bringing  many  great  nations  to  the  profession  of 
Christianity* 

Let  but  the  same  principle,  which  they  bore  with  them  to 
the  task,  return  agnin,  as  a  general  blessing  to  oui  c<i\a3Xt^\ 
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let  the  mantle  of  the  Bonifaces  and  WiliibrordB,  witl 
twofold  spirit  of  Catholic  fiuth  and  Catholic  loye>  be  i 
up  by  this  nation,  and  it  shall  diyide  the  rirers,  anc 
the  seas  before  its  missionaries,  and  shall  make  them  * 
heritors  of  their  grace,  and  render  this  island  once  more 
formerly  it  was,  a  gushing  well-spring  of  Christianii 
salyation  to  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


LECTURE  THE  SEVENTH. 


OH  THE  PBA.GTICAX.  SUCCESS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  RUIiE  09 
FAITH,  m  CONVEETING  ttEATlEEN  NATIONS* 


LUKE  xL  2a* 

■*  But  if  I,  in  the  finger  of  God,  cast  out  devils,  undouhtediy  the 

kingdom  of  God  is  come  upon  you*^* 

In  the  Gospel  which  the  Church  has  selected  for  jour  edifica- 
iton  in  the  service  of  this  daj»  it  ia  related  how  our  Blessed 
Sairiour  cast  out  the  devil  from  one  that  was  hlind,  and  deaf,  and 
dumb.  In  the  words  of  mj  text,  He  concludes^  from  this  clr^ 
cumstance,  that,  seeing  how  this  wonderful  power  could  not 
be  attributed  to  any  human  or  earthij  agency,  but  must  have 
come  from  God,  His  hearers  were  bound  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  really,  in  His  person,  brought  among- 
tbem.  Now,  as  the  venerable  Bede  observes,  in  his  eommeut- 
iiry  on  this  passage,  what,  <m  this  occasion,  was  done  in  the 
body,  is  daily  performed  in  spirit,  in  the  Church  of  God,  by 
the  conversion  of  men  unto  the  faith  j  inasmuch  as,  the  devil 
being  &om  them  expelled,  their  Bye&  are  £rst  opened  to  see  the 
light  of  God's  truth,  and  afterwards,  their  tongues  being  loosed, 
they  are  allowed  to  join  in  His  praise.  And  as  this  eflBcacy 
and  power  was  assumed  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  for  a  proof 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  indeed  with  Him,  and  through 
Him  was  presented  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Jews;  so  may  we 
•ay,  that  in  the  parallel  power  of  the  Church  is  to  be  found  a 
similar  demonstration,  that  where  it  at  present  exists,  there 
aJso  is  Christ's  kingdom. 

Such,  ray  brethren,  is  the  topic  on  which  I  wish  to  occupy 
youp  attention  this  evening;  it  is  but  a  completion  of  the  task 
which  I  commenced  at  our  last  meeting ;  when,  having  laid  before 
you  the  touchstone  of  the  rule  of  faith,  which  exists  m  the 
power  of  effecting  conversion  among  such  as  know  not  Christy 
i  entered  upon  the  application  of  this  proof  to  \.\iaX  ^tvasL\TjJv» 
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of  religion,  to  that  ground- work  of  faith,  which  is  held  to  be 
essential  by  those  who  differ  from  us  on  this  head.  ExelniiTelj 
making  use,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  immaterial  con- 
firmatory instances,  of  documents  put  forth  by  persons  who 
have  a  natural  interest  in  their  respective  establishments  for 
propagating  Christianity  among  the  heathen,  I  showed  yoa 
how  it  was  acknowledged,  that  hitherto  no  success  had  attended 
their  labours ;  but  that,  in  every  country,  in  the  east  and  tho 
west,  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  with  that  sanction,  and 
upon  that  basis,  which  their  religion  required,  had  proTad 
abortive.  I  then  promised  to  go  into  the  other  side  of  die 
question ;  and,  from  the  progress  and  the  actual  state  of  simihr 
efforts  made,  and  daily  making,  by  Catholic  missionariei^  to 
prove  that  the  divine  blessing  does  appear  to  rest  on  their 
labours,  and  that  they  have  succeeded  in  the  very  field  where 
the  others  acknowledge  themselves  to  have  failed;  yea,  and 
that  they  have  succeeded,  according  to  the  confession  of  their 
very  rivals. 

This,  then,  is  the  task  on  which  I  am  now  about  to  eoteri 
It  was  originidly  my  intention,  as  I  believe  I  iiinted  in  the  first 
instance,*  to  begin  my  narrative  from  rather  a  remote  period; 
I  wished  to  commence  the  history  of  Catholic  conversion  from 
those   centuries   in  which   it    is   universally   acknowledged 
that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  thej 
are  called,  were  sufficiently  established,  to  prove  the  identity 
of  that   Church   which  then  sent  forth   missionaries  with 
the  present  Roman  Catholic  Church.     I  should  have  com- 
menced probably  from  the  seventh  or  eighth  century;  but 
I  soon  found  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  condense  even  into 
a  lengthened  discourse,  the  facts  which  this  plan  would  oblige 
me  to  bring  before  your  consideration ;  and  besides,  however 
my  case  may  in  some  respects  appear  to  suffer  by  laying  aside 
what  I  consider  a  very  powerful  support,  I  think  that  you  unll 
naturally  take  more  interest  in  those  circumstances  and  occur- 
rcnces  which  are  nearer  your  own  time,  and  which  can  be  put 
♦  Se©  p.  U1. 
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more  fairly  in  contrast  with  what  I  exposed  at  our  last  meet- 
ing. For  there  might  be  differences  of  circumstances  in  for- 
mer times;  there  might  be  causes  in  operation  which  cannot 
now  be  dlscorered;  and  consequently  the  success  which  at* 
tended  the  early  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Church,  or 
rather  by  the  See  of  Rome,  to  convert  nations,  as  in  the  north 
of  Europe^  may  be  supposed  to  haye  depended  on  peculiar 
oiroumstances  which  now  no  longer  act. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  therefore,  that  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  later  times*  But  I  cannot  pass  over  one  event,  and  that  is 
the  conversion  of  this  country^ I  mean  its  last  conTersion, 
afler  the  Saxon  occupation,  to  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  a 
▼ery  interesting  and  important  enquiry  for  any  person  endowed 
with  a  truly  candid  and  reflecting  mind,  and  at  the  same  time 
possessing  the  patience  to  look  minutely  into  the  circumstances 
<>f  the  caae,  to  see  what  were  the  causes  that  produced  that 
almost  instantaneous,  yet  lasting  and  universal  efiect,  which  the 
preaching  of  the  first  missionaries^  sent  by  St  Gregory  into 
thia  country,  did  produce.  Now  it  was  generally  thought  at 
the  time  when  this  conyersion  was  made,  and  by  the  indivi* 
duals  themselves  who  wrought  it,  that  no  power  could  have 
afiTected  it,  and  that  no  power  did  effect  it^  except  the  gift  of 
miracles,  which  they  believed  to  have  been  granted  for  that 
purpose  by  God,  In  discussing  the  subject  of  the  continu- 
ance of  miracles  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  late  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford  say6>  that  "when  in 
later  periods  persons  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  were  placed 
in  ctrcumstanees  similar  to  those  of  the  Apostles,  there  can 
be  no  diflBculty  in  acknowledging  that  God  may  have  fur« 
oished  them  with  the  same  means  as  were  granted  in  the 
first  instance,  and  may  have  given  them  the  power  of  working 
such  signs  and  wonders,  as  would  effect  the  conversion  of  a 
people/'*  And,  in  fact,  there  can  be  no  material  or  valid  ob- 
jeetioD  to  tliat  power  having  been  granted  for  ends  precisely 
■tmilar  to  those  for  which  it  was  given  to  the  Apostles.  Nor 
*  Lcciurej  on  the  Ecclemstkal  UisU^r;  of  the  2&^  antV  ^ii  C^iiVaxvcA^ 
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can  I  believe  that  any  one  acquainted  with  the  life>  the  writ* 
ings,  and  the  character  of  the  great  Pontiff-^justlj  called  "  The 
Great* — ^who  sent  those  missionaries  into  our  country,  will 
hesitate  to  pronounce  him  a  person  infinitely  above  all  sni^ 
picion  of  craftiness,  or  an  attempt  to  deceive  mankind*  And  I 
believe,  too,  that  whoever  considers  the  circumstances  under 
which  those  who  fijrst  landed  with  Christianity  on  our  shores 
came  to  the  task — the  dangers  which  they  encountered— the 
advantages  which  they  renounced —their  feeble  prospect, 
humanly  speaking,  of  producing  any  effect  in  a  country  whose 
language  to  them  was  strange,  and  whose  natives  must  hsm 
looked  on  them  with  jealousy— will  hardly  for  a  moment  iii»- 
gine  that  any  thing  but  the  purest  and  best  of  motives  cooU 
have  instigated  them  to  undertake  so  toilsome  and  so  thank* 
less  a  work. 

And  yet  we  find  that  St.  Augustine  writes  to  the  holy  Pontiff 
that  he  himself  believed  God  to  have  performed,  through  hi* 
hands,  such  signs  and  wonders  as  led  these  islanders  to  emr 
brace  the  faith  of  Christ;  and  we  have  the  answer  of  the 
holy  Pontiff,  in  which  he  exhorts  him  not  to  allow  himself  to 
be  puffed  up,  and  made  vain  by  the  commimication  of  this 
supernatural  gift ;  and  so  convinced  was  he  of  its  reality,  that 
we  have  another  letter  of  his,  wherein  he  communicates  tho 
intelligence  to  the  bishops  of  the  East,  as  a  new  proof  of  th^ 
assistance  afforded  by  Christ  to  His  Church,  in  her  office  of 
conversion.     There  is  surely  here  every  appearance  of  sia-** 
eerity  on  both  sides;  there  can  be  no  reason  to  think  thik^ 
there  could  have  been  any  motive  for  fiction  or  deceit;  for  90^ 
the  work  of  conversion  was  effectually  performed,  that  was  ^ 
merit  and  a  matter  of  consolation  sufficient  to  enable  them  UF 
dispense  with  such  false  and  disingenuous  acts,  if  under  taxf 
circumstances  they  had  been  possible.     This  reasoning  is  K^ 
obvious,  that  even  vnriters  exceedingly  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  miracles,  have  acknowledged  that  they  must  attri- 
bute  the  conversion  of  this  country  to  their  influence.     And 
J/]  justification  of  whatl  Yiave  &&\^>\^*^  ^^x.^  ^i^^^aoAi 
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roin  Puller  :-^^'  This  admoaitiou  of  Gregorj  b,  with  mej  and 
tight  ta  be  with  all  uiiprejudiced  persous^  sm  argumeDt  be- 
rond  exception,  that  though  no  discreet  man  will  believe  all 
/Augustine  8  miracles  in  the  latitude  of  monkish  relations, 
ifl  ignorantly  and  nncharitably  peevish  and  morose»  who 
tterlj  denies  some  miracles  to  have  been  wrought  bjr  him," 

If  1  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  this  case,  my  object  hag 
►een  to  prove  to  you>  how  they,  who  formerly  undertook  the 
honr  of  converaion>  were  firmly  convinced  of  God's  assist- 
nee  so  being  with  them,  as  to  show  His  finger  working  thro  ugh 
and  so  convince  the  nations  of  the  earthy  that  the 
dngdom  of  God  was  come  among  them.  And  it  would  he 
iifficult  to  find  any  ground  on  which,  coming  down  to  later 
,  as  to  the  case  of  St*  Francis  Xavier,  the  great  converter 
of  India  and  other  countries  of  the  east,  we  should  not  allow 
Ike  exercise  of  similar  powers*  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  spe- 
cifically into  this  question,  nor  to  do  more  than  merely  suggest 
the  parallelism  between  the  two  cases,  and  the  unreasonahle- 
Bfisa  of  denying  later  miracles  in  conversion,  if  the  older  ones 
ire  admitted*  And  as  the  conversions  of  that  modern  apostle 
lti?e  not  been  rivalled  in  later  times,  and  tis  yon  will  see  that 
^y  have  been  as  permanent,  and  have  produced  as  stable 

fcd  as  lasting  fruit  as  those  of  Augustine  in  England,  or  of 

©  apostles  in  the  provinces  allotted  to  their  preaching,  there 
be  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  God  might  not  exercii>e  His 
^>wer  in  the  later  as  in  the  older  case*  But  there  is  another 
Prions  reflection  to  be  made  connected  with  this  subject,  and 

is,  that,  while  we  thus  have  the  acknowledgment  of  Protes- 
■^^t  divines,  that  miracles  were  wrought  by  the  apostles  of 
^Ur  island,  others  maintain  that  they  preached  the  doctrines 
^i  the  Church  of  Rome*  For  treatises  have  been  written  by 
'^ttoy,  and,  among  others,  by  a  prelate  of  the  present  day,  to 
^w  that  the  British  Church  was  not  in  communion  with  the 
Soman  See,  till  they  came.  And  to  bring  these  remarks  to  a 
cloae,  I  will  only  observe,  that,  Hackluyt,  Tavermer,  au^^aiw 
i^Uy  three  Protestant  writers  not  very  remote  from  \Wt  Ume* 
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acknowledged,  from  their  ovm  observation,  that  it  was  firmlj 
beliered  by  all  the  natives  of  southern  India,  that  St  Francis 
Xavier  wrought  such  miracles  as  induced  them  to  become 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

All  this,  however,  is  merely  preliminary  to  our  more  import- 
ant task.  Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  mis- 
sions established  in  difiPerent  parts  of  the  world,  under  the 
direction  and  authority  of  the  Holy  See ;  and,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  I  laid  before  you  a  slight  account  of  the  instrumeDts 
employed,  and  the  resources  and  means  brought  into  action* 
in  this  noble  work,  I  will  premise  a  few  observations  on  the 
same  subject  with  regard  to  our  missions. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  a  board  or  congregation 
at  Rome,  consisting  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
which  devotes  itself  expressly  to  the  superintendance  of  Ca- 
tholic missions,  and  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Coa- 
gregation  of  the  Propaganda.  It  has  a  large  estabHshmeDt 
for  the  conduct  of  its  afiPairs,  with  a  college,  in  which  are 
generally  about  100  individuals  from  almost  every  nation 
under  the  sun.  It  has  another  college  for  Chinese  at  Naples; 
and  has  dependant  upon  it  other  establishments  belonging  to 
religious  orders,  whence  the  principal  number  of  its  ffli** 
sionaries  is  drawn.  The  number  yearly  sent  out  must  be 
limited ;  and  I  am  sure  does  not  exceed  four  or  six  a  yoar. 
However,  the  Propaganda  receives  into  its  service,  person! 
willing  to  become  missionaries  in  foreign  parts,  whether  ao* 
culars,  or  members  of  religious  congregations.  But,  still, cveni 
with  this  addition  (and  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge) 
the  number  of  missionaries  sent  forth  do  not  amount  to  tei* 
in  the  year. 

In  France,  there  is  an  association  of  private  individuals  (of 
the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  foreign  misaion^ 
and,  at  Paris,  there  is  a  college  exclusively  for  the  preparatioi' 
of  persons  who  feel  called  to  this  holy  work.  The  societj  K* 
which  I  have  alluded  is  divided  into  two  districts;  the  OD^ 
comznunicating  with  a  covmeW  aX.  li^oi^^  \k<^  q\!cl<^t  mth  on^ 
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established  nt  Purls.  By  a  simple  aud  beautiful  system^  fiub- 
ficrlptions  are  received  from  every  part  witli  very  little  ex- 
pense; most  of  them  being  biit  of  a  sous  a  week,  collected 
bj  unpaid  agents,  who  liave  each  a  hundred  subscribers  under 
their  care»  I  understand  too,  that  the  great  merit  of  this 
work  is  due  to  a  ladj,  who,  crippled  and  confined  to  her 
chamber,  has  dedicated  herself  to  the  organization  of  this  as* 
BOciatioQ.  The  sum  raised  m  France,  and  its  colonies,  during 
1834,  amounted  only  to  404,727  francs,  or  about  Hj,189^»; 
less  by  1000/.  than  the  poorest  of  the  many  English  mis- 
sionary societies  raised  several  years  ago.  This  association 
was  first  established  at  Lyons  in  1822,*  It  requires  no  public 
meetings — no  itinerant  preacbing — to  nourish  it,  and  keep  it 
aliTe;  the  Catholic  principle  of  unity  and  subordination  sup- 
plies sufficient  instruments  for  the  quiet  and  noiseless  co- 
operation of  charitable  spirits. 

Tbe  congregation  of  Propaganda  is  often  considered  wealthy 
to  an  enormous  degree,  and  reports  are  often  spread  of  its  con- 
tributing large  sums  towards  tlie  support  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  it  is  poor,  if  compared  to 
tbe  vast  sums  collected  by  any  one  of  the  societies  in  England. 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  althougb  tbree  illustrious  Cardinals 
}iave,  within  these  few  years,  bequeathed  to  it  all  their  pro- 
perty, f  its  anmia!  income  does  not  reach  £30,000.  And  out 
of  this  sum,  it  must  he  remembered,  that  the  expense  of  edu- 
cating more  than  a  hundred  indn^iduals  has  to  be  defrayed*  J 

But  the  best  proof  of  our  comparatively  limited  means,  may 
b»  taken  from  the  provision  for  individuals  employed  on  these 
missions.  In  his  examination  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  23d  June,   1832,  the  Abbe  Dubois,  who  had 

•  ••  SJtti&tion  coinpar^e  de  l*CDurre  de  la  propagation  de  la  foi,  pendant. 
I'ann6e  1834/*     Lyont,^.  1. 

f  The  Cardinals  De  Pietro,  Delia  Somaglia,  and  the  gt^nt  fltatcaman 
CooialvL 

I  !  &ay nothing ofthe  Leopoldmc  Institute  at  Vienna,  the  annual  contri- 
hutioiiA  of  irhioh»  I  am  happy  to  «ce,  have  goni:*ou  gradually  increasing; 
becaofte  itm  object  of  its  chariuble  aft^isuxnci*  is  not  6o  much  the  cow* 
rcrtios  of  pngi'inB,  ai  the  succour  of  the  {>oor  dioceaeso^  ^orvVv  Kuv^ru^. 
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been  thirty  years  a  missionary  in  India,  complidned  of  the 

want  of  provision  for  the  Catholic  missionaries,  at  the  head 

of  extensive  congregations  in  India,  and  proposed  tfaaft  the 

Government  should  give  them  such  succour  as  would  make 

them  respectable  to  their  flocks.     Now,  the  scale  Which  he 

proposed,  was  as  follows: — To  every  Bishop,  £60  per  anDum; 

to  every  European  Pastor  with  a  congregation  of  3000,  £3ft 

to  every  native  priest,  with  a  similar  congregation  of  3000, 

£20;  and  to  catechists  and  schoolmasters,  from  £5  to  £7;  and 

this  he  thought  would  be  a  large  provision,  considering  the 

destitute  state  in  which  they  are  at  present  I*     I  remember 

reading  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  by  a  traveller  to  the  French 

Vicar  Apostolic  and  Bishop,  residing  in  Mesopotamia,  whom 

he  describes  as  living  in  a  miserable  hut,  not  sheltered  from 

the  weather, — unable  to  afford  himself  shoes  or  stockings,— 4tnd 

.  wearing  the  shreds  of  a  tattered  cassock,  as  his  only  garmeot 

Such  is  the  difference  in  the  provision  made  for  ihdividuslBl 

but  we  have  different  returns  to  show  the  comparative  footixij? 

on  which  the  two  religions  stand.    On  the  6th  of  AugUstl833, 

a  return  of  what  was  allowed  by  the  Government  of  India  to 

the  clergy  and  places  of  worship,  of  different  denomination* 

was  ordered  by  Parliament  to  be  printed.     What  follows  i* 

the  proportion   in  the  three  Presidencies, — the  calculation 

being  made  in  rupees,  equal  each  to  about  2*.  6d.  :^^ 

To  the  Episcopal  Established  Church,    -    811,430 

To  the  Scottish  Church,       ...      53,077 

And  to  the  Catholic,    -         -         -         -       10,163 

So  that  the  provision  made  for  the  Established  Church,  irhic* 

I  showed  you  at  our  last  meeting  has  but  comparatively  little  t^ 

do,  is  81 1,000  rupees,  while  the  Catholics,  amounting  to  s^ve^ 

hundred  thousand,  have  only  10,000  as  a  provision  for  the'*'* 

There  are  some  other  preliminary  remarks  to  which  Iwi^**" 

to  draw  your  attention.     The  first  is  the  peculiar  misfortuo^ 

which  have  befallen  our  missions.     They  do  not,  like  thc^ 

*  See  "  The  Britislv  CatVvoMc  Goloidal  Quarterly  Intelligencer,"  Tf^ 
II.  p.  l.^l.  Lond,  1834, 
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supported  bj  thU  country,  draw  their  resources  from  a  n9,tioii 
in  a  state  of  continued  prosperity ;  but  it  must  be  recoUepted, 
that  the  mission^  in  the  East,  with  the  exception  of  what  is 
done  by  the  native  priests,  (of  which  I  could  give  you  suffi- 
cient examples,)  have  been  supplied  exclusively  by  individuals 
sent  from  France,  Spain,  or  Italy,  generally  members  of  dif- 
ferent religious  orders,  and  that  their  funds  \^ere  drawn  from 
their  respective  countries.     Now  when  it  is  recollected  that  at 
the  French  Revolution  the  religious  orders  of  that  country 
were  totally  suppressed^  it  must  be  evident  that  their  estab- 
lishments for  foreign  ijaission^  were  also  extinguished.    Thus, 
since  the  last  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  till  1822,  the 
fiu;4*  aJid  individuals  required  were  prevented  from  being  sent 
from  that  country  to  the  work.     A  few  years  later,  at  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy,  the  Propaganda  v^  suppressed,  and  all  its 
fonds  seized  by  the  French  usurpation ;  the  religious  orders 
were  also  suppressed,  and  their  supplies  ceased  to  be  any  longer 
tnmsmitted.     I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  instances,  lament- 
able indeed,  of  congregations  suflFering  under  the  privation  of 
spiritual  direction,  in  consequejQce  of  this  circumstance. 

A^other-r-and  without  entering  into  the  justice  or  injustice, 
M  pi:opriety  or  impropriety  of  the  measure,  but  looking  at  it 
BimpLy  in  reference  to  these  missions — another  serious  blow 
was  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.     I  know  that 
the  mention  of  this  name  may  ca,U  up  to  the  minds  of  some 
Widi?iduals  a  feeling  of  suspicion  and  aversion :  they  may 
have  associated  with  it  the  idea  of  double-dealing,  hypocrisy, 
and  many  other  worse  vices.     But  I  will  say  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  consider  and  read  what  they  have  en- 
dared  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith — it  is  impossible  to 
We  in  what  manner  hundreds  have  laid  down  their  lives  with- 
ia  the  last  three  hundred  years,  after  undergoing  the  fiercest 
tortures,  rather  than  renounce  it,  or  even  to  see  with  what 
alacrity,  and  with  what  success,  they  have  undertaken  to  con- 
vert infidel  nations  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesas,  atv^iwA. 
be  satisEed  that  truly  they  have  been  chosen  lustxvxvuewla  vxi 
II  2 
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the  hands  of  divine  providence  for  the  greatest  ends.  And 
although  there  may  have  been  among  them  defects,  and  mem- 
bers unworthy  of  their  character,  (for  it  would  not  be  a  hu- 
man institution  if  it  was  not  imperfect,)  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  has  been  maintained  among  them  a  degree  of  fer- 
vour and  purest  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  heathens,  which  no 
other  body  has  ever  shown.  So  that  it  is  not  wonderful  if, 
immediately  after  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  celebrated  Lalande  should  have  said  of  them  that  they 
were  an  <<  institution  such  as  no  other  human  establishment 
had  ever  resembled — the  object  of  his  eternal  admiration, 
gratitude,  and  regret."*  But  as  I  may  often  have  to  allude  to 
the  mission  of  these  zealous  religious  men,  I  wish  to  remove 
any  prejudice  against  them,  by  reading  the  opinion  of  one 
who  writes  expressly  to  prove  that  the  method  pursued  by  the 
Protestant  missionaries  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  which 
ours  follow.  "  The  success  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,'*  he 
says,  "  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  example  they  displayed 
of  Christian  charity  in  its  most  heroic  degree."f  The  author 
goes  on  to  relate  an  interesting  anecdote :  how  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  called  to  him  Father  Necker,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  mission,  and  said  to  him,  "  Tell  me  in  confidence,  and 
I  promise  not  to  betray  you  to  any  man,  do  you  really  believe 
in  the  doctrines  which  you  preach?  I  have  called  my  Bonzas 
(priests)  and  desired  them  to  tell  me  sincerely  what  they 
thought  of  their  own  doctrines ;  and  they  have  candidly  con- 
fessed, that  what  they  teach  the  people  is  only  a  tissue  of  ab- 
surdity and  falsehood,  in  which  they  do  not  themselves  put 
the  slightest  credence."  The  missionary  pointed  to  a  terres- 
trial globe  in  the  chamber,  and  desired  the  Emperor  to  measure 
che  breadth  of  Ocean  which  he  had  crossed  to  come  to  hiiu, 
and  then  see  what  he  had  gained,  or  could  hope  to  gain,  b;y 
the  course  he  was  pursuing.  "  Your  Bonzas,"  he  added,  "are 
rich,  happy,  and  respected,  and  have  every  earthly  good  thoy 

*  In  the  *•  Bieii-inform6/*  3.  Feb.  1800. 
/  Quarterly  Review,  ^o.  \xm.  p.  ^. 
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fcan  desire,  I  have  abaudotied  every  thing  to  come  aud  preach 
theae  doctrines  to  you ;  and  tell  me,  is  it  possible  that  I  would 
liave  undergone  so  much,  if  I  were  not  satisfied  of  their  truth, 
nud  of  their  necessity  for  you?"  Such  an  answer  surely  was 
worthy  of  any  minister  of  Chris t*s  Gospel.    Bat  let  us  proceed* 

That  circumstance  J  to  which  I  have  alluded,  of  the  inter- 
ruption of  stipplieS}  from  our  fuads  having  been  involved  in 
the  destruction  of  the  bodies  which  furnished  them,  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  greatly  felt;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
sensible  that,  from  these  effects,  many  missions  have  not  yet 
recovered,  and  will  not  for  some  time  to  come.  And  their 
loss  was  not  merely  pecuniafy,  but  their  supply  of  pastors  was 
also  cut  off  by  the  calamities  which  befell  southern  Europe; 
SO  that  they  are  now  slowly  recovering  aud  regaining  the 
state  in  which  they  were  previously.  Nor  have  the  religious 
orders  themselves  yet  recovered  the  shock,  which  an  interrup- 
tion of  thirty  years  had  occasioned  in  their  bodies. 

A  few  wortis  now  regarding  the  reports  of  our  missions* 
The  Propaganda  publishes  no  report  whatever — no  appeal  is 
«ver  made  by  it  to  the  public;  the  congregation  meets  pri- 
vately, and  although  persons  who  take  pain^  may  procure  in- 
fi^mation^  tliere  is  nothing  like  an  official  document  put  forth, 
to  bring  what  is  done  by  its  missionaries  before  the  world.  On 
ific  contrary,  I,  for  one,  have  earnestly  urged,  again  and  again, 
the  propriety  of  publishing  the  beautiful  and  interesting  ac- 
counts received,  but  the  answer  has  always  been,  "We  have  no 
desire  to  make  any  display  of  these  things;  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  good  is  done,  and  that  is  all  we  can  desire,"  The  fact  is, 
that  tho  Catholic  Chnrch  does  not  fancy  herself  to  be  doing 
more   than  her  ordinary  and   indispensable   duty  when  she 

I  preaches  the  faith  to  heathen  nations ;  neither  does  she  believe 
that  her  success  is  mor&  than  a  part  of  that  enduring  and  in- 
berent  blessing,  which  was  coupled  with  the  command  to  preach 
It.  Hence  no  clamour  or  bo^ist  is  heard  within  her:  but  she 
perseveres  in  tht-  calm  fulfiinieiit  of  her  eternal  destiny ^  a&  mw- 
eouitcwus  of  tiny  f-jtraordinary  efforts  h^  are  vW  <ie\fc^U«2^\>'a^'^% 
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in  wheeling  round  their  endless  orbits,  and  scattering  rajs  of 
brilliant  light  through  the  unmeasureable  distances  of  space. 
She  leaves  it  to  those  who  find  the  very  attempt  at  conveFsion 
a  new  thing,  who,  in  their  very  statements  speak  of  it  as  a  fresh 
calling,  and  of  an  experimental  efifort — to  blazon  forth  every 
new  attempt,  to  hoard  up,  in  their  annual  reports,  every  glean- 
ing of  hope,  and  employ  the  orator's  skill,  and  the  democratie 
arts  of  public  appeals,  to  keep  alive  the  apostoUc  vocation. 

The  French  association  does  indeed  publish  reports,  but  of 
a  very  different  form  from  their's.  They  do  not  consbt  of  a 
yearly  collection  of  heterogeneous  materials,  bat  appear  month- 
ly, as  edifying  tracts,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  letters 
from  the  missionaries,  generally  written  in  a  strain  of  simple* 
cheerful  piety,  which  makes  us  feel,  in  perusing  them,  that  they 
who  wrote  them  are  the  successors,  in  spirit  as  in  their  mini- 
stry, of  the  ancient  converters  of  nations.  There  is  an  absence 
in  them  of  all  affected  phrase,  and  of  all  reliance  on  particular 
dogmas,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  no  less  important,  which  we 
too  often  find  in  the  jarring  narratives  of  other  religions. 
These  reports,  too,  if  we  ought  so  to  call  them,*  do  not  em- 
brace anything  like  the  whole  of  our  missions,  but  only  com- 
prise those  which  are  supported  by  the  French  association. 

The  materials,  therefore,  which  I  shall  use,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  glean  from  such  documents  as  have  fallen  in  my  way» 
or  as  I  have  been  able,  with  some  pains,  to  procure.  One  great 
source,  however,  of  information,  I  particularly  value.  In  my 
last  address  to  you,  when  treating  of  the  success  of  Protestant 
missions,  you  will  recollect  that  I  made  use  exclusively  of 

•  They  appear  under  the  title  of  "  Annales  de  rassociation  pour  la 
propagation  de  la  Foi,"  Paris  and  Lyons.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  beauti- 
ful and  cheap  publication  is  not  more  known  in  England,  or  rather  that 
it  is  not  regularly  translated  and  republished  here.  It  would  do  much 
to  open  the  eyes  of  many  to  the  superior  spirit  which  animates  our  mis- 
sionaries. But  what  is  no  less  important,  it  would  present  a  fund  of 
consolation  and  encouragement  to  clergy  and  laity  amidst  their  respec- 
tive trials,  and  show  them  how  the  grace  of  the  apostleship,  and  the 

prowess  of  the  martyrs,  yet  reside  in  the  Church  of  God.     [The  wiah 

here  expressed  has  since  been  comvlicd  y«V\.Vi."\ 
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Protestant  ftuthorities^  and  chieHj  of  the  acknowledgments  of 
tnmioaary  reports  themselves.  Now,  therefore,  m  fjiirnessj  I 
may  W  allowed  to  use  Catholic  testimonials,  ia  speaking  of 
Cifctholic  missions.  But  I  wish  to  renounce  this  advantage, 
as  much  as  possible,  and  give  jou  the  account  of  them,  from 
Protestant  authoritiefii  and  evea  from  the  confess iou3  of  those 
who  allow  their  own  fa'dure  in  the  same  territory.  This,  at 
any  rate,  will  place  my  assertions  above  suspicion,  and  will  g;iv^ 
weight  and  credit  to  the  statements  of  our  own  missionaf  ies 
when  I  quote  them.  But  for  some  countries^  into  which  they 
alone  have  penetrated — that  is,  for  all  countries  where  perse- 
cutioa  rages,  and  where  the  sfriviug  fur  the  f&itli  is  unto  bloody 
— >we  must  be  content  with  their  testimony ;  yet  even  for 
ihesei  I  hope  to  gather  confirmatory  evidence,  from  those  who, 
there  at  least,  have  never  entered  into  rivalry  with  them. 

We  will  begin,  as  I  did  when  speaking  of  the  Protestant 
mluioBS,  with  India;  and  t)ie  tli^st  authority  whom  I  wilt 
bring,  is  Bishop  He  her.  You  remember,  perhaps,  that  I 
quoted  a  passage  froui  him,  wherein  he  said,  that  in  the  south 
of  (pdia  was  the  strength  of  the  Christian  cause,  and  that  there 
congregations  were  to  be  found  containing  4O,Q00,  or  at  least 
l^,CM)0,  souls;  but  that,  upon  examination,  these  were  nowhere 
to  be  found.  NoW)  Bishop  [leher  acknowledge^t  that  even  in 
tbett  dlstrictSf  the  Catholics  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
PpMtestants,  "  The  Roman  Catholics,"  he  writes,  "  are  con- 
atderably  more  numerous*  hut  belong  to  a  lower  caste  of 
Indians;  for  even  these  Christians  retain  many  prejudices  of 
caste,  and,  in  point  of  knowledge  and  morality,  are  said  to  bo 
extremely  inferior.  The  inferiority,  as  injuring  the  general 
character  of  the  religion,  is  ulleged  to  have  occasioned  the  very 

Lunfavourable  eye  with  which  all  native  Christians  have  been 
regarded  in  the  Madras  government/'*  Here  are  two  or  three 
asaertions,  on  which  1  shall  just  now  make  a  few  observations; 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  OHtive  Catholics  beloug  to  a  lower 
CMte^  and  are  inferior  id  momltty  to  the  Protestant  Qirlatvuiuft 
n  •  Vol.  iii.  ^*  im. 
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Ill  India;  secondlj,  that  in  consequence  of  this  bad  chaxmcter 
of  the  Catholics  in  the  south  of  India,  the  law,  of  which  I 
shall  say  something  bj  and  bj,  was  enacted,  which  does  or 
did,  not  allow  any  convert  to  hold  office  under  the  gorern- 
ment.  But,  at  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  his  testimony 
to  this  iact,  that,  in  the  south  of  India,  where  the  greatest 
congreg^ons  of  Protestants  were  supposed  to  exist,  the 
Catholics  are,  ^*  considerably  more  numerous.'' 

In  another  place  he  says,  speaking  of  the  north  of  India, 
**the  native  Christians  of  the  Catholic  persuasion  amount,  I 
am  told,  to  several  thousands."*  Now,  he  could  not  find  one 
Hundred  native  Protestants  in  the  same  district,  in  which  he 
says  that  the  Catholics  amount  to  many  thousands.  Agun, 
speaking  of  the  town  of  Tannah,  he  writes:  "  It  is  princially 
inhabited  by  Catholic  Christians,  either  conve^^ted  nativet  or 
Portuguese."! 

Here  then,  we  have  an  acknowledgment  of  the  success  of 
Catholic  conversion;  but  there  are  authentic  returns,  which 
give  us  something  like  specific  numbers.  For  instancy  a 
parliamentary  document  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
few  years  back,  gave  the  number  of  Catholics,  in  one  diocese 
ot  Malabar  as  35,000 ;  while  another  diocese  is  said,  in  the 
same  return,  to  contain  127,000  Catholic  natives.  In  one  jf 
tiie  reports  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  missionary  writes, 
that  in  the  single  town  of  Tinevelli,  there  are  30,000  Roman 
Catholics,  and  mentions  another  village,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  been  converted  to  the  Catholic  religion.^: 

Another  eyewitness,  and  one  whose  word  cannot  be  well 
called  in  question,  the  missionary  Marty n,  thus  writes — "  Co- 
lonel N.,  who  is  writing  an  account  of  the  Portuguese  in  this 
settlement,  told  me  that  the  population  of  the  Portuguese 
territory  was  260,000,  of  which  200,000,  he  did  not  doubt, 
were  Christians" — and  of  course  Catholics;  and  if  we  allow 
even  half  of  them  to  be  the  descendants  of  Portuguese,  we  have 
at  least  the  other  half  converted  Indians.  **  Begged  the  gover- 
*  J'.ige  338.      f  Page  89.      !  (Quoted  m  CaxYv,  IAasc^Vl.  ^^iV.  va.  ^.  Vft* 
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nor  of  Bombay  to  interest  liitxiselft  uud  procure  us  all  the  mfor* 
mation  he  could  about  tlie  uative  Cbristiatis ;  tbis  he  promised 
to  do.  At  Bombay  tbere  are  20,000  Christians ;  at  Salsette, 
*2 1,000,  and  at  this  place  there  are  41»000»  tisifig  the  Mahrattu 
iangua^fe^'*^  consequently  natlyes,  and  everyone  of  theniCalho- 
UcM.  So  far,  therefore,  we  have  the  ackuowledgmeitts  of  ihoM 
tnterested  in  Protestant  niissions,  and  taking  a  part  in  them,  of 
the  fact  of  there  being  many  converi:/  in  India  to  the  Catholic 
failht  audof  their  amounting  to  20, 30,  and  40,000  iosmgie  to  woa* 

This  IS  assuredly  a  very  strong  contrast  to  what  the  same 
writers  allow,  where  I  <^uoted  them  at  our  last  meeting;  and 
It  will  be  strengthened  greatly  just  now. 

Having  produced  the^se  acknowledgments  and  returns,  in 
favour  of  Catkuiic  success,  I  have  now  a  right  to  make  use  of 
OUT  own  authorities,  which^  while  they  coincide  with  the 
former,  give  us  something  more  positive  in  their  statements. 

The  Abbe  Dubois,  the  same  missionary  whom  I  mentioned 
un  having  resided  thirty  years  id  the  country,  and  who  is 
always  represented  as  more  inclined  to  depreciate  than  to  ex- 
aggerate the  number  of  Cdtliolics  and  their  converts, — for  it 
is  well  known  that  he  had  a  particular  theory  on  this  subject, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  maintain — says,  in  his  examination 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
native  Catholic  converts  in  aU  Asia  may  be  estimated  at  one 
million  two  hmidred  thousand;  and  of  these  he  supposes  one 
half,  or  600,000,  to  be  in  the  peninsula  of  India  ;f  and  I  may 

*  Pugc  330. 

f  See  cbe  *'  Coloiiiftl  liitfjiU^roiicer,"  ubi  sup,  or  the  East  Itiiiia  Ma^^a^ 
Siuo  for  Juim  1832«  p.  6(54:.  Thiii  journal  coatraatn  ihe  rcadiuetta  of  the 
AUb6  with  itw  caution  of  the  London  Miaaionarj  Society's  agi?ntB,  ex- 
hitnted  ia  iC^  Si^cTeitary*^  note  of  Slst  Augu^,  1832  ;  "  None  of  tbe 
HiKiiely'i  Agcnta  now  in  this  country  from  India,  ap{>ear  lo  bo  willing 
li*  be  examined,  unluns  they  be  required  by  the  Holect  cuniiiiitttii^.'*  Tbe 
Abb6  observe*  that  the  number  of  Catholic  a  has  dccHuod  for  name  yean 
l*«iKt.  The  c^^uMt'M  Already  iutsigned.  and  the  greut  decline  iu  the  For* 
lugucMc  power »  by  which  many  niissfiond  then  in  their  territory  we(« 
fkuji ported,  will  nutficientty  account  for  thin  rhange.  Thui,  the  two 
bifthoprii^s  of  Cochin  and  Cranganure^  have  been  vai>ant  for  the  lant 
forty  yearii,  from  want  of  ren'nuen.  wblch  that  govin  wviittvvV  \M«a^A\i  ^vv^ 
pfr,  befate  ihtf  tea,  feli  iuUt  the  handt  of  V.in£Vau4. 
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meDtion  incidentally,  that  this  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
governed  in  two  different  ways.  There  are  four  bishoprics, 
and  an  equal  number  of  vicars-apostolic, — that  is,  bishops 
having  a  titular  see  in  some  other  part  of  the  Church. 

The  distribution  of  Catholics,  according  to  his  estimate  is, 
along  the  coast  from  Goa  to  Cape  Comorin,  including  Travan- 
core,  330,000;  in  the  provinces  of  Mysore,  the  Deccan,  Madura, 
and  the  Carnatic,  120,000;  and  he  places  the  other  160,000 
in  the  inland  of  Ceylon,  of  which  I  will  give  you  some  more 
details  presently. 

Now,  to  show,  from  the  reports  &ent  by  Catholic  mission- 
aries, and  from  private  letters,  that  the  work  of  conversion 
really  goes  on,  I  will  read  you  one  or  two  extracts.  In  1 S25, 
M.  Bonnand,  a  missionary  from  France,  arrived  at  Pondi- 
cherry,  and  was  immediately  situated  at  Bandanaidoopale. 
In  the  course  of  six  or  seven  months,  he  had  acquired  a  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  the  difficult  Telinga  language,  to  preach 
in  it ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  aud  a  half  after  his  arrival, 
he  had  baptised  sixty-three  heathens.* 

"The  missions  in  the  interior,"  writes  another,  "are  inter- 
esting, not  only  on  account  of  the  fervour  of  the  Christians* 
but  also  from  the  success  which  apostolic  men  obtain  among 
the  heathens.  Every  missionary  has  the  consolation  of  seeing 
every  year,  a  certain  number  of  them  abandon  the  worship  of 
idols,  to  embrace  our  holy  religion.  One  of  them  has  written, 
that  within  these  few  days,  eighteen  numerous  families  have 
been  regenerated  by  baptism."|  A  third  tells  us,  that  at 
Darmaboory  he  had  baptised  two  hundred  adults  in  the  course 
of  ten  months'  missionary  labour.^;  M.  Bonnand  assures  us, 
that  most  of  the  native  Catholics  "  belong  to  the  most  distin- 
guished castes.''§  And,  on  another  occasion,  he  thus  expresses 
himself.  October  12, 1828.  I  celebrated  my  Easter  atPir- 
amguipooran.  The  Lord  has  vouchsafed  to  add  an  increase 
of  sweet  and  pleasing  troubles  to  the  usual  labours  of  this  sea- 

*  Annales  dc  1'  Association,  No.  xx.  April  1830,  p.  147. 
/  Pago  1 70.  I  Pago  164.  ^  ^o.  :mv,  ^vxvOa.,  \%*1%,  ^.  ftS. 
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mm.  Tliese  proceeded  from  the  baptism  of  twenty-two  adult 
Sudras.  In  my  journey  towards  the  south,  I  baptised  fifteexi, 
almost  all  belonging"  to  the  best  castes.*** 

These  statements  bring  me  to  the  assertions  ofHeber  regard^ 
In^  the  Catholic  converts  in  India^  that  they  are  of  an  inferior 
caste,  and  that  it  is  their  bad  conduct  and  character  which  has 
g^.ven  rise  to  the  law  which  I  will  now  explain,  so  that  Pro- 
tectant converts  who  are  affected  hj  it,  have  been  hurt  hj 
them.  The  law  is,  that  a  person  embracing  the  Christian 
religion  cannot^  or  could  not  two  or  three  years  ago»  hold  any 
office  under  the  government  of  India*  Noxv,  this  law  did  not 
exist  during  the  reign  of  the  native  princes  j  consequently, 
they  who  were  themselves  Hindoos,  and  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  religion,  were  yet  so  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Catholics,  that  they  allowed  them  to  hold  any  office.  And 
the  native  Catholics  did  so;  forth©  Abb^  Dubois  tells  us,  that 
they  held  distinguished  posts  about  the  courts  of  Hindoo  or 
Mohammedan  princes,  and  were  subject  to  no  restrictions  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion.  Now,  if  it  V?ere  true,  As  Heber  m- 
serts,  that  all  the  Catholics  were  of  the  lowest  caste,  they  would 
have  been  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust  under  the  go- 
vernment: and  there  is  a  contradiction  in  telling  us  that  the  Ca- 
tholics are  of  a  lower  caste,  and  yet  that  a  law  Was  made  to  pre- 
vent their  holding  office.  The  fact  is,  that  this  is  a  law  made 
fiinee  the  English  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  conse- 
qdently  it  was  only  directed  again  St  the  con  verts  after  that  tim-e. 

This  is  theenactmentof  the  Madras  government  in  1816*— 
**  The  Zillah  judges  shall  recommend  to  the  provincial  courts, 
the  persons  whom  they  may  deem  fit  for  the  office  of  district 
moonsif;  but  no  person  shall  be  authorized  to  officiate  as  a  dis- 
trict moonsif,  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  provincial 
court*  nor  unless  he  be  of  the  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  persua- 
sion "  So  that  the  British  government  requires  persons  to  be 
of  the  Hindoo  or  Mahommedan  religion,  to  entitle  them  to  hold 
j&^ce  in  the  country.  But  the  bishop  himself  acknowledges 
•  So.  «.  o.  156. 
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this  fact.  For  in  his  last  letter  to  his  wife,  he  asks  whether  it 
would  have  been  believed,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Raja,  the  na- 
tive Christians  (who  certainly  were  all  Catholics,)  were  eligi- 
ble to  any  office  in  the  state,  while  now  there  is  an  order  of 
the  government  which  excludes  them  from  any  employment?* 

Again,  *'  about  twenty  persons  were  present,  one  the  Naick, 
or  corporal,  whom,  in  consequence  of  his  embracing  Christi- 
anity, government  very  absurdly,  not  to  say  wickedly  dis- 
g^raced,  by  removing  him  from  his  regiment,  though  they  still 
allow  him  his  pay."t  Now  the  very  fact  of  allowing  him  his 
pay  shows  that  this  principle  was  not  adopted  from  fear  of 
offending  the  natives ;  for  government  was  more  likely  to  excite 
their  jealousy,  by  allowing  him  a  pension,  and  exempting  him 
from  service,  than  by  keeping  him  in  his  post.  In  another  place 
he  says ;  "I  had  an  interesting  visit  from  a  fine  grey-headed  old 
man,  who  said  he  had  been  converted  by  Mr  Corrie  to  Chris- 
tianity, when  at  Agra,  and  that  his  name  was  *Noor  Musseih' 
(light  of  the  Messiah.)  He  came,  among  other  things,  to  beg 
me  to  speak  to  the  collector  and  Mr  Halhed,  that  he  might  not 
be  thrust  out  of  a  small  office  which  he  held,  and  which  he  said 
he  was  in  danger  of  losing  on  account  of  his  Christianity.''J 

From  all  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  the  law  in  question 
could  not  have  been  made  for  the  Catholics;  and  in  fact  that 
it  was  enacted  by  the  English  in  latter  times. 

Then,  as  to  the  charge  that  the  Catholics  are  worse  in  con- 
duct, or  less  respectable  than  other  persons  in  India,  Dr 
Heber,  it  is  true,  only  uses  the  phrases,  "it  is  said,"  "it  is 
alleged."  But  this  is  a  form  of  expression  hardly  becoming; 
because,  to  speak  in  such  broad  and  sweeping  condemnation  of 
•  Tom.  ii.  p.  280.  j  Tom.  iii.  p.  4G3. 

I  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  new  Christians  in  India  are  called 
Rice-christvins,  or  Compjuj/'s  christians,  from  the  idea  that  their  object 
in  conversion  is  to  gain  support  or  patronage.  I  have  the  followmg  anec- 
dote from  a  Protestant  gentleman,  many  years  a  resident  in  India.  A  mis- 
sionary being  in  want  of  a  servant,  he  recommended  one  to  him,  and  was 
so  warm  in  his  praises,  tliat  the  clergyman  decided  upon  engaging  him. 
In  an  unlucky  moment  he  summed  up  his  panegyric  by  adding,  "he  is  one 
of  your  own  converts."  *'  If  that  be  the  case/*  replied  the  other,  "  I 
cannot  trust  him.     I  cannot  t'ike  a  native  Christian  into  my  house." 
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leyeral  hnnclred  thousand  persons — to  saj  that  they  bear  no 
g^ood  character,  and  consequently  have  injured  the  cause  of 
religion,  on  merely  hearsay  evidence,  and  on  the  ground  that 
^  it  is  so  alleged,"  and  that  others  say  so,  is  not  reconcileable 
irith  a  high  feeling  of  Christian  charity ;  and  surely  such  state- 
ments, without  better  ground  or  proof,  ought  not  to  be  sent 
forth. 

Martyn,  of  whom  I  have  so  often  spoken,  gives  a  very  dif- 
ferent account  of  them,  and  at  once  declares  his  opinion  of 
them.     "  Certainly,"  he  writes,  "  there  is  infinitely  better 
discipline  in  the  Romish  Church  than  in  ours ;  and  if  ever  I 
be  the  pastor  of  native  Christians,  I  shall  endeavour  to  govern 
with  equal  strictness."*     He  acknowledges,  that,  until  then, 
he  had  no  congregation;  and  he  proposes  the  Catholic  pastors 
KQd  people  as  an  example  to  follow  should  he  ever  possess 
c»iie.    Does  this  show  that  they  are  of  a  lower  character,  or 
>£  inferior  morals?     Persons  do  not  propose,  as  their  models, 
;lioie  who  fall  under  their  standard  of  the  character  of  Chris- 
^i&ns.     On  another  occasion,  he  speaks  of  a  very  interesting 
riait  which  he  paid  to  a  Catholic  missionary.  Father  Antonio, 
a.t  big  little  Church  in  Magllapore ;  and  thus  he  expresses  him- 
*«lf :— "He  read  some  passages  from  the  Hlndoostanee  Gospels, 
■^liich  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  well  done.     I  begged  him  to 
S^  on  with  the  Epistles.    He  last  translated  the  Missal,  equally 
^^U  done.    He  showed  me  the  four  Gospels  in  Persian,  (verv 
P^rly  done).     I  rejoiced  unfelgnedly  at  seeing  so  much  done, 
^ughhe  followeth  not  with  us.  The  Lord  bless  his  labours.*'t 
hi  this  manner  does  Martyn  speak  of  men  whom  Heber  seems 
*o  consider  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  Christians ! 

I  will  g^ve  another  authority  regarding  the  character  of  the 
Catholics  of  India;  and  It  Is  that  of  Doctor  Buchanan: — 
"The  Romish  Church  in  India,"  he  writes,  "is  coeval  with 
tke  Spanish  and  Portuguese  empires  in  the  east;  and  though 
liotb  empires  are  now  in  ruins,  the  Church  remains.  Sacred 
poperty  has  been  respected  in  the  dltferent  reYolat\oti&;  fox 
•P.  287.  t  P-  321. 
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it  is  agreeable  to  Asiatic  priaciple  to  reverence  religions  insti- 
tutions.    The  revenues  are  in  general  small,  as  is  the  case 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries  at  home;  but  the  priests  live 
everywhere  in  respectable  or  decent  circumstances.     Divine 
service  is  regularly  performed,  and  the  churches  generally  are 
well  attended;   ecclesiastical   discipline   is   preserved;    the 
canonical  European  ceremonies  are  retained,  and  the  bene- 
factions of  the  people  are  liberaL     It  has  been  observed,llut 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  India  yield  less  to  the  luxury  of  the 
country,  and  suffer  less  from  the  climate,  than  the  Engluh; 
owing,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  their  youth  being  surrounded 
by  the  same  religious  establishments  they  had  at  home,  and  to 
their  being  subject  to  the  observation  and  counsel  of  religiooi 
characters,  whom  they  are  taught  to  reverence.     Besidesthe 
regular  churches,  there  are  numerous  Romish  missions  estab- 
lished throughout  Asia.     But  the  zeal  of  conversion  has  not 
been  much  known  during  the  last  century :  the  missionsrief 
are  now  generally  stationary;  respected  by  the  natives  fof 
their  learning  and  medical  knowledge,  and  in  general  for  their 
pure  manners,  they  ensure  to  themselves  a  comfortable  subsis- 
tence, and  are  enabled  to  show  hospitality  to  strangers.    On 
a  general  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  must  cer- 
tainly acknowledge,  that  besides  its  principal  design,  inpr®* 
serving  the  faith  of  its  own  members,  it  possesses  a  civilisi^K 
influence  in  Asia ;  and  that  notwithstanding  its  constitution^ 
asperity,  intolerant  and  repulsive  compared  with  the  goner** 
principles  of  the  Protestant  religion,  it  has  dispelled  mach  ^^ 
the  darkness  of  paganism."* 

Here  we  have  a  two-fold  acknowledgment  ;-^in  the  fr^ 
place,  of  thg  high  character  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Indi** 
its  regularity,  its  morality,  and  the  respect  which  it  obtain^ ' 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  its  having  been  effectual  in  disp^^" 
ling  the  errors  of  paganism.  And  this  much  may,  I  thin^ 
suffice,  regarding  the  character  of  the  Catholics  in  India. 

It  appears,  then,  by  comparing  the  acknowledgments  whi^'^ 
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we  have  Jrawu  from  Protestant  missionaries,  with  the  oflScial 
returns  made  to  the  British  Parliament,  and  with  the  accounts 
of  Catholic  missionaries,  whose  statements  no  one  has  ever 
called  in  question,  that  we  have  at  present  native  churches  in 
India  consisting  of  about  600|000  individualsj  or  consider- 
ably over  half  a  million ;  and  this,  taking  it  at  the  estimate  of 
persons  rather  inclined  to  depreciate,  than  to  exaggerate  their 
numbers. 

Pehaps  it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  only  to  mention,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  Catholics  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  consist 
of  Syrian  Christians.     When  the  Portuguese  arrived  there, 
tJiey  found  a  Church  of  Christians^  who  knew  nothing  of  any 
other  civilized  community,  but  were  in  communion  with,  and 
under  the  authority  of,  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  at  Mosul ; 
and  we  have  the  letter  which  they  wrote  to  him,  giving  a 
description  of  the  ships  which  arrived,  and  the  strangers  who 
Wd  landed  on  tbeir  coast ;  and  expressing  their  satisfaction 
at  finding  that  they  agreed  with  them  in  every  point  of  doc- 
tpiae.     In  course  of  time,  conferences  were  held,  and  the  dif- 
fcreaces  peculiar  to  their  sect  discussed ;  and  the  consequence 
^U^  that  one  balf  of  these  Churches,  who  may  now  be  about 
30  or  50,000,  became  Catholics,  and  have  remained  so  eyer 
Knee;  having  their  own  Bishops  and  Priests;  using  the  Syriac, 
*Wch  is  now  a  dead  language,  in  their  liturgy ;  and  thus  form- 
ing a  body  united  with  us  in  communion,  like  the  united 
Greek  and  Syriac  Churches  in  Western  Asia. 

There  is  a  singular  mistake,  for  I  wish  to  call  it  such,  in  one 
of  the  missionary  reports,  where  this  passage  occurs: — '*Tbe 
tranter  of  these  Protestant  Christians  (on  the  Malabar  coast) 
^60,OOO,  and  their  churches  amount  to  fifty-five."*  Now, 
^ould  you  have  believed  that  these  60,000  are  those  Nestorian 
^ristians  %vho  have  not  joined  the  Catholics ;  men  who  believe 
iH  Transubstantiation,  practise  confession,  bold  seven  Sacra- 
lU,  pray  to  Saints  and  Ange!s,  venerate  images  and  who, 
ihortt  believe  every  Catholic  doctrine,  except  t\ie  %u^t^ 
*  Christian  RcmemhrB.ncQr,  voL  vU.  p.  64.3. 
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macy  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  existence  of  only  one  Person  in 
Christ;  and  who  differ  from  the  Protestant  confession  of  faith 
on  all  these  points  ?  And  are  they  to  he  considered  as  Protes- 
tants, and  he  returned  in  the  reports  as  such,  to  the  amount 
of  60,000>  although  no  attempt  has  yet  succeeded  in  gaining 
over  one  of  them  from  their  original  belief. 

But  a  remark  has  been  sometimes  made  in  missionary  re- 
ports, that  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  that  the  Catholic  Churdi 
should  have  succeeded  so  well  in  India,  for  this  reason,  that 
it  had  an  establishment  settled  and  provided  for  it  by  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  government;   so  that  when  their 
dominions  passed  away,  the  Church  continued  to  stand  upoa 
the  foundation  which  they  had  given  it.  Henc  e  the  permanency 
of  a  native  Church  in  India.     I  could  read  you  a  passage  from 
Bishop  Heber,  in  which  he  contrasts  what  the  Catholics  Aid 
with  what  the  English  have  done  since  they  possessed  fclos 
country,  and  observes  with  what  liberality  the  former  bi^ilt 
places  of  worship;  while,  if  the  English  lost  the  dominiois.   ot 
India   to-morrow,  what  very  poor  monuments   they  wo"*3U 
leave,  to  show  that  a  Christian  nation  had  therein  held  ralL«  * 

But,  first,  the  object  of  my  comparison  between  the  ncmis- 
sionary  success  of  the  two  Churches,  is  to  discover  wk^ich 
system  is  blessed  by  God  s  promise  being  fulfilled  in  it.     '^JCha 
acknowledgment  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  nB-siO" 
tained  in  India,  is  a  confession  that  we  have  been  abl^  ^ 
make  converts  and  to  found  a  Church.     This  is  the  poio<«* 
issue;  and  the  confession,  that  we  have  had  the  prudence  to 
preserve  it,  is  no  disparagement  of  our  prowess  in  malcingT 
the  spiritual  conquest. 

Secondly,  I  will  enter  into  some  details,  respecting  a  portion 
of  the  Indian  Church, — that  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  to  shof 
you  how  far  this  reasoning  is  correct ;  and  I  think  it  presents  ^ 
case  which  willputthe  two  ground-works  of  faith  onafaircompa^ 
risen.  This  island  was  first  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  fol" 
lowing  way.  The  natives,  having  heard  of  what  was  doing  by  Si« 
*  Tom.  'm.  p.  ^\. 
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Francis  Xayieronthe  continent,  sent  a  messenger,  or  rather  an 
embassy,  to  him,  requesting  him  to  come  among  them.  He 
replied  that  he  could  not  go  in  person  at  that  moment,  as  he 
eould  not  abandon  the  mission  at  Travancore,  but  sent  another 
missionary,  who  baptized  many  natives; — after  two  years  St. 
Francis  landed  there  in  person,  and  finished  the  work  of  con- 
Yorsion.  Persecution  soon  arose ;  the  king  of  Jaffnapatam  put 
six  hundred  Christians  to  death  in  one  year,  and  among  them 
his  own  eldest  son;  so  that  this  Church  may  be  said  to  have 
been  watered  by  the  blood  of  martyrs. 

Id  1650,  tbe  Dutch  became  masters  of  the  island;  and  in- 
stantly took  two  very  important  steps.     The  first  was,  as -Dr. 
Bkvies  tells  us  in  his  travels,  to  allow  Wimaladarme,  son  of 
Raja  Singhe,  to  send  messengers  to  Siam  for  twelve  Buddhist 
idolatrous  priests  of  the  highest  order.    These  came  to  Candy, 
nd  ordained  twelve  natives  to  the  same  order,  and  many  to  the 
lewer  order;  and  thus  they  restored  the  religion  of  Buddha, 
for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  Catholicity  from  the  island.* 
hk  the  second  place,  they  excluded  Catholic   Bishops  and 
ft?iests  from  the  country,  and  forbad  the  natives  to  meet  for 
f^ligious  purposes;  they  built  Protestant  Churches  in  every 
parish  throughout  the  island,  and  compelled  every  one  to  at- 
^Hd  that  worship ;  and  they  allowed  no  one  to  hold  any  post  or 
^ce,  unless  he  subscribed  the  Protestant  profession  of  feUth. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  Church  established  for  less  than  a 
^tttory,  which  yet  had  obtained  a  strong  footing  in  the  is- 
**>*d.     After  this  we  have  another  religion  introduced,  and 
*^^ery  thing  done  to  counteract  and  destroy  what  had  been 
*8ected  in  favour  of  the  other,  by  a  double  method;  first  by 
pyrmg  those  who  were  so  inclined  permission  to  return  to  their 
^d  superstitions,  and  affording  these  protection  and  means  of 
F^opagation;  and,  secondly,  by  proscription,  and  by  endea- 
'^ng  to  substitute  in  its  stead  the  Protestant  religion, 
^r  150  years,  till  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English, 
^  isknd  of  Ceylon  remained  in  this  state.     Durmg  aXV  V\v\& 
*  Travels  in  Ceylon,  p.  308. 
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time,  the  native  Catholics  had  no  spiritual  succour  but  what 
they  received  from  the  Portuguese  priests,  of  the  order  of  Su 
Philip  Neri,  who  landed  there  from  time  to  time  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives,  and  administered  the  sacraments  privately,  going 
from  house  to  house.  We  have  an  interesting  account  given 
by  the  missionary  D.  Pedro  Cubero  Sebastian,  how,  during 
the  time  of  this  persecution,  he  landed  there,  and,  disguising 
his  character,  applied  to  the  Governor  Pavellon  for  leave  to 
remain  some  time  in  the  town  of  Colombo.  Leave  was  given 
him,  on  condition  that  a  guard  of  soldiers  should  constantly 
accompany  him;  as  he  was  suspected.  He  contrived,  how- 
ever, to  elude  their  vigilance ;  and,  having  lulled  the  attention 
of  his  guards,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  assembled  the  whole 
Christian  community  of  the  place,  and  administered  to  them 
the  comforts  of  religion.  The  transaction  was  discovered;  he 
was  immediately  sent  for  by  the  Governor,  and  ordered  in- 
stantly to  quit  the  island.  He  did  so,  and  landed  on  the  other 
side;  but  found  that,  in  the  mean  time,  a  courier  had  arrived 
over  land,  to  put  the  Governor  of  that  district,  Hoblaut,  on  his 
guard.  A  still  more  severe  guardianship  was  the  result ;  but, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  again  assembled  the  Christians, 
and  administered  the  sacraments.* 

These  attempts,  however,  were  not  always  so  successful; 
for  we  learn  that  while  Father  Joseph  Vaz,  a  zealous  Portu- 
guese missionary,  of  the  order  of  Oratorians,  was  celebrating 
mass  on  Christmas  night  for  a  congregation  of  200  persons, 
they  were  suddenly  surprised  by  guards,  who  broke  in  the 
door,  and  carried  the  entire  congregation,  men,  women,  and 
children,  to  prison.  They  were  very  cruelly  treated,  and  next 
morning  brought  before  the  Dutch  judge.  Van  Rheede ;  who 
dismissed  the  women,  and  imposed  fines  on  the  men.  Eight 
of  these,  however,  were  reserved  to  a  severer  doom;  of  whom 
one,  a  recent  convert  from  Protestantism,  was  put  to  desth 

*  Peregrinacion  del  mundo  del  doctor  D.  Pedro  Cubero  Seliastian, 
predicador  apostolioo,  En  Naples,  1682,  p.  377. 
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^m  studied  cruelty;  the  other  seven  were  coodeoined,  after 
severe  scourging,  to  irons  aad  hard  labour  for  life.* 
Such  were  the  means  resorted  to,  to  put  down  tka  Church 
^hich  had  been  estahlished  by  St,  Francis  in  that  island;  and 
this  course  was  continued  for  150  years,  until  the  British  took 
possession  of  it  in  1795.  Indeed,  the  laws  wKich  proscnbed 
<the  Catholic  religion,  were  not  repealed  till  1806,  when  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston,  to  whom  the  Catholics  of  that  part  of 
the  world  owe  more  than  they  can  repay «  obtained  equali* 
ty  £qt  all  religions,  and,  consequently,  the  free  exercise  of 
uurs. 

And  what  do  you  think  has  been  the  consequence  of  this 
itep?  Hear  how  Dr.  Buchanan  speaks  on  the  subject.  *'  In 
the  island  of  Ceylon^  in  which,  by  a  calculation  made  in  1801, 
there  were  342,000  Protestants, — it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
Jnore  than  50,000  have  gone  over  to  the  Catholic  religion,  from 
want  of  teachers  in  their  own  religion."  So  that,  within  a  few 
years  after  liberty  was  reetoredj  more  than  50,000  have  re- 
amed to  the  faith  originally  planted  there,  and  afterwards 
crushed  by  persecntion.f  *' The  ancient  Protestant  Chorches," 
le  farther  observes,  *'some  of  which  are  spacious  buildings^ 
>tid  which,  in  the  province  of  JafFnapatam  alone,  amount  to 
Wrty-two,  are  now  occupied  at  will  by  the  Catholic  priests  of 
•tie  order  of  St  Philip  Neri,  who  have  taken  quiet  possession 
^*  the  island.  If  a  remedy  be  not  speedily  applied,  we  may 
'^culate  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  island  of  Ceylon  will  be  in 
«e  same  situation  as  Ireland^  as  to  the  proportion  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  I  must  farther  add,  however  pain- 
•^  the  reflection  may  be»  that  the  defection  to  idolatry,  in 
any  districts,  is  very  rapid/*  { 

•  See  the  life  of  Father  Vaz  by  F.  Sebastian  Dorogo. 
^    f  The  British  Critic,  Jan.  1828.  p.  216,  observeB,  that  *'  the  Dutch  ef- 
^t«d  a  nominal  converaion  in  Ceylon."     As  to  Dr.  B.'s  complaint  of 
%iit  of  auflBcient  teachers  in  the  Protestant  religion,  there  are  many  mora 
_^  ^*a  kept  ap  the  Catholic  faith  through  150  years  of  peraecutVQtii,  aa\^ 
^en  as  manj  as  there  are  CnthoUc  clergy  there  at  present.. 
/Memoir,  DedhatioB  to  4th  ed.  p,  3, 
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Such  are  the  results  of  an  attempt  to  establish  the  Protes- 
taut  religion,  by  building  and  endowing  Churches,  and  by  do- 
ing precisely  all  that  the  Catholics  did  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India.  See  what  has  been  the  event;  that  whereas  there  were 
340,000  Protestants  in  this  neighbouring  island,  the  moment 
the  pressure  of  the  law  was  taken  off,  50,000  returned  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  a  great  many  of  the  rest  went  back  to  their 
old  idolatry !  But  you  shall  hear  some  other  authorities  on  this 
subject.  Bishop  Heber  visited  also  this  part  of  his  diocese, 
and  while  there,  he  says,  ^<  those  who  are  still  Heathen  are 
professedly  worshippers  of  Buddha,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  reverence  nothing  except  the  devil,  to  whom  they  offer 
sacrifices  at  night  that  he  may  do  them  no  harm.*  Many  of 
the  nominal  Christians  are  infected  with  the  same  superstition, 
and  are  therefore  not  acknowledged  by  our  missionaries, 
otherwise,  instead  of  300  to  be  confirmed,  I  might  have  had 
several  thousand  candidates."!  Mrs  Heber,  by  whom  his  nar- 
rative is  continued,  says,  '<  the  number  of  Christians  on  the 
coast,  and  in  our  settlements,  do  not  fall  far  short  of  half  a 
million;  very  many  of  these  undoubtedly  are  only  nominally 
such,  who  have  no  objection  to  attend  our  church,  and  even 
would,  if  they  were  allowed,  partake  without  scruple  in  her  rites; 
and  then,  perhaps,  the  same  evening  offer  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
to  the  devil !  Still  the  number  of  real  Christians  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  the  congregations  in  the  native  churches  are  good, 
and  the  numbers  who  came  for  confirmation  (none  were  of 
course  admitted  of  whose  fitness  their  ministers  were  not  well 
convinced,)  was  extremely  gratifying ;  I  think  the  bishop  con- 
firmed above  300."  She  then  says,  '<  after  service  his  lord- 
ship took  a  view  of  the  Mission  Church,  and  expressed  his 

*  This  is  literally  true  ;  as,  besides  Buddhism,  there  exista  in  Ceylon 
a  real  demonology,  or  worship  of  evil  beings,  known  by  the  name  of  Capu- 
ism»  from  Capua,  enchantment.  This  is  described  by  Upham,  in  hia 
history  of  Buddhism.  See  also  the  translation  of  the  Yakkun  Nattan- 
nawa,  by  Mr  Callaway,  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Com* 
mittee.     Lond.  1829. 

\  Tom.  ui.  Y».  ^00. 
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regret  at  the  decayed  state  it  was  Id,  aod  the  distress  of  the 
mission."* 

The  Missionary  Register  observes,  "that  we  cannot 
question,  that  the  Protestant  congregations  were  as  numerous 
as  Baldeus  has  described  them ;  for  the  ruins  of  a  large  edifice 
in  every  parish  show  how  much  was  done  to  root  up  idolatry 
and  introduce  a  new  religion.  **  There  are  here,**  it  adds, 
**  many  poor  Protestant  natives,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
have  relapsed  into  heathenism."  And  another  letter  says, 
that  ^^  the  Pagans,  Mohammedans,  and  Catholics,  are  bigoted 
in  their  respective  systems,  but  that  the  Protestants  in  gen- 
eral are  perfectly  indiflferent  to  the  religion  of  Christ.*'f 

Here  are  the  results  of  precisely  similar  foundations :  when 
laid  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  India,  the  people  remained  at- 
tached to  that  religion,  after  the  empire  and  dominion  of  the 
Catholics  had  passed  away:  in  another  case,  where  the  same 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  Protestant  Church,  the 
moment  their  dominion  was  ended,  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  "became  Catholics,  and  a  great  many  relapsed  into 
their  ancient  idolatry. 

Pursuing  this  matter  a  little  farther,  the  returns  which  we 
have,  regarding  the  increase  of  Catholicity  there,  have  con- 
&aed  to  be  of  the  most  consoling  character.  By  official  re- 
toros  presented  to  the  government,  we  Icam  that  in  1806,  the 
number  of  Catholics  was  66,830;  by  1809,  there  had  been 
8n  increase  from  66,000  to  83,595 ; — in  1820,  the  return  was 
130,000;  and  on  the  l6th  August,  1826,  the  vicar-general 
stated  the  number  to  be  150,060;  so  that  from  1806  to  1826, 
*  period  of  twenty  years,  we  have  an  increase  from  66,000  to 
150,000.  This  assuredly  shows  that  religion  gains  ground, 
*iid  makes  its  way  without  the  protection  of  government,  or 
*nj  provision  being  made  in  its  favour.  For,  although  there 
*P6  250  churches  in  the  island,  there  were  only  twenty-six 
pnests  in  1826;  and  it  is  most  delightful  to  read  the  accounts 

•  lb.  p.  104.  f  Twentieth  Rep.  pp.  35^ .  35V. 
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of  the  '.iianner  iu  which  their  system  is  conducted.  In  each 
parish  there  is  a  Catechist,  who  instructs  the  people,  and  reads 
prayers  and  religious  discourses  to  them  on  the  Sunday ;  and 
the  clergy,  who  have  all  particular  districts  allotted  to  them, 
come  at  stated  periods,  and  find  all  prepared  to  receive  those 
consolations  which  the  Catholic  religion  affords  to  its  memhen. 
I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  later  return,  which 
gives  a  very  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  state  of  religion 
in  that  island,  drawn  up  hy  order  of  the  present  governor.  Sir 
Wilmot  Horton.  In  it  every  chapel  and  school  is  exactly  laid 
down,  with  the  number  of  attendants  at  each.  It  proves  a 
continued  and  progressive  increase ;  while,  still,  the  same  leal 
and  good  order  are  observable  throughout.  Since  I  came  to 
this  country,  I  have  learnt  with  sincere  pleasure  that  a  Bishop 
has  been  appointed  to  that  island,  which  has  been  made 
an  apostolic  vicariate;  so  that,  now,  provision  is  made  for 
keeping  up  the  succession  of  pastors  there.  Had  I  been 
aware  that  I  should  have  been  called  on  to  treat  of  these 
subjects,  I  would  have  procured  far  more  interesting  docu- 
ments, than  are  now  within  my  reach ;  at  present,  I  can  only 
make  use  of  such  as  most  easily  come  to  hand.  But  to  show 
that  the  conversions  in  this  island  are  not  merely  nominal,  I 
will  read  you  the  testimony  borne  to  the  character  of  the 
Catholics,  by  Sir  Alex.  Johnston,  when  Chief  Justice  of  the 
island.  In  1807,  he  thus  addressed  the  archbishop  of  Goa. 
"The  propriety  of  their  (the  Catholics')  conduct,  reflects 
great  honour  upon  the  priests  of  the  order  of  St  Philip  Neri, 
who  have  the  charge  of  their  instruction.  In  a  circuit  which 
I  lately  made  round  the  island,  I  was  much  pleased  to  find, 
that  there  was  not  a  single  Catholic  brought  before  me  for 
trial.**  Again,  on  another  occasion,  he  repeats  the  same  ob- 
servation : "  The  records  of  the  circuit  which  the  supreme 

court  made  round  the  island  in  1 806,  show  that  not  a  single 

individual  of  your  religion,  was  even  accused  of  the  smallest 

misdemeanour  during  that  circuit."     There  is  another  passage 

JD  which  he  speaks  of  the  example  ^n«iv  \ft  \Xv^  ^hole  of  the 
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JEost,  by  the  zeal  with  which  the  clergy  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  education  of  their  flocks,  and  the  liberality  with 
which  they  had  provided  for  it;  so  as  to  prove,  how  they  con- 
sidered that  a  Christian  ought  to  be  distinguished  beyond 
others,  by  his  intelhgence  and  superior  education*  I  think, 
mdeed,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  history  of  any 
Church  more  consoling,  or  more  troly  proving  the  blessing 
of  God  to  be  on  it,  and  on  the  labours  of  those  who  watch 
OTer  its  care,  than  the  history  of  this  bland.^ 

So  far,  I  have  been  engaged  on  those  countries,  in  which 
other  religions  have  also  missionaries;  and  I  have  been  able» 
oonaequently,  to  take  these  in  some  respects,  if  not  as  guides. 
At  least  as  guarantees  for  my  assertions;  and  this  circum- 
stance affords  a  fair  ground  of  comparison  between  what  we 
Jk&ave  effected;  and  what  they  have  been  able  to  do*  We  must 
axow  proceed  into  couatires  where  the  Protestant  religion  has 
not  been  able  to  penetrate,  or  where,  if  it  has  attempted  any 
•t..liiiig,  its  labours  have  been  perfectly  without  fruit*  Let  us 
b^glu  with  China,  in  which  the  mission  was  begun  in  1 583,  or 
jratWr  even  later,  when  the  Jesuits  were  admitted  into  court, 
^xid  were  allowed  to  preach  the  Catholic  religion  and  build 
<5  lurches* 

Before  proceeding,  however,  I  will  give  you  the  character 
*^^  these  missionaries,  as  drawn  by  one  most  intimately  ac- 
^^Jaiated  with  China  and  its  history*  "  They  all  happened  to 
*^^toag  to  different  religious  societies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
I>^r»uasion,  founded  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent  of 
'*^'iropei  and  were  men  who,  being  inspired  with  zeal  for  the 
^^pagation  of  the  principles  of  their  faith  among  distant  na- 
^*i)oa,had  been  sent  abroad  for  that  purpose  by  their  respective 
^^periors*  Several  of  those  who  arrived  in  China,  acquired 
^^nsiderable  wealth  and  infiuence,  as  well  by  their  talents  and 
^owledge,  as  by  uncommon  strictness  of  morals,  disinterest- 

*  The  details  here  given  of  the  progress  of  religion  in  lhi«  Ulaxw^^  «r« 
^fiy  taken  from  an  interesting  article  in  th^  Catholic  MlBc«>\bn'3, 
^^  rll  p.  2T3, 
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eduess,  and  humility*  By  means  like  these,  thej  not  only 
gained  proselytes  to  their  religion,  but  g^ve  a  favourable  im-* 
pressLon  of  the  countries  whence  they  came.* 

Again,  the  same  writer  says: — <^It  must  have  appeared  a 
singular  spectacle  to  every  class  of  beholders,  to  see  men  ac- 
tuated by  motives  different  from  those  of  most  human  actions; 
quitting  for  ever  their  country  and  their  connections,  to  devote 
themselves  for  life  to  the  purpose  of  changing  the  tenets  of  a 
people  they  had  never  seen,  and,  iu  pursuing  that  object^  to 
run  every  risk,  suflfer  every  persecution,  and  sacrifice  every 
comfort;  insinuating  themselves  by  address,  by  talent,  by 
perseverance,  by  humility  into  notice  and  protection;  over-* 
coming  the  prejudice  of  being  strangers  in  a  country  where 
most  strangers  were  prohibited;  and  gaining,  at  leng^,  estab- 
lishments for  the  propagation  of  their  faith,  without  tuming* 
their  influence  to  any  personal  advantage."f 

But  to  return :  within  a  few  years  after  the  Church  was 
established,  a  partial  persecution  arose,  which  ended  in  the 
martyrdom  of  several  missionaries  both  foreign  and  native. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  Church  there  continued  extremely 
prosperous,  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when 
persecution  came  in  its  fiercest  form,  and  has  continued  un- 
remittingly until  the  present  day.  Hence  every  bishop  and 
priest  engaged  on  that  mission  is  working  with  the  axe  sus- 
pended over  his  head ;  and  in  constant  danger  not  merely  of 
banishment  into  Tartary,  but  even,  under  many  circumstances, 
of  certain  death. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  Chinese  mission  at  present,  and  I  have 
Protestant  authority  for  what  I  have  stated;  for  a  missionary 
observes,  that  the  Catholic  missions  which  have  existed  for 
a  long  time  in  China  are  in  a  very  critical  state;  because 
every  now  and  then  decrees  are  issued  against  the  European 
religion,  and  both  Chinese  and  Europeans  suffer  martyrdom: 

*  Authentic  account  of  an  Embassy  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  Emperor  of  China,  by  Sir  G.  Staunton,  Lond.  1797,  vol.  i.  p.  i. 
\  Vol.  u.  p.  UO. 
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and  that  notwithstanding   all  this,  the  Catholic  religion  is 
said  to  spread  in  the  midst  of  these  persecntions."* 

Is  not  this  the  history  of  the  ancient  Church?  is  it  not 
what  we  have  always  read  of  former  times,  that  persecution 
arose  against  the  infant  Church,  and  that  Christians  were 
called  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  faith;  but  that,  instead 
of  religion  being  thereby  extinguished,  it  rather  increased 
and  flourished  the  more? 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  Christian  Church  in  China,  which, 
notwithstanding,  is  acknowledged  to  be  comparatively  flour- 
ishing.    One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  missions 
of  this  empire,  is  the  province  of  Su-Chuen,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  French  Bishop,  assisted  by  a  large  body 
of  clergy,  European  and  natiye.     It  is  interesting  from  the 
frightful  state  of  persecution  under  which  it  has  laboured 
-within  this  century,  and  from  the  firmness  with  which  religion 
lias  withstood  and  overcome  its  fierce  assaults.     In  1814  the 
^rsecution  commenced,  and  was  soon  distinguished  by  the 
glorious  martyrdom  of  Dr  Dufresne,  bishop  of  Tabraca,  and 
^icar  Apostolic  of  the  province*     He  behaved  in  a  manner 
'worthy  of  the  ancient  confessors  of  the  faith,  and  bowed  his 
head  to  the  executioner's  axe,  with  a  meek  fortitude  which 
drew  cries  of  sympathy  from  the  heathen  beholders.     The 
striking  of  the  shepherd  produced  not  the  dispersion  of  the 
flock,  but  they  followed  him  cheerfully  on  his  thorny  path. 
Many  of  the  clergy  were  strangled,  and  many  sent  to  banish-* 
"■^t  in  Tartary,  where  they  still  remain.     The  tortures  in- 
flicted on  some  of  the  catechists,  vie  in  cruelty  with  those  of 
Kodesian's  persecution.!     Of  two  it  is  recorded,  that  they 
*ere  first  scourged  with  thongs,  then  beaten  with  sticks ;  after 

*  Mission.  Reg.  ut  sup.  p.  43. 
t  From  liie  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  priests,  lay  Catechists  are 
'Bmployed,  as  in  Ceylon,  to  instruct  the  people,  and  are  of  two  classes. 
The  resident  are  married  men  or  widowers,  chosen  from  the  beat  in- 
ftnusted,  to  preside  at  Church  in  the  absence  of  a  prie&l,  axv^  W^\I\iQ 
ft&ots  in  A&nger  of  death.    The  itinerants  are  bound  to  ce\i\jac^  &o\Qis^^ 
^ tbey  coutJDiie  in  the  ofSce,  and  accompany  the  clergy. 
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that  were  kept  kneeling  three  days  and  nights  on  chains,  heing 
prevented  from  even  varying  their  position;  then  were  hung 
up  hy  the  thumhs  and  again  whipped ;  and  after  heing  laid  all 
night  in  the  stocks,  had  their  legs  crushed  hetween  rollers. 
The  mother  of  one  native  priest  allowed  herself  to  he  scourged 
to  death,  rather  than  hetray  where  her  son  was  concealed.* 
The  seminary  for  ecclesiastical  education  was  laid  in  ashes, 
and  the  inmates  had  harely  time  to  escape  with  their  lives. 

In  September  1820,  the  Emperor  Kia-King  died,  and  though 
his  son  was  not  more  favourable  to  the  Christians,  circumstances 
led  to  a  relaxation  in  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws ;  the 
Church,  ever  unchecked  in  her  errand  of  grace  by  the  opposition 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  an  extract  of  a  letter,  from  M.  Mif- 
dinier,  to  a  friend  at  Lyons.  It  is  written  from  the  Chinese  College, 
in  Pulo  Pinang,  an  island  in  the  straits  of  Malacca. 

"  I  am  quite  delighted  with  being  at  this  dear  Seminary.  All  the  sto- 
dents  seem  to  burn  with  the  love  of  God,  and  will  doubtless  hereafter  be- 
come good  and  zealous  missionaries,  as  well  as  confessors  and  martyrs. 
Although  naturally  timid,  they  have  no  dread  of  martyrdom.  The  rela- 
tions of  several  of  them  have  confessed  and  died  for  the  faith.  The 
father  of  one  is  now  carrying  the  canga,  and  the  son,  I  assure  you,  is  a 
little  saint  worthy  of  such  a  father." 

"  One  day,  that  I  was  walking  with  my  dear  Seminarists,  I  began  to 
question  them  concerning  the  persecutions,  when  I  learnt  that  a  youth, 
whose  angelic  appearance  had  often  attracted  my  particular  notice,  had 
lately  had  ten  near  relations  suffering  for  the  faith.  Two  of  these  have 
since  died  in  prison  ;  six  have  been  banished  to  Tartary,  and  his  father 
and  another  are  actually  wearing  the  canga.  These  particulars  he  re- 
lated in  the  presence  of  his  companions  with  inconceivable  simplicity, 
and  he  has  since  told  me  in  private,  that  he  was  quite  overjoyed  when 
the  above  intelligence  was  sent  to  him." 

This  island  belongs  to  the  English,  and  consequently  has  been  visited 
by  missionaries  from  dififerent  societies.  A  free  orphan  school  has  been  es- 
tablished by  some  Anglican  society,  and  another,  with  a  church,  has  been 
opened  by  the  Baptists.  They  have  distributed  Bibles  in  abundance,  but 
we  learn  that  not  a  single  convert  have  they  made,  while  the  native  Ca- 
tholics amounted  some  years  ago  to  500;  the  faith  having  been  preached 
there  by  some  Chinese  who  fled  from  the  persecution  in  their  own  country. 
M.  Boucho  assures  us  that  the  protestant  clergyman  was  obliged  to  send 
for  him  to  baptize  a  dying  slave  of  his,  who  refused  to  receive  that  sacra- 
ment from  her  master,  because  he  was  not  a  Catholic,  but  an  Orang-poU, 
or  Englishman. — Annales,  No.  xv.  p.  241.  He  also  informs  us,  how, 
when  a  Methodist  missionary  had  collected,  with  some  pains  and  cost,  an 
audience  of  seven  persons,  a  catechist  went  among  them,  and  after  a 
little  reasoning,  brought  them  all  to  the  Catholic  College,  where  they 
were  admitted  as  Catechumens. — ^o.  xx.  KipiW,  1%)^^,-^.  'i\^. 
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of  the  world,  had  already  provided  for  tbeTacant  see,  by  tbe  ap- 
poiiitment  of  Mgr*  Fontana,  to  be  Vicar  Apostolic,  and  MgT. 
Perocheaa  to  be  his  coadjutor;  and  in  1822  the  ravages  of 
the  persecution  beg^an  to  be  repaired.  lu  two  months  of  that 
jear  254  adults  received  baptiam,  and  259  were  admitted  to 
instructioD.  la  the  following  year,  a  change  in  the  viceroy- 
alty  produced  a  return  of  the  persecution^  which  only  gave 
occasion  for  fresh  displays  of  primitive  fortitude.* 

MgT.  Fontana,  in  a  letter,  dated  22d  September  1 824,  givei 
the  following  returns: — From  the  preceding  September  there 
had  been  335  adults  baptized,  and  1547  were  under  prepara* 
tioa,  The  total  number  of  Catholics  was  46,487."|'  In  ano- 
tfaer*  dated  18th  Sept*,  1326,  he  gives  the  number  of  baptized 
adults,  as  339,  and  of  those  under  instruction,  as  285 1  He 
farther  informs  us,  that  in  his  district  or  diocese,  he  had 
twenty-seven  schools  for  hoys,  and  sixty-two  for  girls.f  And 
it  has  been  calculated,  that  between  18Q0  and  1817»  t.he  num- 
ber of  adults  admitted  to  baptism,  was  22,000.§ 

Besides  this  mission  of  Su^Chuen,  there  are  French  mi^- 
81011S  in  two  other  provinces,  Yunnam,  and  Kouei-Tcheou  j  the 
Italian  Franciscans  have  the  provinces  of  Chensi,  Kansiu,  and 
Kaukouan;  the  Spanish  Dominicans,  those  of  Fokien  and 
Kiansi ;  and  the  Portuguese,  Canton,  and  Kouansi.  Accord- 
ing to  returns,  published  by  the  Dominican  order,  at  Rome, 
in  1824,  it  appears  that  in  their  province  alone  there  were 
40,000  native  Catholics. 

Besides  China,  there  is  another  empire  in  the  farthest  east, 
in  which  the  preachers  and  professors  of  Christianity  are 
called  upon  to  give  testimony  to  their  faith  through  bonds, 
and  even  unto  death,  and  which,  consequently,  is  exclusively 
m  the  hands  of  Catholics.     I  allude  to  the  united  empire  of 

*  This  Darrative  hai  been,  in  a  great  measura^  takea  from  a  conden- 
hM(I  view  of  the  roporta  in  the  Annales*  published  in  tbe  Catholic  Maga- 
B»0  for  1833, 

■     f  Annalefl  Sq,  xi.  Aug.  1627«  p.  25?.  In  1767  the  number  of  Catho* 
net  waa  under  7000. 

I  Tbid.  p.  969.  ^  Aan&lev  ^q.  i;^\v^.  V 
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Tonkin  and  Cochin- China.  And  first  I  must  premise  that  the 
mission  of  Tonkin  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  eastern, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Spanish  DominicanSy  with 
an  Apostolic  Vicar  or  Bishop  of  that  order,  and  the  western, 
which  is  governed  hj  a  French  Bishop,  aided  by  a  few  priests 
of  his  own  nation,  and  upwards  of  eighty  native  clergy. 

Now,  in  the  first,  or  Spanish  district  of  the  mission,  there 
were,  in  1827,  not  fewer  than  780  churches,  eighty-seven 
monasteries  or  nunneries,  and  170,000  native  Catholics.* 
In  the  French  district  we  have  up  to  that  period,  returns  no 
less  satisfactory,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  compara- 
tive table  for  the  years 

1824.f  1828.t  ISn.l 

Public  Baptism  of  Children  of  Christians  -  2434  3236  2050 
Private  ditto No  return     6375         6439 

Total  Baptism  -     -     -     -  8611         8489 

Faithful  confessed 166,064     177,466     165,943 

Communicants 75,467       78,692       81,070 

The  entire  number  of  Christians  was  estimated  at  200,000, 
for  the  persecution,  of  which  I  will  say  something  presently, 
prevented  many  parts  from  being  visited.  This  district  pos- 
sesses also  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  in  which  are,  or  rather 
were,  200  students,  two  colleges,  and  several  monastic  estab- 
lishments, in  which  700  religious  lived.  || 

The  province  of  Cochin- China  presents  a  no  less  flourishing 
appearance ;  though  I  cannot  give  you  such  a  minute  account 
of  its  condition.  Suflice  it  to  say,  that  in  1826,  in  spite  of  the 
cruel  persecution,  106  converts  were  received,  and  baptism 
was  administered  to  2,955  infants,  which,  according  to  the 
ordinary  method  of  calculation,  would  give  about  88,650 
native  Christians. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  a  few  slight  details  of  the 

*  **  Piano  che  rappresenta  11  numero  delle  anime  che  la  provincia  del 
SSm.  Rosario  del'  ordine  de'  Predicatori  tiene  a  carico  suo.'* 
t  Annales,  No.  x.  April,  1817,  p.  195.      J  No.  xvii.  May,  1829,  p.  443, 
§  No.  xxi.  July,  1830.  p.  319.  ||  No.  x.  p.  194. 
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persecution  in  that  couutrj.  The  emperor  Minh-Meoh,  has 
always  heen  hostile  to  the  Christians,  hut  for  many  years  had 
abstained  from  shedding  their  blood,  in  consequence  it  is  said 
of  a  promise  which  he  made  to  his  dying  father,  Gia-long, 
whose  throne  and  life  had  been  saved  by  Mgr.  Pigneau,  the 
vicar  apostolic.  Still  he  has  for  many  years  persecuted  the 
Catholics,  by  every  means  short  of  taking  away  their  lives. 
As  early  as  1825,  the  clergy  were  dispersed,  for  there  was  an 
ocder  that  all  the  foreign  missionaries  should  be  sent  to  the 
capital,  under  excuse  that  the  emperor  wanted  their  services, 
and  that  all  native  priests  and  catechists  should  be  pressed  into 
the  army.  An  interesting  account  of  this  first  stage  of  the 
persecution,  in  a  letter  from  the  bishop,  appeared  at  Madrid  in 
1826.*  A  still  fuller  account  was  sent  by  the  same  venerable 
prelate  to  the  congregation  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  which 
i  hmi.  the  happiness  of  seeing.  From  this  it  appeared,  that  he 
1^  been  living  for  upwards  of  a  year,  if  I  remember  right,  in 
A  cavern,  with  no  light  but  what  was  admitted  through  a 

*  "  Cartas;  la  una  del  Illmo  y  Rmo  Senor  D.  Fr.  Tgn.  Dolgado,  vie. 

*P*  en  al  Tunkin,  y  la  otra  del  coadjutor  de  dicho  Seuor  Obispo,  ambas 

"olatiyas  a  la  persecucion  que  contra  la  religion  Cristiana  acaba  de 

^■tallar  en  los  Reinos  de  Cochinchina  y  Tunkin.**     Nothing  can  be 

^^re  beautiful  than  the  truly  heroic  spirit  displayed  in  these  letter* 

ll^  the  year  1838,  this  venerable  bishop,  76  years  of  age,  after  40  yearg 

M  an  arduous  episcopacy,  as  well  as  bishop  Dominick  Henares  for  38 

y^tn  his  coadjutor,  and  then  in  his  73d  year,  was  arrested  and  impri- 

Vpoed.     The  coadjutor  was  beheaded ;  but  the  venerable  Vicar  aposto- 

•^  died  in  his  cage  of  hardship  and  cruel  infliction,  the  night  before  the 

^y  fixed  for  his  execution.     His  dead  body  was  beheaded,  and  the  head 

**rt  ujto  the  river.     Both  heads  were  recovered  by  the  same  Christian 

««liennan,  entire,  after  long  immersion  in  the  river  in  a  tropical  climate ; 

**W  bishop's  after  four  months.     On  the  19th  of  June  1840,  the  Pope 

^firogated  from  the  length  of  time  regularly  appointed  to  elapse  before  a 

Process  of  beatification  and  canonization  can  be  introduced,  and  gave 

Pwmission  for  the  introduction  of  the  cause  of  these  two  bishops,  and  the 

other  martyrs  mentioned  in  this  Lecture,  and  of  many  more  omitted  in  it. 

Md  bestowed  upon  them  the  preliminary  title  of  venerable  servants  of 

God.    By  the  death  of  bishop  Delgado,  the  title  which  he  occupied  in 

portibtu  infidelium  as  bishop  of  Melipotamus  became  vacant ;  and  tho 

writer  having,  a  few  days  before  tho  above  cited  decree,  been  named  coad- 

JQtor  bishop  in  England,  petitioned  for,  and  obtained  the  reversion  of  the 

title ;  not  that  he  deemed  himself  worthy  to  succeed  to  bo  ^\oT\o\i«  ;v 

attrtyr,  bat  iiuit  he  hoped  to  have  thus  in  the  last  martyr  \>\«\io^  xiVio 

hadglonBed  the  Church,  a,  patron  and  a  model,  one  in  w\iO*©  '\Ti\«tcev 

tiga  Mad  example  be  might  humbly  hope  to  poaaesa  a  peTBOnaY  'TO\»Te«fc»\ 
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natural  opening,  and  with  no  food  except  what  could  be  sup* 
plied  by  the  few  who  knew  his  place  of  concealment.     Here 
he  continued  to  goyem  his  diocese,  chiefly  through  the  agency 
of  his  native  clergy,  who,  full  of  holy  zeal,  were  ready  to  en- 
counter any  danger  in  the  cause  of  religion.     On  Holy  Thurs— — 
day,  at  midnight,  he  had  crept  out  of  his  lurking-place  to  hiaua 
residence,  which  he  found  plundered  and  dismantled;  Rtie^   g 
having  there  met  by  appointment  a  sufficient  number  of  hL      | 
native  clergy,  blessed  the  holy  oils  which  are  used  in  the  ac^^. 
ministration  of  several  sacraments.     Throughout  these  letteai^ 
it  is  at  once  consoling  and  edifying  to  see  the  spirit  of  resi^^w 
nation  and  cheerfulness  with  which  every  hardship  is  endur^^  ^ 
and  every  suffering  deemed  honourable,  because  undergc^-^M 
for  the  name  of  Christ. 

But  things  have  not  remained  in  this  situation.     Mix^&. 
Menh,  at  length  broke  through  all  reserve,  and  on  the  6tib^  of 
January,  1833,  issued  a  decree  of  extermination  ag^nst  oor 
holy  religion.    It  begins  thus,  ''I  Minh-Menh,  the  king,  spealc 
as  follows.     It  is  many  years  since  men  come  from  the  ^MBt^ 
to  preach  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  deceive  the  vulgar  by 
preaching  to  them  that  there  is  a  place  of  supreme  happixieti 
and  a  dungeon  of  frightful  misery ;  they  have  no  respect  for 
the  god  Phat,  and  worship  not  their  ancestors,  which  are  tmly 
gresit  crimes  against  religion.*     We  therefore  enact  that  ali 
who  follow  this  religion,  from  the  Mandarin  to  the  lowest  of 
the  people,  sincerely  abandon  it.     We  enjoin  that  ail  Msn* 
darins  diligently  make  enquiry  whether  the  Christians  in  their 
respective  districts  prepare  to  obey  our  orders,  and  that  thej 
oblige  them  to  trample  on  the  cross  in  their  presence,  npof^ 
doing  which  they  shall  dismiss  them.     The  houses  of  worBhit 
and  the  priests'  dwellings  the  Mandarins  shall  take  care  xf^     ^ 
terly  to  destroy:  for,  from  henceforth,  whoever  is  convict^^ 
or  accused  of  these  abominable  practices  shall  be  punish^ 
with  extreme  rigour,  so  that  this  religion  may  be  destroy^ 

*  Here  follow  sevoral  abominable  accusations  against  the  Christiaa  T^^i 
IJgioB,  similar  to  those  formerX^  mveTi\A^\>i  VXi<d  ^^w&  Against  the  ear^^ 
ChriatianB,     One  is  that  the  pm«t«  ^\\xcX  omX.  VJaa  %i«i-\i^%  ^^^  ^'^^^^^^^ 
mlluding  to  the  anoinimg  of  tVie  ©7ft»  Vm  iAm\\\\?X»T\\^i5»«^^'«^^^^^ 
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to  its  verjf  last  roots.     A  ad  these  our  conimanda  we  wish  to 
be  strict! J  observed  " 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  edict,  the  Christians  prepared 
themselTes  for  the  combat,  and  quietly  took  doKvn  their  wooden 
churches  and  other  sacred  bujldings,  which  disappeared  as  if 
bj  magic*  The  priests  were  obliged  to  conceal  themselves  in 
the  meanest  huts,  to  afford  the  consolations  of  religion  to  their 
timid  and  scattered  flocks;  and  yet  their  letters  breathe  a  sweet 
spirit  of  joy  and  self-devotion  worthy  of  the  early  ages.  The 
country  is  traversed  by  bands  of  soldiers,  searching"  for  new 
victimSt  the  false  brother  and  the  apostate  betray  their  friends^ 
and  the  poor  Christians  liave  been  wandering  among  rocks  and 
forests,  or  have  emigrated  from  their  country,  not  knowings 
whither  they  were  flaying.  Four  hundred  churches  have  been 
destroyed,  innumerable  believers  of  every  age  and  every  sex 
have  confessed  the  name  of  Christ  in  prison  and  tortures^  and 
not  a  few  have  sealed  their  faith  with  their  blood. 

In  Tonkin,  the  most  distinguished  of  these  nmrtyrs,  in  1833, 
was  a  native  priest,  Peter  Tuy,  venerable  for  his  age  and  vii*- 
tues.  When  brought  before  the  judges,  a  lie  would  have  saved 
him,  but  he  persisted  ia  acknowledging  himself  a  priest.  On 
being  condemned,  he  only  declared  that  he  never  could  have 
believed  himself  worthy  of  such  a  grace;  and  after  supping 
cheerfully,  and  spending  the  night  in  prayer,  he  walked  with 
aa  alacrity  which  astonished  the  beholders,  to  the  place  of 
execution,  where  he  prayed  for  a  few  moments  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  and  then  presented  his  neck  to  the  sword.  His 
execution  was  the  signal  for  new  vigour,  and  many  who  had 
been  set  at  liberty  were  arrested  again,  and  shut  up  in  prison, 
with  the  canga,  or  frightful  Chinese  collar,  on  their  necks. 
Among  them  were  women,  and  even  children.  I  must  pass 
over  the  afflicting  yet  consoling  details  of  particular  cases, 
as  well  as  the  beautiful  letters  written  by  the  sufferers  them-  ' 
selves,  and  mention  one  or  two  particulars  of  the  persecution 
in  Cochin- Chin  a. 

This  province,  being  the  residence  of  the  cmeV  emptor ,\i%)k 
hr^a  the  scene  of  more  atrocious   barbarities.     Ty?o  tiv"«lt1'^t% 
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kaTe  here  more  particularly  distinguished  themsehes;  tht 
one,  a  European,  the  other  a  native.     The  former  ms  tht 
Abb^  Gagelin,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Be8an9on.     He  was 
in  prison,  when  on  the  12th  of  October,  1833,  his  friend  aad 
brother  martyr,  M.  Jaccard,  informed  him  of  his  impendiog 
death  by  the  foUowing  note : — "  I  think  it  my  duty  to  infbna 
youy  my  happy  brother,  that  you  have  been  condemned  ts 
death,  for  having  preached  in  di£Ferent  provinces.     I  am  mn, 
that  if  God  grant  you  the  grace  of  martyrdom,  which  you  bars 
come  so  far  to  seek,  you  will  not  forget  those  whom  yon  knvt 
behind."    The  blessed  confessor  could  not  believe  the  tidbgi^ 
as  being  too  good  for  his  deserts ;  and  replied,  that  he  belkirMl 
he  was  only  condemned  to  exile.     Upon  M.  Jaccard's  ammag 
him  that  his  death  was  irrevocably  decided  on,  he  thus  replieli 
**  The  news  which  you  comnranicate,  penetrates  with  gkdiM 
the  very  centre  of  my  heart.     Never  did  I  before  expenenot 
such  joy.     <  I  have  rejoiced  in  the  things  which  have  been  ttH 
to  me,  we  will  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.'     The  grace  rf 
martyrdom,  of  which  I  am  every  way  unworthy,  has  been  the 
object  of  my  most  ardent  desires  since  my  infancy;  Ih«»* 
especially  prayed  for  it  every  time  that  I  have  elevated  ttn 
precious  blood  of  Christ  in  the.  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass.   * 
quit  a  world  in  which  I  have  nothing  to  regret ;  the  si^ » 
my  dear  Jesus  crucified,  consoles  me,  and  robs  death  of  aR  b/ 
bitterness.     All  my  ambition  is  to  go  out  Speedily  from  tM»  i 
body  of  sin,  to  be  united  to  Christ  Jesus  in  a  happy  etennty. 

On  the  I7th  of  the  same  month,  this  holy  priest  was  con- 
ducted from  his  prison  to  the  place  of  execution,  surroondai 
with  a  terrible  array  of  troops,  with  their  swords  drawn,  lAfla 
before  him  went  a  herald  bearing  a  board,  on  which  it  ifW 
recorded  that  he  was  condemned  to  be  strangled,  for  h$,ying ^ 
preached  the  religion  of  Jesus.     This  sentence  was  soon  exB«  I 
cuted  upon  him,  and  his  body  was  ransomed  by  the  Christiaii^  ' 
from  the  guard.     The  king's  vengeance,  however,  pursiisi  4 
him  to  the  grave,  and  he  ordered  his  place  of  burial  to  h9 
discovered,  and  the  \iod^  Ve^t  ioT  ««m^  VSxBfe  '^vc^^Tted. 

The  representative  o£  t\ve  tia\!v?eft>  «sA  ^1  ^^\«^  ^sAKt^s* 
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WkiM  gk^rious  confllctt  was  Paul  Doi- Duong,  captam  of  tbo 
roval  g^fiards*     He  Lad  been  already  a  year  in  prison,  with  six 
soldiers  of  his  troop,  who  bore  with  equal  fortitude  with  him- 
self, the  horrors  of  imprisonment  o^  suffered  in  that  country, 
as  well  as  many  supernumerary  tortures  inBicted  on  them* 
Soon  afiter  the  martyrdom  of  M*  G^elin»  the  king  ordered 
to  he  beheaded  on  the  site  of  a  ruined  chureh^  and  lefl 
buried  for  three  daya.     He  walked  cheerfully  to  execution^ 
•ough  it  was  a  difficult  and  long  journey,  and  only  asked 
irmission  to  suffer  on  the  ruins  of  the  altar;  where,  having 
rostrated  himself  for  a  few  moments  in  prayer,  he  meekly 
lised  his  head  and  received  the  glorious  stroke.* 
Allow  me,  my  Catholic  brethren,  to  ask  you,  if  you  feel  not 
just  pride  in  these  new  testimonies  to  the  evidences  of  jour 
dth.     Is  it  not  a  consolation  to  you  to  feel  how,  even  in  this 
leventh  hour,  its  radiancy  and  power  are  aa  strong  as  ever, 
&d  can  instil  into  the  souls  of  the  timid  and  weak,  the  hero- 
•m  of  an  apostolic  age?     For,  while  I  was  recounting  this 
uobing  history  of  a  distant  land,  were  you  not  inclined  to 
Baagiae  that  time,  rather  than  apace,  separated  you  from  these 
'lorious  sufferers,  and  that  I  was  but  repeating  the  well  known 
iitory  of  Diodes ian's  cruelties  ?     But  let  me  also  ask,  if,  in 
lis,  there  be  no  sting  of  self-reproach ;  if  our  lukewarmness, 
'iile  our  fellow-memherB  were  thus  suffering  every  extremity, 
ly,  if  our  very  ignorance  of  what  was  befalling  them,  is  not 
ittbject  of  just  reproof?     For,  if  the  sympathy  of  a  common 
>ody  require  that  the  most  separated  members  should  mutually 
1  each  other's  griefs,  if,  in  former  ages,  when  communica- 
between  country  and  country  was  more   difficult,  the 
our  of  a  distant  persecution,  wherein  the  Church  was  gloria 
id  by  new  proofs  of  constancy,  thrilled  throughout  its  body 
»ith  aholy  emotion,  and  touching  the  harmonious  cords  which 
kd  it  together,  raised  a  universal  note  of  encouraging  sym- 
ithy  which  seemed  to  re*ccho  from  the  Church  to  heaven;  is 

*  I  am  indebted  for  thii  a(?count  of  tlie  persecution,  to  t\ie  '  ktiftaVe^  * 
'  tither  to  An  extract  of  them,  puhilahed  at  Lyons  in  a  ^epB^ate  ^orra, 
latnnot  ffjtd  .access  to  the  oripnnl  work  in  this  rouivtry 
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it  not  cruel  to  think  how  little  we  have  partaken  in  spirit,  in 
these  great  things,  how  little  we  have  known  of  the  eontem- 
porary  jet  painful  triumphs  of  our  religion? 

How  seldom  do  we  speak  of  the  natives  of  those  distant 
countries,  except  as  of  harharous  trihes,  with  whom  we  hai» 
no  common  feeling ;  and  yet  are  there  among  them  not  only 
many  dear  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus,  but  venerable  martyr^ 
the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  we  are  not  worthy  to  untie,  the  true 
inheritors  of  God's  brightest  promises,  the  surest  pride  and 
glory  of  our  religion!  How  often  have  we  chid  the  cold  and 
faint-hearted  spirit  of  our  age's  faith,  while  it  was  bumii^ 
dear  and  potent  in  the  breast  of  the  Eastern  missionary,  and 
of  the  Chinese  maiden;  while  angels  turning,  perhaps,  aside 
from  our  indifference,  were  looking  down,  as  on  a  spectaoto 
worthy  of  their  gaze,  upon  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  or  the 
noisome  dungeons  of  Tonkin!* 

But  I  trust,  that  this  reproach  will  not  last  longer,  and  that 
our  sympathies  and  prayers,  and,  if  needful,  our  more  soIk 
stantial  aid,  will  be  cheerfully  impended  upon  our  afflieted 
brethren. 

And  to  return  from  this  painful  digression ;  we  may  fiiify 
challenge  other  religions  to  produce  a  parallel  to  wbat  I 
have  laid  before  you.  Let  them  show  us,  among  their  bui* 
sionaries,  men  who,  instead  of  going  with  their  wives  in  litttrt 
round  countries  where  their  persons  are  secure,  and  distri- 
buting Bibles,t  fearlessly  penetrate,  where  they  know  that 
bonds  and  torments  await  them,  and  water  with  their  blood 
the  harvest  which  they  sow.  Let  them  show  us,  thonsaadi 
of  Christians,  converted  by  them,  who  lose  all  ri^er  than  !«• 
nounce  their  faith ;  and  who  are  ready  to  endure  stripes,  and 
imprisonment,  and  even  death,  for  the  name  of  Christ.^    Nor 

•  Still  more  splendid  martyrdoms  have  occurred,  since  these  Lector* 
were  delivered,  for  the  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  tfce 
Annals  now  puUished  m  Englidi,  a  work  which  will  fully  repay  a  nff^ 
perusal.  • 

f  Such  is  the  account  given  us  of  the  Methodist  missionary  at  Polo* 
Pinang,  in  a  letter  dated  5t\i  MaaK^Yi,  \%*^%.     ^xmakU,  No.  xz.  p.  218i 

J  It  seems,  however,  tViat  axi  a,\.\ftm^\.N»  aJwswXXft  >»  \&a^^\A^ 
the  Protestant  religion  in  CYnna,    T>t*^A\^«tt^^»»Sws«wi^' 
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are  theBe  the  only  instancea  which  we  can  produce.  About 
four  jeara  ago,  the  vicar- apostolic  of  Siam,  Mgr*  Florens, 
sent  MM.  Valloa  and  Berard  on  a  missioii  to  Pulo-Nias,  an 
island  to  the  west  of  Sumatra.  The  first  soon  died,  but  alter 
having  made  manj  converts;  the  second  was  stabbed  to  the 
heart,  by  a  heathen,  while  in  the  act  of  administerino^  baptism 
to  some  converts ;  and  was,  I  believe,  followed  in  his  martyr- 
dom, by  all  or  most  of  his  new  Christians* 

Some  years  ago,  a  publication  in  this  country,  stated  that 
the  Catholic  religion  depended  for  its  stability  upon  its  out- 
ward establishment,  while  the  conversions  made  by  the  Bible, 
were  necessarily  Listing  and  indelible.*  But  sttrely  the  ex- 
amples which  I  have  given  of  our  conversions  standing  the 
trial  of  blood,  must  amply  confute  this  bold  assertion.  And 
if  it  be  thought  that  this  is  not  so  severe  an  ordeal  as  neglect 
and  abandonment,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  by  ezample»  that 
they  can  stand  the  test  of  even  this.  Ceylon  is  one  strong 
instance;  and  I  may  mention  the  Corea,  which  had  been  for 
years  without  a  missionary,  and  yet  continued  steadfast^  and 
annually  entreated  for  assistance,  until  one  was  supplied.  In 
addition  a  letter  was  received  here  but  a  short  time  ago  from 
Macao,  in  which  one  is  quoted  from  that  very  missionary,  Yu ; 
wherein  be  states  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  Catholic  re* 
li^ion  still  survives  in  Japan!     And  yet  the  last  miasionariea 


nccount  of  tho  resolution  carried  by  the  Episcopal  Church  of  New  York* 
"  that  tome  thing  should  he  done  for  €hi«a.*'  Shortly  after,  they  write 
that  the  ordination  of  Mr  Parker,  aJ  inia-Vioaary  to  CIdna,  hnd  taken 
ptace. — Th©  Catholic  missiona,  with  their  glonoas  martyrdooiA  are»  ol 
eourio,  oounted  aa  nothings. — "  A  naniiitive  of  the  visit  to  the  jioiencan 
Chnrehea,"     Lond.  1836>  voU  i,  p»  56, 

•  Uuarterly  Review,  No.  Ixiii.  p,  3,  The  illtistrattons  which  the  critic 
&dilucei«  Are  an  admirable  specimen  of  coQtroreralal  logic.  To  demca- 
•trate  the  permatiency  of  Biblical  converaion^  he  givei  the  example  of 
OTie  oM  womaa,  who  having  received  a  Bible  when  young,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  wai  fonud  to  have  retained  and  read  it  all  her  life^  and 
•oaght  out  the  tnisuoiiariei  after  monjr  yearg  1  The  iastability  of  Catho* 
lie  conf  eraion  i«  proved  hj  the  state  of  Paraguay,  siiice  the  i^ppresiioa 
of  the  Jesuits.  Now,  Paraguay  is  Catholio  still,  althoagh  th4  beautiful 
«rgaai«ktioa  of  its  GomEDanity  ceased  with  the  bodj  which  ruled  it.  Tti« 
writer  confoands  the  reUgiou  with  the  peculiar  fioroi  oi  ^o^v^tSimffiRV  \JV 
wluch,  in  this  h^ppy  ioaUinGe,  it  gave  riie* 
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who  were  able  to  l&ad  on  tha.t  bland,  were  five  Jesuits,  wliip 
in  1642,  arrived  tbere  only  to  suffer  martyrdom;  and  th( 
Catholic  religion  was  supposed  to  have  been  rooted  up  by  the 
■word.     For  that  Chtircb,  tao^  has  had  its  martyrs.* 

Not  far  from  these  countries  are  the  Phillipplne  islandsy  id 
which  M.  Dubois  estimates  the  number  of  Catholics  under  the  1 
direetion  of  the  Spanish  Domimcans,  at  two  millions.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  considered  by  some  too  larg^e  a  returu ;  I  will,  there" 
fbre,  read  a  passage  from  a  I  earned  work,  by  Dr.  Pri  chard,  which 
has,  Indeed,  no  connection  with  our  subject,  but  wherein  he 
incidentally  men tio us  our  missions  in  those  islands  as  foUows: 
— "  A  great  number  of  missionaries  have  been  sent  out  to  the 
Phillippine  islands.  The  first  attempt  was  made  by  the  Au- 
gustlnes  in  1565}  and  an  emigration  of  ecclesiastics  of  yarious 
orders  continued  during  the  succeeding  years.  The  several 
orders  divided  their  spiritual  provinces  among  them,  and  ex- 
erted themselves  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  in  spreading 
among  the  pagans  and  savages  of  these  islands,  the  population 
of  which  has  been  stated  at  three  millions  of  persons^  the 
blessings  of  the  Catholic  faith.  They  soon  rendered  them- 
•elves  familiar  with  the  several  languages  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  were  to  labour,  and  their  iabours  appear  to  have 
been  crowned  with  ample  success.  If  we  are  to  believe  the 
narratives  of  these  zealous  and  honest  missionaries,  miracles 
have  been  wrought  by  Heaven  in  their  favour."f  Thus  does 
he  acknowledge  that  our  labours  there  have  been  successful; 
and  an  official  report  gives  the  number  of  native  Christians 
in  one  province  alone  at  150,0004  ^| 

There  Is  another  country,  beyond  the  Ganges,  where  w^^ 

have  seen  the  e£Ebrts  of  Protestant  missionaries  fail^  while 

those  of  ours  have  been,  and  still  are,  crowned  with  success. 

I  allude  to  the  Burmese  empire,  consisting  of  the  kingdoms  of 

Ava  and  Pegu.     The  mission  of  the  Judsons,  I  showed  yoa, 

on  their  own  eonfession,  proved  a  complete  failure*     But  it  is 

•  See  An  account  of  them  in  Butlor'a  Saintu'  LireB.  Feb*  fi* 
t  "  Beaearcliei  into  the   Phyaical   Hiatory  of  Mankind."  3jid  ed, 
L^nd,  1823,  vol.  i,  p.  -i5&. 
J  See  "Piano/*  etc.  t»l  tup^ 
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BerhApB  little  kaovvn,  th&t  in  the  meantime  a,  considerable 
IfDamaiumtjr  of  native  Catholics  existed  iti  tliat  country.     Its 
iJmtorjr  ia  briefly  this*     lu  ]719»  Pope  Clement  XI.  lent  Mgr« 
Mezxabarba  as  lii^  ambassador  to  tbe   Emperor  of  Cbina, 
)iK£kn-ghi.*     His  mission  not  having  ended  favourably,  he 
^turned  to  Eijrope,  but  left  the  clergy  of  his  suite  in  different 
farts  of  the  East.     Two  were  sent  into  Ava  and  Pegu^  the 
£ev.  Joseph   Vittonlj  and  F.  C ale  hi,  a  member  of  the  Bar- 
liabite  congregation.     After  some  di6Sculties  they  obtained 
e&ve  to  preachy  and  erect  Churches*     The  king  sent  Vittoni 
rith  presents  to  the  Pope,  and  F.  Caleb!  built  a  church  at 
iriam,  the  capital  of  Ava;  but  worn  out  by  fatigue,  he  died 
I  I728|  in  the  forty>tbird  year  of  his  age.     The  mission  was 
Eiow  60  prosperous^  that  soon  after  Benedict  XIV.  appointed 
Gallizia  first  vicar-apostolic,  or  bishop,  in  that  country:  F. 
Kerini  was,  however,  the  great  apostle  of  this  Church.     The 
iCathoUc    worship   was   publicly  exercised,   processions  and 
^erslfi  went  through  the  streets,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  Eu- 
ropean Catholic  country,  without  giving  the  slightest  offence^ 
In  1745,  persecution  overtook  tbe  Church,  the  bishop  and  two 
iPiflsionaries  were  massacred  while  on  an  errand  of  peace  and 
-•iiarity ;  the  Christians  were  dispersed,  and  F.  Nerini  saved  his 
life  by  flying  into  India.     He  waa  recalled  with  honour  in 
1749,  and  erected  the  first  brick  building  ever  seen  in  that 
country;  a  church  eighty  feet  long  and  thirty  one  wide,  with 
a  house  adjoining  for  the  clergy.     One  Armenian  alone  con- 
tributed 7000  dollars  to  tbe  pious  work.    Many  other  churches 
«wl  schools  were  erected,  about  that  time<t 

•  A  partial  accoontof  thiaembaaay  is  given  b/  Auber,  in  his  "  CMoa." 
lond.  1834,  p.  48. 

f  The  following  ia  a  listof  thoprincipftl  Catholic  establishmenti*.  At 
ATa  was  a  large  church,  destroyed  when  the  capital  waa  remoTcd.  Bj 
*  letter  from  F.  Amato.  in  1823  Jt  appears  that  there  was  stilla  oharoh 
lad  house  there.  At  Slriam,  now  nearly  in  ruiis,  were  two  charches, 
with  hoQses  annexed,  a  college  containing  forty  hoyi,  aod  an  estahliah- 
aent  for  orphan  girls.  In  the  city  of  Pegu,  a  church  aad  house^  A^ 
Moala,  a  church,  presbytery  and  college,  erected  in  1770v  T^e  gc<>\iR^ 
w  which  the  college  was  bailt  tmYlng  been  claimed,  aaather  ^a.a\i>M^^ 
fy  Corienorl,  who  had  50  boys  in  it.     In  the  enviroiva  of  ttua  CVtj*  *^^ 
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The  mission  continued  to  flourish,  particularlj  under  th« 
direction  of  the  two  Cortenovis  and  F.  Sangermanoy  author  of 
an  interesting  work  on  the  history  and  literature  of  that 
country.*    He  returned  to  Europe  in  1808,  to  im^ore  sneeour 
for  his  poor  flock,  but  his  zealous  and  learned  order,  which  had 
till  now  supplied  them  with  pastors,  had  been  suppressed,  witk 
every  other  similar  institution  of  charity.    The  entire  burthen 
was,  therefore,  borne  by  F.  Amato,  whose  life  was  just  pro* 
longed  till  the  arrival  of  a  new  supply  of  zealous  missionaries 
sent  from  Rome  in  1830.     They  were  barely  in  time  to  aSori 
the  venerable  priest  the  comforts  of  his  religion.     A  fisrther 
supply  was  sent  about  a  year  ago.f 

Another  very  interesting  mission,  successfully  conducted  bg 
Catholics,  is  that  among  the  savages  of  North  America.  Thes« 
may  be  divided  into  two  districts,  Canada  and  the  UnitedStat^s* 
As  to  the  former,  the  French  had  no  sooner  had  possession  ^^ 
Lower  Canada,  than  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  eo'^^' 
version  of  the  natives,  and  their  success  was  such  as  completely 
to  effect  it.  A  letter  from  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Qoeb^''^ 
dated  22d  April,  1829>  observes  of  them;  <<  In  Liower  Cana.^* 
they  all  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  Upf^^' 
Canada,  those  within  the  province  and  the  confines  of  it,  u^'^ 
are  not  heathens^  are  Protestants,  except  a  few  near  Sac^^' 
wich."J  The  different  missionary  reports  confirm  the  wc-^*" 
tence  of  large  Catholic  communities  among  the  native  tiil^^^ 

The  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gc^' 
pel,  for  1824,  has  the  following  passage: — <<I  cannot  avd^^^ 
mentioning  a  very  interesting  object,  which  presented  it»-  ^^ 
about  two  leagues  from  St.  Peter^s,  (in  Duke  of  Kent's  islan^^O 

other  churches.  In  Suharoa  two.  At  Chiam-sua-rocca  six,  whiol^  ^' 
Amato  served  in  1822.  In  Ranjoon,  a  church  and  house,  with  a  ^  ^^' 
vent  and  orphan  school. 

*  Description  of  the  Burmese  empire,  translated  from  his  MSS  -^  ^^ 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Tandy,  and  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  C^'^' 
mittee.  Rome,  1833,  4to. 

f  This  sketch  is  in  a  great  measure  drawn  up  from  inedited  mater*^^ 
jfl  the  archives  of  the  Bama\>itA  ¥at\iQT&  at  BAme.  I  gave  the  mihstm^*^ 
pfit  in  a  note  appended  to  Br.  TanAf  %  \kwJi  ,  -^^  Tl^. 
f  Pariiamentaiy  Paper«  on  Vhft  KVn\tB^xka2L'tfiQ«&,  Kslv\^^,\.  *>*-* 
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the  Indian  chapel,  so  called,  from  its  being  excluutivelj  the 
work  of  Indians.  It  is  situated  upon  a  delightful  little  island, 
with  a  house  for  the  priest ;  this  is  served  with  tolerable  regu- 
larity. St,  Peter's  is  altogether  a  Roman  Catholic  settlement "♦ 
The  Report  for  1825,  gives  the  following  notice  of  another 
eongregation,  **  With  difficulty,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the 
Foadsy  I  got  to  the  village  of  St,  Regis,  inhabited  almost  en- 
Urelj  bj  Indians.  They  profess  the  Romish  faith,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  Indians  of  the  Lower  Promnce.'*\  Again, 
in  the  year  following; — •"  There  are  eighteen  thousand  Ro- 
man Catholics  here,  (Cape  Breton  Islandj)  chiefly  from  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  with  many  French,  and^ye  hundred 
Indians^^X 

It  would  be  tedious  to  emimerate  the  missions  existing  in 
different  parts  of  Canada,  such  as  the  one  among  the  Iroquois 
u,i  St.  Regis,  which  is  particularly  flourishing ;  those  of  Mon- 
tagn^  to  the  Algonquins  of  Habenaqui,  the  Three  Rivex-s,  and 
Saint*- Louis.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Ca- 
tiadian  missions,  is  that  of  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains, 
which  was  founded  in  171 7^  and  continues  uuder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  order  of  Sulpiciana,  It  consists  of  two  villages,  with 
a  common  church,  and  contains  about  1200  Indians,  During 
the  winter  they  proceed  to  the  north,  to  their  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  being  furnished  with  calendars  by  their  pastors, 
observe  every  day  appointed  by  the  Church  for  fasting,  and 
keep  with  scrupulous  exactness  all  its  festivals.  Their  man- 
ners are  pure  and  simple ;  they  all  learn  to  read  and  write,  and 
well  understand  the  principles  of  their  religion. 

The  missions  of  the  United  States  suffered,  perhaps,  beyond 
any  other s>  by  the  suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  as  very 
considerable  communities  existed  among  the  native  tribes, 
Under  its  guidance.  Much,  also,  they  have  suffered  bj  the 
changes,  which  the  encroachments  of  the  white  men  upon  their 
territories  have  obliged  them  repeatedly  to  make,  in  their 
abodes.     Still  the  recollection  of  their  religion  haa  ik<fev^r  \>^«sl 

•  Beptfjrt,  -fe.  J82S,  p,  85.  f  Report,  Ac.  18^^,  ^e*  U*l« 

ilxlem,  1827,  p.  W» 
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lost;  they  have  carefully  preserved  all  the  emblems  and  im* 
plements  of  the  Catholic  worship,  and  they  have  always  en- 
deavoured to  have  their  children  baptized.  Hence,  wh^iPTiff 
a  missionary  has  gone  among  them,  they  have  been  easily  ve< 
gained.  Indeed,  I  should  rather  say  that  they  have  theia- 
selves  sought  for  aid,  and  that  with  such  discrimiaation  n$ 
to  show  that  they  perfectly  understood  the  difference  between 
the  Catholic,  and  other,  teachers.     A  few  examples  will  8ufii)0» 

A  petition,  dated  August  12,  1823,  was  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Uttawa  IndianS)  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract: — "  Confiding  in  yoiur  pi^ 
ternal  kindness,  we  claim  liberty  of  conscience,  and  beg  ctjcm 
to  grant  us  a  master  or  minister  of  the  gospel,  belonging  tp 
the  society,  of  which  were  the  Catholic  company  of  St.  Igpa- 
tius,  formerly  established  at  Miohillimakinac,  at  Arhrencoi|f|i4 
by  F.  Magnet,  and  by  other  Jesuit  missionaries.  Siace  thAlt 
time,  we  have  always  desired  similar  ministers.  If  you  gitUBit 
us  them,  we  will  invite  them  to  occupy  the  lands,  fopiaezly 
held  by  F.  Dujaunay,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Michigan*"-— 
Four  months  later,  another  petition  was  presented  to  Congrcosy 
by  another  chief  of  the  same  tribe,  named  Magati  Pinsingc^  w 
the  Black  Bird,  in  which  he  says, — <<  We  desire  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  same  principles  of  religion  as  our  anceston 
were,  when  the  mission  of  St.  Ig^tius  yet  existed.  (1766L) 
We  shall  deem  ourselves  happy,  if  it  shall  please  you  to  send^ 
us  a  man  of  God,  of  the  Catholic  religion."* 

In  ]  827,  a  chief  of  the  Kansas  came  to  Saint  LfOnisy  uh 
Missoury,  and,  in  a  public  assembly,  requested  that  some  on9 
might  be  sent  to  instruct  his  tribe  in  the  manner  of  serving 
the  Great  Spirit.     A  Protestant  clergyman  rose,  and  tendered 
his  services.     The  Indian  examined  him  from  head  to  foot, 
and  then  replied,  smiling,  that  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man 
whom  he  wanted.     He  added,  that  every  time  he  came  to 
Saint  Louis,  he  was  accustomed  to  go  to  the  French  ohnrch, 
where  be  had  seen  priests  without  families;  these  were  the 

•  "Annales  de  TABswaaticm  ^va\^l^M>^«ii^>i^  ^^3^'R^^^    ^<^ 
ix.  Paris,  1826,  pp.  102—104. 
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sters  whom  he  dtsired  to  bave.  On  his  rettu^u  home,  he 
wrote  to  General  Clarke,  eatreatiDg  him  not  to  forg'et  sendixi^ 
him  a  Catholic  priest.  Some  delay  took  place,  the  chief  re- 
newed his  re(|ue6t  i  and,  upon  the  pressing  instances  of  the 
agent,  the  bishop.  Dr.  Roaati,  appointed  the  Abbe  Lutz,  a 
jouog  Germau  clergyman,   to  open  a  mis^ioii  amoag  the 


Thanks  be  to  God,  the  latest  acco tints  from  these  interesting 
jniaeions,  are  such  as  to  ftilfil  our  desires.  From  the  visitation 
made  by  Bishop  Rez^  to  the  mission  of  Arbre-Croch6  in  1835, 
it  appears  that  the  congregation  of  Uttawas  consisted  of  about 
twelve  hundred.  Six  or  seven  churches  have  been  lately  built 
Among  them;  we  are  assured,  that  so  far  from  these  good 
Indians  being  addicted,  like  their  neighbours,  to  the  vice  of 
firunkenness,  they  do  not  allow  a  drop  of  any  fermented 
liq^uor  to  come  near  their  settlement* 

At  Saut'Ste-Marie}  the  Bishop  was  received  by  the  Indians 

^with  a  discharge  of  musquetry ;  and  during  his  stay  there,  the 

%?vhole  time  was  dedicated  to  exercises  of  devotion.     More 

^lian  a  hundred  were  confirmed.     At  Meckinack,  1 20  received 

oonfirmation ;  and  at  Green- Bay,  where  a  splendid  church  has 

l>een  built,  and  where  a  seminary  and  convent  will  shortly  be 

opened,  1 30|  mostly  Indians,  were  admitted  to  the  same  sacra- 

iMimu     The  same  reports  give  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  state 

of  the  Protestant  missions  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  the 

frightful  prevalence  of  intoxication  among  their  Indians.f 

Fourteen  years  ago,  the  PootewatamiSj  who  had  been  left 
without  any  spiritual  assistance  since  the  removal  of  the  Jesuits 
from  among  them,  and  who,  consequently,  preserved  little 
iQore  than  a  traditional  remembrance  of  Christianity,  applied 
to  the  governor  of  Michigan  to  send  them  a  priest,  or  robe 
noiret  as  they  describe  them*  A  Baptist  minister  was  sent ;  but 
they  soon  discovered  the  difference,  and  said  that  they  wanted 
«ome  of  the  priests  of  whom  their  fathers  had  tjold  1ski^\a  in^ 
msny^ood  thing's.     They  were  told  that  the  goveriMiveTilV^ 

*^  Idem,  No.  Mvni,  1829,  pp.  560—^61 
/  Idem.  So.  xUr.  Jan.  1836,  p.  29a— 2^S* 
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They,  howeter^  preraiiled  in  their  demand  to  be  taken  before 
the  chief;  but,  on  their  way,  the  English  consul  rescued  them 
and  secured  them  in  his  house  from  the  persecution  of  the 
Protestants.  A  letter  of  thankd  was  written  to  him  by  the 
msssionaries  from  their  exile. 

Here,  then,  is  a  persecution  of  Catholic  converts  by  the 
ministers  of  a  Protestant  religion,  and  a  system  of  penal  in- 
action pursued  against  those  who  would  not  abandon  our 
retigion;  a  system  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  female  of 
toyal  blood  was  for  a  time  terrified  from  embracing  it,  by  the 
threat  of  being  sentenced  to  public  hard  labour.  Here,  as 
6Tery where  els^,  the  Catholics  persevered  in  their  fSaith;  but^ 
what  shall  we  say,  of  the  oft  repeated  boast,  that  Protestant- 
ism ever  abhors  religious  persecution,  and  only  Catholicity  is 
<if  an  intolerant  and  cruel  spirit? 

In  April,  1833,  the  king  published  a  decree,  whereby  all 
were  left  at  liberty  to  neglect  or  attend  the  Protestant 
Churches.*  The  moment  the  decree  was  passed,  the 
drarches  became  deserted  and  empty ;  and  the  islanders  rushed 
madly  to  their  wonted  sports,  which  had  been  forbiddeni 
while  the  Catholics  did  not  lose  a  single  convert,  nor  did  any 
of  them  frequent  the  games  without  permission  of  their  cate- 
chists.  The  return  of  the  missionaries  was  expected,  and  a 
bishop,  Mgr,  Rouchoux,  has  been  appointed  to  the  mission.f 

Now,  let  any  person  contrast  the  conduct  of  the  two 
Churches;  the  one  endured  persecution  and  yet  remained 
faithful;  the  other  was  supported  by  the  law,  and  the  moment 
compulsory  attendance  was  taken  ofi^  was  abandoned  by  its 
proselytes.  Such  a  comparison,  joined  to  the  many  similar 
examples  which  I  have  given  this  evening,  furnishes  us  with 
matter  of  serious  reflection,  and  must,  I  am  sure,  be  a  subject 
of  gpreat  consolation  and  encouragement  to  those  who  profess 
the  true  faith  of  Christ. 

I  cannot  conceive  a  more  delightful  study,  than  the  pe* 

*Kotzehne  tells  ml  that  lie  hiiMelf  saw  the  poor  natives  driven  ial^ 
the  Chnroh  by  bloiws  vAtk  a  ttkik. 
/  "  Ami  de  la  religion."  11  iuVj,  \aa4f 
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collar  maoner  in  which  Christianity  can  ad«pt  itself  to  every 
|K>3aiMe  state  and  condition  of  mankind.     Every  other  reli- 
gious system  has  been  adapted  for  one  peculiar  climate  or 
eharaeterp     No  ingenuity,  no  talent,  could  ever  have  induced 
the  wild  Huron  to  embrace  the  amphihioua  and  abate mioua 
religion  of  the  Ganges,  to  spend  half  his  day,  and  hope  for 
his  sanctification,  tn  long  and  frequent  ablutions  in  his  freez- 
ing lak«s,  or  to  abstain  from  aninxal  food*  and  subaiat  on  vege- 
table s»  in  a  climate  where  stern  nature  would  have  forbidden 
such  a  course.     The  soft  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  Thibet, 
could  never  have  transplanted  into  their  perfumed  groves, 
the  gloomy  incantations  and  sanguinary  divinities  of  the  Scan^i. 
dinavian  forests,  or  listened  with  delight  to  the  sag^as^  and 
tales  of  blood  and  glory,  which  nerved  the  heart  of  the  Sea- 
king^  amidst  the  storms  of  the  North.     Nor  oould  he  have 
ever  learnt  and  practised,  in  his  rude  climate,  the  religions  of 
"the  East,  with  their  light  pagodas,  their  gaudy  paintings,  their 
iraried  perfumeSp  and  their  efiPeminating  morals.     The  worship 
€>f  Egypt  sprung  from  the  soil,  and  must  have  perished,  if 
"transplanted  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Nile's  inundation;  that 
of  Greece,  with  its  poetical  mythology,  its  'Muses,  its  Oryiwls^ 
^nd  its  entire  Olympus,  could  only  be  the  creed  of  a  nation, 
^^^hich  could   produce    Anacreon   and    Homer,  Phidias   and 
-^pelles.     Nay,  even  the  Jewish  dispensation  bears  manifest 
^gus  that  its  Divine  author  did  not  intend  it  for  a  permanent 
^nd  universal  establish meut.     Bnt  Christianity  alone  is  the  re^ 
Xigiou  of  every  clime  and  of  every  race.     From  pole  to  pole, 
^om  China  to  Peru,  we  find  it  practised  and  cherished  by  in^ 
^tenmerable    varieties  of   the   great   human   family,  varietie* 
"whether  we  consider  their  couatitutions,  their  mental  capacities, 
"their  civil  habits,  their  political  institutions,  their  very  physi- 
^Dgnomy  and  complexion. 

But  let  us  be  just  to  ourselves;  it  is  only  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion which  possesses  this  beautiful  faculty  of  suiting  every 
character,  national  and  individual,  by  becoiniiig  ail  \a  «X\|  oi 
iinititjo'  hjr  a  common  link,  the  most  diacoTdant  elem^iiVft,  ^"t^^ 
ikshiomng'  the  most  dissimilar  diapositiona    nfter    ^«   %at\!a% 
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Tkfljy  howeter,  prerailed  in  their  demand  to  be  taken  belbrt 
the  chief;  but,  on  their  waj,  the  English  consnl  reacued  them 
aad  seoored  them  in  his  house  from  the  perseeotion  of  the 
Protestants.  A  letter  of  thanks  was  written  to  him  by  the 
Bttssionaries  itom  their  exile. 

Here,  then,  is  a  persecution  of  Catholic  converts  bj  the 
ministers  of  a  Protestant  religion,  and  a  system  of  penal  in- 
fliction pursued  against  those  who  would  not  abandon  our 
religion;  a  system  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  female  of 
toyal  blood  was  for  a  time  terrified  frx>m  embracing  it,  by  the 
threat  of  beiog  sentenced  to  public  hard  labour.  Here,  as 
ererywhere  els^,  the  Catholics  persevered  in  their  fdth;  but^ 
wbiat  shall  we  say,  of  the  oft  repeated  boast,  that  Protestant- 
ism erer  abhors  religious  persecution,  and  only  Catholicity  is 
of  an  intolerant  and  cruel  spirit? 

In  April,  1833,  the  king  published  a  decree,  whereby  all 
were  left  at  liberty  to  neglect  or  attend  the  Protestant 
Churches.*  The  moment  the  decree  was  passed,  the 
drarches  became  deserted  and  empty ;  and  the  islanders  rushed 
madly  to  their  wonted  sports,  which  had  been  forbidden^ 
while  the  Catholics  did  not  lose  a  single  conyert,  nor  did  any 
of  them  frequent  the  games  without  permission  of  their  cate- 
chists.  The  return  of  the  missionaries  was  expected,  and  a 
bishop,  Mgr.  Rouchoux,  has  been  appointed  to  the  mission-f 

Now,  let  any  person  contrast  the  conduct  of  the  two 
Churches;  the  one  endured  persecution  and  yet  remained 
£uthful;  the  other  was  supported  by  the  law,  and  the  moment 
compulsory  attendance  was  taken  o£^  was  abandoned  by  its 
proselytes.  Such  a  comparison,  joined  to  the  many  similar 
examples  which  I  have  given  this  evening,  furnishes  us  with 
matter  of  serious  reflection,  and  must,  I  am  sure,  be  a  subject 
of  great  consolation  and  encouragement  to  those  who  profesa 
the  true  faith  of  Christ. 

I  cannot  conceive  a  more  delightful  study,  than  the  pe» 

^Kotzehne  tells  o*  that  he  himelf  saw  the  poor  nativei  driven  hU^ 
the  Church  by  blows  with  a  itkik. 
/  "  Ami  de  la  religion/*  11  l«;\i,  Idft^ 
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culiar  niauaer  in  whicii  Christianity  can  adapt  itself  to  every 
possible  state  and  condition  of  mankind.  Everj  other  reli- 
gious system  has  been  adapted  for  one  peculiar  climate  or 
character.  No  ingenuity,  no  talent^  could  ever  have  induced 
the  wild  Huron  to  embrace  the  amphihious  and  abatemious 
religion  of  the  Ganges,  to  spend  half  his  day,  and  hope  for 
his  sanctification,  in  long  and  frequent  ablutions  in  bis  frees- 
ing  lakes,  or  to  abstain  from  animal  food,  and  subsist  on  vege- 
tables, in  a  climate  where  stern  nature  would  have  forbidden 
such  a  course.  The  soft  and  luxurioms  inbabitants  of  Thibet, 
could  never  have  transplanted  into  tbeir  perfumed  groves, 
the  gloomy  incantations  and  sangxiinary  divinities  of  the  Scan-, 
dlnavian  forests,  or  listened  with  delight  to  the  sagas,  and 
tales  of  blood  and  glory,  which  nerved  the  heart  of  the  Sea- 
king,  amidst  the  storms  of  the  North,  Nor  could  he  have 
ever  learnt  and  practised^  in  his  rude  climate^  the  religions  of 
the  East,  with  their  light  pagodas,  their  gaudy  paintings^  their 
varied  perfumes,  and  their  effeminating  morals.  The  worship 
of  Egypt  sprung  from  the  soil,  and  must  have  perished,  if 
transplanted  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Nile's  innndation ;  that 
of  Greece,  with  its  poetical  mythology,  its  'Muses,  its  Dryads, 
and  its  entire  Olympus^  could  only  be  the  creed  of  a  nation, 
which  could  produce  Anacreon  and  Homer,  Phidias  and 
Apeiles.  Nay,  even  the  Jewish  dispensation  bears  manifest 
si^s  that  its  Divme  author  did  not  intend  it  for  a  permaneitt 
and  universal  establishment.  But  Christianity  alone  is  the  re- 
ligion of  every  clime  and  of  every  race.  From  pole  to  pole, 
from  China  to  Peru,  we  find  it  practised  and  cherished  by  in- 
numerable varieties  of  the  great  human  family,  varieties  j 
whether  we  consider  their  constitutions,  their  mental  capacities,  | 
their  civil  habits,  their  political  institutions,  their  very  phpi- 
ognomy  and  complexion. 

But  let  us  be  just  to  ourselves;  it  is  only  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion which  possesses  this  beautiful  faculty  of  suiting  every 
character,  national  and  individual,  by  becoming  all  to  all,  of 
uniting  by  a  common  link,  the  most  discoTdftat  ^V^'mftuV^.^  %:ti^ 
fHshioning  the  most  dissimilar  dispoBdions   aStet  ik%  «wa^ 
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model  of  virtue,  without  effacing  the  lines  of  national  pecnli^ 
aritj.  Lutheranism  was  for  years  forced  upon  the  docile 
natives  of  Ceylon,  and  engendered  the  most  horrihle  of  reli* 
gious  chimerasy^-the  worship  of  Christ  united. to  the  service 
of  devils  I  The  Independents  have  laboured  long  and  zeal- 
ously, for  the  conversion  of  the  teachable  and  imcorrupted 
natives  of  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  and  they  have 
perfectly  succeeded  in  ruining  their  industrious  habits,  expo- 
sing the  country  to  external  aggression  and  internal  dissension^ 
and  disgusting  all  who  ori^jially.  supported  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the.  Catholic  religion  seems  to  have 
.  a  grace  and  an  efficacy  peculiar  to  itself,  which  allows  it  to 
take  hold  on  every  variety  of  disposition,  and  situation.  It 
seems  to  work  like  that  latent  virtue  of  some  springs,  which 
slowly  removes  every  frail  and  fading  particle  of  the  flower  or 
bough  that  is  immersed  in  them,  converts  them  into  a  solid  and 
durable  material,  and  yet  preserves  eyery  vein  and  every  line 
which  g^ve  them  individuality  in  their  perishable  condition. 
Its  action  is  independent  of  civilization:  it  may  precede  it, 
and  then  it  is  its  harbinger:  it  may  follow  it,  and  then  it  be^ 
comes  its  corrective.  You  have  seen  it  alone  raise  the  savage^ 
even  in  his  wilds,  to  the  admiration  and  acceptance  of  the 
most  sublime  and  most  incomprehensible  mysteries*;  you  have 
b^eld  it  in  India,  nerving  its  followers  alone  against  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  the  country. 

And  if  he  who  planteth,  and  he  who  wateretli  is  nothing,  - 

but  the  Lordj^lpne  gdveth  the  encrease,  and  if  this  constant 

and  enduring  success  can  be  but  the  result  of  a  divine  blessing, 

shall  not  we  conclude,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  hath  been 

hereby  brought  unto  so  many  nations,  and  that  the  system 

here  pursued  is  that  whereon  His  blessing  and  promise  of  eter^ 

nal  assistance  was  pronounced?     Let  us  then  rejoice  that  He 

has  given  us  so  consoling  an  evidence  of  His  assistance  to  His 

Church ;  and  as  it  has  been  evinced  in  one  part  of  her  com- 

miasion,  that  of  successfully  teaching  all  nations,  so  has  it  been 

ao  less  secured  upon  the  otYier^lVal  oi\.e^<^vE^^^^vsv^^V\A\i 

Ke  bath  commanded,  until  t\i«  «ck^  oi  \a\!cw%« 
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MATTHEW  xri  U,  18, 19, 

*•  Blessed  art  thou^  Simon  Barjona  ;  because  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  it  to  thect  hut  mi/  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  And  I 
gay  to  thee  that  thou  art  Peter  i  and  upon  this  rock  I  wiU  build 
my  Church:  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 
And  to  thee  I  will  give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  and 
whatMoe^jer  thou  shalt  bind  on  earthy  it  shall  be  bound  also  in 
hea^fen^  and  whatsoever  thou  shall  loose  on  earlht  it  shall  be 
hosed  also  in  heaven.'' 

Th£  Vme  of  demonstration,  which  has  perhaps  been  somewhat 
interrupted  by  the  two  last  discourses,  has  I  trusty  mj  brethrenj 
led  you  to  form  a  conception  of  the  Chorcli  of  Christ  conform- 
able to  the  imagery  employed  and  the  institutions  described  in 
God's  written  word.  It  has  been  presented  toyou  in  bothj  under 
the  form  of  a  sacred  kifigdom>  wherein  all  the  parts  are 
cemented  and  bound  firmly  togetherj  in  unity  of  belief  and 
prACtioe,  resulting  from  a  common  principle  of  faith,  under  an 
authority  constituted  by  God,  But  the  application  of  this  dis- 
covery has  been  necessarily  postponed  i  for  we  hare  but 
▼agilely  determined  the  existence  of  this  authority  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  without  defining  where,  how,  or  by  whom,  it 
h&s  to  be  exercised. 

The  tendency,  so  far  as  we  have  examined,  of  every  institu- 
tion in  the  Church,  to  produce  and  cherish  this  religions  unity, 
will  lead  us  naturally  to  suppose,  that  the  authority  which 
principally  secures  it  must  likewise  be  convergent,  in  its  exer- 
cise, towards  the  same  attribute*  We  saw  hoW|  in  the  old  law, 
the  authority  constituted  to  teach,  narrowed  in  successive  steps, 
till  it  was  concentrated  In  one  roan  and  his  line  ;*  we  saw  how 
M  the  GgMres  of  the  prophets  led  us  to  expect  a  form  of 


hi 
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goyemment  jufid^  vymbolised  as  a  monarchj;*  and  alihoiigh 
God  is  to  be  its  Ruler,  and  the  Son  of  David  its  eternal  Head, 
jet  as  their  action  upon  xnan  is  invisible  and  indiscernible, 
while  the  objects  and  ends  held  in  view,  such  as  unity  of  faith, 
are  sensible,  and  dependent  on  outward  circumstances,  we 
might  naturally  hope  to  find  some  such  vicarious*  or  repre- 
sentative authority,  as  would,  and  alone  could,  secure  their  ad- 
vantage to  the  Church. 

Indeed  it  would  appear  quite  mnnatural,  that  evevy  other 
institotion  therein  should  be  outward  and  visible,  and  the  one^ 
of  all  others  most  aecessary  to  give  them  efficacy^  be  of  a  con- 
trary nature,  and  such  as  could  have  no  power  over  the  ele- 
mpnts  which  it  was  intended  to  controL 

It  is  to  the  examination  of  this  important  point  that  I  wik 
to  turn  your  attention  this  evening;  and  in  the  results  <rfoar 
enquiry,  I  trust  that  you  will  find  the  perfect  compktioa  «f 
that  plan,  which  I  have  hitherto  unfolded.  For  as,  be^^naing 
with  the  foundation,  laid  in  the  simplest  principles,  and  biied 
on  the  word  of  God  and  the  institutions  of  both  covenants^  wb 
have  seen  gradually  built  up  before  us  this  sacred  dwelbi^ 
place  of  God  with  men,  so  may  this  portion  whidi  I 
will  now  add,  be  considered  the  cope-stone  to  the  entifo 
edifice,  whereby  it  is  fastened  and  held  together,  and  doiB 
united,  and  at  the  same  time  crowned, — ^that  which  at  OBi^ 
secures,  and  adorns,  strengthens,  and  completes  it. 

But  on  entering,  as  you  will  naturally  have  surmised  that  i^ 
is  my  intention  to  do,  on  the  Supremacy  of  the  Holy  See,  I 
feel  myself  met  by  so  many  popular  prejudices,  s»  many 
repeated  misrepresentations,  as  to  make  some  prelimiiiMry 
observations  necessary.  What  then  do  Catholics  mean  hf  lib^ 
Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  which  for  so  many  years  we  ' 
required  to  abjure,  if  we  would  be  partakers  of  the 
fits  of  our  countr/s  laws?  Why,  it  signifies  nothing^  mo^  1 
than  that  the  Pope  or  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  successor  of  8^1 

*  P.  98.     See  alio  for  t\ie  fuVLoc  development  of  thii  idea,  a 
oo  the  Kingdom  of  Chml,  m  **  Two  ^famou^'  VA.«\«fe!iQf^  1882. 
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Peter,  poMesses  authority  and  jurisdict'ioo,  in  Uiings  spiritual,  A 
over  the  eotii-e  CKurcli,  so  as  to  constitute  its  visible  head, 
And  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  upon  earth-  The  idea  of  this 
Supremacy  involves  two  distinct,  but  closeiy  aUied,  preroga- 
tifes;  the  first  is,  that  the  Holy  See  is  the  centre  of  unity;  • 
the  second,  that  it  is  the  fountain  of  authority.  By  the  first 
is  sigiiified  that  ail  the  faithful  must  he  in  commtiDiou  with 
it,  through  their  respective  pastors,  who  form  ao  unbroken 
chain  of  connexion  from  the  lowliest  member  of  the  fiock,  to 
turn  who  has  been  constituted  its  universal  shepherd.  To 
violate  this  union  and  communion  constituted  the  grievous 
crime  of  schism,  and  destroys  an  essential  constitutive  prinoiple 
of  Christ's  religion. 

We  likewise  hold  the  Pope  to  be  the  source  of  authority ;  aa 
all  the  atibordinate  rulers  in  the  Church  are  subject  to  himp 
and  receive  directly,  or  indirectly,  their  jurisdiction  from  and 
by  iiimr  Thus  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  his  hands  for  all 
tpiritual  purposes  within  her ;  to  him  ifl  given  the  chargo  of 
tODfirming  his  bretkren  in  the  fii^lth;  his  office  it  is  to  watch 
QT€r  the  correction  of  abuses,  and  the  maintenance  of  disci- 
pline throughout  the  Church ;  in  case  of  error  springing  up  in 
my  part,  he  must  make  the  necessary  investigations  to  discover 
ittnd  condemn  it;  and  either  bring  the  refractory  to  submis- 
ifln,  or  separate  them,  as  withered  branches,  from  the  vine, 
fc  cases  of  great  and  influential  disorder  in  faith  or  practice, 
ii«  convenes  a  general  council  of  the  pastors  of  the  Church; 
pwiides  over  it  in  person,  or  by  his  legates;  and  sanctions, 
ly  his  approbation,  its  canons  or  decrees- 

That,  with  such  a  belief  concerning  the  high  prerogatives 
rflhe  sovereign  PontiflP,  the  greatest  veneration  should  be  felt 
towards  hinti  by  every  Catholic,  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise. 
It  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  unnatural  to  suppose  that  a 
Mipect  commensurate  with  his  high  office  could  be  refused. 
A  St  Paul  had  severely  reproved  Ananias,  for  ordering 
en  on  the  mouth,  and  ^ 


njustly  i 


.  t\ie'5 


tttood  bjt  aaidr  **Dost  thou  ravile  the  high  priest  of  God'?* 
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St  Paul  replied  J  "I  knew  not,  brethren,  that  be  wa«  the  high 
priest;  for  it  h  written,  thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  prince 
of  til  J  people/'*  From  which  words  it  is  plain  that  a  respect 
and  honour  is  due  to  any  oae  constituted  in  such  a  dignity,  in- 
dependent of  his  personal  virtues  or  qualificationB.  It  follows 
no  less,  that  such  high  dig-nity  may  be  awarded  without  refer- 
ence to  the  exemption  of  its  holder  from  slnantd  crime.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  mis  represent  at  ion  oft  en  repeated,  that  Catholics  imagine 
the  supreme  Pontiff  to  he  free  from  all  liability  to  moral  trans- 
i  gressionj  as  though  they  believed  that  no  action  performed  by 
him  could  be  sinful.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to 
-deny  so  gross  and  so  abaurd  an  imputation.  Not  oa!y  do 
we  know  him,  however  exalted,  to  be  ns  much  under  the  curse 
of  Adam  as  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  but  we  hold  him  to 
be  exposed  to  even  greater  dangers  from  his  very  elevation; 
we  believe  him  to  be  subject  to  every  usual  cause  of  ofience, 
and  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  precautions,  and*] 
the  same  remedies,  as  other  frail  men.  ^ 

The  supremacy  which  I  have  described,  is  of  a  character 
purely  spiritual,  and  has  no  connexion  with  the  possession  of 
any  temporal  jurisdiction.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  over 
bis  own  dominions,  is  no  essential  portion  of  his  dignity:  hia 
supremacy  was  not  the  less  before  it  was  acquired,  and  should 
the  unsearchable  decrees  of  Providence,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
deprive  the  Holy  See  of  its  temporal  sovereignty,  a^  happened 
to  the  seventh  Pius,  through  the  usurpation  of  a  conqueror, 
its  dominion  over  the  Church,  and  over  the  coDsciences  of 
the  faithful,  would  not  be  thereby  impaired. 

Nor  ha^  this  spiritual  supremacy  any  relation  to  the  wider 

Ivway  once  held  by  the  pontiffs  over  the  destinies  of  Europe* 

[That  the  headship  of  the  Church  won  naturally  the  highest 

'  weight  and  authority,  in  a  social  and  political  state  grounded 

on  Catholic  principles,  we  cannot  wonder.     That  power  arose 

and  disappeared  with  the  institutions  which  produced  or  sup- 

B  doctrine  held  by  the  Church 


ported  t 


y  part  i 


*  Acts  xxiii.  4,  &. 
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regarding  the  pEipa>l  sujjreniacj.  But  on  tills,  and  other 
nmilar  subjects  of  too  ordinary  prejudice,  I  may  add  some 
farther  remarksj  should  time  permit,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
evening^s  discourse. 

Ab  the  pre-eminence  claimed  by  the  Catholic  Church  for 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  based  upon  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  the  Buccessor  of  St  Peter,  it  follows  that  the  right 
whereby  that  claim  is  supported,  must  naturally  depend  upon 
the  demonstration,  that  the  apostle  was  possessed  of  sucb 
superior  authority  and  jurisdiction.  The  Buhject  of  this 
eyening's  disquisition  thus  becomes  two-fold ;  for,  firsts  we 
must  examine  whether  St  Peter  was  invested  by  our  Saviour, 
with  a  superiority,  not  merely  of  dignity,  but  of  jurisdiction 
also,  over  the  rest  of  the  Apostles;  and  if  so,  we  must  farther 
determine,  whether  this  was  merely  a  personal  prerogative, 
or  such  as  was  necessarily  transmitted  to  his  successors,  until 
the  end  of  time. 

I.  It  was  a  usual  practice  among  the  Jewish  teachers,  to 
bestow  a  new  name  upon  their  disciples,  on  occasion  of  some 
distinguished  display  of  eitcelleDce;  it  bad  been  the  means 
OGcasioaally  used  by  the  Almighty,  of  denoting  an  important 
erent  in  the  lives  of  his  servants,  when  he  rewarded  them  for 
past  fidelity,  by  bestowing  upon  them  some  signal  pre- 
eminence. It  was  thus  that  he  altered  the  names  of  Abraham 
and  Sara,  when  he  made  with  the  former  the  covenant  of 
circumcision ;  promised  to  the  latter  a  son  in  her  old  age ;  and 
blessed  both,  that  from  them  might  spring  '*  nations  and  kings 
of  people,"*  It  was  thus  that  Jacob  received  from  Mm  the 
name  of  Israel,  when,  after  wrestling  with  an  angel,  assurance 
was  given  him  that  he  sbonld  ever  be  able  to  prevail  against 
men.t  It  is  singular,  that  the  moment  Simon  was  introduced  to 
our  blessed  Redeemer,  he  received  a  promise  that  a  similar  dis- 
tinction should  be  given  to  him*  **  Thou  art  Simon,  the  son  of 
Josa,  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas,  which  iainterpreted  Peter.|** 

It  was  on  occasion  of  his  confessing  the  divine  mission  of 
^   G«&.  ;ivii.  5,  15.  j  lb.  nziL  88.  \  io^  '\.  4^^ 
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nothing  to  do  with  Catholics,  and  that  they  must  try  the 
preacher  who  had  heen  sent  them.  Violent  dissensions  soon 
rose  among  them;  presents  and  strong  liquors  were  distributed 
in  vain,  and,  in  a  few  years,  thirty-three  Indians  had  been 
assassinated  in  their  feuds.  In  1830  a  Catholic  priest  was 
•promised  them  by  the  Vicar- General  of  Cincinnati;  every  op- 
position was  made  by  the  government,  who  refused  to  give  up 
the  Baptist  mission;  but  at  length  the  Catholics  prevailed; 
And  there  is  now  there  an  edifying  congregation  of  700  natives, 
under  the  care  of  a  Belgian  priest. 

M.  Boraga,  an  Illyrian,  obtained  permission  of  the  Bishop 
to  open  a  new  mission  among  the  Indians  on  the  Grand  River; 
and,  in  two  years,  he  has  formed  a  congregation  of  200  souls.* 

I  must  cut  short  these  details;  but  I  cannot  omit  just  men- 
tioning the  Spanish  missions  among  the  natives  of  California, 
which  have  been  no  less  successful. 

As  I  have  wished,  throughout  this  lengthened  discourse,  to 
contrast,  as  much  as  possible,  the  fruits  obtained  by  the  mis- 
sionaries of  different  communions  on  the  same  spot,  and  as  I, 
perhaps,  may  have  appeared  to  speak  with  more  than  usual 
severity  of  the  conduct  of  the  American  missionaries  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  I  will  conclude  my  narrative  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Catholic  religion  there. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  persecutions  endured  by 
our  brethren  in  China,  and  other  countries,  from  the  hands  of 
Pagans,  but  here  we  have  bonds  and  sufferings  inflicted  by  the 
Protestant  missionary  rulers  of  those  unfortunate  countries. 

A  recent  traveller  mentions  an  interview  which  he  had  with 
a  native  princess  of  one  of  these  islands,  wherein  he  asked  her 
upon  what  grounds  she  had  become  a  Christian.  Her  reply 
was,  "  Because  Mr.  Bingham,  who  can  read  and  write  so  well, 
tells  me  that  it  is  the  best  religion;  and  because  I  see  the 
English  and  Americans,  who  are  Christians,  are  superior  to 
us;"  but,  she  added,  that  it  was  only  an  experiment,  and  if  it 
did  not  answer,  they  wou\d  relxnii  \o  Xk^vc  old  worship.^ 

•  Ibid,  p.  303. 

f  Kotzehue,  «'  NarraUve  oi  a  wcoii^^oi«.\t^  tw«A  VJoft  Q\^\jRir  ^^^ 
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To  these  countrieii,  in  the  years  1S26,  tbree  Catholic  mis* 
sionaxies  were  sent,  and  conimeneed  their  work,  bj  opening  sm 
oratory*  in  which  there  was  a  representation  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour,  crueified.  The  natives  nattirally  came,  and  asked 
what  this  sigpnifiedi  and  the  missionaries  took  occasion  to  ex- 
plain the  mystery  of  Redemption;  for  it  was  impossihle,  with- 
out such  a  representation,  to  convey  to  the  untutored  and  simple 
savages,  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  passion.  The  conse* 
quence  was,  that  they  soon  began  to  have  persons  under  in- 
f traction.  But,  after  two  or  three  years,  they  were  banished 
from  the  island  by  the  power  of  the  American  missionaries, 
and  took  refuge  in  California*  In  1833^  the  Catholics  were 
summoned  before  these  authorities,  and  ordered  to  attend  the 
Protestant  worship.  On  their  refusal,  they  were  condemned 
to  hard  labour  on  the  public  roads,  A  task  was  apportioned  to 
them;  and  after  that  had  been  executed,  they  were  again  sum^ 
monedj  and  asked  if  they  would  frequent  the  Protestant  service- 
On  their  once  more  declining,  they  were  allotted  another  task. 
This  was  repeated  until  the  fourth  time  j  when  some  of  them 
demurred  on  this  account,  that  hitherto  they  had  been  allowed 
to  work  in  bodies^  entirely  composed  of  Catholics,  whereas 
now  they  were  ordered  to  be  mixed  with  convicts,  and  men 
of  the  worst  character,  condemned  for  every  sort  of  crime, 
the  lowest  and  worst  refuse  of  society.  The  Catholics  refused 
to  obey  on  this  ground,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  work 
alone.  The  order,  however,  was  peremptorily  urged;  and 
not  only  so,  but  farther  command  was  given,  to  separate  the 
wives  from  their  husbands,  and  make  them  work  in  different 
parts  of  the  island.  They  consulted  their  eatechist,  the  only 
person  whom  they  had  to  advise  them,  if  they  should  obey. 
He  assured  them  that  there  could  be  no  sin  in  working  in 
such  company.  If  commanded  by  their  ruler,  on  account  of 
religion,  whereas  it  would  be  sinful  to  disobey  his  orders. 
They  took  his  words  literally,  and,  as  the  sentence  had  only 
been  pronounced  by  a  commissary,  insiated  u^^oti  Warwi^  \t 
from  the  chief,  Force  w&s  resorted  to,  the  men  a.ui  ^ometk 
wej*e  separated^  and  attempts  were  made  to  p\ii  iWm  m'^^^^*- 

u6 
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Tkejf  howerer,  prenoled  in  tlieir  4ipmaiiJ  to  be  taken  before 
die  diief ;  bvt,  on  tbeir  way,  tbe  EngiiiJi  consul  reacued  tfaem 
tad  seoored  them  in  bis  boose  from  tbe  persecution  of  tbe 
FrotestaaU.  A  letter  of  thanks  was  written  to  him  hj  the 
missionaries  from  tbeir  exile. 

Here,  then,  is  a  porsecntion  of  Catbc^c  conyerts  b j  the 
ministers  of  a  Protestant  religion,  and  a  system  of  penal  in« 
ffietkm  pursued  against  those  who  would  not  abandon  our 
religion;  a  sjstem  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  female  of 
tojal  blood  was  for  a  time  terrified  frt>m  embracing  it,  by  the 
threat  of  b^g  sentenced  to  public  hard  labour.  Here,  as 
ererywhere  els^  tbe  Catholics  perseyered  in  their  £uth;  but,. 
what  shall  we  say,  of  the  oft  repeated  boast,  that  Protestant- 
ism erer  abhors  religious  persecution,  and  only  Catholicity  is 
of  an  intolerant  and  cruel  spirit? 

In  April,  1833,  the  king  published  a  decree,  whereby  all 
were  left  at  liberty  to  neglect  or  attend  the  Protestant 
Churches**  The  moment  the  decree  was  passed,  the 
drarcbes  became  deserted  and  empty ;  and  the  islanders  rushed 
madly  to  their  wonted  sports,  which  had  been  forbiddeoi 
while  the  Catholics  did  not  lose  a  single  conyert,  nor  did  any 
of  them  frequent  the  games  without  permission  of  their  cate* 
chists.  The  return  of  the  missionaries  was  expected,  and  a 
bishop,  Mgr.  Rouchoux,  has  been  appointed  to  the  mission.f 

Now,  let  any  person  contrast  the  conduct  of  the  two 
Churches;  the  one  endured  persecution  and  yet  remained 
£uthful;  the  other  was  supported  by  the  law,  and  the  moment 
compulsory  attendance  was  taken  ofiP,  was  abandoned  by  its 
proselytes.  Such  a  comparison,  joined  to  the  many  similar 
examples  which  I  haye  giyen  this  evening,  furnishes  us  with 
matter  of  serious  reflection,  and  must,  I  am  sure,  be  a  subject 
of  great  consolation  and  encouragement  to  those  who  profess 
the  true  faith  of  Christ. 

I  cannot  conceive  a  more  delightful  study,  than  the  pe* 

^JSTotzebue  tells  uS  that  he  hSxanK  saw  the  ^oor  nativet  driren  ial^ 
tbe  Chupoh  by  blows  i^tk  a  itktk. 
/  ''  And  de  la  religion,"  11  i^T,  \^4t. 
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culiar  manner  in  wliich  CiLristianitj  can  adapt  itself  to  ever/ 
possible  state  and  condition  of  mankinds  Eyery  other  reli- 
gious system  bas  been  adapted  for  one  peculiar  climate  or 
character.  No  ingenuity,  no  talent,  could  ever  have  induced 
the  wUd  Huron  to  embrace  the  amphibious  and  abstemious 
religion  of  the  Ganges,  to  spend  half  his  day,  and  hope  for 
his  Sanctis  cation,  in  long  and  frequent  ablutions  in  his  frees** 
ing  lakes,  or  to  abstain  from  animal  food»  and  subsist  on  vege- 
tables, in  a  climate  where  stern  nature  would  have  forbidden 
such  a  course*  The  soft  and  luxurious  inbabitants  of  Thibet^ 
could  never  have  transplanted  into  their  perfumed  groves, 
%he  gloomy  incantations  and  sanguinary  divinities  of  the  Scan-, 
^navian  forests,  or  liBtened  with  delight  to  the  sagas,  and 
^fdes  of  blood  and  glory,  which  nerved  the  heart  of  the  Sea- 
Jcing,  amidst  the  storms  of  the  North.  Nor  could  he  have 
«ver  learnt  and  practised,  in  his  rude  climate,  the  religions  of 
"the  East^  with  their  light  pagodas,  their  gaudy  paintings,  their 
varied  perfumes,  and  their  effeminating  morals*  The  worship 
of  Egypt  sprung  from  the  soil,  and  must  have  perished,  if 
^transplanted  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Nile's  inundation;  that 
«if  Greece,  with  its  poetical  mythology,  its  'Muses,  its  Dryads, 
^^md  its  entire  Olympus,  could  only  be  the  creed  of  a  na/bion, 
^vhich  could  produce  Anacreon  and  Homer,  Phidias  and 
^pelles.  Nay»  even  the  Jewish  dispensation  bears  manifest 
^igns  that  its  Divine  author  did  not  intend  it  for  a  permaDenl 
^nd  universal  establishment.  But  Christianity  alone  is  the  re- 
l^igion  of  every  clime  and  of  every  race.  From  pole  to  pole, 
Aom  China  to  Peru,  we  find  it  practised  and  cherished  by  in- 
*iumerable  varieties  of  the  great  human  family,  varieties 
'whether  we  consider  their  constitutions,  their  mental  capacities^ 
^heir  civil  habits,  their  political  institutions,  their  very  physi- 
ognomy and  complexion. 

But  let  us  he  just  to  ourselves;  it  is  only  the  Catholic  reli- 
^on  which  possesses  this  beautiful  faculty  of  suiting  every 
character^  national  and  individual,  by  beeommg  a\V  U>  bXV^  ol 
tmhwg-  bj  &  common  link,  the  most  diftCOTd&iLl  ©\emfcii\s-,  asx^ 
^sklomng  the  most  dissimilar  dispositions    after    \Xxe   sa.\xv^ 
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model  of  virtue,  without  effacing  the  lines  of  national  peciili^ 
aritj.  Lutheranism  was  for  years  forced  upon  the  docile 
natives  of  Ceylon,  and  engendered  the  most  horrible  of  reli* 
gious  chimera8,-r-the  worship  of  Christ  united. to  the  service 
of  devils  I  The  Independentis  have  laboured  long  and  zeal- 
ously, for  the  conversion  of  the  teachable  and  imcorrupted 
natives  of  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  and  they  have 
perfectly  succeeded  in  ruining  their  industrious  habits,  expo- 
sing the  country  to  external  aggression  and  internal  difisensjiOO^ 
and  disgusting  all  who  ori^bially.  supported  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the.  Catholic  religion  seems  to  have 
.a  grace  and  an  efficacy  peculiar  to  itself,  which  allows  it  to 
take  hold  on  every  variety  of  disposition,  and  situation.  It 
seems  to  work  like  that  latent  virtue  of  some  springs,  which 
slowly  removes  every  frail  and  fading  particle  of  the  flower  or 
bough  that  is  immersed  in  them,  conyerts  them  into  a  solid  and 
durable  material,  and  yet  preserves  every  vein  and  every  line 
which  g^ve  them  individuality  in  their  perishable  condition. 
Its  action  is  independent  of  civilization:  it  may  precede  it, 
and  then  it  is  its  harbinger:  it  may  follow  it,  and  then  it  be- 
comes its  corrective.  You  have  seen  it  alone  raise  the  savage, 
even  in  his  wilds,  to  the  admiration  and  acceptance  of  the 
most  sublime  and  most  incomprehensible  mysteries*;  you  have 
beheld  it  in  India,  nerving  its  followers  alone  against  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  the  country. 

And  if  he  who  planteth,  and  he  who  watereth  is  nothings 

but  the  Lordj^ljpne  gdveth  the  encrease,  and  if  this  constant 

and  enduring  success  can  be  but  the  result  of  a  divine  blessing, 

shall  not  we  conclude,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  hath  been 

hereby  brought  unto  so  many  nations,  and  that  the  system 

here  pursued  is  that  whereon  His  blessing  and  promise  of  eter^ 

nal  assistance  was  pronounced?     Let  us  then  rejoice  that  He 

has  given  us  so  consoling  an  evidence  of  His  assistance  to  His 

Church ;  and  as  it  has  been  evinced  in  one  part  of  her  com- 

miasion,  that  of  successfully  teaching  all  nations,  so  has  it  been 

BO  less  secured  upon  the  otYier^lVal  oiV«^<^\T^^^^\Ti%^^V\&\i 

Ke  bath  commanded^  until  t\i«  «u^  oi  \A\!Ck&« 
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MATTHEW  iTi  17, 18, 19, 

**  Ulessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjona ;  because  flesh  and  blood  hatk 
not  revealed  it  to  thee,  but  mt/  Father  who  is  in  heaven »  And  I 
say  to  thee  that  thou  art  Peter  ;  and  upon  this  rock  I  wilt  build 
wny  Church;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  iV, 
^nd  to  thee  I  will  give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  t  and 
t^hatsoc^er  thou  shalt  bind  on  earthy  it  shall  be  bound  also  in 
Aeaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shaii  loose  on  earth,  it  shall  be 
leased  also  in  heaven" 

T^LE  line  of  demonstration,  wliicli  has  perhaps  been  somewhat 
interrupted  by  the  two  last  discourses,  has  I  trust,  mj  brethren, 
le^  jou  to  form  a  conception  of  the  Church  of  Christ  conform- 
able to  the  imagery  employed  and  the  institutions  described  in 
^od'a  written  word.  It  has  been  presented  to  you  in  both,  under 
ihe  form  of  a  sacred  kingdom,   wherein   all  the  parts  are 
cemented  and  bound  firmly  together,  in  unity  of  belief  and 
practice,  resulting  from  a  conxmon  principle  of  faith,  under  an 
authority  constituted  by  God.     But  the  application  of  this  dis- 
covery has  been   necessarily   postponed;   for  we   have  but 
Tagncly  determined  the  existence  of  this  authority  in  the 
CHurch  of  Christ,  without  defining  where,  how,  or  by  whom,  it 
W  to  be  exercised. 

The  tendency,  so  far  as  we  have  examined,  of  every  institu- 
tooninthe  Church,  to  produce  and  cherish  this  religious  unity, 
^  lead  us  naturally  to  suppose,  that  the  authority  which 
principally  secures  it  must  likewise  be  conTergent,  in  its  eier- 
<sia«}  towards  the  same  attribute.  We  saw  how,  in  the  old  law, 
tU  authority  constituted  to  teach,  narrowed  in  successive  steps, 
till  it  was  concentrated  in  one  man  and  his  line  ;*  we  saw  how 
4lt  the  figures  of  the  prophets  led  us  to  expect  a  form  of 

*  L«cL  iv.  {h  9St  ^  ^ 
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goyemment  jufid^  symbolised  as  a  monarchj;*  and  aldumgh 
God  is  to  be  its  Ruler,  and  the  Son  of  David  its  eternal  Head, 
jet  as  tbeir  action  upon  man  is  invisible  and  indiscernible, 
while  the  objects  and  ends  held  in  view,  such  as  unity  of  faith, 
are  sensible,  and  dependent  on  outward  circumstances,  we 
might  naturally  hope  to  find  some  such  vicarious*  or  repre- 
sentative authority,  as  would,  and  alone  could,  secure  their  ad- 
vantage to  the  Church. 

Indeed  it  would  appear  qutte  mnnatural,  that  evevy  odier 
institution  therein  should  be  outward  and  visible,  and  the  one^ 
of  all  others  most  necessary  to  give  them  efficacy^  be  of  a  oon-  ^ 
trary  nature,  and  such  as  could  have  no  power  over  tba  de- 
ments which  it  was  intended  to  controL 

It  is  to  the  examination  of  this  important  point  that  I 
to  turn  your  attention  this  evening;  and  in  the  results  ot 
enquiry,  I  trust  that  you  will  find  the  perfect  completioa  ^^ 
that  plan,  which  I  have  hitherto  unfolded.    For  as,  hegkaaSaa^mm 
with  the  foundation,  laid  in  the  simplest  principles,  and  bee^^gi 
on  the  word  of  God  and  the  institutions  of  both  covenants^  ^»99 
have  seen  gradually  built  up  before  us  this  sacred  dweU&at^ 
place  of    God  with  men,   so  may  this  portion  whielL-    / 
will  now  add,  be   considered  the   cope-stone  to  the  eii%w 
edifice,  whereby  it  is  fastened  and  held  together,  and  dotle 
united,  and  at  the  same  time  crowned, — ^that  which  at  OBie 
secures,  and  adorns,  streng^ens,  and  completes  it. 

But  on  entering,  as  you  will  naturally  have  surmised  tiiit  it 
is  my  intention  to  do,  on  the  Supremacy  of  the  Holy  See,  I 
feel  myself  met  by  so  many  popular  prejudices,  se  muaf 
repeated  misrepresentations,  as  to  make  some  prelimiaary 
observations  necessary.  What  then  do  Catholics  mean  Iby  i^9 
Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  which  for  so  many  years  we  mate 
required  to  abjure,  if  we  would  be  partakers  of  the  bene^ 
fits  of  our  countr/s  laws?  Why,  it  signifies  nothing  moro 
than  that  the  Pope  or  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  successor  of  %t 
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Peter,  poiteaaes  authority  and  jurisdiction,  in  things  ipiritu&l«  A 
over  the  entii-e  Churchy  so  as  to  constitute  its  visible  head, 
aad  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  upon  earth.     The  idea  of  tkis 
Supremacj  involves  two  distinct,  but  cloaely  allied,  prerogft-^ 
lives  I  the  first  is,  that  the  Holy  See  is  the  centre  of  unity ;  -- 
the  second,  that  it  ia  the  fouatam  of  authority.     By  the  first 
is  signified  that  all  the  faithful  mu^t  be  in  communion  with 
it,  through  their  respective  pastors,  who  form  aa  unbroken 
chain  of  eonnexion  from  the  lowliest  member  of  the  Bock,  to 
him  who  has  been  constituted  its  universal  shepherd.     To 
violate  this  union  and  communion  constitutes  the  grievous 
eiime  of  schism,  and  destroys  an  essential  constitutive  principle 
of  Christ^s  religion. 

We  likewise  hold  the  Pope  to  be  the  source  of  authority  i  aa 

all  the  subordinate  rulers  in  the  Church  are  subject  to  him, 

and  receive  directly,  or  indirectly,  their  jurisdiction  from  and 

l>y  him.    Thus  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  his  hands  for  all 

spiritual  purposes  within  her ;  to  him  is  given  the  charge  of 

coafirming  his  brethren  in  the  faith ;  his  office  it  is  to  watch 

OTer  the  correction  of  abuses,  and  the  maintenance  of  disci- 

pliae  throughout  the  Church ;  in  case  of  error  springiog  up  in 

lajpart,  he  must  make  the  necessary  investigations  to  discover 

it  tad  condemn  it;  and  either  bring  the  refractorj  to  submis- 

ttoa,  or  separate  them,  as  withered  braBches,  from  the  vine. 

h  cases  of  great  and  iniuential  disorder  in  faith  or  practice, 

U  convenes  a  general  council  of  the  pastors  of  the  Church ; 

p^eiides  over  it  in  person,  or  by  his  legates;  and  sanctions, 

bj  his  approbation,  its  canons  or  decrees. 

That,  with  such  a  belief  concerning  the  high  prerogatives 
rfthe  sovereign  Pontiff,  the  greatest  veneration  should  be  felt 
towards  him  by  every  Catholic,  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise. 
It  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  unnatural  to  suppose  that  a 
respect  commensurate  with  his  high  office  could  be  refused. 
When  St  Paul  had  severely  reproved  Ananias,  for  ordering 
kita  to  be  most  unjustly  smitten  on  the  mouth,  and  when  the^^ 
Alt  stood  by,  aaid^  "  Dost  thou  reyile  the  high  priest  oi  Go^^ 
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St  Paul  replied;  "  I  knew  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high' 
priest:  for  it  is  written,  thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  prince 
of  thy  people."*  From  which  words  it  is  plain  that  a  respect 
and  honour  is  due  to  anyone  constituted  in  such  a  dignity,  in- 
dependent of  his  personal  virtues  or  qualifications.  It  follows' 
no  less,  that  such  high  dignity  may  be  awarded  without  refer- 
ence to  the  exemption  of  its  holder  from  sin  and  crime.  In  hct,  - 
it  is  a  misrepresentation  often  repeated,  that  Catholics  imagine 
the  supreme  Pontiff  to  be  free  from  all  liability  to  moral  trans-  - 
gression,  as  though  they  believed  that  no  action  performed  by 
him  could  be  sinfuL  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to> 
deny  so  gross  and  so  absurd  an  imputation.  Not  only  do 
we  know  him,  however  exalted,  to  be  as  much  under  the  curse 
of  Adam  as  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  but  we  hold  him  to 
be  exposed  to  even  greater  dangers  from  his  very  elevation; 
we  believe  him  to  be  subject  to  every  usual  cause  of  offence,  - 
and  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  precautions,  and 
the  same  remedies,  as  other  frail  men. 

The  supremacy  which  I  have  described,  is  of  a  character-"^ 
purely  spiritual,  and  has  no  connexion  with  the  possession  i 
any  temporal  jurisdiction.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  ov 
his  own  dominions,  is  no  essential  portion  of  his  dig^ty:  hi*-^ 
supremacy  was  not  the  less  before  it  was  acquired,  and  shoul^.^ 
the  unsearchable  decrees  of  Providence,  in  the  lapse  of  &ge^m 
deprive  the  Holy  See  of  its  temporal  sovereignty,  as  happene^^ 
to  the  seventh  Pius,  through  the  usurpation  of  a  conquero'<«c 
its  dominion  over  the  Church,  and  over  the  consciences  ^ 
the  faithful,  would  not  be  thereby  impaired. 

Nor  has  this  spiritual  supremacy  any  relation  to  the  wid^H 
sway  once  held  by  the  pontiffs  over  the  destinies  of  Euro^pja 
That  the  headship  of  the  Church  won  naturally  the  high  ^Bst 
weight  and  auldiority,  in  a  social  and  political  state  grovak3ed 
on  Catholic  principles,  we  «annot  wonder.  That  power  aro59 
and  disappeared  with  the  institutions  which  produced  or  slip-' 
ported  it,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  doctrine  held  by  the  CSiurei^ 
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regarding  the  papal  supremacy.     But  on  ihiSf  and  other 
I:  timilar  subjects  of  too  ordmarj  prejudice,  I  maj  add  some 

I  farther  remarks,  should  time  permit,  at  the  conclusion  of  thU 
eTening's  discourse. 

I      As  the  pre-eminence  claimed  bj  the  Catholic  Church  for 

the  Bishop  of  Rome^  is  based  upon  tbe  circumstance  of  his 

being  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  it  follows  that  the  right 

'whereby  that  claim  is  supported,  must  naturally  depend  upon 

the    demonstratioDj  that  the  apostle   was  possessed  of  such 

superior    authority   and  juriadiction.     The  subject    of  this 

eTening^s  disquisition  thus  becomes  two*fo!d  5  for,  first,  we 

must  examine  whether  St  Peter  was  invested  by  our  Saviour^ 

!  with  a  superiority,  not  merely  of  dignity,  but  of  jurisdictioti 

Itlso,  over  the  rest  of  the  Apostles;  and  if  so,  we  must  farther 

wjetermice,  whether  this  was  merely  a  personal  prerogative, 

~    such  as  was  necessarily  transmitted  to  his  successors,  until 

e  end  of  time. 

I.  It  was  a  usual  practice  among  the  Jewish  teachers,  to 
stow  a  new  name  upon  their  disciples,  on  occasion  of  some 
9tinguished  display  of  excellence ;  it  had  been  the  meana 
Mccasiooally  used  by  the  Almighty,  of  denoting  an  important 
^ent  in  the  lives  of  his  servants,  when  he  rewarded  them  for 
^t  fidelity,  by  bestowing  upon  them  some  signal  pre- 
minence*  It  was  thus  that  he  altered  the  names  of  Abraham 
nd  Sara,  when  he  made  with  the  former  the  covenant  of 
drcumcision ;  promised  to  the  latter  a  son  In  her  old  age;  and 
blessed  hoth,  that  from  them  might  spring  "nations  and  kings 
rf  people-"*  It  was  thus  that  Jacoh  received  from  him  the 
lame  of  Israel,  when,  after  wrestling  with  an  angel,  assurance 
ras  given  him  that  he  should  ever  be  able  to  prevail  against 
i&en.f  It  is  singular,  that  the  moment  Simon  was  introduced  to 
Our  blessed  Redeemer,  he  received  a  promise  that  a  similai'  dls- 
Itinction  should  he  given  to  him-  "Thou  art  Simon,  the  son  of 
Jcma,  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas,  which  is  interpreted  Feter.J'' 
,  It  was  on  occasion  of  his  confessing  the  divine  mission  ^i 
•   Geo.  xvii,  5,  13.  f  lb.  xxiii.  %%,  ^  Jo.  \.  4^ 
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ike  Son  of  God,  that  the  promise  wm  fulfilled.    At  the  < 
mencement  of  our  Saviour's  reply,  he  stall  calls  him  hj  lus 
former  appellation.     "  Blessed  art  thou  Simon  Bar^^ona^ 
because  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  rerealed  it  to  thee,  but  inrf 
Father,  who  is  in  heaven.**    He  then  proceeds  to  the  inaiwa- 
ration  of  his  new  name.     *'  And  I  say  to  the^  that  thon  M 
Peter."     According  to  the  analogy  of  the  instances  abore 
given,  we  must  expect  some  allusion  in  the  name^  to  )lie 
reward  and  distinction  willi  which  it  was  accompanied.  And^ 
such  is  really  £he  case.    The  name  Peter  signifies  a  rdde^  fta^ 
in  the  language  spoken  upon  this  occasion  by  our  SavioAr^  ] 
ihe  slightest  difference  exists,  even  at  this  day,  between 
name  whereby  this  apostle,  or  any  one  bearing  his  iuia^  ^^3k 
known,  and  the  most  or<Hnary  word  which  indicates  a  roek^^or 
stonct*     Thus  the  phrase  of  our  Redeemer  would  soimd        ^ 
follows,  to  the  ears  of  hid  audience,    **  And  I  say  to  thee  tib^jj 
thou  art  a  rock  J*     Now  see  how  the  remaimng  pakt  of  ^3^ 
sentence  would  run  in  connexion  with  the  preambled  ^^muid 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gateis  of  keiJt      ^ 
shall  not  prevail  against  it.*'     Such  is  the  Jirst  pre^ogali^ 
bestowed  upon  Peter;  he  is  declared  to  be  the  rock  whiel^JP 
the  impregnable  Church  is  to  be  founded. 

2.  Our  Saviour  goes  on  to  say,  **  And  I  wifl  ^re  tttoS^^ 
the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  and  whatsoever  tlibi^^^ 
shalt  bind  upon  earth  shall  be  bound  also  in  Heaven; 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  upon  earth,  shall  be  loosed  tisb  hi 
Heaven."     The  second  prerogative  is  the  holding  of  the  I 
and  the  power  of  making  decrees,  which  shall  be  necessarily 
ratified  in  Heaven. 

3.  To  the  two  ample  powers  given  here,  we  must  add  a  tfcU^^^^ 
distinguished  commission,  conferred  upon  him  after  the  resuf -  ^*^ 
rection,  when  Jesus  three  times  asked  him  for  a  pledge  of  ^-  "^ 
love  superior  to  that  of  the  other  Apostles,  and  three  timc^^^ 
gave  him  a  charge  to  feed  his  entire  flock, — ^his  lambb  aa^^ 
his  eheep*     **  when,  therefore,  they  had  dined,  Jesus  saiih  ' 

•  In  ''S^fmc  RlpKo. 
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To  these  countries,  in  the  years  1826|  three  Catholio  mh^ 
sionariea  were  sent,  and  commenced  their  work,  bj  opening  an 
oratory,  in  which  tbere  was  a  representation  of  our  Blessed     ■ 
Saviour,  crucified-     The  natives  naturally  caniej  and  asked    I 
what  this  signified^  and  the  misstonaries  took  occasion  to  ex-    I 
plain  the  myBtery  of  Redemption;  for  it  was  impossible,  with-     ■ 
out  such  a  representation,  to  convey  to  the  untutored  and  simple 
sayages,  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  passion.     The  conse- 
quence was,  that  they  soon  began  to  have  persons  under  in- 
«truction.     But,  after  two  or  three  years,  they  were  banished 
from  the  island  by  the  power  of  the  American  missionaries, 
&iid  took  refuge  in  California.     In  1833,  the  Catholics  were 
summoned  before  these  authorities,  and  ordered  to  attend  the 
I*rotestant  worship.     On  their  refusal,  they  were  condemned 
^o  hard  labour  on  the  public  roads.     A  task  was  apportioned  to 
^em;  and  after  that  had  been  executed,  they  were  again  sum* 
inoned,  and  asked  if  they  would  frequent  the  Protestant  service* 
On  their  once  more  declining,  they  were  allotted  another  tasL 
This  was  repeated  until  the  fourth  time ;  when  some  of  them 
ciemurred  on  this  account,  that  hitherto  they  had  been  allowed 
^o  work  in  bodies,  entirely  composed  of  Catholics,  whereas 
'iiow  they  were  ordered  to  he  mixed  with  convicts,  and  men 
of  the  worst  character,  condemned  for  every  aort  of  crime, 
^he  lowest  and  worst  refuse  of  society-     The  Catholics  refused 
"^o  obey  on  this  ground,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  work 
<^one.     The  order,  however,  was  peremptorily  urged;    and 
^»iot  only  so,  hut  farther  cuminand  was  given,  to  separate  the 
"^ives  from  their  husband s»  and  make  them  work  in  different 
^arts  of  the  island.     They  consulted  their  catechist,  the  only 
person  whom  they  had  to  advise  them,  if  they  should  obey. 
lie  assured  them  that  there  could  be  no  sin  in  working  in 
^uch  company,  if  commanded  by  their  ruler,  on  account  of 
^■eligion,  whereas  it  would  be  sinful  to  disobey  his  orders. 
T'bey  took  his  words  literallyj  and,  as  the  sentence  had  only 
^  ^>een  pronounced  by  a  commissary,  insisted  u"ponWBxVa^\\. 
'^om  the  chief.     Force  was  resorted  to,  tbe  men  ati^  'woxcvex^ 
^ere  separated,  und  attempts  were  made  to  put  tkem  VtiVtoTi^*. 
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poisibilitj,  not  onlj  of  a  superiori  but  even  of  an  e<jual  and  co- 
ordinate authority.  For,  if  the  laws  be  not  supreme,  but 
there  exist  a  rule  of  equal  force,  and  not  subject  to  their  con- 
trol»  yet  moving  in  the  same  sphere^  and  acting  upon  the  Bam« 
objects,  you  will  own  that  they  are  no  longer  the  basis  of  an 
order  which  they  cannot  guarantee  and  preserve-  If  a  new 
authority  were  to  ariae  in  the  state,  e<][ually  empowered  to  legis- 
late, to  govern  and  direct,  with  the  present  supreme  authorities^ 
without  their  being  able  to  interfere,  and  setting  them  at 
defiance,  I  ask  you  if  the  whole  political  fabric  would  not  be 
necessarily  dissolved,  and  if  a  general  disorganisation  would 
not  ensue?  Is  it  not  plain  that  these  authorities  would  lose 
their  present  denomination,  and  no  longer  form  the  foundation 
of  our  constitution?  Apply  this  reasoning  to  the  case  of  Peter. 
He  is  constituted  the  foundation  of  a  moral  edifice;  for  such 
is  the  Church,  The  appointment  itself  implies  a  power  to 
hold  together  the  materials  of  the  building  in  one  united  whole; 
and  this  we  have  clearly  seen  to  consist  in  the  supreme 
authority  to  control  and  to  govern  its  constituent  parts. 

It  lias  been  argued — and  it  is  the  only  interpretation  of  the 
text  whereby  our  opponents  can  make  even  a  specious  opposi- 
tion— that  this  character  of  Peter  was  fulfilled  in  his  being  the 
first  sent  to  convert  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  so  that  the  Church 
might  be  aaid  to  rise  and  spring  from  himj  and  that,  in  thi^H 
senses  he  was  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  But,  my  brethren^ 
was  he  thereby  niade  the  rock  whereon  this  Church  was  founded  ? 
Had  our  Blessed  Saviour  said,  "  Thou  shalt  laj^  the  foundation 
of  my  Church,"  this  sense  might  have  been  given  to  his  words. 
But  is  there  no  difference  between  such  a  phrase,  and  **  thou 
shalt  be  the  rock  on  which  /  will  build  it?"  In  other  words» 
can  this  figure  irooly  nothing  more  than  that  he  should  give  a 
beginning  to  the  edifice;  that  he  should  lay  the  first  stone? 
Would  any  one  give  to  another  the  name  of  a  rock,  to  signifjr 
thii  relationship  between  him  and  a  building?  Is  there  no 
idea  of  stability,  of  durability,  of  firmness,  conveyed  by  the 
name^  but  only  one  of  simple  commencement?  ^H 
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culiar  matuier  in  wkich  Christianity  can  adapt  itself  to  everj 

possible  state  and  condition  of  mankind.     Every  other  reli* 

giotis  system  has  been  adapted  for  one  peculiar  climate  or  ^m 

character.     No  ingenuity,  no  talent,  could  ever  have  induced  H 

the  wild  Huron  to  embrace  the  amphibious  and  abstemious  ^M 

religioD  of  the  Ganges,  to  spend  hatf  his  day,  and  hope  for  ^^ 

his  sane ti£cat ton,  in  long  and  frequent  ablutioiis  in  bis  frees* 

iii|^  lakeS}  or  to  abstain  from  animal  food>  and  subsiBt  on  v^ge* 

tables^  in  a  climate  where  stern  nature  would  have  forbidden 

such  a  course.     The  soft  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  Thibet^ 

could  never  have  traosplanted  into  tbeir  perfumed  groves, 

the  gloomy  incantations  and  sanguinary  divinities  of  the  Scan-, 

dinavian  .forests,  or  listened  with  delight  to  the  sagas,  and 

tides  of  blood  and  glory,  which  nerved  the  heart  of  the  Sea* 

king,  amidst  the  storms  of  the  North.     Nor  could  ho  have 

ever  learnt  and  practised,  in  his  rude  climate^  the  religions  of 

1;1ie  East,  with  their  light  pagodas,  their  gaudy  paintings,  their 

varied  perfumes,  and  their  effeminating  morals.     The  worship 

of  Egypt  sprung  from  the  soil,  and  must  have  perished,  i£ 

'transplanted  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Nile's  inundation;  that 

of  Greece,  with  its  poetical  mythology,  its  'Muses,  its  Dryads, 

nd  its  entire  Olympus,  could  only  be  the  creed  of  a  nation, 

liich  could   produce    Anacreon   and    Homer,  Phidias   and 

-Apelles.     Nay,  even  the  Jewish  dispensation  bears  manifest 

signs  that  its  Divine  author  did  not  intend  it  for  a  permanent 

•^.nd  universal  estahiishment*     But  Cbristianity  alone  is  the  re- 

^i^on  of  every  clime  and  of  every  race.     From  pole  to  pole, 

f»om  China  to  Peru,  we  find  it  practised  and  cherished  by  in* 

'■Numerable   varieties  of  the   great   human   family,  varieties 

^¥hether  we  consider  their  constitutions,  their  mental  capacities, 

tieir  civil  habits,  their  political  institutions,  tbeir  very  phjsi* 

ognomy  and  complexion. 

But  let  us  be  just  to  ourselves;  it  is  only  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion which  possesses  this  beautiful  faculty  of  suiting  every 
character,  national  and  individual,  by  becoming  all  to  aX\^  <ii 
uniting'  hj  a  common  link,  the  most  discordant  eXeiiiftnl^i  ^^^ 
hshiomng  the  most  di$aimil&r  disposttioBS   after    'C(x!&   %«k.TC\^ 
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and  it  fell,***  we  instantly  conclude,  tlioiigh  it  be  not  eipresalj 

I  laid}  tliat  tbe  easy  fall  of  tliat  house  is  meant  to  be  attnbirte^ 

to  tbe  instability  of  its  foundation.  In  like  mannerj  we  sitodd 

have  attribated  tlie  firnmess  of  tbat  Of  the  wise  builder  to  tJie 

^ircumatance  mentioned,  tliat  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock,  even 

tbougb  our  Saviour  had  not  himself  expressly  given  the  sain^ 

,  teason.f     In  our  instance,  therefore,  as  the  Church  of  God  is 

iaid  to  be  founded  upon  Peter  as  on  a  roek^  and,  at  the  wmbm 

[.time,  is  declared  to  be  proof  against  th.t  powers  of  destructioi^ 

]  lo  we  may  conclude,  that  this  security  from  ttim  is  the  natural 

consequence   of  its  being  so  founded.     Peter,  then,  is  not 

merely  the  commencer  of  the  Church,  but  its  real  support, 

pand  thiE,  as   we  have   already  seen,   requires   power   and 

I  Authority* 

The  second  prerogative  of  Peter,  the  commi^si^nof  hi^diii^ 
[  lihe  keys,  and  of  binding  and  loosing,  no  leas  impiies  jurfsdictiea 
and  power.     This  has  also  been  explained  in  the  &ame  manner, 
as  though  it  only  implied  that  Peter  should  apen  the  gates  of 
the  Church  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  But  can  any  one  bring  l»m- 
»clf  to  believe  in  so  cold,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  so  paltry  a 
signification  as  this?  Where,  on  any  occasion,  among  profane 
or  sacred  writers,  was  the  image  used  in  such  a  sense?    The 
delivery  of  keys  has  always  been  a  symbol  of  the  entrusting 
with  supreme  authority  to  comtnand.     It  is  so  used  in  Scrip- 
ture.  God  «  will  lay  upon  the  shoulder"  of  the  Mee&iah,  *^tli« 
y%ey  of  the  house  of  David:  and  he  shall  open,  and  no  man 
t*1ihall  shut ;  and  shall  shut,  and  no  man  shall  open:**^ — tiiat  ts, 
Jod  will  give  him  supreme  command  in  the  house  of  David. 
•  In  like  manner,  he  is  said  to  have  received  **  the  key«  of 
['  death  and  of  hell,"§  to  signtfy  his  supreme  dommion  over  both* 
Among  oriental  nations,  this  connexion  of  real  power  with 
these  its  emblems,  is  very  strongly  marked.     We  are  told  by 
"the  most  accurate  of  Easteim  annalists,  how  the  keys  of  lb« 
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temple  of  Mecca  were  in  tke  hands  of  a  i^ertain  tribe,  and  with 
it  the  eonmiand  in  that  place;  aad  bo  necessarily  were  the 
tt^-o  conjoined,  that  when  the  material  keys  were  extorted  hy 
fraud  from  their  poflsesaor,  he  irrevocably  lost  his  domimcm 
over  the  sanctuary.  And,  on  another  occasion,  he  shows  that 
the  possession  of  the  emblem  really  coiiferred  the  power  which 
it  represented.*  Among  European  nations^  the  same  analogy 
exists,  though  perhaps  not  so  strongly.  For,  when  the  keys 
of  a  town  are  said  to  have  been  entrusted  to  any  one  hj  his 
sovefeigti,  who  ever  thought  of  thereby  understanding,  tliat 
power  was  given  to  him  to  unlock  its  gates,  or  shut  them,  td 
strangers  aed  new-comers?  And  when  the  keys  of  a  fort  are 
said  to  haye  been  delivered  to  a  conqueror,  who  does  not  un« 
derstand  that  possession  of  the  strong  place,  and  dominion 
over  it,  are  no  leas  transferred  ?  And  is  not  the  same  feeling 
implied  by  the  practice,  which  now  has  become  a  mere  oere"- 
mony,  in  thii  city,  of  its  gate  bein^  closed,  when  the  monarch 
visits  it,  and  the  keys  being  presented  to  htm  by  its  chief 
magistrate;  thereby  implying  that  the  supreme  authority 
prevails  over  that  which  was  merely  delegated?  When,  there- 
fore, Peter  receives  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  or 
Gt  the  Church,  we  can  only  consider  him  aa  invested  with  its 
supreme  cemmand. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loo«et 

•  •*  Abul  Fedfl-  Spflcimen  histor,  Arab."  Ozon,  1806.  Tlic  narratif  a 
iDud&t]  ta  occurs  p.  474  of  ihe  text,  and  £53  of  the  Tersion.  We  Are  ibero 
tdd,  that  the  care  of  tha  temple  of  Mecca  wa»  wjtb  the  tribe  of  th« 
Khozftitee^  till  ita  representative,  Abu-Qdi^han,  i»  astute  of  irjtoxii-ation, 
sold  its  keyfi  to  ICoMiy,  in  the  preseoce  of  witne&i^^a.  Whertjupon  Kowj 
*t^tit  hh  KOB  with  them  io  triumph  to  Mecca,  and  restored  thena  to  the 
«iiiiietiA.  Aha-Oaahan,  on  recovering  his  teD!iea«  repeated »  **  when  re- 
pentance wat  uieless,  and  piTt  rise  to  the  prorcrb,  *  n  more  unfortunate 
lou  than  Abn-Gfish«ii«/  "  Pp.  482,  561,  we  hare  another  iUuitration 
«f  Ibe  «ame  idea,  *■  TheBuperitUendence  of  the  temple,  and  iu  Aej^t,  were 
with  the  children  of  Ismael,  with  nut  doubt,  till  tbis  author  it  j  came  into 
the  handsofNabeth.  Afterbim  it  felHnto  the  poMevsion  of  the  JorbamiteB, 
at  ii  proved  by  a  verse  in  a  poem  by  Atner,  son  of  Haretb,  a  Jorhamite. 

"  We  potaetsed  the  rule  of  the  holy  booie  after  Nabetb." 

Thiu,  the  twD  ideal  of  aimply  poM«Ming  thekeyt  of  »  tample,  Aad  ruling 
•Ttr  itj  are  muni  ret  tly  identified. 
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model  of  virtue,  without  effacing  the  lines  of  national  pecoli* 
aritj.  Lutheranism  was  for  years  forced  upon  the  docile 
natives  of  Ceylon,  and  engendered  the  most  horrible  of  reli« 
gious  chimeras, — the  worship  of  Christ  united  to  the  service 
of  devils  I  The  Independents  have  laboured  long  and  zeal- 
ously, for  the  conversion  of  the  teachable  and  uncorrupted 
natives  of  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  and  thej  have 
perfectly  succeeded  in  ruining  their  industrious  habits,  expo- 
sing the  country  to  external  aggression  and  internal  dissensioii, 
and  disgusting  all  who  originally  supported  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  religion  seems  to  have 
.  a  grace  and  an  efficacy  peculiar  to  itself,  which  allows  it  to 
take  hold  on  every  variety  of  disposition  and  situation.  It 
seems  to  work  like  that  latent  virtue  of  some  springs,  which 
slowly  removes  every  frail  and  fading  particle  of  the  flower  or 
bough  that  is  immersed  in  them,  converts  them  into  a  solid  and 
durable  material,  and  yet  preserves  every  vein  and  every  line 
which  gave  them  individuality  in  their  perishable  condition. 
Its  action  is  independent  of  civilization:  it  may  precede  it, 
and  then  it  is  its  harbinger:  it  may  follow  it,  and  then  it  be- 
comes its  corrective.  You  have  seen  it  alone  raise  the  savage, 
even  in  his  wilds,  to  the  admiration  and  acceptance  of  the 
most  sublime  and  most  incomprehensible  mysteries*;  you  have 
beheld  it  in  India,  nerving  its  followers  alone  against  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  the  country. 

And  if  he  who  planteth,  and  he  who  watereth  is  nothings 
but  the  Lordj^l^ne  gdveth  the  encrease,  and  if  this  constant 
and  enduring  sucl^ess  can  be  but  the  result  of  a  divine  blessing, 
shall  not  we  conclude,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  hath  been 
hereby  brought  unto  so  many  nations,  and  that  the  system 
here  pursued  is  that  whereon  His  blessing  and  promise  of  eter- 
nal assistance  was  pronounced?  Let  us  then  rejoice  that  He 
has  given  us  so  consoling  an  evidence  of  His  assistance  to  His 
Church ;  and  as  it  has  been  evinced  in  one  part  of  her  com- 
miasion,  that  of  successfully  teaching  all  nations,  so  has  it  been 
no  less  secured  upon  the  ot\ieT,li\ia\.  olV.^^^\ti^^^&ivoL^1gk  ^hich 
le  bath  commanded,  imtil  \3q%  en^  ol  \A\si^« 
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and  their  being  constituted  rulers  and  pastors  of  Cliriflt's 
flock. 

St  Peter,  then,  my  bretlireuj  first  in  tlie  vie  in  it j  of  Caeaarea- 
Philippi,  and  afterwards  at  the  sea  of  Galilee^  was  solemnly  in- 
vested with  an  authority  and  jurisdietion,  distinctly  conferred 
on  him  alone,  as  a  reward  for  professions  of  belief  and  of  love, 
whicli  proceeded  from  him  individmailyj  and  prefaced  by  a 
change  of  names,  and  a  personal  address,  which  showed  them 
to  be  exclusively  bestowed  upon  him*  He  was,  therefore^ 
invested  with  an  authority  of  a  distinct  and  superior  order  to 
that  of  his  fellow^ Apostles,  which  extended  to  the  whole 
Church,  by  the  commission  to  feed  all  the  iiock;  which  excluded 
the  idea  of  co-ordinate  authority,  as  the  rock  on  which  all  are 
to  be  secured  in  unity;  which  supposed  supreme  command  by 
the  holding  of  the  keys.  And  all  this  is  more  than  sudicient 
to  establish  his  supremacy. 

There  are  but  two  means  of  escaping  from  this  conclusion. 
The  one  denies  the  fact  whereon  our  proofs  are  founded,  and 
it  18  &  weak  objection;  the  second  only  denies  the  conclusions, 
and  will  require  more  attention. 

In  the  first  of  these  I  allude  to  the  attempt  made  many 
years  ago,  and  lately  renewed,  to  prove  that  the  rock  upon 
which  Christ  promises  thai  be  will  baild  the  Chm*ch,  was  not 
Peter,  but  Himself.  It  is  supposed,  that  haTing  addressed  this 
disciple  in  the  first  part  of  his  senteuce,  and  said  to  him,  **thou 
art  Peter,"  that  is  a  rock,  our  Saviour  suddenly  changed  the 
subject  of  the  discourse,  and  pointing  to  himself  said, "  And  upon 
this  rockj  I  will  build  my  Church/'  This  interpretation  you 
will  perceive,  my  brethren,  can  boast  more  of  its  ingenuity  than 
of  its  plau.sibility ;  it  seems  rather  calculated  to  betray  the  shif^ 
to  which  our  opponents  feel  themselves  obliged  to  resort,  in  order 
to  elude  our  arguments,  than  to  make  any  effectual  resistance 
to  their  force.  If  the  conjunctive  particle,  and  the  demonstra- 
tive pronoun  ihu^  be  not  sufficient  to  connect  two  parts  of  the 
tame  sentence,  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of  grammatical 
forms  to  do  so-    If  we  may  depart  from  the  obvious  sip^ifictt.- 
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tkNi  of  a  pluraae,  bj  oMvel j  ss^poting  that  it  was  iDiwtwteJ» 
when  spoken,  by  signs  or  gestures  suppressed  in  the  namtioD» 
then,  the  imagination  mast  he  allowed  to  ha  as  nselil  as 
reason  in  the  explanation  of  Seriptorei.  Not  onlj  lo^  hot  dU 
who  are  ooay^rsant  with  the  corruptions  of  modem  hiUical 
•dence  among  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  are  awara  that  bj 
this  expedient  of  imBgining  and  supplying  looks,  gestnrea^  aqA 
w<Mrds,  which  they  suppose  to  hare  been  emitted,  the  WMt 
wanton  attempts  have  been  made  to  nndermina  the  truth  of 
the  most  important  miracles  of  the  Niiw  Testament*  W^ 
just  equal  reason  might  the  speech  of  Grod  to  Abn^bamt  wbffl 
ha  changed  his  name,  be  divided;  and  afi;er  he  addressed  hip 
in  the  words,  **  neither  shall  thy  name  be  eaDad  any  niors 
Abram,  but  thou  shalt  be  called  Abraham,  becansa  I  htun 
made  thee  a  father  of  many  nations;**  we  might  interpp^  tht 
next  words,  **  and  I  will  make  thee  eacrease  exceedingly  ;** 
as  addressed  not  to  the  patriarch  but  to  his  son  Ismad;  only  by 
supposing,  with  equal  right  as  in  omr  Sayiour^s  wordt|.tb3t 
the  angel  pointed  towards  the  latter. 

But  there  is  another  objection  to  our  reasoning,  of  m€X^ 
plausibility  and  weight;  because,  without  pretending  to  ebide 
the  obrious  meaning  of  the  words,  it  seeks  to  disarm  them  ^ 
all  their  force;  because  it  admits  the  facts  which  are  palpsfl^l^ 
and  only  combats  our  conclusions.     It  is  true,  such  is  tb9 
argument  to  which  I  allude,  that  Peter  received  a  power  a^^ 
jurisdiction,  and  that  these  were  bestowed  upon  him  wdi" 
Tidoally  and  distinctively,  as  a  reward  due  to  his  superior 
merits;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  nothing  was  here  given  't^ 
Peter,  but  what  was  afterwards  given  to  the  twelve*    In  tla-^ 
Apocalypse,  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  heavenly  Jerusal^^'^ 
ha^e  inscribed  upon  them  "  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostL^^ 
of  the  Lamb.^t    St  Paul  tells  the  faithful,  that  the  apoi(L^* 
are  the  foundation  whereon  they  are  built}     These  th^^ 
are  no  less  the  foundatvwg^  of  the  Church  thaii  Peter.  Aff9^ 
lA  die  1  Sth  duster  of  St  Itfatthe  w,  precisely  the  same  poweir     ^ 

^  Gfea.  zni.  6,  <.  \wuU.  t  EphMi  ii.  SO  ^ — 
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giyen  to  all  the  tweiye  to  hind  and  loose  on  earth,  with  a  corre- 

sponding-  effect  in  heaven^  as  19  conferred  on  Peter  in  the  16th. 

ThaS;  the  faculties  here  lavished  oa   him   are   afterwards 

dxtefided  to  aU  his  companions,  aad  whatever  was  given  to  him 

mdSvidtiaUj,  is  merged  in  the  common  and  general  commiisioDt 

m  which  the  rest  were  placed  on  a  level  with  himself* 

I  will  acknowledge,  my  hrethren,that  this  argiunent  at  first  sight 

ha»  some  appearance  of  strength ;  and  I  am  not  surprised  when  I 

tee  many  Protestant  Gommentators  ground  their  rejection  of  the 

Supremacy  of  Peter  almost  exclusively  upon  this  reasoning.*  It 

would  be  easy  indeed  to  elnde  its  force  j  but  I  wish  to  convert 

it  into  an  argument  in  mj  favour.     Listen,  therefore,  I  pray 

yoii,  with  attention.— Peter,  it  is  said^had  no  pre-eminence  of 

jarisdiction  bestowed  upon  bim,  because  he  received  no  power 

or  commission  individually,  which  was  not,  on  another  occasion* 

collectively  bestowed  upon  the  twelve*     Now,  is  this  the  way 

in  which  you  reason  vpon  any  other  similar  case  in  Scripture, 

or  b  it  not  diametrically  opposite  ?    Let  us  try  a  few  instances. 

Our  B,  Saviour  constantly  inculcated  to  aU  his  disciples,  and 

indeed  to  all  his  hearers,  the  necessity  oi following  him.     Only 

•he  who  foUowethf  waiketh  not  in  darkness;"!  all  must  ^^take 

op  their  cross  andjhllow  him;"|  all  his  sheep  must  know  his 

voice  B.ndfollow  the  Bhepherd.§  When^  therefore,  he  addressed 

individually  to  Peter  and  Andrewj  to  Matthew  and  the  sons  of 

ZehedeBf  the  very  same  invitation,  "  Follow  me,"  did  it  ever 

occur  to  you  to  reason,  that,  because  the  very  same  invitation 

was  repeated,  on  other  occasions,  to  all  the  Jews  in  common 

with  themselves,  therefore,  they  were  not  meant  to  follow 

Jesus  in  a  distinct  and  more  peculiar  manner?  Again,  our  B. 

Redeemer  is  repeatedly  s&id  to  have  tenderly  loved  all  hia 

■postles ;  he  called  them  not  servants  but  friends — yea,  no  one 

could  have  greater  love  for  another  than  he  manifested  to  them, 

by  laying  down  his  Ufe  for  them.||     When,  therefore,  John 

is  by  himself  simply  called  the  beloved  diBci^hr  as  all  the  other 

*  The  **  Protettatit  JouruHl"  for  thii  nionthf  Juaei  1 B30^  re\;<KaiLi  U.  %% 
^uit«  laiitfactDij,  p.  347,  t  Jo,  vVii.  l^. 

/  JMwt  via.  38,         §  Jo.  J,  4.  I  Jo.  %\\l  \\  iLV.  V%*  \b. 
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dicciples  are  also  said  tu  have  been  beloyed,  didyouerertliiiik 
of  arguing  that  as  no  more  is  predicated  of  him  singlj  in  one 
instance  than  is  of  all  the  twelve  in  others,  therefore,  the  lore 
of  Jesus  for  John,  was  nothing  distinctive  and  pre-eminent? 
Once  more.  To  all  the  apostles  was  given  a  commissioii  to 
teach  all  nations,  to  preach  the  gt>spel  to  every  creatnrey  begin- 
ning with  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  unto  the  uttermost  boonds 
of  the  earth.*  When,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  God  told  them  to 
separate  Saul  and  Barnabas  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gentiles ;f 
or  when  Paul  individually  calls  himself  their  apostle,  didyoa 
ever  tliink  of  concluding  that,  as  this  individual  commissioii 
was  included  and  comprehended  in  the  general  one  given  to  all, 
therefore  Paul  was  never  invested  with  any  personal  TniaaSnny 
received  no  more  here  than  the  other  apostles,  and  only  gromid- 
lessly  arrogated  to  himself  the  apostleship  of  the  Gentiles  as  bis  • 

peculiar  office?  If  in  all  these  instances  you  would  not  allow  ^* 
•uoh  conclusions,  how  con  they  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  ~» 
Peter?  Why  are  his  special  powers  alone  to  be  invalidated,  .^e=» 
by  those  which  he  received  in  common  with  the  rest? 

But  I  said  I  should  not  be  content  with  answering  the  ob 
jectioD,  but  wished  to  gain  an  argument  for  my  cause,  and  it  i^^^ 
briefly  this.    From  the  instances  I  have  given,  it  is  evident  that      "^ 
I  may  draw  this  canon  or  rule  of  interpretation  in  Scripture  ;^^S 
that  when  a  call,  a  prerogative,  a  commission,  is  bestowed  upox^^ 
one  person  singly,  though   the  very  same   may  have  beer: — * 
bestowed  upon  others  collectively,  and  himself  together  witl— ^ 
them,  he  must  thereby  be  supposed  to  have  ireceived  a  dis-^- — 
tinct  and  superior  degree  of  it  from  the  rest.  Thus,  therefore  -^ 
it  must  be  with  Peter.   J£  the  apostles  were  invested  with  tLXk"-"^ 
thority  in  the  commissions  given  to  them,  when  even  nothin^^ 
but  the  same  had  been  given  to  him  individually,  be  mus'*^ 
have  thereby  acquired  a  higher  degree  of  that  authority  tha^::^' 
they.     But  you  will  not  be  displeased  to  hear  this  objeetio^^^ 
answered  by  a  Father  of  the  third  century,  and  of  the  Gree*^^ 
Church.      Thus    writes   the    acute   and    learned    Orig^i^-**' 

*  Mat.  rxviii.  19,  20;  KcV%  V.  ^.  ^  ktia^cMu  V 
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**  WUat  before  was  granted  lo  Peter,  seetns  to  have  been 
granted  to  all,^ — but  as  sometbing  peculiarly  excellent  was  to 
ba  granted  to  Peter,  it  was  given  singly  to  him;  *  I  will  give 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaTen*'  This  was  done 
before  the  words  *  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  upon  earth,' 
were  uttered  (in  the  1 8th  chapter.)  And  truly,  if  the  words  of 
the  Gospel  be  considered,  we  shall  there  find  that  the  last 
words  were  common  to  Peter  and  the  others,  but  that  the  for- 
mer, spoke Q  to  Peter,  imported  a  great  distinction  and  supe* 
riority."*  I  might  add,  that  the  commission  to  feed  the  flock 
of  Christ  is  nowhere  given  to  the  others;  and  if  it  were,  1 
would  ask,  was  it  necessary  that  our  Saviour  should  thrice 
require  from  Peter,  an  assurance  that  he  loved  liim  more  than 
the  rest,  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  receive  an  equal  reward  ? 
There  is  still  another  passage  which  I  hare  not  included  in 
those  before  rehearsed;  because  there  is  no  express  bestowal 
49f  authority  conveyed  in  it ^  although  it  clearly  draws  a  dis^ 
tinction  between  the  prerogatives  of  Peter  and  those  of  the  other 
apostles,  and  shows  how  he  was  to  be  the  object  of  a  special 
care  and  protection.  "  And  the  Lord  said ;  Simon,  Simon, 
behold  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  ^o«,  that  he  may  aiht/ou  as 
wheat.  But  I  have  prayed  for  thsey  that  thy  faith  may  not 
fail;  and  thou^  being  once  converted,  confirm  thi^  brethren/*f 
In  this  passage^  Christ  seems  to  draw  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  designs  of  Satan  against  all  the  apostles,  and  his 
own  interest  in  regard  of  Peter.  The  prayer  of  our  Saviour  is 
offered  for  him  specifically,  that  his  faith  may  not  fail,  and 
that,  when  ho  shall  have  risen  from  his  fault,  he  may  be  the 
etrengihener  of  that  virtue  among  his  fellow-apostles*  In  him, 
then,  there  wa^  to  be  a  larger  measure  of  this  virtue;  and 
wherefore,  if  he  was  not  to  be  in  any  respect  superior  to  the 
other  meml^ers  of  that  body?  Or  rather,  does  not  the  very 
commission  to  strengthen  their  faith,  imply  his  being  placed 
in  a  more  elevated  and  commanding  station? 

But  I  have  been  sufficiently  diffuse  upon  these  proofs,  that 
♦  Com.  iu  Mrtt.  T,  jti.  p  6i«.  +  Lukt  m\v,  \\,%1. 
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Peter  received  a  supreme  jurisdiction  and  primacy  over  the 
whole  Church  heyond  the  other  apostles;  and  in  conformitj 
with  this  view,  we  find  him  ever  named  the  first  among  them,* 
ever  taking  the  lead  in  all  their  common  actions,  alwaysf 
speaking  as  the  organ  of  the  Church4 

II.  But,  if  Peter  really  enjoyed  this  distinction,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  it  not  a  personal  privilege,  which  ended  with  him  to 
whom  it  was  granted?  It  is  time  to  examine  this  point,  and 
prove  to  you  that  he  transmitted  it  to  his  successors  in  his  see. 

I  presume  it  will  not  he  necessary  to  enter  into  any  argu- 
ment, to  show  that  St  Peter  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome. 
The  monuments  which  yet  exist  in  every  part  of  it,  and  the 
testimony  of  ecclesiastical  writers  from  the  oldest  times,  put 
the  fact  ahove  all  douht;  and  it  is  only  sufficient  to  say,  that 
authors  of  the  highest  literary  eminence,  and  remarkable  for 
their  opposition  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See,  such  as 
Cave,  Pearson,  Usher,  Young,  and  Blondel,§  have  both  ac- 
knowledged and  supported  it.  Among  the  modems,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  no  ecclesiastical  writer  of  any 
note  pretends  to  deny  this  fact.  "  To  Peter,"  as  St  Irenaeus 
observes,  <<  succeeded  Linus,  to  Linus,  Anacletus,  then  in  the 
third  place,  Clement."|  And  from  that  moment  the  series  of 
Popes  is  uninterrupted  and  certain  to  the  present  day.  Thus 
much  premised,  I  will  proceed  to  state  cursorily,  some  of  the 
arg^uments  which  prove  the  perpetuation  of  St  Peter's  pri- 
macy in  those  who  occupy  his  see. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  always  been  understood  from 
the  beginning,  that  whatever  prerogatives,  though  personal, 
of  jurisdiction,  were  brought  to  a  see  by  its  first' Bishop,  were 
continued  to  his  successors.  Thus  the  chair  of  Alexandria 
was  first  held  by  St  Mark,  who,  as  a  disciple  <!^f  Peter,  en- 

*  Mat.  iv.  18;  z.  2;  Luke  ix.  28,  32;  and  &c.  Gal.  i.  t8;  ii.  8. 

t  Mat.  xir.  28;  xv.  15;  xvi.  23;  Acts  iv.  19;  xii.  13. 

t  Mat.  xviii.  21 ;  xxx.  27 ;  xxvi.  23;  Acts  i.  15;  iL  14  seq.  iv.  8;  v.  8;  - 
viii.  19;  XV.  7;  et.  al.  passim. 

§  See  **  Butler's  Lives  of  Saiuts."  June  S9.  Or  consult  Baronius 
Natalis  Alexander,  or  any  Church  historian. 

/  Adv,  Hser.  I  3.  c.  3. 
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joyed  patriate  Lai  jurisdiction  oyer  Eg^ypt,  Lybia,  and  Penta- 
poLid,  and  thiB  jurisdictioa  remains  till  tbis  day  attaehed  to  bia 
see.  James  first  governed  JerusaleiBj  and  exercised  autho- 
rity over  the  Churches  of  Palest  me,  and  the  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem remains  a  patriarch  as  yet*  Peter  first  sat  in  the  chair 
of  Antioch,  and  that  chair  has  ever  retained  its  dominion  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  east.  In  like  manner,  therefore,  if  to 
the  see  of  Rome  he  brought  not  merely  the  patriarchate  of 
the  west,  but  the  primacy  over  the  whole  world,  this  accidental 
jortsdiction  became  inherent  in  the  see,  and  heritable  by  entail 
to  his  successors. 

2.  But  this  may  appear  to  place  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy 
See  upon  the  same  authority  as  that  of  the  patriarchates,  that 
U  oa  an  ecclesiastical  or  disciplinary  authority;  whereas  ^e 
maintain  it  to  be  held  by  a  divine  imprescriptible  right.  In  the 
second  place,  therefore,  I  say  it  is  traaamitted  as  a  divine 
institution  in  the  Church  of  God,  forming  an  integral  and 
essential  part  thereof,    Jesus  Christ,  my  brethren,  is  the  same 
jresterday  and  to-day.     As  he  established  his  kingdom  at  the 
beginning,  so  was  it  to  he  perpetuated  to  the  end;  that  form 
o£  government  which  he  instituted  at  its  fomidatioa  cannot  be 
altered,  but  must  continue  to  rule  it  till  the  end  of  time. 
Why  else    was    not    episcopal    authority  merely  the    pre- 
rogative   of  the    apostles    and   disciples?     Why    did   their 
BH^ccessors,  in  their  respective  sees,  grasp  their  crosier,  and 
"teach,  and  command,  and  correct,  and  {rtinisb,  even  as  th^ 
Had  done,  hut  that  the  very  nature  of  the  Church  required  that 
t-iine  should  not  alter  its  hierarchical  constitution?     Now,  if 
I*€ter  was  made  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  it  could  not  be 
^tended,  that  after  his  demise  the  foundation  should  he  hroken 
^^  pieces,  and  the  stones  of  the  sanctuary  dispersed  abroad* 

Two  objects  are  evidently  included  under  the  figure  of  such 
^  foundation,  unity,  and  durability*  For,  unity  in  the  building 
results  from  all  its  parts  being  connected  by  one  united 
gToaud-plan  or  basement :  and  the  early  fathers  \indet%toct^ 
*^at  the  snpremacj  was  con(evrQi  on  Peter,  "pT\Tid\i^\^  ^^ 
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secure  this  blessbg  to  the  Church.  "  One  of  the  twelre  u 
chosen,"  says  St  Jerome,  "that  by  the  appointment  of  a  head» 
the  occasion  of  schism  might  be  removed.*'*  **  To  manifest 
unity,"  says  St  Cyprian,  "he  authoritatively  ordained  the 
unity  to  spring  from  one/'f  "  You  cannot  deny,"  writes  St 
Optatus,  ^*  that  St  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  established 
an  episcopal  cliair  at  Rome;  this  ehair  was  otUj  that  all  others 
might  preserve  unity  by  the  unity  they  had  with  tf,  so  that 
whoever  set  up  a  chair  against  it,  should  be  a  schismatic  and 
a  transgressor.  It  is  in  this  one  chair,  which  is  the  first 
mark  of  the  Church,  that  St  Peter  sat  "J 

Now,  my  brethren,  if  to  preserve  unity  in  the  Church,  our 
blessed  Saviour  deemed  the  institution  of  a  primacy  necessary, 
while  as  yet  the  fervour  of  Christianity  was  glowing  and  un- 
impaired, while  the  apostles  yet  lived,  dispersed  over  the  worlds 
each  under  the  special  guidance  of  Heaven,  while  the  number 
of  Christians  was  comparatively  but  small^  while  almost  all  the 
members  of  the  Church  belonged  to  one  state,  spoke  one  tongue, 
and  were  undivided  hypoiiticator  national  prepossession;  I  will 
ask,  was  there  less  need  of  suck  a  safeguard,  wben  the  cold- 
ness of  heavenly  charity,  the  inferior  lights  of  pastors,  the 
wider  dispersion  of  the  faithful,  and  the  division  of  states  and 
kingdoms,  rendered  the  human  means,  and  the  moral  chances, 
of  preserving  mnity  in  belief  and  practice,  infinitely  smaller? 
If  then,  unity  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  true  faith, 
and  if  the  appointment  of  a  supremacy  was  made  the  means  of 
ensuring  it,  as  the  very  idea  of  its  foundation,  and  the  testi- 
monies of  the  ancient  Church,  demonstrate,  then  does  that 
supremacy  necessarily  become  equally^  essential  to  the  true 
religion  of  Christ,  as  the  unity  which  it  supports;  and  conse- 
quently must  be  perpetual. 

The  second  quality  included  under  the  figinre  of  foundation 
upon  this  rock,  is  durability.  I  have  already  shown  that  the 
words  of  onr  Saviour  clearly  imply,  that  the  durability  of  the 

*  Ad\f.  Jovln.  Lib.  i.  Tom,  i  Pa.  ii.  p.  168*         t  De  Uait.  p.  194. 
^  Da  Schism,  Do  nut.  Lib.  il  p>  28, 
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Church  was  a  consequence  of  its  fouDdatlon*  But  to  be  Im* 
perishable  in  consequence  of  its  foundation,  implies  that  the 
foundation  itself  will  not  fail,  but  shall  remain  for  ever.  We 
hare  seen  that  this  foundation  consisted  in  a  supreme  juris' 
diction  giren  to  Peter;  and  the  necessary  conclusion  is,  that 
this  supreme  jurisdiction  must  last  in  the  Church  nnto  the 
end  of  time. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  authority  of  Peter  must  have  been  intend- 
ed to  be  perpetual  in  ChristiaEiity,  because  we  £nd  that  from 
the  earliest  ages^  all  acknowledged  it  to  exist  in  bis  successors^ 
as  their  inherent  right.  Pope  Clement  examined  and  corrected 
the  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Corinth;  Victor,  those  of  Ephe- 
sus;  Stephen,  those  of  Africa.  St  Dionysius,  in  the  third 
century,  summoned  his  namesake,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to 
appear  before  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith,  as  he  had 
been  accused  by  his  flock  at  Rome;  and  the  holy  patriarch 
obeyed  without  demur.  When  St  Atbanasius  was  dispos- 
sessed of  the  same  see  by  the  Arians,  Pope  Juliufi  summoned 
all  the  parties  before  him,  and  was  submitted  to  by  all.  Besides 
restoring  this  great  patriarch  to  his  see,  he  took  cognisance  of 
the  cause  of  Paul,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  restored 
him  in  like  manner.  The  great  St  John  Chrysostome,  patriarch 
of  the  same  Church,  when  unjustly  deposed,  wrote  to  Pope 
Innocent,  entreating  that  be  might  he  allowed  a  triaL  I  have 
selected  these  few  instances  of  supreme  authority,  exercised  by 
the  Bishops  of  Rome  over  the  prelates  and  even  the  patriarchs 
of  the  east,  during  the  four  first  centuries,  merely  as  speci- 
mens chosen  from  many  more  which  time  will  not  allow  me 
to  adduce. 

Were  I  to  attempt  to  give  you,  at  full>  the  authority  of  the 
Fathers  upon  this-  subject,  I  should  indeed  prolong  my  dis- 
course even  beyond  my  usual  measure.  I  will>  therefore,  con- 
tent myself  with  a  very  limited  selection.  St  Iremeus,  one  of 
the  oldest,  writes  as  follows: — "  As  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  the  whole  list  of  successors,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
that  of  Rome,  the  greatest,  and  most  aocieut,aQd  most  illustrious 
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Churcli,  founded  by  the  glorious  Apostles,  Peter  and  Panl^ 
receiying  from  them  her  doctrine,  which  was  announced  to  all 
men,  and  which,  through  the  succession  of  her  Bishops,  is 
come  down  to  us.  To  this  Church,  on  account  of  its  superior 
headship^  every  other  must  have  recourse,  that  is,  the  Faithful 
of  all  countries.  They,  therefore,  haying  founded  and  instruct- 
ed this  Church,  committed  the  administration  thereof  to  Linus. 
To  him  succeeded  Anacletus ;  then,  in  the  third  place, 
Clement.  To  Clement  succeeded  Evaristus,  to  him  Alexan- 
der; and  then  Sixtus,  who  was  followed  by  Telesphorus, 
Hyginus,  Pius,  and  Anicetus.  But  Soter  having  succeeded 
Anicetus,  Eleutherius,  the  twelfth  from  the  Apostles,  now 
governs  the  Church."* 

In  the  same  manner,  Tertullian  gives  a  brief  way  of  settling 
differences  and  controversies — ^by  telling  the  contending  par- 
ties to  apply  to  the  nearest  Apostolic  Church — "  if  in  Africa," 
he  says,  "  Rome  is  not  far,  to  which  we  can  readily  apply ;'' 
and  then  he  adds, — "  Happy  Church!  which  the  great  Apostles 
impregnated  with  all  their  doctrines,  and  with  their  blood."t 

Coming  down  a  little  later,  we  find  St  Cyprian  using  the 
very  same  language ;  for  he  writes  in  these  terms : — "  After 
these  attempts,  having  chosen  a  Bishop  for  themselves,  they 
dare  to  sail,  and  to  carry  letters  from  schismatics  and  profane 
men  to  the  chair  of  Peter,  and  to  the  principal  Churchy  whence 
the  sacerdotal  Unity  took  its  rise;  not  reflecting,  that  the 
members  of  that  Church  dLTeRomanSy  (whose  faith  was  praised 
by  Paul)  to  whom  perfidy  can  have  no  access  *^i  So  that 
not  only  does  he  call  it  the  See  of  Peter,  and  the  principal 
Church,  but  that  from  which  unity  alone  can  spring,  and 
which  is  secured  from  all  error,  by  an  especial  case  of  Divine 
Providence. 

Another  remarkable  and  still  stronger  testimony,  we  find  in 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  held  at  Sardica,  in  Thrace,  at  the 
request  of  St  Athanasius,  at  which  300  Bishops  were  present 

*  Adv.  H«r.  1.  iu.  c.  iii.  p.  175.       f  De  Praescript,  c,  zzxvi.  p.  336. 
t  Ep.  Iv.  p.  86. 
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In  its  (leci*ees  yre  have  this  expression, — "  It  shall  s>e.^m  moat 
proper,  if  from  all  the  provinces  the  priests  of  the  Lord  refer 
thetoselves  to  the  head-^that  wr,  to  the  See  of  PeterJ^*  So 
that  here  we  have  a  Ceunoil  acknowledging  that  there  was  a 
final  appeal  to  the  head  of  the  Church ;  and  this  is  specified 
to  be  the  See  of  Peter,  where  his  successors  resided, 

St  Basil  the  Great  has  recourse  to  Pope  Damasus,  on  the 
distresses  of  his  Church  ;  and  to  move  him  the  more,  gives 
instances  of  earlier  iiiterpositioBa  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs  in  the 
affkirs  of  his  See.  These  are  his  worSs; — "  From  documents 
preserved  among  us,  we  know  that  the  blessed  Dionysius — who 
with  jou  was  eminent  for  his  faith  and  other  virtues — visited 
by  his  letters  our  Church  of  Ceesarea;  gave  comfort  to  our 
forefathers,  and  rescued  our  brethren  from  slavery •  But  our 
conditionis  now  much  more  lamentable. — Wherefore,  if  you  are 
DOW  at  this  time  induced  to  aid  us,  soon  all  being  subjected  to 
the  heretics^  none  will  be  found  to  whom  you  may  stretch  out 
pur  hand/*f  In  another  passage  he  says,  that  Eustathius, 
Bishop  of  Sebaste,  being  deposed^  proceeded  to  Rome;  what 
was  transacted  between  him  and  the  Bishop  of  that  city  he 
knew  not;  but  on  his  retu-tn,  Eustathius  showed  a  letter  from 
the  Pope  to  the  Council  of  Thyana,  on  which  he  was  instantly 
reatored  to  his  See*  So  that  here,  an  oriental  Bishop  appeals 
to  the  Pope,  returns  witb  a  letter  from  tim  to  a  provincial 
synod;  and,  although  it  is  evident,  that  in  this  case  St  Basil 
thiuks  there  was  some  cause  for  his  deposition,  yet,  on  the 
exhibition  of  the  letter  from  the  holy  Pontiff,  he  is  restored 
1o  his  rights* 

St  Jerome,  writing  to  the  same  Pope,  addresses  him  in  such 
» Btrain  as  any  Catholic  of  the  present  day  might  use,  and  per- 
liaps  goes  even  farther. — "I  am  foil  owing  no  other  than  Christ, 
^ited  to  the  Communion  of  your  Holiness,  that  is,  to  the  chair 
<if  Peter.  I  know  that  the  Church  is  founded  upon  that  Rock. 
Whoever  eateth  the  lamb  out  of  that  House,  is  a  profane  man. 

*  Ep*  Synod,  ad  Jiihum  Rom.  Godc.  Gen>  T,  ii.  p.  Gd, 
t  Ep,  Ux,  ad  Damauuin^  T.  iii.  p*  164. 
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WboeTer  is  not  in  the  ark,  shall  perish  hj  the  EoocL    But  for- 
asmuch as  being'  retired  into  the  desert  of  Sjria,  I  cannot  re~ 
caiye  the  Sacrament  at  jour  hands,  I  follow  your  colleagues, 
the  Bishops  of  Eg'jpt.   I  do  not  know  Vitalis ;  I  do  not  com* 
municate  with  Meletius;  Paulinus  is  a  stranger  to  me  (men  of 
suspected  faith) :  He  that  gathereth  not  with  jou,  scattereth-"* 
There  ia  one  passage  to  which  I  alluded  before^  as  contain 
ing  the  sentiments  of  St  John  Chrjsostome,  which  I  will  read^ 
because  it  is  particularly  clear  and  energetic*     He  writes  to 
Pope  Innocent,  Bialiop  of  Rome^  in  consequence  of  having 
been  deprived  of  his  See,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  injus- 
tice:— ^**  I  beseech  you  to  direct,  that  what  has  wickedly  been 
done  against  me,  whHe  I  was  ahsent,  and  did  not  decline  a 
trial,  should  haye  no  effect ;  and  thcj  who  have  thus  proceeded 
maj  be  subjected  to  ecclesiastical  punishment.  And  allow  me, 
who  have  been  convicted  of  no  offence,  to  enjoj  the  comfort 
of  your  letters,  and  the  society  of  my  former  friends*"^    Does 
not  this  suppose  belief  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  jurisdic- 
tioUj  and  power  to  punish,  over  the  Bishops  of  Asia;  and  is 
not  this  appeal  to  bira,  from  a  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a 
strong  attestation  of  his  supreme  dominion  in  the  Universal 
Church?     And  again,  we  have  these  still  stronger  expres- 
sions;— **  For  what  reason  did  Christ  shed  his  blood?    Cer- 
tainly, to  gain  those  sheep,  the  care  of  which  he  committed  to 
Peter  and  his  successors.^^i 

These  quotations  are  not  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  twenty 
to  those  which  I  omit*  But  there  is  one  class  of  passages  which 
I  must  not  pass  overi  I  mean  the  repeated  acknowledgments 
of  general  councils,  that  is,  connsels  of  the  whole  Church,  of 
the  supreme  papal  authority^  in  decisions  on  all  ecclesiastical 
matters.  This,  on  the  one  hand,  is  claimed  on  its  behalf  by 
the  apostolic  legates,  who  always  presided,  and  was  ever  allow- 
ed by  the  fathers  or  bishops  who  composed  the  synod.  For 
instance,  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  Philip,  one  of  the  dele^ 

•  Ep*  adv.  sd  DttTOiwum,  T,  iv.  p.  19.     f  Ep.  ad  Innoc,  T.  iii,  p,  5 20 
t  Oe  Sacvrd.  L.  ii,  c.  K  T  I.  p.  372. 
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^ates  from  Pope  CeleBtine^  thus  addressed  the  venerable  as- 
lembly : — "  No  one  doubts ;  indeed  it  has  been  known  to  all 
ages,  that  the  most  holy  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  Apostles,  the 
pillar  of  the  Faith,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  receiyed 
from  our  Lord  the  keys  of  the  kingdom^  and  the  power  of 
binding  and  of  loosiiig  sins*  He  lives  unto  this  day  in  his 
«ucceS3ors,  and  always  exercises  that  judgment  in  them*  Our 
holy  father,  Celeatiae,  the  regular  successor  of  Peter,  who 
now  holdn  his  place^  has  sent  us  in  hi^  name  to  this  sacred 
Coimeil,^ — a  Council  convened  by  our  most  Christian  em- 
perors, for  the  eonflerration  of  the  Paith  receive^  from  their 
fathers/^* 

In  like  manner,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedony 
upon  hearing  the  epistle  of  Pope  Leo  read  to  them,  unani- 
mously  exclaimed, — "  This  is  the  faith  of  our  fathers;  Peter 
lias  thus  spoken  through  Leo;  the  Apostles  so  taughti"f  And 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  synod,  they  addressed  that  holy 
Pontiff,  their  eipressions  are  so  exceedingly  remarkable,  that 
1  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them : — "  In  the  person  of 
Peter,"  they  write,  "appointed  our  interpreter,  you  pesenred 
the  chain  of  Faith,  by  the  command  of  our  Master,  descending 
to  iia.  Wherefore,  using  you  as  a  guide,  we  have  signified 
the  truth  to  the  faithful,  not  by  private  interpretation,  but  by 
'one  unanimous  confession.  If,  where  two  or  three  are  gather- 
ed together  in  the  name  of  Christ,  he  is  there  in  the  midst  of 
them,  how  must  he  have  been  with  520  Ministers  ?  Over 
these,  as  the  head  over  the  membersy  you  presided  by  those  who 
held  your  rank;  we  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  honour  our 
decision  by  jour  decrees;  and  as  we  agreed  with  the  Head, 
JO  let  your  Eminence  complete  what  is  proper  for  your  children. 
Besides  this,  Bioscorus  carries  his  rage  against  him,  to  whom 
Christ  entrusted  the  care  of  his  mne^ardy  that  is,  against 
^our  apostolic  Holiness.^^ 

Thus  you  see,  my  brethren,  that  this  is  no  new  doctrloei 


•  Cone.  Gen.  T^jq.  iii.  Act  id.  p,  656. 

t  lb.  p.  634.  635.  663. 
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bat  that  all  antiquity  supports  us  in  the  belief  that  our  Blessed 
I  Sayiour  gave  to  Peter  a  headship   and  primacy  oyer  his 
'  Qiurch,  and  that  it  was  continued,  through  the  following  ages, 
in  the  persons  of  his  successors,  the  Bishops  of  Rome.  We  find 
these  exercising  acts  of  decided  authority  over  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  Eastern  Church;  we  see  them  acknowledged 
as  supreme,  by  the  most  learned  fathers ;  we  have  recorded, 
in  strong  terms,  the  deference  and  submission  even  of  general 
Councils  to  their  decisions  and  decrees.  And  if  all  this  soffiee 
not  to  prove  the  belief  of  those  ages  in  the  Papal  Supremai^, 
I  know  not  how  we  can  ever  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  what 
they  held  on  any  subject. 

4.  But  in  the  fourth  place,  the  best  interpretation  of  a  pro- 
phecy IB  the  history  of  its  fulfilment.  The  prophecies  iriiidi 
foretell  the  dispersion  and  abandonment  of  Israel,  were  doubt- 
less obscure  till  the  days  of  their  accomplishment  had  arrivedi 
Were  the  Jews  to  be  merely  deprived  of  their  temple,  or  rf 
every  other  form  of  collective  worship?  Were  they  to  be 
simply  destitute  of  a  domestic  government;  or  were  they  to  be 
deprived  of  citizenship  and  community  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  ?  Read  the  prophecy  by  the  light  of  history,  and  all  is 
clear,  consistent  and  convincing.  Then  let  us  apply  this  role 
to  the  promise  made  to  Peter.  A  power  claiming  to  isec&i 
from  him  is  seen  existing  from  age  to  age,  in  the  midst  of 
Christianity,  subject  to  none  of  the  variations,  vicissitude^ 
and  interruptions  of  every  temporal  dominion.  It  forms  the 
only  clue  which,  unravelled  and  unbroken,  winds  through 
every  century,  and  holds  together  the  elements  of  sacred  ixA 
profane  history.  For,  while  petty  dynasties  rise  and  cUssolv* 
around  it,  the  chronicler  can  only  fix  the  epochs  of  their  cozd* 
mencement,  their  events,  and  termination,  by  referring  them 
to  the  unfailing  succession  of  its  rulers.  Nor  does  this  pe^'  : 
petuity  result  from  a  blind  homage  paid  to  their  authoritf* 
Again  and  again  their  patrimony  is  usurped  by  the  foreigneiip  j 
their  capital  is  sacked  by  the  invader,  their  See  is  laid  inashjBS  i 
hj  the  barbarian;  they  are  kept  for  generations  in  exile  bf  ^ 
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liheir  own  turbdent  subjects;  tbej  are  cast  into  bonds,  they 
Are  bereft  of  life, — allj  in  abort,  befaJla  tbem,  wbicb  puts  an  end 
^  mortal  dynasties  and  buman  principalitiea.  But  an  unknown 
flrigourseems  toatiimate  tbis  race  of  sacred  princes ;  and  tbough 
other  bisboprics  maj  be  swept  from  tbe  face  of  the  eartbi 
liere  Pontiff  succeeds  to  Pontiff,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle ;  tbe 
tebupter  for  their  election  is  now  held  in  a  distant  prov'mce  of 
Italy,  then  in  France  or  in  Germany ;  still  a  successor  is  duly 
elected  and  received  by  all ;  and  every  attempt  to  break  their 
ieseent  is  rendered  vain  and  abortive. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  establishment  exercises  an  important 
influence  over  the  civili^atioQ,  the  culturei  and  tbe  happiness 
if  men.     With  the  virtues  of  its  suooessive  members,  tbose  of 
me  entire  earth  seem  to  expand  into  bloom ;  with  tbe  rare  but 
influential  immorality  of  some  among  tbem,  tbe  whole  Chris^ 
'tian  world  seems  to  sympathise  and  to  languish;  the  whole 
^de  of  human  virtue  rises  and  folia,  flows  and  ebbs,  only  by 
their  increase  or  wane*     But  its  influence  goes  farther  stilJ. 
The  fate  of  all  religion  seems  interlaced  with  its  destiny  j  for 
centuries  this  may  be  said  nowhere  to  exist,  except  in  its  con- 
iiexion  and  dependence ;  no  pastors  but  what  receive  their 
jurisdiction  from  it;  no  preachers  but  profess  to  have  there 
Wilt  their  doctrines ;  no  faithful,  but  hope  for  salvation  from 
king'  joined  to  its  communion.     \¥hatever  is  brilliant  in  re- 
ligion, seems  only  to  be  a  reflection  of  its  light;  forms  and 
ceremonies,  canons  and  laws,  symbols  of  faith,  and  terms  of 
communion — all  are  derived  thenee  with  implicit  obedience. 
My  brethren,  a  system  for  so  many  centuries  thus  closely 
interwoven  with  Christianity,  and  regulating  its  very  existence, 
'toaot  be  a  mere  accidental  modification;  it  must  be  either 
•a  integrant  part  of  its  scheme,  or  it  must  have  existed  thus 
hmg  la  its  despite.  It  is  either  an  important  organ,  necessary 
b  its  vital  functions,  and  vigorously  acting  to  the  farthest 
ttremities  of  tbe  frame,  yea,  its  very  core  and  heart;  or  it  is 
monstrous  concretion,  wbich  hath  become  deeply  seated, 
I,  m  it  were,  inrooted,  and  it  ejcerts  an  unnatural  aii4moi;\>vd 
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influence  through  the  body.     Do  you  wish  to  consider  it  in 
the  latter  sense?     Then  see  what  difficulties  you  incur. 

First,  you  break  in  pieces,  yea,  utterly  crush  to  dust  all  the 
most  beautiful  wonders  of  Christianity.     The  submission  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  will  to  the  teaching  of  faith,  the  anchorage 
which  hope  giveth  in  another  world,  the  bonds  of  religiout 
charity  and  affection  between  persons  of  the  most  yarioas  dis- 
positions ;  the  attachment  under  every  extremity  to  the  great 
maxims  of  religion,  all  the  learning  of  doctors,  all  the  oon- 
stancy  of  martyrs,  all  the  self-deyotion  of  pastors,  all  thift 
makes  Christianity  something  holier,  nobler,  diyiner,  than 
what  earth  or  man  had  before  produced;  all  these  existed  no- 
where for  ages,  save  in  communion  with  this  usurped  authori^, 
as  you  suppose  it,  and  gloried  in  paying  it  deference  andsiqh 
porting  it,  and  bearing  testimony  to  it.     You  then  proclaim 
that  they  may  be  testimonies  to  monstrous  finlsehood  and 
deceit;  you  deprive  them  consequently  of  all  efficacy  in  proof; 
and  you  must  therefore  seek  elsewhere  for  the  most  touduiQf 
and  most  beautiful  evidences  of  Christianity. 

Secondly,  you  must  account  for  the  regular  unbroken  sup- 
port which  it  received  from  the  providence  of  Grod.    For  ths 
fate  of  human  institutions  is  to  grow,  to  flourish,  and  to 
wither:  to  be  raised  with  labour,  to  stand  for  a  while,  then 
cnmible  for  ever.    Never  was  dynasty,  never  was  kingdom 
prolonged  for  half  its  duration,  never  was  the  most  &Yonred 
design  of  Grod  carried  triumphantly  through  such  varied 
vicissitudes.     Nay,  its  lot  seemed  that  of  the  just — ^tribulation 
appeared  sent  to  try  and  chasten,  and  not  to  overthrow.   Tet 
are  we  to  suppose  that  this  extraordinary  exertion  of  Provi* 
dence  was  all  in  favour  of  an  antichristian  usurpation,  whicb 
was  misleading  men  and  ruining  the  cause  of  Grod? 

Lastly,  you  must  account  how  the  Almighty  uniformly 
made  use  of  this  dreadful  apostacy  as  the  only  means  in  hi# 
hand  to  preserve  and  disseminate  his  religion.  As  the  only 
means  to  preserve  it :  for,  during  the  lapse  of  so  many  centurietff 
not  a  single  heresy — I  speak  of  such  as  Protestants  themselves 
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XQUSt  cali  hj  tkat  name — was  condemned,  cnished^  and  eradi« 
eated,  except  b^  its  meaDB,  and  tkrc>ii|^li  its  decrees:  Arianfly 
Macedonians,    Eutjciuans,    Nestcjriani,    Pelag-tans,    and    a 
thousand  more,  were  anatljeinatised  hy  the  Popes  i  and  thus 
alone  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  kept  pure^  and   its 
faith   unimpaired    by   their   errors.     Councils   were  called, 
canons  framed  only  under  their  names  uid  authority;  and 
thufl  the  morals  of  the  faithful  were  imprOTed  and  preserved. 
As  the  only  means  to  disseminate  it:  for  all  portions  of  the 
ear^y  which  have  been  converted  to  Christiaiiity  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  owe  the  benefit  to  the  Holy  See*  Scotland, 
Ireland,  England,  Germany,  Denmark,  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Livonia,  were  converted,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  centuriesi 
by  missionaries  sent  from  Rome.     The  East  and  West  Indies 
are  under  the  same  obligation:  they  may  be  said  to  know 
nothing  of  Christianity,  except  as  the  faith  of  the  Horoan 
Churchi  to  which  they  bow  with  submission.    And  I  will  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  while  there  is  hardly  a 
country  under  the  globe  wbere  the  sovereign  pontiff  has  not 
many  subjects,  no  other  Church,  as  I  have  before  shown,  can 
boast  of  the  power  of  conversion  to  any  extent  or  with  any 
durability.    Now,  at  the  very  time  that  you  must  suppose  this 
antichristian  system  to  have  been  employed  by  God,  as  his  only 
instrument   in   preserving   and   disseminating    Christianity, 
observe  that  it  publicly  boasted  and  referred  to  those  very 
circumstances  as  a  proof  that  it  was  the  rock  whereon  Christi- 
anity was  founded  J — the  representative  of  the  only  authority 
whereon  it  was  to  he  received  as  coming  from  God.     And 
would  he  not  have  been  counteDancing  to  the  utmost,  so 
horrible  an  untruth  and  deceit,  if  you  admit  this  hypothesis? 
You  will  not  tell  me  that  God  knows  how  to  bring  good  out 
of  evil,  and  can  make  use  of  the  worst  agents  j  and  that  it 
matters  not  if  the  gospel  is  preached  even  out  of  contentiont 
so  that  it  be  preached.*     Such  means  are  lus  extraordinary 
resources,  they  cannot  be  the  ordinary  course  of  his  pro?i 
•  Phil  I  17. 
I  4 
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dence.  I  can  conceive  him  sending  a  Sennacherib  or  a  Na- 
buchodonosor,  to  convert  his  people,  and  purify  them  b^ 
chastisement:  but  I  cannot^  without  blaspheming  his  goodness, 
imagine  him  giving  such  for  their  ordinary  rulers,  and  en* 
trusting  to  them  habituallj  and  for  ages,  the  protection  of  hii 
inheritance  and  of  his  worship.  I  can  imagine  a  Balaam,  who 
came  to  curse,  forced  against  his  will  to  bring  blessings  iqion 
the  people  of  God,  and  prophesy  the  rising  of  the  star  from 
Jacob ;  but  I  cannot  admit,  without  outraging  his  8anoti^,that 
the  prophets,  from  Samuel  to  Malachi,  might  have  been  ft 
series  of  so  many  Balaams,  dragged  against  their  will  to  in- 
struct a  nation,  whom  they  should  have  surpassed  in  wicked- 
ness. Nor  could  St  Paul  have  imagined  all  the  apostles  and 
teachers  of  the  gospel  for  ages,  publishing  its  doctrines  only 
through  a  spirit  of  contention.  Yet  this  is  the  parallel  case, 
and  such  are  the  difficulties  you  incur,  by  supposing  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  Holy  See  has  existed  in  Christianity,  in 
despite  of  the  ordinances  of  God. 

But  admit  it  to  have  been  given  in  Peter;  and  all  is  con- 
sistent; all  is  marvellous;  all  is  beautiful.  We  trace  through 
every  age  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise;  we  account  for  hoir 
it  has  stood  the  shock  of  so  many  convulsions ;  how  it  has  risen 
unsubdued  from  under  so  many  billows;  how  it  has  shaken 
off  the  mortality  which  gathers  upon  every  sublunary  establish- 
ment, and  been  the  rock  to  which  the  parts  of  the  vast  edifice 
have  been  cemented,  so  as  to  have  grown  up  into  one  holy  build- 
ing, and  which  has  preserved  them  unshaken  from  age  to  age 

And  it  is,  indeed,  my  brethren,  an  institution  whose  snh* 
limity  is  worthy  of  God.  To  see  religion  thus  become  ao 
object  over  which  earth  and  its  changes  have  no  control; 
that  scorns  the  boundaries,  which  man's  ingenuity  or  naturo^ 
bolder  hand  has  traced,  to  intercept  all  communication  between 
man  and  man;  which  can  make  its  decrees  respected  and 
obeyed  by  nations  who  never  heard  the  Roman  name  and  con* 
guests,  save  in  connexion  with  its  truths;  which  can  give  » 
common  interest,  a  bond  o£  \ove,tjo  ^eo^^  o^xXva  most  different 
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speecbj  and  hoe,  and  feature, — this  isj  indeed,  the  idea  which 
we  sibouldDatiiTallyhaYe  formed  of  a  religion  coming  from  Him 
whose  are  the  ends  of  tiie  earth.  What  a  thotight,  that  when^ 
on  the  ootmng  festival  of  Easter,  the  sovereign  Pontiff  shall 
stretch  forth  his  hand  and  bless  his  entire  ^oek,  that  blessing 
will  fly  over  seas  and  oceans,  and  reach  climea  to  which  the 
sun  win  not  yet  have  risen,  and  fall  as  a  dew  on  Churches 
which  wiU  not  receive  tidings  of  that  day  till  long  after  the 
buds  which  are  now  swelling  on  the  trees,  shall  have  seared 
and  faUen  into  their  autumnal  gravel 

It  is  painful  to  turn  irom  these  consoling  thoughts,  to  meet 
the  objections  which  prejudice  or  ignorance  may  make  to  this 
view  of  the  Papal  power.  But  I  know  that  some  may 
here  wish  to  step  in,  and  remind  me  of  the  volumes  that 
have  been  written  on  the  crimes  and  iniquities  of  Popes. 
I  shall  be  told  that  for  ages  they  were  but  a  worldly-minded 
race  of  men,  only  graaping  at  earthly  power,  and  trying  to 
tear  crowns  from  the  heads  of  sovereigns; — eager  to  grapple 
with  all  temporal  dominion,  and  become  at  once  the  civil  rulers, 
and  the  spiritual  masters,  of  the  world.  In  reply,  I  would  first 
observe,  that  whatever  maj  be  the  impressions  of  any  individual 
regarding  the  character  of  some,  or  many,  of  the  Eonmn 
PontiflEs,  he  has  no  right  to  apply  them  as  a  teat  for  explaining 
the  words  of  Christ,  or  for  judging  of  the  existence  of  an  in- 
stitution. Many  holders  of  the  Jewish  high-priesthood  dis- 
graced their  station,  from  HeH  to  Caiaphas,and  yet  was  not  the 
holiness  of  that  state  thereby  lessened,  nor  its  divine  constitu- 
tion; nor  did  our  Saviour,  or  St  Paul,  teach,  that  worship  and 
reverence  were  not  to  be  shown  it.  We  know  that  even  among 
the  apofitles  there  was  one  capable  of  betraying  his  master, — 
ol  thus  coEimitting  the  foulest  deed  which  the  sun  ever  beheld: 
and  yet  does  not  that  impair  the  character  of  the  apostleship. 
And,  in  like  manner,  might  we  say,  that  if  those  PontifiTs  who 
have  disgraced  their  station,  were  summed  up,  they  would  not 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  those  whose  virtues  have  been  an 
honour  to   Christianity^  as  the   traitor  3\ida&   ^ic^e%  \^  ^^ 
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apostolic  bodj.  If,  therefare,  the  apostles  df^nity  w&s  Dot 
impaireil,  or  their  jurkdictian  lessened^  by  tkat  circumstance, 
I  ask  whether  this  institution  should  be  judged  by  the  crrniei 
of  some  amoDg  its  possessors? 

But  on  this  subject  there  is  a  mass  of  deception  or  deli 
constantly  repeated,  such  as  if  laid  open  would  astonish 
seeing  how  they  had  been  led  into  such  gross  misapprehension. 
In  the  £rst  place,  it  is  customary  to  bind  together  the  private, 
individual  character  of  Poatiffsi  and  their  public  conduct;  and 
^et  there  is  a  distinction  necessary  to  be  kept  between  them, 
as  I  observed  at  the  commencement  of  this  discourse.  Our 
Saviour,  in  giving  them  such  power,  gave  them  a  means  of 
great  evil  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  good;  yet  did  not,  at  the 
same  timei  deprive  them  of  individual  responsihility — he  left 
them  in  possession  of  their  own  free  willj  in  a  position  the  most 
dangerous  to  which  humanity  could  be  exposed. 

This  supposes  the  possibility  of  a  certain  number  be- 
ing unworthy  of  their  station;  and  that  such  has  been  the 
catei  no  one  will  deny ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  number  of 
instances,  there  is  more  misrepresentation  than  could  be  found 
in  any  other  part  of  history.  With  regard  to  the  Pontiffs  of 
the  first  ages,  no  man  wiU  gainsay  that  they  were  all  worthy  of 
what  they  have  received, — a  place  in  the  calendar  of  saints.  Of 
the  Pontiffs  of  the  later  ages,  in  like  manner,  it  has  been 
acknowledged,  not  only  by  Catholic,  but  by  Protestant  writers,* 
not  in  former  times,  but  very  lately,  that  since  the  change  of 
religion  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  by  the  Reformation^  nothing 
could  be  more  exemplary,  or  more  worthy  of  their  station,  than 
,  the  conduct  of  all  those  who  have  filled  the  chair  of  St  Peter. 
The  only  part,  then,  of  history,  from  which  such  objections 
canhe  drawn,  is  in  those  centuries  which  are  commonly  called  the 
middle  ages.  Now,  persons  who  profess  to  pass  judgment  on 
this  period  of  history,  are,  in  general,  totally  unacquainted 
rwith  its  spirit;  and  without  being  competent  to  judge,  by  their 
le  atandardf  of  measures  then  pursued,  but  judging  c 

*  Ai  hj  Ranke,  ia  hie  Hiitory  of  the  Popes. 
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Pke  no  less  peculiar  and  oarrower  views  of  their  own  tune, 

inany  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  Popes^  as  heing  directed  bj 

nothing  hut  a  desire  of  temporal  aggrandizement,  and  worldly 

imperial  swaj«     Bui  into  this  chaos  and  confusioni  in  which 

prejudice  had  plunged  the  history  of  those  timesi  a  bright 

light  is  beginning  to  penetrate,  and  it  comes  from  such  a 

<}uarter,  as  will  not  easily  give  rise  to  Buspicion.    Within  the 

kst  ten  years  a  succession  of  works  has  been  appearing  on  the 

Continent,  in  which  the  characters  of  the  Popes  of  the  middle 

ages,  have  been  not  only  vindicated,  but  placed  in  the  mosi 

beautiful  and  magnificent  point  of  view.     And  I  thank  God, 

^at  they  are,  as  I  just  said,  from  a  quarter  which  cannot  be 

suspected — everyone  of  the  works  to  which  I  allude,  being  the 

jroduction  of  a  Protestant*     We  have  had  within  these  few 

fears,  several  livesj  or  vindications  of  the  Pontiff,  who  has 

been  considered  the  embodying  type  of  that  thirst  for  aggran- 

<llietnent  which  is  attributed  to  the  Popes  of  the  middle  ages. 

1  speak  of  Gregory  VIL,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 

Ilildebrand.     In  a  large  voluminous  work,  published  a  few 

je^rs  ago  by  Voigt,  and  approved  of  by  the  most  eminent  his- 

tomns  of  modem  Germany,  we  have  the  life  of  that  Pontiff 

^rawn  up  from  contemporaneous  documents,  from  his  own 

despondence,  and  the   evidence  of  both  his  friends  and 

aiies.  Tlie  result  is — ^and  I  wish  I  could  give  you  the  words 

<fthe  author — that  if  the  historian  abstract  himself  from  mere 

petty  prejudices  and  national  feelings,  and  look  on  the  charac- 

^r  of  that  Pontiff  from  a  higher  gromid,  he  must  pronounce 

liiffiaman  of  most  upright  mind,  of  a  moat  perfect  disinterest- 

*<iness,  and  of  the  purest  zeal ;  one,  who  acted  in  every  inst^mce 

iw«t  fis  his  position  called  upon  him  to  act,  and  made  use  of  no 

laeanfi,  save  what  he  was  authorised  to  use.     In  this  he  is  fol- 

Wdb J  others,  who  speak  of  him  with  an  enthusiasm  which 

ilCirhnlic  could  not  have  exceeded;  and  of  one,  it  has  been 

jdjthat  he  cannot  speak  of  that  Pontiff  without  rapture.* 

thorn,  Ludeti,  Leo,  Milller,  anil  niiiny  other  ProtcsUml  wnleti'; 
^m  il«st«iioD5  T  bo|je  to  find  a  Itelier  opportunity  to  give  Rt  \cn2^\.\\. 
^H  agMi  reader  hiiSf  3wee  thh  dismune  was  cJeUverytl,  Wen  fstiabVefli 
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We  Lave  had^  too^  within  ike  last  two  yeara,  another  most  in* 
terestmg  work,  a  life  of  Innocent  III.,  one  of  tlie  most  abused 
in  the  whole  line  of  Papal  succession,  written  by  Hurter^  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Protestant  Chitrch  of  Germany.  He  again  has 
coolly  examined  all  the  allegations  which  have  been  brought 
against  him;  he  has  based  his  studies  entirely  on  the  monu- 
ments of  the  age ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  he  comes,  is^ 
that  not  only  is  his  character  beyond  reproach,  but  that  it  is 
an  object  of  unqualified  admiration.  And  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  feeling  of  this  work,  I  will  reaxi  you  two  extracts, 
applicable  to  my  subj  ect  in  general.  Thus  writes  our  autli  on — 
**  Such  an  immediate  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  for  the 
securing  the  highest  weal  of  the  commnnity,  must  the  Chris- 
tian of  these  times,  the  ecclesiastic,  aad  still  more,  he  who 
atood  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  Church,  have  considered  him 
who  was  its  head.  Every  worldly  dignity  worka  only  for  the 
good  of  an  earthly  life,  for  a  passing  object;  the  Church 
alone  for  the  salvatioii  of  all  men,  for  an  object  of  endless 
duration.  If  worldly  power  is  from  God,  it  is  not  »o  in  the 
senscj  and  in  the  measure,  and  in  the  defmitlveness  in  which 
the  highest  spiritual  power  of  those  B^e&  was;  whose  origin, 
development,  extent  and  influence,  (independently  of  all  dog- 
matical formulas)  form  the  most  remarkable  appearance  in  the 
world's  history/'* 

In  another  passage  he  thus  speaks  r^-"  Let  us  look  forward 
and  backward^om  ani^  period j  upon  the  times,  and  see  how 
the  institution  of  the  papacy  has  outlasted  all  the  other  insti- 
tutions of  Europe;  bow  it  has  seen  all  other  states  rise  and 
perish ;  how,  in  the  endless  changes  of  human  power,  it  alone 
invariable,  has  preserved  and  maintained  the  same  spirit;  can 
we  be  surprised,  if  many  look  upon  it  as  the  rock  which  raifles 
itself  unshaken  above  the  stormy  waves  of  time  ?"t 

to  study  the  character  of  this  great  Pope,  by  the  interesting  Ufe  of  him 
lately  published  hy  Mr  Bow  den. 

*  Hurter  G«schichte  Pabet  [oaocensK  III,  uad  Bemar  Zei tgenosftcoj 
Hamtt.  1834,  vol  i,  p.  59.  ^ 

f  Ibt  p.  79.  ■ 
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I     But  to  conclude  this  subject,  I  trust,  that  bj  degrees,  what 
Bb  doing  abroad  may  be  better  known  among  us ;  and  wlien  we 
begin  to  contemplate  those  ages  in  the  eame  true  spirit  aa  our 
continental  neighbours,  we  shall  diseover  manj  misstatementa 
(lelatiYe  to  persons  who  ore  most  deserving  of  our  respect  and 
jldmLration^  even  independent  of  religion*     And  consequently 
tbe  objections  brought  against  the  divine  authority  of  the 
l^pal  supremacy  from  individual  examplesj  will  be  very  muck 
diminished.     I  have   thus  endeavoured  to  give  you  a  sum* 
mary  view  of  the  arguments  whereon  we  rest  the  supremacy  of 
the  successors  of  St  Peter,     You  Eave  seen  what  is  the  ground 
on  which  we  base  it ;  clear  texts  of  Scripture,  interpreted,  I 
am  sure  without  violence,  but  simply  by  their  own  construc- 
tion, and  by  reference  to  other  passages  in  God's  holy  word. 
ITott  have  seen  how  this  institution  has  been  transmitted  and 
vaintained  through  a  succession  of  ages  and  of  pontiffs,  until 
I  ife  reach  the  one  who  at  present  occupies  the  chair  of  St  Peter. 
The  sympathies  of  his  immedia.te  predecessors  have  been 
particularly  alive  to  this  portion  of  their  flock,  and  the  very 
CBurch  in  which  we  stand,*  bears  testimony  to  what  the  Holy 
&e  has  felt  and  thought  in  your  regard.     I  allude  particularly 
lo  that  venerable  High  Priest  of  God,  who,  of  all  others, 
iOcempli^ed  in  himself  the  indestructible  tenure  of  his  dignity; 
toftsmuch  as  the  mighty  Emperor,  who  endeavoured  to  destroy 
^  in  hia  person,  yielded  to  the  fate  of  worldly  things,  while 
to  again  rose,  and  sat  in  peaceful  possession  of  the  throne  of 
m  ancestors.     He,  Pius  VIL,  testified  his  afl:ection  for  tbis 
^ry  flock,  by  presenting  to  this  Church,  when  first  erect- 
Id,  the  splendid  service  of  Church  plate^  which  is  yet  here 
JfeiJerved.     I  was  in  Rome  at  the  time ;  and  I  remember 
^ell  an  expression  which  he  used,  when  some  remonstrated 
tith  him  for  parting  with  the  most  valuable  sacred  vessels  in 
lis  possession:  his  answer  was,  "The  Catholics  of  England 
Bserve  the  best  thing  that  I  can  give  them,**     And  from  this 
eliBg  of  paternal  affection,  he  who  now  sits  in  thai  cW\t 

*  St  Mary '6,  Moorfield*. 
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has  not  degenerated.     Of  him  it  may  be  said,  that  neyer  did 
any  man  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  prosperity  more  un- 
harmed.    Raised,  successiyely  and  rapidly,  from  the  humble 
and  mortified  retirement  of  the  cloister,  to  be  first  a  prince^ 
and  then  the  ruler,  of  the  Church,  he  has  changed  nought 
of  the  simple  habits,  the  cheerful  piety,  and  the  una£Fected 
cordiality,  which  characterised  him  there.  To  the  triple  coronet 
which  surrounds  his  brow,  has  been  indeed  added  a  thorny  crown, 
in  the  political  turbulence  of  his  own  dominions,  and  the  spdi* 
ating  and  disobedient  acts  of  some  of  his  spiritual  proYinces. 
But  from  these  painful  topics,  he  can  turn  with  consolation,  to 
view  the  daily  advances  of  our  holy  religion,  in  this  and  other 
distant  countries,  and  the  constant  increase  of  his  children, 
where  not  many  years  ago,  his  title  could  scarce  have  been 
whispered  without  danger.     And  the  name  which  he  bears  ii 
one  of  bright  omen  for  us.     Twice  has  it  been  the  source  ci 
grateful  recollection  to  Catholic  England.     It  was  the  first 
Gregory  who  sent  Augustine  and  his  companions  to  conTert 
our  ancestors  to  the  faith;  and  when  a  giddy  spirit  of  error 
threatened  to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  work,  the  13th  of  the 
name  stood  in  the  breach,  supplied  the  means  of  education  to 
our  clergy,  and  cherished  in  his  bosom  the  little  spark,  whicb 
is  now  once  more  breaking  into  a  beautiful  flame.     It  is  from 
the  very  house  of  the  great  Gregory,  and  of  his  disciples,  Att- 
gustine  and  Justus,*  that  the  present  Pontiff  came  forth  to 
rule  the  Church,  animated  with  the  same  zeal,  and  attached 
to  the  same  cause.     Oh  !  may  the  same  results  attend  his 
desires ;  may  he  live  to  see  all  the  sheep,  which  are  not  of 
his  flock,  joined  unto  it,  that  there  may  be  only  one  flock  and 
one  shepherd;  that  when  Jesus  Christ,  "the  prince  of  pastors,* 
whose  vicar  he  is,  shall  appear,  we  may  all  "  receive  a  noTe^ 
fading  crown  of  glory ."f 

*  The  Church  and  Monastery  of  St  Gregory,  on  the  Coelian  HiD,  po** 
sessed  by  the  Camaldolese  Monks,  were  the  house  of  that  Pontiff;  9oi 
on  the  portico  of  the  Church  is  an  inscription,  recording,  that  thence  weal^  | 
forth  the  first  Apostles  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.    In  this  house,  the  present  '■ 
Pope  lived  many  years,  till  cxedUd  ^  c»x^\rA. 
/  i  Pet.  V.  4.  . 
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'*  Our  fathers  adored  on  this  mountam$  button  sat/t/mi  Jerusalem  is 
the  place  where  men  should  adore.** 

Such,  my  brethren,  was  the  question  wtiich  divided  meu, 
and  men  who  believed  in  only  one  God,  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour*s  mission ;  and  precisely  similar  is  the  questioa  which 
may  be  said  to  divide  us  now.  There  &re  some  of  ua  who  say, 
that  only  we  tread  the  true  path  of  salvation — that  only 
wliere  we  adore^  is  true  sacrifice  offered  to  the  living  God ; 
mnd  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  who  reply,  *^  this  is  the 
^pTaee  where  our  fathers  have  worshipped — this  is  the  religion 
hich  we  have  been  taught  by  our  ancestors ;  why,  therefore, 
ould  we  be  expected  to  abandon  it^  on  account  ofthe  claims  of 
other,  and  a  more  exclusive  system?"  Happy  would  it  be 
>T  us,  if,  like  the  Samaritan  woman  in  this  day's  gospel,  we 
ad  near  us  One  to  whom  we  could  refer  all  our  diBputes,  to  whose 
judgment  we  should  all  submissively  bowl  Happy  should  we 
J€,  could  we,  in  the  presence  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  visible 
ikmongst  us,  examine  our  respective  claims  to  be  con- 
lidered  the  true  Church  of  Christ;  and  that  we  could  be 
lure,  through  His  personal  decision,  that  the  conclusions  we 
eome  to,  are  such  as  God  hath  sanctioiied!  ' 

But,  unfortunately  I  may  say  for  us,  although  no  doubt  in 
the  decrees  of  eternal  Providence,  most  righteously,  it  is  Dot 
iven  us  to  have  such  an  absolute  and  final  award  pronounced 
1  our  differences;  and  hence  it  is  our  duty,  with  ail  re- 
{ard  to  charity,  to  bring  forward  our  respective  claims — 
and  more  especially  is  thii  our  duty,  who  feel  sure  that  we 
'est  them,  on  the  most  solemn,  on  the  most  dignified,  and  the 
foost  highly  sanctioned  ground:  if  so  haply,  we  may  bring  to 
me  conclusion,  the  endless  disputes  touching  religion,  which 
Lve  too  lon^  dirtded  iis^  and  those  who  have  gone  beWe  m& 
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stoma  of  dift  CwsJuiijr  Aygfiip  gggMiCug  tke  mleof^kli. 
1  Iittve  caeed  u  jon  tiie  gimuMh  on  iriddi  we  base  it 
— die  auiJuiriLiT  diat  ii^  of  GodTs  vnaring^  ward;  so 
dut  w  niHi  aoEaerPB  bamd  is  niMnfc  to  tlie  tirfiiiniiir, 
aad  to  €bej  tke  wichunty,  of  a  power  wiuck  we  are 
cuttvIuBtOy  lus  Deem  cMaaaBica.  ay  Qbn.  Bafc^  ha-Ting 
cfztendcd    mw    wniyetL    iti  iii^K    so    mmnj    lectmrei,   and 

tkns  anmed,  tke  aKgeBBiii  aay  kvie  ksi  mmdwbai  of 
tiieir  §emtf  I  pnpoacy  Wfac  fwtniiig'  oo  Snndaj  next  imonA 
eew  mad  more  ieiport— i  tope^*  tkb  eYenin^  to  lecapitn- 
late  the  ajj^uiiils  wln^  I  kave  ipread  oTer  so  maj 
soccesaiTe  diicamiea»  thai  ao  tlieir  atrei^th  maj  be 
more  eoodenaedlj'  and  eoBDpectly  prtwcd  iqioii..  jour  con- 
sideration. 

I  need  not  state  to  joa  again  the  great  and  importiDt 
difference  between  ns  and  nMMe  modem  creeds;  that 
difBerence  of  iHiieli  an  eminent  Ki^isb  diTimq^  the  one 
who  perhaps  has  written  most  strongly,  in  fsiYOur  d 
the  protestant  role,  obserresy  that  ^the  whole  of  modern 
religion  may  be  said  to  differ  essentially  on  this  one  point 
— ^what  is  the  groundwork  whereon  £uth  is  to  be  built? ''1 
I  rehearsed  to  you  in  my  preliminary  discourses,  the 
respective  opinions  of  the  two  relijg^ons;  and  I  fully  de- 
veloped the  principle  of  the  CathoUc  rule  of  &itli^  con* 
sisting  in  the  belief  that  there  was  constituted  by  God,  s 
compact  body,  or  society  of  teachers,  whom  He  pro- 
mised always  to  assist,  so  as  to  instruct,  through  them» 
till  the  end  of  time.  The  conclusion  was,  that  the 
Church,  or  organized  society  which  He  had  made  the^ 
positary  of  His  truth,  should  not  be  liable  to  the  snudlest 
error. 

This  Catholic  doctrine  I  propounded  to  you,  and  plaoed  in 
•  The  Bltnod  ^>\c\\bx\%\..  \  Leslie. 
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opposition  to  that  principle  of  faith,  which  constitutes  each 
individual  the  judge  for  himself  of  what  he  nmst  helieve; 
which,  putting  the  sacred  volume  of  God's  inspired  word  into 
his  hand,  tells  him,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  discover,  and  when 
discovered,  to  believe,  that  which  may  seem  there  to  have 
been  taught.  Now,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  truest  and  , 
best  proof  of  any  hypotbeaia,  simply  considered  as  such,  ii 
to  ascertain  that  it  answers  every  part  of  the  difficulty  which  | 
it  is  intended  to  meet.  For  it  is  with  it,  as  with  the  solution  of 
a  problem,  where,  if  the  result  answer  to  all  the  data  or  sup- 
positions it  contains,  and  answer  so,  that  on  trying  one  por- 
tion by  another,  all  are  found  to  agree  together,  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  solution  is  correct.  It  is  only  on  this  principle,  that 
the  best  grounded  and  most  universally  adopted  theories  of 
philosophy  are  based ;  it  is  on  such  reasoning  as  this,  that  the 
whole  system  of  the  hea^vens,  according  to  the  Newtonian  phi- 
losophy, can  be  said  to  depend.  We  can  have  no  means  of 
arriving  at  an  intuitive  or  direct  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
or  construction  of  things;  but  where  we  find  that  laws  hypo- 
thetical ly  laid,  uniformly  correspond  with  all  phenomena,  and 
leave  nothing  vague,  but  on  the  contrary,  satisfactorily  ac- 
count for  all  their  parts,  such  a  result  is  the  strongest  proof 
that  the  system  devised  accords  exactly  with  the  truth  of 
things* 

It  is  on  this  form  of  argumentation  that  I  have  endeavoured  , 
to  proceed.     First  of  all,  I  considered  the  outward  form  and 
inward  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  which  he 
confided  Kis  religion,  as  a  state  foreshown,  constituted,  and 
actually   existing.     As   a   state   foreshown;  inasmuch  as  I 
explained  to  you,  how  God  had  ever  worked  in  a  certain 
course  or  order  of  providence  for  the  preservation  of  truth 
^^0ng  mankind;  how  a  certain  provision  was  made  of  old, 
^Bereby  doctrines  and  hopes  revealed  to  mankind,  but  lost 
to  most  of  the  world,  in  the  corruption  which  ensued,  were  pre- 
served; in  the  constitu  tion  of  a  certain  establishment  dedicatedta 
that  purpose.  J  showed j^oii  tJjat  this  system  was  mer  el'j  tgxir&^vife 
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of  that  which  was  to  cciiiie ;  that  all  the  figures,  all  the  imager j 
and  reaaoniog,  and  the  very  phrases  which  applied  to  it,  were 
also  applied  to  that  which  has  succeeded  it,  as  though  this 
were  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  perfectiDg,  and  fulfilling 
thereof.  I  endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  explain  how  it 
was  the  natural  order  of  God's  providence  that  the  course  once 
commenced  should  go  on  in  a  perseyering  ordinance,  until  the 
-end;  and  how,  although  we  might  expect  a  more  perfect 
development,  and  brighter  manifestationa,  it  would  he  expect- 
ing a  violation  of  Hii  plan  of  action  among  meiSj  if  we  antici- 
pated any  sudden  change,  or  complete  interruption,  in  that 
course  which  He  had  once  commenced. 

I  then  showed  you  how,  of  old,  there  was  a  clear  indication 
of  some  future  means  for  the  preservation  of  truth,  and  that  a 
really  efficacious  provision  j  its  necessary  tendency  being  to 
perfect  that  of  the  former  state,  and  therefore  not  merely  to 
remove,  but  to  exclude  and  prevent  error.  This  forms  one 
portion  of  the  data  given  for  constructing  our  sy%*.em;  and 
necessarily,  whatever  is  built  up  as  the  Church  of  God,  must 
be  such  as  to  fit  exactly  this  basement  presented  in  the  oi 
law. 

^  We  come,  then,  to  the  New  Testament:  all  that  can  be  re- 
quired to  frame  this  superstructure  is  there,  again  and  again 
described.  We  find,  precisely,  forms  of  expressions  used 
through  these  descriptioo^  which  lead  us  to  construct  in  our 
minds  a  perfectly  corresponding  system,  so  as  to  prove,  that 
what  is  there  established  ia  really  the  fulfilment  of  former  ex- 
^1  pectations.  The  same  imag'ery  is  preserved,  the  very  promises 
are  made  which  seem  necessary  to  fulfil  what  had  been  fore- 
shown in  the  figurative  dispensation.  The  harmony  which 
reigned  between  the  two  counterparts  upon  the  Catholic  sys- 
tem was  manifest,  for  die  Catholic  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
pages  in  the  New  Testament  alone  brought  them  into  accord- 
;^ance  with  those  wliich  had  before  alluded  to  the  provisions 
til  ere  in  to  be  made ;  and  thus  formed  the  only  interpretative 
link  between  the  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment*     And  this  har- 
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mony    between  the  two  systems  gives  us  a  second  Element 
towards  the  resolution  of  the  problem  in  hand,. 

Examining,  thcn>  more  minutelji  the  constitution  of  this 
new  relig'ioii  or  Churchj  no  longer  simplj  with  reference  to 
that  which  we  might  expect  to  find  it,  but  in  its  own  internal 
iind  essential  constitution  as  appointed  by  our  blessed  Saviour, 
We  analyzed  a  aeries  of  texts;  notj  I  belie ve^  contenting  our^ 
selves  with  vague  assertions,  but  decomposing  theio^  when 
necessary,  into  words  and  phrases^  and  testing  these  by 
other  passages  on  which  there  could  bo  no  doubt.  The  result 
waa,  that  Christ  did  institute  a  governed  society,  or  body, 
compactly  and  completely  formed,  which  has  within  itself 
unity,  antl,  composed  of  all  the  constitutive  elements  of  a  social 
hody,  possesses  within  itself  authority  and  power,  and  recognises 
persons  appointed  for  the  exercise  thereof.  We  found  it,  too, 
empowered  and  commissioned  to  collect  under  its  sway,  the  en- 
tire humfln  race ;  and  what  is  far  more  worth,  in  it  our  blessed 
Redeemer  promised  so  unfailingly  to  teach,  until  the  end  of  time, 
and  80  efficaciously  to  assist,  that  whatsoever  doctrines  He 
hid  delivered  to  the  apostles  and  their  successors,  should 
endure  and  be  preserved  in  it  until  the  final  dissolution  of 
created  things.  Here  tjien,  we  have  several  new  conditions, 
or  requisites,  that  must  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  Christ'a 
kingdom,  or  in  the  form  of  his  Church, 

In  the  next  place,  we  found  that  there  was  a  promise 
of  a  power  to  diffuse  the  Gospel ;  that  a  charge  was  given 
of  preaching  the  truths  of  Christ  to  all  nations  and  king- 
doms that  know  not  His  name,  to  all  who  sit  in  dark-  ^ 
iiess  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  And  therefore,  to  the 
Church  was  given  the  power  or  faculty  of  carrying  that  com- 
miasion  into  execution,^ — it  was  to  be  the  chosen  instrument  of 
God  in  spreading  the  Gospel  of  Christ  over  the  earth* 

In  fincj  descending  into  some  particularsof  its  constitution, 
we  examined,  last  evening,  the  provision  which  Christ,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  made  for  the  preservation  of  Mmt^  \ — 
V  mstJtutin^  the  only  muajis  whereby  this  q^uuliV^  \u  aix^  ^od^ 
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body  bould  be  preserved — a  centre  of  unity,  a  single  paint 
towards  which  all  this  system  might  turn;  by  giving 
to  the  whole  a  firm  bftsis>  or  foundation,  whereon  to 
rest;  by  appointing  an  authoritative  government  to  control 
all  its  parts,  •*  m 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  that  Church  which  we  had  to 
discover, — such  were  the  data  to  be  verified  s  and  no  system  can 
be  the  tnie  religion  of  Christ,  which  does  not  exactly  fill  up 
all  that  I  have  sketched  out,  and  answer  all  these  conditions; 
— which  does  not  present  a  perfect  correspondence  with  every 
one  of  these  elements  of  demonstration-  Now,  I  can  hardly 
think  it  necessary  to  go  into  proof  to  show  how  every  one  of 
these  coaditlons,  required  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  we  have  a 
right  to  believe,  exists  among  us,  I  say,  I  can  hardly  think 
it  necessary;  because  I  am  sure  that  any  one  inclined  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  the  form  of  argument  which  I  have  par- 
sued,  and,  more  parti ciilarly,  any  one  who  may  have  been 
cautioning  hia  mind  against  being  led  away  by  tliis  outliac 
which  I  have  drawn,  of  what  we  discovered  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  Gospels,  regarding  the  constitution  of  Christ's 
Church,  if  he  was  not  at  mj  former  discourses,  will  sospect^ 
that,  instead  of  giving  now  the  picture  which  w©  there  dis- 
corered,  I  have  been  only  propounding  the  system  of  Church 
government  and  authority  which  we  maintain.  For,  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Catholic  doctrines 
on  this  head,  not  to  see  the  exact  uniformity  and  correspon- 
dence of  parts  between  it  and  what  I  have  here  thrown  to- 
gether- 

If  it  was  foreshown  of  old,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  was 
ihe  form  of  a  kingdom  or  government — that  in  the  priesthood' 
.  there  was  to  be  authority — that  the  Church  should  have  such 
'  a  saving  power,  such  a  certainty  of  decision,  as  that  all  its 
members  were  to  be  necessarily  taught  of  God,  and  that  all 
within  its  pale  were  to  be  peeuliarly  under  his  protection ;  most 
assuredly  it  is  only  the  Catholic  Church  which  holds  such  a 
system,  which  professes  such  a  plan  of  Church  Government,  ba 
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caD  exactly  embody  all  and  every  od^  of  these  images  aUd  types. 
In  like  maoner,  if  it  be  said,  that  in  the  New  Testameiit  we 
shall  find  the  fulfilment  of  this  figure,  by  the  institution  of  this 
authoritative  system,  it  is  certain  that  no  Church  pretends 
even  to  the  possession  of  these  rights,  or  professes  to  be  so 
eonstituted,  except  the  Catholic  Church.  Agaiuj  you  can 
want  no  farther  details,  to  show  that  there  is  a  power  in  this 
Church  to  promulgate  Christianity ;  for,  I  flatter  myself,  I 
liave  sufficiently  demonstrated,  that,  comparatively,  or,  if  I  ,' 
may  so  speak,  absolutely,  every  attempt  made  by  other  reli- 
gions has  proved  a  failure;  that,  however  bright  their  hopes 
at  £rst,  in  every  instance,  where  time  baa  been  given  for  full 
trial  to  be  made,  they  have  ultimately  failed;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  in  ancient  times  were  Churches  founded, 
which  now  have  an  existence  requiring  no  foreign  aid,  but, 
tinise  the  great  secession  from  the  Church,  the  Gospel  has 
been  effectually  preached  in  the  east  aod  the  west,  and  reli' 
gioua  communities  have  been  established,  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  long,  unwearied  persecution,  and  of  abandonment, 
neglect,  and  want. 

In  this  manner,  I  endeavoured,  step  by  step,  to  follow  the 
different  classes  of  proofs,  and  show,  by  a  certain  simple  and 
inductive  system,  how  aptly  and  completely  that  form  of 
Church  Government — that  groundwork  of  faith  which  we 
hold — combines  and  comprehends  them  all.  I  thus  showed 
you  this  correspondence  of  parts  from  the  first  announcement 
to  the  last  institution,  from  prophecy  to  its  latest  falfiiment^ 
as  laid  down  in  God*s  infallible  word. 

But  then,  my  brethren,  we  have  examined  also,  although 
not  in  the  same  detail,  that  antagonist  system,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  which  bases  faith  on  a  totally  different  principle-  In  my 
second  discourse  I  entered  fully  into  the  natural  and  internal 
dlfiiculties  which  seemed  to  embarrass  it.  I  endeavoured 
to  show  you,  that,  Instead  of  its  proof  starting  essentially 
^^^id  logically,  from  an  admitted  principle,  and  iheB  %Qvt\^ 
^^kadually  forw&rd  through  propositions  succeasw^iV^  ^^tcvoyi- 
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stratedN^ill  it  dosed  in  tbe  fiill  development  of  its  principle^  or 
rule  of  CSsLith,  there  are  breaks  and  chasms  to  be  leaped  over, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  which  had  been  pre- 
viously laid  down;  that  there  were  such  innumerable  contra- 
dictions, difficulties,  and  impracticable  conditions,  inherent  in 
its  very  scheme,  as  are  sufficient  to  prove  it  not  to  be  the 
rule  of  faith  intended  b j  Christ,  to  guide  the  multitude  of  man- 
kind, unto  His  truths.  But  I  did  not  submit  it  to  the  sam* 
process  of  reasoning,  or  the  same  minute  inquiry,  as  the  other. 
We  do  not  ground  our  religion,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
on  the  exclusion  of  other  systems,  but  on  its  own  essential 
proofs  and  arguments ;  and  therefore,  I  conceived  the  true  way 
of  proceeding  to  consist,  in  simply  establishing  our  own  £utk — 
demonstrating  that  it  was  the  only  one  established  by  Christ— 
and  thereby  leaving  you  to  conclude  the  impossibility  of  any 
other's  standing  in  competition.  But  it  may  have  appeared 
to  some,  that  I  have  shrunk  from  discussing,  in  the  same  form 
of  argument,  the  rule  of.  faith  proposed  by  those  who  think 
not  with  us.  I  therefore  propose  to  try,  this  evening,  how 
far  it  will  stand  the  same  tests ;  recapitulating,  first,  for  that 
purpose,  some  of  the  points  on  which  I  before  touched  in  its 
regard. 

I  remarked  that,  whereas  in  the  old  law  we  had  an  express 
provision  made  for  a  written  code,  yet  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant doctrines  known  to  the  Jews,  and  by  our  Saviour 
found  among  them,  were  not  contained  in  that  volume,  bat 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition.  I  showed  this  to  be  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Word  of  God 
Incarnate  and  sufPering  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state,  and  of  regeneration.  These  ob* 
servations  tended  to  show,  how  strong  must  be  the  evidence 
which  alone  could  establish  a  teaching  by  a  written  code^  to 
the  exclusion  of  divine  traditions. 

But  allow  me  to  ask,  where  are  any  of  those  characteristics 
which  I  have  already  described  as  exactly  preserved  in  the 
Catholic  s:if8tem^     ^liete  V&  \\i«  <io«A>C\\.\]^<c»i  ^i^kln^^m 
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to  he  continued  in  a  visible  aocietj  of  men — visible  ev0a  as  the 
former  was,  through  external  characteristics  ?  Where  is  the 
slightest  shadow  of  an  institution  corresponding  to  prophecy  ? 
of  something  which  may  he  considered  its  perfection,  by  pre- 
Berring  men  from  error  ?  Where  is  the  security,  in  the  protes- 
tant  rule,  for  the  perpetuity  of  Christ  a  kingdom,  so  often 
clearly  foretold  in  the  prophets?  For  its  system  supposes,  or 
rather  assumes,  the  possibility  of  the  entire  fabric  which  our 
Saviour  had  raised,  being  reduced  to  ruins.  Thus,  if  we  ap- 
ply the  test  of  p^ist  dispensations,  we  cannot  find  their  prophe- 
cies and  symbols,  fulfilled  and  realised  in  the  supposed  Church 
of  Christ. 

But  let  us  see  what  was  the  precise  appointment  made  by  our 
Saviour;   and  here  It  becomes  my  duty  to  examine  those  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  authority  of  which  it 
is  asserted  that  the  Scripture  was  to  be  the  i*ule  of  faith  in  the 
New  law — not  only  so,  but  its  exclusive  rule,  such  as  at  once 
necessarily  renders  not  merely  useless,  but  absolutely  false, 
^uy  system  that  supposes  an  infallible  authority*     It  must  he 
observed,  that  the  line  of  argument  pursued  in  supporting  the 
C^athoHc  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  rule  of  faith,  is  necessa- 
**iiy  such  as  to  exclude  every  other  ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
Catholic  interpretation  of  those  texts  which  establish  Church 
Authority  and  promise   the   effectual   and  eternal  assistance 
of  the  Holy    Ghost,    and   of  our   blessed    Saviour,  therein 
teaching,  necessarily  supposes  that  men  are  implicitly  to  learn 
Crom  that  Church,  in  which  alone  is  a  security,  on  earth,  against 
"the  possibility  of  error.     You  must  overthrow  all  those  express 
declarations  and  promises,  at  least,  before  you  can  establish 
"t-he  all -sufficiency  of  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  system  does  not  in  the  least 
^exclude  the  Scriptures  j  it  admits  them  in  their  fullest  author- 
ity j  it  allows  that  whatever  is  therein  revealed  is  necessarily 
true;  it  holds  that  the  foundation,  or  root,  of  all  doctrines  u 
to  be  virtually  discovered  in  them.    Thus,  therefore,  the  Catlk^^ 
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.\  lie  mle^Bannot  be  impugned  bj  any  text  that  hMs  short  of  a 
denial  of  our  system:  so  long  as  nothing  can  be  alleged  to 
/  /  the  extent,  that  Scriptnre  aione  is  the  rule  to  be  foUowed,  oar 
argoments  in  favour  of  Church  authority  are  not  impugned ; 
because,  that  it  is  a  rule  of  faith  we  admit  to  its  fullest  extents 
/,  But  they  who  hold  it  as  the  only  rule,  exclude  Church  au- 
thority; consequently  their  texts  must  be  so  strong  in  h,rovar 
of  that  only  rule,  as  to  oyertbrow  all  those  that  have  been 
urged  in  favour  of  Church  authority,  and  to  compel  us  in  spite 
of  the  minute  reasoning  employed  to  discover  their  meaning, 
to  reject  them,  or  render  them  compatible  with  the  exdu- 
sive  sufficiency  of  Scripture. 

Now,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  that  I  am  not  overlooldog 
anything  on  this  head,  I  have  carefully  perused  treatises  by 
learned  Protestant  divines  on  this  subject,  so  the  better  to 
see  on  what  grounds  they  base  the  doctrine,  that  the  written' 
word  of  God  is  the  only  rule  of  faith.  I  have  been  astonished,  en 
opening  one,  and  reading  that  portion  which  relates  to  the  all 
^  sufficiency  of  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  morals  to  find 
T^  the  author,  after  simply  summing  up  the  proofs  for  its  inspira- 
tion, proceed  to  say,  that  it  contains  a  full  knowledge  of  all  that 
**  is  necessary  for  man,  because  it  teaches  the  unity  of  Grod  in 
Trinity,  and  that  Christ  came  on  earth  and  died  for  mankind^ 
and  likewise  instructs  us  on  the  way  of  repentance,  a  future 
state,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  :  and  conclude,  that, 
therefore.  Scripture  was  the  sufficient  and  only  rule  of  fedth  and 
morals.*  Now,  I  would  ask,  what  is  the  connexion  between  the 
consequence  and  its  proof  ?  The  Scripture  teaches  all  these 
doctrines,  therefore  there  is  no  other  doctrine  necessary  to  be 
learnt.  This  is  the  very  question  under  discussion,  and  is  as- 
sumed without  proof — a  form  of  argument  which  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  deprecate.  For,this  reasoningtakes  for  granted 
. '  that  those  given  doctrines  which  are  laid  down  explicitly  in 
Scripture,  are  all  that  need  be  known,  and  this  forms  precisely 
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great  difference  between  us.^    There  is  in  it,  too,  a  savour 
of  strong  presumption  ;  because  it  first  of  all  pretends  to  settle 
irhat  measure  of  faitli  God  might  exact,  and  so  dexiide  that  the 
'  chosen  measure,  that  is,  what  is  clearlj  found  iu  Scripture, 
must  he  suflBcient.  Now,  God  is  master  of  his  own  institutions, 
and  may   have    deemed  it    fTttifig-   to    put  the  humility  and 
faith  of  his  people  to  the  trial  of  submission,  and  may  have 
htchosen  points  of  apparently  minor  importance  for  the  subject 
of  his  trial ;  nor  can  we  lay  down^  from  any  reasoning  of  our 
own,  what  ai^e  sufficient  truths  for  salvation.     We  must  be 
content  to  take  the  system  as  it  has  been  framed  by  God,  not 
as  it  might  appear  to  suit  our  ideas  of  propriety. 
I      The  question,  then,  being  in  its  nature  one  of  arbitrarj  , 

jfcstitutionj  is  one  exclusively  of  positive  proof:  and  1  would  1 

Esk  any  sober  and  serious  protestant,  if  he  can  possibly  eon-  ^  '•'"''^i 
Eiider  sueh  argumentation  as  this  a  sufficient  ground  to  satisfy 
'  himself,  that  God  appointed  the  Scripture,  the  New  Testament, 
in  the  first  place,  to  be  written,  and,  secondiy,  to  be  read  by 
«ill  men;  and  thirdly,  that  he  pledged  himself  that,  in  spite  of 
'  ike  errors  and  frailties  of  the  human  mind,  all  men  should  be 
t&ble  to  arrive    at   truth  by   its    means,     Uulesa   he  can  be 
B&tisfied  that,  in  reasoning  such  as  1  have  stated,  all  these  pro- 
positions are  included  and  demonstrated, — unless  he  is  satis  - 
led  that  they  are  so  included  and  demonstrated,  as  at  once 

The  redaction  of  tliie  nrgumctit  to  logical  forniSt  will  »t  once  show  its 
woaknesa  and  insafticifincy*  Mr  Horne^ti  thesix  or  propositioi],  is  that 
Scripturd  alone  contains  all  that  ia  necemary  lor  fkiith,  bjhI  h'la  argument 
reduced  to  syllogism  in  lliia.  "The  Scripture  coataioa  the  doctrin«a  of  the 
Trinity,  repenttincej&c;  now  tlicsoare  all  thedoctrineaTiGCeMary  for  faith; 
therefore,  the  Scripture  contains  all  such  doctrineB."  Who  doea  not  aee 
that  the  second,  ox  mirior  proposition,  contain*  the  entire  question  between 
v^  yet  of  tliisi  no  proof  is  brought,  but  it  i»  n^^^umed*  And,  doubtless,  if 
itiy  on«  asked  the  propouoder  of  such  an  argMtnenb  on  what  g^rounds  he 
proved  the«c doctrines  auiScient  forsalv'atioo,  hU  answer  must  be  ;"^becau8e 
tbey  alone  are  clearly  lairl  down  in  Scripture.*'  I  say  must  he,  because  hi* 
principle  prevents  bit  allowing  any  doctrines  on  any  other  ground.  But 
tbenittch  an  answer  at  once  i*how«  that  the  entire  argwrnent  moves  in  a 
^cioui  circle,  1.  '*  The  Scripture  is  all-aufficiyut  because  it  contains  all 
doctrine*  necessary  to  be  belieired.''  2.  "  The  doctrines  ao  assumed  arp 
^  that  are  necessary  to  be  helie7e4^  becaute  they  alone  aid  tob&^ovxn^Vu 
Script  u/^,  ** 
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of  tliat  which  was  to  come ;  that  all  the  figures,  all  the  imagferj 
and  reasDning,  and  the  very  phrases  which  applied  to  it,  were 
also  applied  to  that  which  has  succeeded  it,  as  though  this 
were  to  be  nothiDg  more  than  the  perfecting,  and  fulfilling 
thereof*  I  endeavoured,  at  the  eame  time,  to  explain  how  it 
was  the  natural  order  of  God^s  providence  that  the  course  once 
commenced  should  go  on  in  a  persevering  ordinance,  until  the 
and;  and  how,  although  we  might  expect  a  more  perfect 
deyelopment,  aad  hrighter  manifestations,  it  would  be  expect- 
ing a  violation  of  His  plan  of  action  among  men,  if  we  antici- 
pated any  sudden  change,  or  complete  interruption,  in  that 
course  which  He  had  once  commenced- 

I  then  showed  you  how,  of  old,  there  was  a  clear  indication 
of  some  future  means  for  the  preservation  of  truth,  and  that  a 
really  efficacious  proTiaioa ;  its  necessary  tendency  being  to 
perfect  that  of  the  former  state,  and  therefore  not  merely  to 
remove,  hut  to  exclude  and  prevent  error.  This  forms  one 
portioa  of  the  data  given  for  constructiBg  our  s^.em;  and 
Beeessarily,  whatever  is  huilt  up  as  the  Church  of  God»  must 
he  such  as  to  fit  exactly  this  basement  presented  in  the  ol< 
law. 

,  We  come,  then,  to  the  New  Testament:  all  that  can  be  re- 
quired to  frame  this  superetrticture  is  there,  again  and  again 
described.  We  find,  precisely,  forms  of  expressions  used 
through  these  descriptions  which  lead  us  to  construct  in  our 
minda  a  perfectly  corresponding  system,  so  as  to  prove,  tliat 
what  is  there  established  is  really  the  fulfilment  of  former  ex - 
peotations.  The  same  imagery  is  preserved,  the  very  promises 
are  made  which  seem  necessary  to  fulfil  what  had  been  fore- 
shown in  the  figurative  dispensation.  The  harmony  which 
ruigned  between  the  two  counterparts  upon  the  Catholic  sya- 
tem  was  manifest,  for  the  Catholic  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
eag^s  in  the  New  Testament  alone  brought  them  into  accord- 
^ance  with  those  -which  had  before  alluded  to  the  provisions 
tlierein  to  be  made ;  and  thus  formed  the  only  interpretative 
link  between  the  prophecy  aad  its  fulfilment.     And  this  bar- 
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iftemal  life/*  These  words  sound  to  mo  like  auy  thing  but 
fipprobatiOQ  of  the  principle.  I  would  almost  venture  to 
assert,  that,  throughout  the  gospels,  the  verb  here  usedlj  when 
applied  out  of  a  question,*  is  only  expressive  of  ao  ungrounded 
opinion;  in  other  words,  that  wherever  any  doctrine  or  pro- 
position is  referred  to  the  opinions  or  thinkings  of  any  one^ 
the  expression  implies  disapprobation*  For  instance:— "And 
when  you  are  praying,  speak  not  much  as  the  heathens.  For 
iheif  ^ink  that  in  their  much  speaking  they  may  be  heard.^-lf  i 
**  Whosoever  hath  not,  that  also  which  fie  think&th  he  hathj^ 
shall  be  taken  away  from  hini."|:  But  Jesus  spoke  of  his 
death  j  and  the^  thought  that  he  spoke  of  the  repose  of  sleep,"  § 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  our  Saviourj  or  the  evangelists, 
wish  to  mark  the  correctness  of  the  opinion,  they  use  the  verb 
to  know*  Tlius:^ — ^"  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles 
lord  it  over  them/*|  "  When  the  branch  is  tender,  and  the 
leaves  come  forth,  ^e  knt/w  that  the  summer  is  nigh.^H  *'  Yfi 
know  J  that  after  two  days  shall  be  the  pasch-"**  "  Rebuking 
them  he  suffered  them  not  to  speak,  for  thei/  knew  that  he  was 
Christ,  "ff  "  Fe  A'noM?  whence  I  am."4:J:  This  invariable  con- 
sistency of  expression,  when  the  opinion  is  approved  or  dis- 
approved, seems  to  me  to  leave  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
our  Redeemer  did  not  approve  of  that  almost  superstitious 
feeling  of  the  Jews,  renewed  in  our  times,  that  the  possession  of 
ibhe  word  of  God  alone  is  sufficient  to  save*  "  In  them  ye  think 
that  ye  have  everlasting  lifel "  Our  Lord  thus  appeals  to  the 
Scriptures,  simply  as  to  an  admitted  ground,  by  an  argument 
adhominem,  as  the  schools  term  it;  that  is,  he  even  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  excessive  confidence  which  the  Jews  placed  in 
their  possession  of  an  inspired  work,  and  appeals  to  that  very 
feeling  to  form  the  groundwork  of  his  evidences 

♦  A*  "who  think  yt^  will  tfais  child  be?"   Lwkc  i.  06,  &c      In  sydi 
pti&tM)ges»  no  particular  opinion  is  referred  to. 

i  Mill,  vi,  7.  t  L<i-  ^J'i'  l"^- 

I  (Jo.  X)].  Ii3.  comfmru  Luk€  xii,  51.  xiii.  2,  4,  &o. 

I  1  Mat,  XV-  J5,  cump.  Mar.  x,  42.  fl  \\u  sx/v,  ;I2»  j 

}  •*  lb,  x*vu  a.  tt  Lu.  iv.  41,  XX  Jo-  vii.  2l^     *    I 
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body  hould  be  preserved — a  centre  of  unity,  a  single  poiut 
towards  which  all  this  system  miglit  turn;  by  giving' 
to  tke  wliole  a  firm  basig,  or  foundatioi!,  whereon  to 
rest;  by  appointing  au  authoritative  government  to  control 
all  its  parts. 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  that  Church  which  we  had  to 
discoverj — such  were  the  data  to  be  verified  i  and  no  system  cao 
be  the  true  religion  of  Christ,  which  does  not  exactly  fill  up 
aU  that  I  have  sketched  out,  and  answer  all  these  conditions; 
— which  docs  not  present  a  perfect  correspondence  with  every 
one  of  these  elements  of  demonstration*  Now,  I  can  hardly 
think  it  necessary  to  go  into  proof  to  show  how  every  one  of 
these  conditions,  required  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  we  have  a 
right  to  believe,  exists  among  us.  I  say,  I  can  hardly  think 
it  necessary;  because  I  am  sure  that  any  one  inclined  to  he 
on  his  guard  against  the  form  of  argument  which  I  have  pur- 
sued, and,  more  particularly,  any  on©  who  may  have  been 
cantioning  his  mind  against  being  led  away  by  this  outline 
which  I  have  drawn,  of  what  we  discovered  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  Gospels,  regarding  the  constitution  of  Christ's 
Church,  if  he  was  not  at  my  former  discourses,  will  suspect, 
that,  instead  of  giving  now  the  picture  which  w©  there  dis- 
covered, I  have  been  only  propounding  the  system  of  Church 
government  and  authority  which  we  maintain*  For,  it  is  im* 
possible  for  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Catholic  doctrines 
on  this  head,  not  to  see  the  exact  uniformity  and  correspon- 
dence of  parts  between  it  and  what  I  have  here  thrown  to- 
gether. 

If  it  was  foreshown  of  old,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  was  in 
the  form  of  a  kingdom  or  government' — that  in  the  priesthood 
there  was  to  be  authority — that  the  Church  should  have  such 
a  saving  power,  such  a  certainty  of  decision,  as  that  all  its 
members  were  to  be  necessarily  taught  of  God,  and  that  all 
within  its  pale  were  to  be  peculiarly  under  his  protection ;  most 
assuredly  it  is  only  the  Catholic  Church  which  holds  such  a 
njsiemf  wMch  professes  such  a  plan  of  Church  Government,  as 
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can  exactly  embody  all  and  every  on^  of  these  images  aid  types. 
In  like  manner,  if  it  be  said,  that  in  tbe  New  Testament  we 
shall  find  the  fulfilment  of  this  figure*  by  the  iustitntion  of  this 
authoritative  system,  it  is  certain  that  no  Church  pretends 
even  to  the  possession  of  these  rights,  or  professes  to  he  so 
constituted^  except  the  Catholic  Church-  Again,  you  can 
want  no  farther  details,  to  show  that  there  is  a  power  in  this 
Church  to  promulgate  Christianity;  for,  I  flatter  myself,  I 
have  sufficiently  demonstrated,  thatj  comparatively,  or,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  absolutely,  every  attempt  made  by  other  reli- 
gions has  proved  a  failure;  that,  however  bright  their  hopes 
at  £rst,  in  every  instance,  where  time  has  been  given  for  full 
trial  to  be  made,  they  have  ultimately  failed;  while,  on  the 
other  hand^  not  only  in  ancient  times  were  Churches  founded, 
which  now  have  an  existence  requiring  no  foreign  aid,  hut, 
since  the  great  secession  from  the  Church,  the  Gospel  has 
been  eiectually  preached  in  the  east  and  the  west,  and  reli' 
gious  communities  have  been  established,  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  long>  imwearied  persecution,  and  of  abandonment, 
neglect,  and  want. 

In  this  manner,  I  endeavoured,  step  by  step,  to  follow  the 
different  classes  of  proofs,  and  show,  by  a  certain  simple  and 
inductive  system,  how  aptly  and  completely  that  form  of 
Churck  Government — that  groundwork  of  faith  which  we 

\  hold — combines  and  comprehends  them  all.  I  thus  showed 
you  this  correspondence  of  parts  from  the  first  announcement 
to  the  last  institution,  from  prophecy  to  its  latest  fulfilment, 
as  laid  down  in  God's  infallible  word* 

But  then,  my  brethren,  we  have  examined  also,  although 
not  in  the  same  detail,  tliat  antagonist  system,  if  I  may  so  call 

[  It,  which  bases  faith  on  a  totally  different  principle.  In  my 
second  discourse  I  entered  fully  into  the  natural  and  internal 
difficulties  which  seemed  to  embarrass  it.  I  endeavoured 
to  show  youj  that,  instead  of  its  proof  starting  essentially 
and  logically,  from  an  admitted  principle,  and  then  going 
gradually  forward  through  propositions  succ^m^^V^  ^<sH\wi^ 
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for  reproof,  and  for  iiistr action,  or  not  rather  that  they  are/ir^- 
^to5^ and  useful?  And  does  not  the  Catholic  say  precisely  the 
same?  Do  not  we  teach,  that  the  Scripture  is  mostprofitable^ 
mosfc  useful^  and  most  conducive  to  every  thing  good:  that  it 
should  be  studied  and  practised  as  the  guide  and  rule  of  our 
lives?  But  is  there  not  a  wide  difference  between  asserting  a 
book  to  be  profitable  for  these  purposes,  and  considering  it 
exclusively  sufficient?  Even  if  that  sufficiency  had  been  stated, 
it  would  not  have  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ,  seeing  it  only 
referred  to  the  Old  Testament. 

4.  Again,  it  is  manifest  that  St  Paul,  when  here  speaking 
of  the  Scriptures,  does  not  teach  that  they  should  be  indivi- 
dually read  and  used  by  all  the  faithful,  but  speaks  only  of  their 
use  for  the  pastors  of  the  Church.  For  observe,  that  the  pur- 
poses for  which  he  pronounces  Scripture  profitable,  are  ex- 
clusively the  functions  of  the  ministry,  and  not  those  of  the 
hearers,  and  learners,  and  subjects,  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
He  says,  "  it  is  profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  cop* 
rection,  for  instruction,  in  righteousness."  Timothy  is  warned 
to  hold  fast  the  doctrines  which  St  Paul  had  taught  him,  first 
knowing  of  whom  he  had  learnt  them,  that  is,  on  the  authority 
of  the  apostles.  The  second  ground  suggested  is,  that  of  the  Old 
Testament  bearing  testimony  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  Then  he 
is  told  to  remember,  besides,  that  this  Scripture  is  profitable  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  correcting,  reproving,  and  in- 
structing. These  are  manifestly  all  heads,  not  of  indiridoal 
conviction,  but  essentially  appertaining  to  the  ministry,  or 
priesthood;  and  if  any  thing  can  thence  be  deduced  regarding 
the  use  of  the  Scripture,  it  can  only  be  that  pastors  should  be 
familiar  with  them,  and  know  how  to  use  them  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  their  flocks. 

5.  But,  for  what  end  is  Scripture  to  be  so  used?  Is  itfe^ 
the  building  up  of  a  complete  system  of  faith  even  in  the 
minister  of  God  ?  Most  certainly  not;  the  profitableness  of 
God's  word  is  simply  tViat  b^  iVv^  teaching,  the  reproving,  an^ 

correcting,  thence  dray?n,  "\\i^  miwi  q>1  ^^^  twbj^  V'i  ^tCectr  I 
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Jujmished  in  eeer^ good  work*'     Whether,  therefore,  by  the 

maa  of  G(m3j  job  understaod  each  Chrktian,  or  with  greater 
probahiJity,  the  minister  of  God,*  it  19  the  fulfilment  by  him  of 
the  moral  law,  not  the  constractioa  of  systematic  faith,  which 
has  to  be  attained  by  the  pro&tahle  use  of  the  Bible.  Surely 
these  multiplied  consideratioos  are  sufficient  to  disprove  the 
application  made  of  this  passage,  to  show  that  Scripture  ex- 
clusively is  a  rule  of  faith,  and  that  for  every  individual.  Then, 
too,  contrast  with  it  the  proofs  whieh  \  drew  from  the  very 
epistles  of  St  Paul  to  Timothy,  in  favour  of  traditional  teach-- 
ing  ;f  throw  them  into  balance  with  the  considerations  which 
I  have  proposed,  aad  then  see  what  weight  will  be  found  in 
the  naked  words  of  this  text,  and  the  unproved  consequences 
Mrhich  are  from  it  drawn. 

An  argument  is  sometimes  drawn  from  another  passage* 

Jn  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  we  read;  "These  (the 

Berceans)  were  more  noble  than  ttiose  of  Thessalonica,  in 

thai  they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mindr  And 

[searched  the  Scripture  daily^  whether  those  things  were  so/'J 

Such  is  the  authorized  Anglican  version  of  the  text;  and  we 

are  triumphantly  asked,  is  not  this  a  clear  approbation  of  the 

protestant  method,  of  personally  investigating,  through  Scrip- 

tiu-e,  the  doctrines  taught. 

1,  But  first  I  must  protest  against  the  accuracy  of  the 
slation.  In  the  original  text,  as  well  as  in  the  most  an- 
ient versions,  it  is  simply  written,  **  they  were  nobler,  (or 


♦  This  term,  **  man  of  God,"  10  only  used  in  oucotber  place  in  the  How 
"estameat*  and  then  it  ta  addressed  by  St  Paul  to  Timotby  biroself. 
•*  But  tbou,  O  mm  of  God,  fly  tbese  things/'  1  Tim.  vi.  I  L  TbiB  con- 
bidoratinn  makes  it  probable,  tbat  **tbe  man  of  God'*  of  tbts  aeconci  flpietle, 
ift  Timothy  individually,  and  then  the  passage  will  itill  leas  bear  t!ie  ex- 
Hended  interprutation  given  to  it  by  Protectants.  But  sliould  it  be  deemed 
Aeceaanry  to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  pbriwe,  we  muat  go  to  the  Old 
Testament  for  its  explauatitm,  where  **  a  man  of  God"  is  invariably  onn 
««nt  by  God  as  hii  special  mitiister,  prophet,  or  commi««ioiier.  Conistilt 
Deut,  xxxiii,  I  j  Jos,  xiv.  0;  1  Kings  (Sam,)  ix.  7.  8  :  4  (I)  Kiog»  i, 
».13 ;  iv.  7-27  ;  2  Cbron.  viii.  14;  xi.  2,  he. 
f  See  Lecture  iv.  j)j).  }  24-127,  X  Acisx^u.  VV.. 
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body  hovld  be  preserved — a  centre  of  unitj)  a  single  poist 
towards  which  all  this  system  might  turn;  by  giving 
to  the  whole  a  firm  basis,  or  foundation,  whereon  to 
rest;  by  appointing  an  authoritative  government  to  control 
all  its  parts.  •* 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  that  Church  which  we  had  to 
discover, — such  were  the  data  to  be  verified ;  and  no  system  can 
be  the  true  religion  of  Christ,  which  does  not  e!uictly  fill  up 
all  that  I  have  sketched  out,  and  answer  all  these  conditions; 
—which  does  not  present  a  perfect  correspondence  with  every 
one  of  these  elements  of  demonstration.     Now,  I  can  hardly 
think  it  necessary  to  go  into  proof  to  show  how  every  one  of 
these  conditions,  required  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  we  have  a 
right  to  believe,  exists  among  us.     I  say,  I  can  hardly  think 
it  necessary;  because  I  am  sure  that  any  one  inclined  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  the  form  of  argument  which  I  have  par- 
sued,  and,  more  particularly,  any  one  who  may  have  been 
cautioning  his  mind  against  being  led  away  by  this  outline 
which  I  have  drawn,  of  what  we  discovered  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  Gospels,  regarding  the  constitution  of  Christ's 
Church,  if  he  was  not  at  my  former  discourses,  will  suspect, 
that,  instead  of  giving  now  the  picture  which  we  there  dis- 
covered, I  have  been  only  propounding  the  system  of  Church 
government  and  authority  which  we  maintain.     For,  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Catholic  doctrines 
on  this  head,  not  to  see  the  exact  uniformity  and  correspon- 
dence of  parts  between  it  and  what  I  have  here  thrown  to- 
gether. 

If  it  was  foreshown  of  old>  that  the  Church  of  Christ  was  in 
the  form  of  a  kingdom  or  government — ^that  in  the  priesthood 
there  was  to  be  authority — that  the  Church  should  have  such 
a  saving  power,  such  a  certainty  of  decision,  as  that  all  its 
miembers  were  to  be  necessarily  taught  of  God,  and  that  all  (j 
within  its  pale  were  to  be  peculiarly  under  his  protection; most 
ajgsaredly  it  is  only  the  Catholic  Church  which  holds  sucha 
system,  which  profesftes  aucYi  a^\aa<&  Oaas^Qiw^TOmfint,  9» 
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can  exactly  embody  all  and  every  on^  of  these  imagea  aftd  types. 
In  like  manner,  if  it  be  said,  that  in  the  New  Testament  we  ' 
shall  find  the  fulfilment  of  this  figure,  by  the  institution  of  this 
authoritative  system,  it  is  certain  that  no  Church  pretends 
even  to  the  possession  of  these  rights,  or  professes  to  be  bo 
constituted,  except  the  Catholic  Church.  Again,  you  can 
want  no  farther  details,  to  show  that  there  is  a  power  in  this 
Church  to  promulgate  Christianity ;  for,  I  flatter  myaelf,  I 
have  sufficiently  demonstrated,  that,  comparatively,  or,  if  I  i 
may  so  speak,  absolutely,  every  attempt  made  by  other  reli-  ' 
gions  has  proved  a  failure;  that,  however  bright  their  hopes 
at  £rst,  in  every  instance,  where  time  has  been  given  for  full 
trial  to  be  made,  they  have  ultimately  failed;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  oot  only  in  ancient  times  were  Churches  founded, 
which  now  have  an  existence  re<juiring  no  foreign  aid,  but, 
sinjse  the  great  secession  from  the  Church,  the  Gospel  has 
been  effectually  preached  in  the  east  and  the  west,  and  reli-* 
gloui  communities  have  been  established,  which  have  stood 
the  tast  of  long,  unwearied  persecutioo,  and  of  abandonment, 
neglect,  and  want 

In  this  manner,  I  endeavoured,  step  by  step,  to  follow  the 
different  classes  of  proofs,  and  show,  by  a  certain  simple  and 
inductive  system,  how  aptly  and  completely  that  form  of 
Chuxcli  Government^— that  groundwork  of  faith  which  we 
hold — combines  and  comprehends  them  all.  I  thus  showed 
you  this  correspondence  of  parts  from  the  first  announcement 
to  the  last  institution,  from  prophecy  to  its  latest  fulfilment, 
as  laid  down  in  God's  infallible  word. 

But  then,  mj  brethren,  we  have  examined  also,  although 
not  in  the  same  detail,  that  antagonist  system,  if  I  may  so  call 
it*  which  bases  faith  on  a  totally  different  principle.  In  my 
second  diacourse  I  entered  fully  into  the  natural  and  internal 
difficulties  which  seemed  to  embarrass  it-  I  endeavoured 
to  show  you,  that,  instead  of  its  proof  starting  essentially 
and  logically,  from  an  admitted  principle,  and  theik  g<3rta^ 
graduaUj  forward  through  propositions  succeasVveVy  ^«eB\a^- 
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strated^ill  it  closed  in  tl^e  full  developinent  of  its  principle^  or 
rule  of  fiedth,  there  are  breaks  and  chasms  to  be  leaped  oyer, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  which  had  been  pre- 
viously laid  down;  that  there  were  such  innumerable  contra- 
dictions, difficulties,  and  impracticable  conditions,  inherent  in 
its  very  scheme,  as  are  sufficient  to  prove  it  not  to  be  the 
rule  of  futh  intended  by  Christ,  to  guide  the  multitude  of  man- 
kind, unto  His  truths.  But  I  did  not  submit  it  to  the  samt 
process  of  reasoning,  or  the  same  minute  inquiry,  as  the  other. 
We  do  not  ground  our  religion,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
on  the  exclusion  of  other  systems,  but  on  its  own  essential 
proofs  and  arguments ;  and  therefore,  I  conceived  the  true  way 
of  proceeding  to  consist,  in  simply  establishing  our  own  £uth— 
demonstrating  that  it  was  the  only  one  established  by  Chris^- 
and  thereby  leaving  you  to  conclude  the  impossibility  of  any 
other's  standing  in  competition.  But  it  may  have  appeared 
to  some,  that  I  have  shrunk  from  discussing,  in  the  same  form 
of  argument,  the  rule  of.  faith  proposed  by  those  who  think 
not  with  us.  I  therefore  propose  to  try,  this  evening,  how 
far  it  will  stand  the  same  tests ;  recapitulating,  first,  for  that 
purpose,  some  of  the  points  on  which  I  before  touched  in  its 
regard. 

I  remarked  that,  whereas  in  the  old  law  we  had  an  express 
provision  made  for  a  written  code,  yet  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant doctrines  known  to  the  Jews,  and  by  our  Saviour 
found  among  them,  were  not  contained  in  that  volume,  bat 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition.  I  showed  this  to  be  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Word  of  God 
incarnate  and  suffering  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  the 
dxMstrine  of  a  future  state,  and  of  regeneration.  These  ob-  . 
servations  tended  to  show,  how  strong  must  be  the  evidence 
which  alone  could  establish  a  teaching  by  a  written  code»  to 
the  exclusion  of  divine  traditions. 

But  allow  me  to  ask,  where  are  any  of  those  characteristics 
which  I  have  already  described  as  exactly  preserved  in  the 
Catholic  ajstem^     VHiexe  \&  \!bL«  <iQTA>C\\.>iiCv^u^i^kin^2do^ 
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to  bo  continued  in  a  visible  society  of  men — viBible  evAi  as  tbe 
former  was,  through  external  characteristics  ?  Where  is  the 
alightest  shadow  of  an  institution  corresponding  to  prophecy  ? 
of  something  which  may  bo  considered  its  perfectioD,  by  pre- 
serving men  from  error  ?  Where  is  the  security,  in  the  protes- 
tant  rule,  for  the  perpetultj  of  Christ's  kingdom,  ao  often 
clearly  foretold  in  the  prophets?  For  its  system  supposes,  or 
ratJier  assumes,  the  possibility  of  the  entire  fabric  which  our 
Sayiour  had  raised,  being  reduced  to  ruins.  Tbas,  if  we  ap- 
ply the  test  of  past  dispensations,  we  cannot  find  their  prophe- 
cies and  symbols,  fulfilled  and  realized  in  the  supposed  Church 
of  Christ. 

But  let  us  see  what  was  the  precise  appointment  made  by  our 
Saviour;  and  here  it  becomes  ray  duty  to  examine  those  paa- 
sages  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  authority  of  which  it 
is  asserted  that  the  Scripture  was  to  be  the  rule  of  faith  in  the 
New  law — not  only  soj  but  its  exclusive  rtilct  such  as  at  once 
necessarily  renders  not  merely  useless,  but  absolutely  false, 
any  system  that  supposes  an  infallible  authority.  It  must  be 
observed,  that  the  line  of  argument  pursued  in  supporting  the 
Catholic  doctrine  on  the  suhject  of  the  rule  of  faith,  is  necessa- 
rily such  as  to  exclude  every  other  ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
Catholic  interpretation  of  those  texts  which  egtahlish  Church 
authority  and  promise  the  effectual  and  eternal  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  therein 
teaching,  necessarily  supposes  that  men  are  implicitly  to  learn 
from  that  Church,  in  which  alone  is  a  security,  on  earth,  against 
the  possihility  of  error*  You  must  overthrow  all  those  express 
declarations  and  promises,  at  least,  before  you  can  establish 
the  all-sufficiency  of  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faitb. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  system  does  not  in  the  least 
exclude  the  Scriptures ;  it  admits  tbem  in  their  fullest  author- 
ity;  it  allows  that  whatever  is  therein  revealed  is  necessarily 
true;  it  holds  that  the  foundation,  or  root,  of  all  doctrines  is 
to  be  virtually  discovered  i  n  them.     Thus,  therefore,  the  Caiba-  ^ 
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individual  must  judge  for  himself,  and   make  ouL  his  ow^H 
iyatem  of  faith;  now  dispersiou,  dissension,  and  Tariety,  ar^H 
necessarily  the  very  essence  of  a  Church  which  adopts  that 
principle^     And  this,  in  fact,    is  practifially   demonfittated* 
For  Leslie  acknowledges,  that  the  character,  nature,  and  prin- 
ciple of  private  judgment  is  to  produce  variety,  and  difference 
of  opinion,  and  even  civil  and  general  war-     Thus,  clearly, 
in  the  Catholic  Church  alone  doe§  the  principle  of  itnitif  exist. 
But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  character  of  holiness  P    Shall  1 
enter  into  a  comparison  of  the  doctrines  of  the  two  religions, 
to  show  which  is  the  most  conducive  to  that  attribute;  or 
shaU  I  compare  the  lives  of  most  eminent  men  in  our  re- 
spective Churches  P     This  ii  a  contrast  which  has  been  often 
made,  and  may  he  easily  repeated ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  thatj  avoiding  reference  to  the  present  day,  and 
selecting  the  leading  characters,  who  in  former  ages  have 
heen  distinguished  aa  the  public  representatives  of  the  two 
systems  of  belief,  it  has  hoen  made  not  certainly  to  our  dis- 
advantage, but  on  the  contrary,  with  a  complete  triumph  in 
our  favour .     But  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  this  topic,  aa  it 
would  lead  us  into  great  details^  and  some,  perhaps,  of  an  un- 
pleasant nature*     Once  more,  therefore,  I  stand   upon  the 
principle.     Our  principle  ia,  that  the  Church,  as  a  Church, 
can  never  he  immersed  in  vice,  in  wickedness,  or  idolatry, 
that  she  never  can  be  but  what  St  Paul  describes,  when  he 
speaks  of  her  as  the  spouse  of  the  Lamb,  as  a  chaste  virgin, 
without  spot  or  wrinkle-*     The  Catholic  Church  maintains 
that,  by  the  teaching  of  Christy  and  tlie  promised  protection 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  she  is  preserved  essentially  and  necessarily 
from  falling  into  a  state  of  error,  corruption,  or  vice.     The 
principle  of  Protestantism  not  only  supposes  the  contrary,  hut 
cannot  be  justified  without  it     It  is  only  on  the  ground  that-^ 
the  Church  has  not  been  always  holy,  that  she  has  been,  and,<^| 
consequently,  can  be,  plunged  into  the  most  disgraceful  idola- 
try and  wickedness, — it  is  only  on  this  ground  that  Prote**  ^j 
I  *  2  Cor.  xl.  9.     Epbesp  v.  27  ^| 
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tants  can  pretend  to  justify  their  separation,  and  the  foi^ma- 
tlon  of  a  new  religious  system.  Therefore,  the  Catholic 
principle  supposes  a  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  unfail- 
ing' holiness  m  the  Churchy  as  one  of  its  essential  (][uaUties; 
the  Protestant  assumes  the  destruction  of  that  holiness  as  the 
ground  of  its  jiistification.  * 

The  third  characteristic  is  Catholicity,  And  here^  indeed, 
we  have  the  advantage  of  the  name  itself.  It  may  be  said 
that  a  name  or  de  si  Ration  is  nothing — that  we  only  arrogate 
it  to  ourselves,  and  have  no  right  to  it;  and  consequently, 
that  we  are  only  grounding  our  clalrns  on  usurpation,  when 
we  consider  ourselves  the  Catholic  Church,  hecause  we  have 
that  name.  Now,  it  t«  vefy  remarkable,  how,  in  the  Church 
of  old,  this  title  was  prized  and  valued;  and  how  the  Fathers, 
when  proving  that  the  Catholic,  is  the  true  Church,  observe 
that  her  adversaries  wished  to  deprive  her  of  that  title,  but 
never  could  succeed.  They  disputed  her  right  to  it,  and  yet 
were  obliged  to  give  it  to  her.  lo  like  manner,  whoever 
considers  the  present  state  of  things,  must  acknowledge,  that 
it  would  be  as  impossible  to  root  ont  any  established  form  of 
speech,  as  to  make  men  cease  calling  us  Catholics-  They 
hare  added  the  word  "  Roman**  to  our  title ;  but  still,  the 
term  "^^  Catholic'*  cannot  be  separated  from  our  name.  At  the 
same  time,  no  other  Church  has  succeeded  in  getting  that 
title  for  itself.  In  several  late  works,  we  may  notice  the 
attempt  to  apeak  of  the  English  Church  as  *Hhe  Catholic 
Church;"  but  such  a  phrase  can  only  lead  readers  into  error, 
or  leave  them  in  perplexity.  To  show  the  strength  of  this 
position,  I  will  read  you  a  few  extracts  from  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church ;  and  you  will  hear  how  clearly  they  speak. 

In  the  first  century,  it  is  said  of  St  Poly  carp,  that  he  nsed 
constantly  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  members  **  of  the  whole 
Catholic  Church  diffiised  throughout  the  world.*"*  I  men- 
tion this,  merely  to  show,  how  early  the  name  was  assumed 
in  the  Church  of  Christ,  although  it  was  not  then  so  extended 

•  Eiiseb,  H*  K.  Lib,  iv.  c,  xv.  i 
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as  in  later  times.  Three  centuries  after,  St  Cyril,  one  of  the 
most  learned  Doctors  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  Patriarch  oi' 
Jerusalem,  telling  a  person  who  had  been  converted  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  persevere  and  keep  out  of  the  conventi- 
cles of  other  religions,  says* — '<  Should  you  come  into  a  city, 
do  not  enquire  merely  for  the  House  of  God,  for  so  heretics 
call  their  places  of  meeting:  nor  yet  ask  merely  for  the 
church;  but  say,  the  Catholic  church — ^for  this  is  the  proper 
name/'* 

St  Pacianus,  a  Father  of  the  Latin  Church,  uses  precisely 
the  same  argument: — <<  In  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  you  will 
say,  no  one  was  called  Catholic,  Be  it  so:  but  when  heresies 
afterwards  began,  and  under  different  names,  attempts  were 
made  to  disfigure  and  divide  our  holy  religion,  did  not  the 
Apostolic  people  require  a  name,  whereby  to  mark  their  unity; 
a  proper  appellation  to  distinguish  the  head?  Accidentally 
entering  a  populous  city,  where  are  Marcionites,  Novatians, 
and  others  who  call  themselves  Christians,  how  shall  I  dis* 
cover  where  my  own  people  meet,  unless  they  be  called  Cathh 
UcsP  I  may  not  know  the  origin  of  the  name;  but  what  has 
not  failed  through  so  long  a  time,  came  not  surely  from  any 
individual  man.  It  has  nothing  to  say  to  Marcion,  nor  Ap- 
pelles,  nor  Montanus.  No  heretic  is  its  author.  Is  the 
authority  of  Apostolic  men,  of  the  blessed  Cyprian,  of  so  many 
aged  Bishops,  so  many  Martyrs  and  Confessors,  of  little 
weight  ?  Were  not  they  of  sufficient  consequence  to  establish 
an  appellation  which  they  always  used  ?  Be  not  angry,  my 
brother:  Christian  is  my  name,  Catholic  is  my  sur7ia7ner\ 

In  the  same  century,  St  Epiphanius,  a  writer  of  the  Greek 
Church,  tells  us  that,  at  Alexandria,  those  schismatics  who 
adhered  to  Meletius,  called  their  Church  <<the  Church  of  the 
Martyrs,  **  while  the  rest  retained  for  theirs  the  name  of  "  the 
Catholic  Church." j:      Butianother,  and  still  more  striking 

*  Catech.  xviii.  n.  xxvi.  p.  729. 
t  Ep.  I,  ad  Sympronian.  Bib.  PP.  Max.  T.  iv.  p.  306. 
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pasgage^  is  in  St  Augut»tine.     He  says, — **  It  is  otir  duty  to 
hold  to  the  Ckrlstiau  religion,  and  the  communion  of  that 
Church  which  is  Catholic,  and  is  so  called^  not  hi/  us  onl^, 
but  6y  ail  its  adversaries.     For,  whether  they  be  ao  disposed 
or  not,  in  conversing  with  others,  they  must  •fee  the  word 
Catholic,  or  they  will  not  he  understood/'*  — Ag^ain:  "  Among- 
the  many  considerations  that  bind  me  to  the  Giurchj  is  tlie 
name  of  Catholic^  which >  not  without  reason,  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  heresies,  this  Church  alone  hag  so  retained,  that  al- 
though all  heretics  wish  to  acquire  the  name,  should  a  stranger 
ask  where  the  Catholics  assemble,  the  heretics  themselveB 
will  not  dare  to  point  oat  any  of  their  own  places  of  meeting."^ 
These  examples  suffice  to  show  the  force  of  that  name; 
they  prove  how  preciously  the  ancient  Christians  guarded  it 
as  we  do;  how  others  endeavoured  to  wrest  it  from  them; 
and  how  they  eoi^trasted  it  with  those  names  which  the  others 
took.    They  remark  how  some  were  called  Mareionites,  others 
Donatlsts,  or  Nestor ians ;  but  none  ever  dared  to  take  the 
appellation  of  Catholic;  so  that  If  one  asked,  even  then,  which 
was  the  Catholic  chapel  or  church,  they  did  not  presume  to 
direct  him  to  any  but  that  of  the  true  Catholics.     Thus,  as 
J  have  observed,  the  very  title  itself  seems  to  give  us  claims 
to  this  characteristle ;  yet,  not  merely  have  we  the  title,  but 
the  thing  itself.     For  our  idea  of  the  Church  is  that  of  its 
feeing  a  society  or  government  constituted  by  CJirist,  with 
^ull  dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  earth;  so  that  men,  what- 
^ver  country  they  inhabit,  may  be  brought  into  connexion 
"%rith,  and  attach  themselves  to,  it;  and  its  endeavours  to  verify 
its  name,  by  the  extension  of  Christianity  and  Catholicity 
^Dver  the  world,  have  been  successful.    But  every  other  Church 
^3onfined  within  its  own  state»  every  Church  constituted  ac- 
^isording  to  a  peculiar  confession  of  faith,  which  it*  members 
Viave  voluntarily  defined,  every  such  Church  excbides  neces- 
sarily that  extension  of  dominloMj  that  universality  of  commu- 
»iion,  which  is  designated  by  the  name  of  CatkoUc, 


De  rem  ReJtgione,  c,  vii,  T,  u  p^  75^# 
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Once  oipre,  who  ar^  Apostolical  P  Is  it  meant  bj  this 
term,  fhat  tlio.4pctrines  taught  in  the  Church  are  those  of 
the  Apostles?  JViqst  c^rtainjy  not.  That  the  Apoatojiic  doc- 
trines will  be  .taught  iiLthe  Church  of.  Christ  is  c^rtf^;  hut 
that  the  tea^ng  of  true  doctci^ies  is.  the  definition  of  Apes- 
tolicity,  is  manifestly  erroneous.  For  Apostolicity  of  doctrine 
is  identical  ,w;th;truth  -in  jd/9ctrine;  and  the  |discpyery  of  Qne 
b  j^ie  discovery,  jpf  the  pth^r.  One  cannot  be  a  means  j&)r 
findii^g  put  the  pljt^r.  It,  consequently,  must  consist  in  ^m 
outwfu'd  mai^ky.wlu^h  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  where,  the 
Apoi^tolipal  doctrines  are;  It  is  in  the  Aposto^c.succ^ssioa 
that  this  principle  r^ides, — ^^  .having  the  line  of  descent  dis- 
tinctly traced  &Qm  the  pre^^i^t  j|;iolder  of  the  Apostolipfd  See» 
thro^gh  those. who  preceded  him,  to  the  Blessed  Petfr,  who 
fii^st  sat  therein.  T]iis  is  what,was,  j^eant  of  old  ,by  the  i^^ps- 
tpUc  Church  ;>nd  this  4s  the, sense  in  which  the  Fat^ei^s^^ 
plied  the  niai^k.  1 1 .  sf^tif fied  jou,  in  my  l^^t  d^scpurse,  J^oyr 
Euseb^us,.  $t  Qptatus^  St  Irenaeus,and  others,  proved  thfiir  ffi^ 
to  be  the  jtnie  one,  by  showing  that  .they  ;were  in  co^wunjion 
.with  theChufrch  of  ^Home,^  and  could  trace  their  pedigree^ 
thrpugh  it,  fiifppi  the  Ap<>stles.  Thus,  did  they  uii^rstaod 
Apostolicity  to  .be, given  as  an  outward  mark,  in  t^e  cqntinued 
iind  unaltered  sjicqessioi^  hqm  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  p}^^ 
again,  althoiigh  the. matter, is  manifest,  I  do  not  wish  to.t«ke 
it,  as  pne  o£  fact,  but  ,to  establish  it  on  principle.  ..We  arQ  tlie 
only  Qhiirph; which  plaims.this.;3uccession;  others  do  npt;  at 
le^t,  the,  only  way  th^y.-.can,^  is  by  traping  their  £pi/scppal 
line  back  to  the  tiipe  , when  they  separated  fro^  us, -and  ;tben 
cl^im^as  theirV  that.8U|Ccess}on  which  fonns  the. chain  of  our 
uninterrupted  Qierarchy.  Such  a  course  is  at. once  pfkliqiae, 
and.  gpes  pot  dirjBfttly  to  the  root.  They  wish  to  be  eng^afti^d 
on  us,  rather  than  pretend  to  any  root  in  the  earth  itself.  Yet 
the  Catholic  Church  considers  them  as  separatists  J&om  it, 
and  consequently,  tbey  feave  no  right  to  the  succe^sioi^  which 
rests  on  her  line. 
In  this  manner,  adopting  OiioseXA^^N^.'&VtivOcL^xvi^^QY  s^m- 
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bob  of  faith  can  give  us,  we  come  tt*  this  important  conclu- 
sion— ^that  on  principle,  the  Catholic  Cliurch  alone  inaiutains 
possession  of  these  characteristics  usually  considered  as  the 

»  marks  or  notes  of  the  Church ;  that  the  rule  of  faith  of  other 
Church eSf  so  far  fi^m  aupposing'  these  to  he  in  ibeir  posses- 
sion, entirelj'  excludes  them,  aud  allows  them  not  to  be  held 
as  ground  of  adhesion  to  themselves.  And  putting  the  ques- 
tion upon  an  obvious,  practical  ground,  I  much  doubt  whether 
a  preacher  or  clergyman  of  any  Church  but  ours,  ever  thought 
of  exhorting  his  congregation  to  hold  and  prize  their  religion, 
or  consider  it  exclusively  true,  on  the  grouods  of  its  being 
nanifestly  Oney  (JatJioUc^  or  ApoHolicaL* 

A  word,  my  brethren,  which  I  have  just  used,  brings  me 
to  another  very  important  topic,  connected  with  our  present 
mbject;  I  mean  that  doctrine  which  is  known  by  tlie  almost 
>dious  appellation  of,  exclusive  salvaiion*  This  is  considered 
the  harshest,  the  most  intolerable  point  of  the  Catholic  creed, 
touching  its  rule  of  faith ;  that  we  hold  ourselves  so  exclu- 
sively in  possession  of  God's  truth,  as  to  consider  all  others 


*  There  is  a  striking  coniraflt  bfttween  the  religion  of  th«  iSrst  ages,  and 

tluMS  s«ot»  which  have  spninyr  tip  ia  modern  Ume^  in  the  names  wherein 

they  respect fitlly  g^loried.     The  former  boasted  of  the  name  of  Caiholia, 

Uie  latter  have  chosen  a  name  expressive  <i^  Hnea^holkltj/t ;  for  tobecalJecl 

ProUatantSt  <it  protestors  against  aoy  oth«r  religiop»  is  at  least  an  admia* 

«on  of  a  rival,  and,  1  may  say,  of  a  stronger,  power.    It  la  a  nume  of  le- 

}^Tation,  of  antagonism »  of  dissent:  it  supposes  struggle  and  warfare*  so 

long  fw  the  name  shall  last, — a  creed  huiltun  rejection,,  and  formed  of  nega- 

tions.  rather  than  a  cousisteut  and  well  ordered  system  of  belief.    Again, 

thej  of  old  loved  to  bo  called  ApottoHc  ;  the  moderns  prefer  being  named 

^immffeHoal,    The  former  term  seizes  at  ojice  the  great  and  visible  demon- 

Hration  of  the  faith,  it  carries  the  miind  to  the  fundamental  evidences  of 

Ohristjanity,  it  guides  the  thought  along  an  unbroken  succession  of  link* 

ft'om  the  latest  time  to  the  original  reacrvobu  of  incorruptible  tr^th  ;  the 

^a^tter  shows  that  the  dead  letter  of  the  word,  varioufily  diviue-I,  antJ  under- 

^t^oodt  19  the  text  of  rctigtons  code ;  in  other  words^  that  the  little  light 

*>f  individual  capacity,  as  it  is  poured  over  ita  pages  or  successive  lines, 

^orras  the  guidance  of  each  precious  *oul  on  the  perilous  and  mysterio^i 

r>SHth  of  salvation  1    Which  name  meema  most  in  accordance  with  the  mor- 

'^iful  wuy»  of  providence  on  behalf  of  man?  which  places  the  evidences  of 

^Aia  truth  on  the  firmer  basis  ?     And  does  not  the  contrast  of  naines>  .v* 

**idicative  of  a  contrast  of  principles,  slami  well  aa  now,  \ly  tot  \X\c 

^^*mci£»/  Church,  ne  substitute  ihc  CfHholic  f 
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esaentiallj  in  error,  and  not  to  aUow  that,  through  their  be 
lief,  Balvation  is  to  be  obtaiiif^d* 

Upon  thia  matter,  allow  me  to  observe^  in  the  first  place, 
that  jou  will  fiad  it  difficult  to  analyze,  to  its  extreme  come- 
quences,  thciprinciple  of  any  Church  professing-  to  have  a  code 
or  rule  of  faith,  without  finding  yourselves  led  to  the  implicit 
mainteDance  of  some  such  doctrine  as  this.  When  a  Church 
draws  up  a  confession  of  faith,  and  commands  all  to  sig'D  and 
Buhmit  to  it,  and  proclaims  that  eternal  punishment  will  reach 
all  who  refuse,  assuredly  it  supposes  that  the  teaching  of  such 
doctrines  is  essentially  necessary  to  salvation*  If  not,  what 
constitutes  the  necessity  of  doctrine  in  reference  to  the  revela- 
tion from  God  ?  Our  Saviour  comes  down  from  heaven,  on 
purpose  to  teach  mankind ;  does  he  propose  Ids  doctrines  un- 
der a  penalty  or  not?  Does  he  say,  you  may  receive  or  re- 
ject these  as  you  please?  If  not,  is  there  not  something;  ia- 
curred  hy  refusing  to  accept  them  ?  Is  there  not  the  displea^ 
sure  and  indignation  of  God?  Consequently,  a  penalty  ift 
necessarily  affixed  to  the  refusal  of  those  ohligations,  which 
Christ  considered  essential  to  faith*  And  the  Church  pro 
ceeds  upon  the  principle,  that  these  doctrines  are  so  essential* 
that  a  violation  of  God*s  precepts  and  laws  is  involved  in 
rejection  of  them,  and  makes  every  one  who  culpably— 
cw/pa&/y— rejects,  and  does  not  believe  them,  gtiiliy  of  refusing 
what  Christ  died  to  accomplish  and  propose*  "  He  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  bo  condemned  "*  Thia  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence to  which  evuiy  formulary  of  faith  leads ;  it  is  essen- 

I  tial  to  the  existence  of  every  confession,  unless  a  different  view 
be  expressly  and  deHnitively  given. 

Looking,  for  inst'ince^r  at  the  formidary  of  the  Church  of 
England,  conUiined  in  the  Athanaslan  creed,  and  appointed 

'  to  he  read  in  Churches,  I  would  ask  if  it  be  possible  for  any 
man  of  common  understanding,  to  read  its  commencemeni 
ana  conclusionj  and  not  be  satisfied  that  its  moaning  is,  that 

contained  in 
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©f  the  way  of  salvation?  If  that  CIiurcK  still  compels  its 
ministers  publiclj  to  read  it,  does  it  not  therebj  imply  the 
necessity  of  teaching  their  flocks,  that  the  rejection  of  certain 
doctrines  will  exclude  men  from  eternal  life;  and  what  is  this 
but  eiclusire  salvation?  It  matters  not  whether  the  distinc- 
tion be  wide  or  narrow;  it  matters  not  whether  the  exacted 
dogma  be,  the  belief  in  a  Trinity,  in  undivided  Unity,  or  in 
justification  in  one  form  or  the  other;  the  principle  is  the 
same,  whether  it  act  in  one  degree  or  two.  It  is  therefore, 
most  unjust  to  condemn  the  Catholic  Church  for  holding 
only  the  same  doctrine  as  is  tau^^ht  by  others.  And  yet  we 
are  perpetually  taunted  by  this  very  Church,  which  puts  bo 
prominently  forward  in  one  of  the  39  Articles,  the  doctrine, 
that  *'  they  also  are  to  be  had  accursed,  that  presume  to  say, 
that  every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he 
professeth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according 
to  that  law/*  &c.*  I  have,  so  lately  as  yesterday,  had  a  pub- 
lished letter  put  into  my  hands ;  addressed  by  a  zealous  clergy- 
man  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  one  who  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly conspicuous  in  deprecating  the  doctrines  of  our  re- 
1  igion,  to  a  Catholic  priest.  He  w^rites  that  he  feels  an  anxious 
interest  in  his  salvation,  because  he  believes  the  doctrines  of 
Catholicity  to  be  fatal  to  liis  eternal  welfare.  He  tells  him 
that  a  continuance  in  them  will  involve  the  loss  of  his  sonl.f 
And  what  is  this  but  the  doctrine  of  exclnsivc  salvation? 

Think  not  that  we  presume  to  pass  sentence  upon  any  in- 
dividualj  or  pretend  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  God 
knowsj  my  brethren,  that  instead  of  brooding  with  gloomy 
delight  over  the  dark  and  fearfnl  statutes  of  His  justice,  we 
bow  down  in  humiliation  and  sorrow  before  the  awful  cloud 
which  envelops  His  mysterious  judgment-seat.  God  knows, 
that  instead  of  seeking  to  straiten  the  r Purees  of  His  mercy 
and  compassion,  and  assuming  the  right  of  judging  another's 

*  Art.  3viiL 
■f  Letter  by  t^je  E«f.  Mr  Balton  to  the  Hon,  sinOi  Uev.  G.  ?y^uteT  .  \ 
€&u}J give  siUBcient  examples  from  other  modern  ProVtifetftula. 
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teryanti  we  rejoice  to  dwell  upon  their  Taried  and  ingeniDiiB 
workings^  and  to  trust  that,  wiiile  with  Eiias  we  pray  for  the 
ezdargement  ot  tfia  inheriUtnce)  He  maj  reprove  ub  as  he  did 
ike  prophet,  by  assuring  us,  that  even  in  the  separated  tribes 
he  has  reserved  a  host  of  sincere  enquirers  and  conscienUous 
observers,  who  have  not  knowingly  bent  the  knee  to  error. 
He,  in  fine,  knows,  that  if  we  have  to  reproach  ourselves  with 
any  departure  from  his  word  on  this  point,  it  is,  that  we  soften 
the  severity  of  its  expressions,  and  too  frequently  cloak  under 
soothing  phrases,  and  often  delusive  hopes,  the  clear  and  un- 
compromising denunciations  of  punishment  which  it  utters 
against  those  who  do  not  hold  all  its  doctrines.  Surely  we 
shall  not  be  judged  of  uncharitableness,  if  the  conduct  of  the 
meek  and  compassionate  Jesus  is  to  be  the  standard  of  frater- 
nal love,  and  the  model  of  his  mimsters.  For  the  very  gos- 
pel of  this  day  affords  us  an  important  lesson  on  this  subject. 
Never,  my  brethren,  were  men  more  slightly  separated  from 
the  acknowledged  truth,  than  were  the  Samaritans  in  His 
time.  Besides  the  Jews,  they  were  perhaps  the  only  nation 
upon  the  earth  that  believed  and  adored  one  God  as  a  spiritual 
and  perfect  Being ;  and,  as  appears  from  St  John,  they  alone, 
like  the  Jews,  expected  a  Redeemer  and  Messiah.*  Not  one 
grossly  erroneous  tenet  of  faith  or  morals  can  be  substantiated 
against  them ;  they,  perhaps,  only  erred  in  not  admitting  aU 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  as  canonical ;  a  difference  which 
modern  liberality  would  not  dare  to  condemn  as  wounding  the 
essentials  of  religion.  In  fact,  their  only  crime  was  schism  in 
its  most  mitigated  form;  they  had  a  rival  temple,  yet  even  in 
this,  their  priesthood  was  derived  in  unbroken  succession  from 
Aaron,  and  their  worship  was  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
Mosaic  institutions.  In  addition  to  these  extenuating  circum- 
stances, there  was  mlbh  in  their  character  to  plead  strongly 
in  their  favour.  Their  hospitality  was  so  remarkable,  that  a 
Roman  emperor  erected  a  statue  in  their  city  to  the  hospitable 
Jupiter,  in  conformity,  fea?ja  wdl  Mvdent  historian,  with  the 
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g^mua  of  tbe  nation.  Their  charitT  was  so  superior,  that  our 
Sftviour  chose  it  as  the  model  proposed  in  the  inost  beautiful 
of  His  parables.  Their  docilitj  was  sucb>  that,  though  in  a 
state  of  rivalry  and  jetdousj  witii  the  Jews^  He  made,  in  two 
fihort  dajSy  a  considerable  number  of  disciples  among  them. 
In  a  word,  so  prepared  were  tbey  for  the  suhlime  trutlis  of 
the  Gospel,  tliat,  with  a  docility  not  equalled  among  their 
neigbbours,  tbey  instantly  yielded  to  it  on  the  preaching  of 
Philip^  and  with  such  unanimity,  that  it  could  be  said,  that 
in  consequence  **  there  was  much  joy  in  that  city."* 

It  was  with  a  woman  of  this  nation  that  Jesus  held  a  most 
interesting  coafereoce,  at  the  well  of  Jacob:  and>  though 
her  life  had  evidently  been  far  from  regiUar,  He  accosted  her 
with  that  winning  affability  which  ever  distinguished  His 
deportment.  He  concealed  his  real  character,  but  she  soon 
discovered  Him  to  be  a  prophet;  and  accordingly  appealed  to 
Him  in  the  words  of  my  text,  on  the  great  question  of  the 
religious  differetices  between  the  two  nations.  My  friends,  what 
was  his  answer?  Her  very  appeal  to  a  Jewish  prophet  showed 
that  she  was  sincere  and  confident  in  her  persuasion;  did 
Jesus  fear  to  unsettle  her  belief,  and  therefore,  by  evasion, 
soothe  her  in  her  false  reliance?  She  argues  upon  the  most 
specious  and  most  common  palliative  of  error.  **  Our  fathers," 
says  she,  **  adored  upon  this  mountain  :"|  does  He  dread  to 
wound  her  feelings,  or  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  lier  educa- 
tion? Noj  my  brethren.  Slight  as  were  the  dissenting  princi- 
ples of  these  sectarians,  amiable  and  charitable  as  may  have 
been  their  characters,  ripe  as  they  were  for  Christianity,  affable 
and  conciliating  as  the  interview  had  hitherto  been,  no  sooner 
is  this  important  question  put,  than  He  makes  no  allowance,  no 
compromise,  but  answers  clearly  and  polemnly  \  "  Salvation  is 
<if  the  JewsTX  The  woman  files  to  tt^tisual  subterfuge  of 
^elay;  she  hints  at  the  difHculty  of  decision,  and  puts  ofi^  the 
enquiry  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  when  she  may 
lave  the  advantage  of  the  Messiah^s  dctermmatvon*  \^ul\,\\«X.. 
» Acts  viU,  9.  f  John  iv.  20.  %  lUA.  "11-  1 
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Ae  might  have  no  ferther  plea  for  her  errors,  and  albore  dl^ 
that  the  principle  which  He  had  just  formally  laid  down,  might 
want  no  sanction,  He  instantly  throws  off  his  disguise,  and 
stands  revealed;  ^I  am  He  ik^o  am  speaking  with  thee."* 
Thus  did  this  henign  and  charitable  Saviour,  who  came  to  seek 
and  save  what  was  lost,  and  whose  first  principle  it  was  '^  I 
will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,"  thus  did  He  hesitate  not  a 
moment  to  pronounce  in  the  clearest  terms,  that  no  deviation 
from  the  true  religion,  however  trivial,  can  be  justified  or 
excused  in  His  sight. 

But,  on  this  subject  I  trust  I  have  said  enough ;  it  only 
remains  that  I  draw  some  conclusions  from  the  short  course 
which  I  have  finished  this  evening;  and  they  will  be  ad« 
dressed  to  you  in  the  form  of  simple  exhortation  and  un« 
affected  counsel. 

Li  the  first  place,  I  would  beg  of  all  who  have  the  true  in- 
terests of  religion  at  heart,  to  put  themselves  exceedingly  on. 
their  guard  against  the  various  methods  constantly  pursued^ 
to  prejudice  their  minds  against  our  doctrines.     For  man^ 
years,  the  Catholic  religion  in  this  country,  was  an  object  o€^ 
persecution  by  slowly,  but  effectually  acting  laws,  tending  to 
paralyze  its  energies,  rather  than  completely  to  deprive  it  of 
life.     That  period  is  now  past,  and  I  trust,  that  the  remem- 
brance of  it,  as  far  as  any  feeling  of  resentment  is  concerned, 
(indeed,  it  should  be  remembered  in  no  way  but  to  thank 
God  for  His  mercies)  is  as  completely  blotted  out  from  the 
hearts  of  Catholics,  as  those  statutes  themselves  are  from  the 
code  of  England.     But  unfortunately,  since,  another  method 
of  attack  has  been  pursued,  more  open,  more  clamorous, 
more  directed  to  wound  our  feelings;  and  not  only  so,  but 
much  more  calculated  to  ruin  the  cause  of  all  religion.    I 
allude  to  that  syst4^  of  violent  declamation  and  invective 
against  us,  in  which  so  many,  who  call  themselves  ministers 
of  peace,  indulge  throughout  this  country.     It  has  been  even 
the  custom  to  send  round  men  from  town  to  town;  and  were 
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it  for  no  other  purpose  tLan  mereijf  lo  prt?BU*h  their  own  doc- 
trines in  their  own  places  of  worship,  we  could  not  complain;  , 
not  even  if  they  went  io  far  as  to  waxo  their  hearers  against  I 
what  they  conceived  to  be  erroneous  in  us.  But  to  make  I 
religion  a  matter  of  public  declamation— to  collect  crowds  of  1 
men  in  places  usually  appropriated  to  profane  purposes,  and 
to  think  it  a  most  important  duty  to  breaki  if  possible,  in 
aunder,  the  bonds  of  social  conimuoity,  of  afTecuon  and  kind- 
ness, which  extst  among  members  of  different  religions,  must 
be  blighting  to  the  holiest  virtties>  and  consequently  to  the 
interests  of  all  Christianity.  It  is  by  the  general  feeling  of 
society  being  declared  against  such  a  system,  that  it  can 
best  be  cht'cked  and  prevented.  Whoever  feels  au  interest 
in  the  welf-ire  of  religion,  and  considers  it  a  sacred,  and  hea- 
venly, and  divine  tiling,  a  subject  not  to  be  approached  with 
minds  agitated  by  party  spirit,  or  party  violence,  but  rather  to 
be  meditated  on  in  silence  and  in  solitude,  and  to  be  argued  with 
greater  sobriety  and  solemnity  than  Plato  used  wlien  demon^ 
strating  the  doctrines  of  his  moral  philosophy;  whoever  so 
feels,  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  that  this  tumultuous,  this  unseemly 
and  unchristian  way  of  appealing  to  the  grossest  passions,  and 
exposing  tlie  doctrines  of  religion  to  an  approbation  or  disap- 
probation expressed  by  the  cheers  and  shouts  of  multitudes,  is 
essentially  degrading  to  its  cbaracter,  and  tends  to  make  men 
rather  mix  it  up  in  their  minds  with  the  worst  and  most  un- 
worthy of  passions  and  feelings,  than  to  associate  it  with  those 
sentiments  of  awful  respect,  and  deep  veneration,  and  pure 
affection,  which  it  should  inspire  in  the  breasts  of  men* 

It  is  only  by  such  feelings  being,  as  far  as  possible,  diffused, 
that  BO  odious,  unjust,  and  cruel  a  system  can  possibly  be 
crushed.  But  this  is  only  a  secondary^consideration ;  what 
I  wisli  principally  to  inculcate  is,^— that  you  insist  always  on 
proof,  and  be  not  satisfied  with  declamation.  Never  take 
the  word  of  those  who  profess  to  give  our  doctrme&^tkTv^^Vtt 
allege  mereh  their asseniotis  for  it.  f\sk  wViexe  t\\os^  AxUcVe^ 
^re  recorded^  where  such  3,  mgmn  is  laia  dovrn,  \i\  wVwa\>o^'^ 
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or  on  what  authority  it  is  assumed  that  this  creed,  or  article 
of  faith,  or  practice,  is  taugnt  by  the  Catholic  Church.   Insist 
that  every  point  tkrged  against  us  be  demonstrated;  and  lanl 
confident  that  such  a  system,  if  pursued,  must  lead  essentially 
to  the  narrowing  of  differences  at  present  existing  between  us, 
and  bring  many,  who  now  wander,  once  more  within  the  true 
Church.     This  anticipation  may  appear  a  dream,  or  an  object 
fa,r  beyond  our  reach ;  but  we  have  been  too  long  divided,  too 
long  separated;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  divine 
Providence  has  appointed  some  method  whereby  all  well-mean- 
ing and  right-thinking  men  may  be  brought  into  one  way  of  &ith. 
Another,  and  a  still  more  important  admonition  I  wish  to 
give,  directed  primarily  to  those  who  are  not  already  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  and  religion  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
uphold;  that  they  proceed  to  the  enquiry  boldly,  and  without 
reserve;   that   they   imagine   not   there   is   a   single   poinU 
whereon  we  shrink  from  individual  and  close  investigation^ 
They  must  not  fancy,  if  they  have  hitherto  done  so,  that  w^ 
require  so  blind  a  submission  to  Church  authority,  as  to  refuse 
to  satisfy  sincere  enquirers  of  the  grounds  of  our  faith,  on  every 
point — ^that  we  say  even  to  the  faithful  "  Be  silent  and  believe;" 
subject  your  understanding  and  reason  to  our  teaching,  and 
investigate  no  more.     On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  point  on 
which  we  do  not  court  enquiry.     Nothing  would  give  us 
greater  delight  than  that  any,  who  have  been  moved  by  what 
they  have  heard,  should  apply  their  minds  to  study,  and  seek 
whatever  assistance  we  can  giye  them  in  their  endeavours  to 
discover  the  whole  truth  of  Christ.     And  again,  another  and 
still  more  important  exhortation  is  this ;  if  the  enquiry  once 
made,  shall  prove  satisfactory  to  their  minds,  if  conviction  shall 
follow,  that  the  system  which  has  been  till  then  believed,  is  not 
correct,  and  that  the  truth  of  Christ  is  to  be  found  with  us,       <« 
let  them  not  hesitate  one  moment  between  that  discovery  and  -^ 
the  next  step.     It  is  forlvmate  that  in  this  country  nothing-^* 
ean  aery  longer  make  aretmii  tooux  T^\\^<ya.Q^q^  ^x  ^xaegedit—    "^ 
mhle  in  any  man.     He  doea  not  ii\iw^^  ^SomA^ti  ^^  t^v^^cs 
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of  hit  coimtrj,  but  only  returns  to  tliat  of  his  anceatora;  to 
tliat  religion  to  which  we  owe  whatever  is  splendid  in  our 
monuments,  glorious  in  our  luatory,  or  beautiful  and  aacred  in 
our  institutions.  When  a  learned  and  high-minded  indi-  J 
■vidual,  after  mature  deliberation,  and  after  having  filled  all  I 
Germany  with  the  reputation  of  his  writings,  had  become  a  I 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  being  a  time  when  such 
changes  were  rarer  among  leai'ned  men  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, it  naturally  exeited  considerable  interest.  The  first  time 
he  appeared  at  court,  he  was  thus  addressed  by  his  sovereign- — 
"  I  cannot  respect  the  man  who  has  abandoned  the  religion 
of  his  fathers,""**  Nor  I,  Sire/'  he  replied,  **  for  if  my  ances- 
tors had  not  abandoned  the  religion  of  their  fatherSt  they 
would  not  have  now  put  me  to  the  trouble  of  returning  to  it." 
Such  was  the  feeling  that  animated  him,  and  made  him  brave 
the  bitter  taunt.  Whatever  apparent  difficulties  may  seem  to 
accompany  the  change^  however  earth  may  rise  against  it,  how- 
ever connexions  and  friends  may  tell  you  that  you  are  making 
a  shipwreck  of  all  your  happiness,  depend  upon  it  those  difficul- 
ties will  quickly  disappear,  and  with  them  all  that  anxious  care 
and  racking  nneasinees  which  must  exist  while  the  mind  is  in 
a  state  of  doubt.  For  the  moment  the  resolution  is  once  taken, 
the  hand  of  Providence  will  be  instantly  stretched  forth  to 
make  that  easy  which  before  was  difficult,  and,  linked  in 
^Qurs,  will  lead  you  forward  over  every  rugged  path,  and 
every  rising  obstacle,  to  a  secure  and  happy  goah 

The  course  of  Lectures  which  I  have  tiU  now  delivered  has 
been  directed  to  point  out  tne  short  anu  obvious  way  whereby 
tills  pilgrimage  after  God's  dwelling-place  with  men,  maybe 
fcest  discovered.  I  fiave  endeavoured  to  show  you  the  demon- 
stration of  Christ'a  rule  of  faith,  upon  broad  and  well-con- 
structed principles,  and  tried  to  draw  your  attention  from  par- 
tial and  detailed  investigations,  to  the  examination  of  the 
g^ronnd works  of  faith. 

For,  m/   hrethreUf   if  God  exacts  cottectR^sa  o^  \s^\^^ 
£n  ererjr  point.  He  must  have  provided  ample  ani  e^3tsle^A^a. 
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to  attain  it;  and  tlie  advantag'e  wKicli  men  ha-ve  taken  of  these 
means,  must  be  an  import^it  consideration  in  tlie  judg- 
ment which  He  will  make.  His  relig'ion  must  be  a  path  pal- 
pahle  and  pervious,  equally  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich;  prac* 
ticable  to  the  feeble  as  "^rell  as  to  the  strong :  it  must  be  a 
gjstem  whicb,  while  it  satisfies,  by  its  rigid  demons tr at ioiij  the 
scruples  of  the  learned,  explains  itselfj  by  the  simplicity  of  its 
proofe,  to  the  untutored  enquirer.  Its  discovery  cannot  be 
meant  to  occupy  tlie  whole  of  life  in  search, — its  acquisition 
cannot  be  intended  to  absorb  all  oui'  mind  by  dilficultiea* 
It  must  be  a  system  of  belief,  not  of  doubt;  a  state  of  peace 
and  not  of  uneasiness.  It  cannot,  therefore,  consist  in  tlie 
discussion  of  every  separate  point,  which  requires  time,  labour, 
atid  talent,  and  often  ends  in  perplexity  and  ag-itation;  it  must  bo 
some  visible  and  coniprebensive  whole,  whick  unites  and  com- 
bines in  itself  the  entire  of  God's  revelation  and  law.  In  other 
words,  it  cannot  consist  in  a  meregleai^ing  of  detached  articles  of 
faith  from  the  most  discordant  communities,  but  it  must  be  one 
of  the  numerous  divisions  of  Christians  wbieh  is  the  depositary, 
and  holds  the  archives  of  the  entire  doctrine  of  Christ  Jesus. 
My  brethren,  if  the  stranger  who  wished  to  worship  the 
true  God  at  Jerusalem,  had  been  told  that,  though  the  syna- 
gogues and  places  of  prayer  might  be  numerous^  there  was 
only  one  Temple  in  which  sacrifice  was  acceptable  to  Him,  in 
what  way  would  he  have  sought  this  favoured  spot  ?  Attracted 
by  one  superior  buildingj  would  he  have  taken  the  description 
of  the  sacred  edifice  in  the  inspired  pages,  and  endeavoured  to 
ascertain,  by  minute  compax^ison  with  its  separate  parts,  that 
this  was  really  the  fabric  to  which  such  glorious  privileges 
were  reserved?  Would  he  have  counted  the  exact  number 
of  its  chambers,  or  discussed  the  architectural  details  of  its 
vestibules  and  its  windows,  its  columns  and  its  roof?  And  if 
he  thought  he  discovered  some  discrepancies  in  any  one  of 
these,  would  he  have  turned  from  it,  satisfied  that  iti 
claims  were  false,  and  determined  to  explore  the  ob- 
scurer quarters  of  the  city^  £or  a.  mot^  ktiAxX  l^^"?     Ixssia^aji 
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of  tliifl>  the  moment  the  stately,  the  superb,  and  finished 
edifice,  caught  his  eye,  towering  over  every  other  pigmy 
huilding,  exact  m  proportion  and  unity  of  design,  resting 
witli  untottering  foundations  upon  the  very  spot  where  J 
its  inspired  btiihler  laid  its  first  stone ;  above  all,  when  he  i 
entered  the  vast  court,  and  beheld  the  great  High  Priest  still 
wearing  on  his  forehead  the  golden  plate  which  declared  him 
**Holy  to  the  Lord,"  in  uninterrupted  succession  to  the  first 
Pontiff  of  his  religion,  and  saw  the  Levites  sacrificing  on  the 
same  altar,  and  performing  the  same  liturgy,  as  were  conse- 
crated on  the  first  solemn  establishment  of  God^s  worship — 
surely  upon  seeing  all  this  he  would  yield  to  the  overpowering  ■ 
conviction  of  his  feelings,  and,  despising  the  slow  process  of 
measurement  by  the  compass  and  rule,  pronounce  himself  as- 
sured that  he  had  found  the  true  bouse  of  God,  and  be  satisfied 
that  the  subsequent  examination  of  details  could  not  result  at 
variance  with  the  great  and  general  evidences  of  its  identity. 
Reason  then  in  like  manner  now*  Think  not  to  discover 
the  only  true  Church  of  Christ  by  the  painful  task  of  minute 
examination;  but  seek  out  some  great  and  striking  system 
"which  may  verify  prophecy,  and  answer  to  the  attributes  of  its 
founder.  Let  it  be  as  the  mountain  raised  upon  the  top  of  bills, 
a  landmark,  drawing  towards  it  the  gaze  of  nations,  and  a  ral- 
lying point,  attracting  the  tribes  of  the  earth  to  ascend.  Let 
it  be  a  kingdom  worthy  of  the  son  of  David,  refusing  every 
name  but  that  which  designates  its  universal  dominion,  truly 
extending  in  unity  of  government  from  sea  to  sea,  and  holding 
in  willing  submission  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  earth.  Let 
it  be  the  abode  of  unity,  harmony,  and  peace,  where  all  believe 
and  act  by  the  same  rule;  for  our  God  is  not  a  God  of  dissen- 
sion but  of  peace.  Let  it  be  perpetual  in  history,  uTi(diangeab!e 
and  unmoved  in  principle;  for  as  the  truth  of  God  chauges 
not,  so  must  the  depositary  of  it  be  unchanged  no  less.  In 
fine,  let  it  be  one  from  which  nil  others  profess  to  have  sepa- 
rated, but  which  has  never  departed  from  any ;  one  from  whiek 
others  mahe  it  their  boast  that  they  \iay<2t^ccvv«i^\ft'^^«'''^^^^^^ 
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authority,  and  the  word  of  God,  hut  which  itself  scorns  to  de* 
rive  them  from  any  hut  the  Eternal  Founder  of  Christianity. 
If  you  find  hut  one  system  which  possesses  all  these  qualities, 
and  yet  more,  if  you  find  only  one  which  pretends  to  possess 
them;  oh,  hy  what  principle  of  reason,  or  even  of  self-love, 
will  you  justify  your  refusal  to  embrace  it?  By  what  plea, 
before  God,  will  you  excuse  any  delay  in  studying  and  exam- 
ining its  claims? 

Such  has  been  our  course  till  now;  we  have  surveyed  the 
building;  it  remains,  that  we  boldly  enter  on  the  second 
task,  of  verifying  the  separate  parts  of  that  system,  which,  in 
the  aggregate,  so  marvellously  harmonises  with  all  that  is 
revealed,  and  all  that  is  worthy  of  God.  This  examination  of 
particular  dogmas  will  commence,  at  our  next  meeting,  my 
second  course. 

''The  g^ace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all, 
brethren.     Amen.*'* 


•  2  Cor.  xiil  la 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  VOLUME  II. 


In  the  Lectur(^s  which  compose  the  following  volume,  a 
slight  deviation  has  been  made  from  the  order  in  which 
they  were  delivered*  The  tenth  Lecture  was  upon  the 
Heal  Presence,  or  Transubstantiatton  ;  but,  as  this  sub- 
ject was  treated  on  three  successive  Sundays,  on  account 
of  the  greater  numbers  who  could  attend  on  that  day, 
while  other  topics  were  discussed  on  the  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  proceed  with 
these,  and  place  the  three  Lectures  on  the  Real  Presence 
together,  at  the  close  of  the  series* 

A  Discourse  has  been  added  on  Indulgences,  This 
v?as  not  delivered  at  Moorfields,  from  want  of  time.  It 
had,  however,  been  given  at  the  Sardinian  Chapel,  in  a 
short  course  delivered  there  during  Advent,  1835  j  and 
a  strong  desire  having  been  expressed  by  many  who 
heard  it,  that  it  shoald  be  published,  the  author  has  been 
induced  to  write  it  from  his  notes,  and  add  it  as  a  part  of 
the  present  series.  ^ 


54,  Lincoln*!  Inn  FuIdSj 

Eve  o/SS,  Peter  and  Paul^ 
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LECTITRE  THE  TENTH. 


OH  THE  SACaAJOISTT  OF  PENAJTCE. 


JOHN  XX.  23. 

*•  Receive  tfe  the  Hofy  Ghost  ^  whose  sins  ye  shall  forgive,  they  are 
Jbrgiven  ihem,  and  whose  sins  ye  shall  retain,  they  are  retained,^* 

I  SHALii  this  day  endeavour  to  explain  to  jou,  in  tbe  simplest 
manner,  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  regarding  the 
forgiveness  of  sins;  and  the  grounds  whereupon  she  maintains 
the  practice  of  confession  to  be  an  institution  of  our  Lord.     It 
I  woald,  however,  be  necessarily  unjust  to  the  subject  to  enter 
t  into  it  alone,  and  detached  from  those  other  important  insti- 
tutions, which  we  consider  an  essential  part  of  the  remedy 
li  ippointed  by  Christ,  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.     It  will,  there- 
fore,  be  necessary  for  me  to  enter,  perhaps  at  some  length, 
into  other   considerations   connected  with   this  subject,  and 
endeavour  rather  to  lay  before  you  the  entire  form  and  siilj- 
I  stance  of  that  Sacrament,  which  the  Catholic  Church  maintains 
\  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  institutions  left  by  our  Saviour 

I  to  the  ministration  of  his  Church — that  is  to  say,  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Penance,  of  which,  indeed,  confession  is  to  be  con- 
(  sidered  but  a  part. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  separate  our  belief  and 
our  practice ;  and  then,  placing  the  latter  before  public  notice 
as  though  standing  on  independent  grounds,  and  having  no 
,  iionnexion  with  the  former,  to  represent  it  as  a  mere  human 
I  invention,  devoid  of  anthorlty  in  the  word  of  God*     In  order 
to  remove  any  impression  of  this  nature,  it  will  be  proper  to 
show  you  this  institution,  prescribed  in  the  Chiarck  oi  CW\%\.^ 
as  in  close  connexion  with  other  and  still  more  imipOTtscaX  ^o^t- 
^^mea,    lahal!,  therefore^  endeavour  to  go  t\iTo\ig\v  iii\\\i^  ^«^T\a 
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of  this  Sacrament,  comparing  tbe  institution  believed  by  ii» 
to  have  been  left  by  our  Saviour,  and  preserved  in  the  Church 
of  God,  with  the  method  supposed  by  other  religions  to  have 
been  instituted,  and  to  be  in  operation  there,  for  the  attainment 
of  the  same  objects. 

I  have  again  and  again  inculcated,  that  iathe  works  of  God, 
or  in  all  those  institutions  left  by  him  to  mankind,  there  will 
always  be  found  a  certain  consistency  or  harmony  of  parts, — 
so  that  whatever  has  been  demonstrated  regarding  one  portion 
of  the  system  which  He  left  on  earth,  must  be  allowed  to  be  of 
considerable  weight  towards  influencing  our  belief,  at  least  at 
to  the  probability  of  other  similar  institutions  having  been 
provided.  For  example^  with  regard  to  the  present  case,  all 
are  agreed,  that  among  the  most  important  objects  of  our  Sa- 
viour's coming  among  mankind, — I  may  say,  indeed,  the  moat 
important  of  all, — ^was  that  of  rescuing  fallen  man  from  sin* 
We  must,  consequently,  suppose  that  He  did  not  leave  his 
work  imperfect;  and,  while  we  all  concur  in  common  belief 
that  the  work  of  redemption  was  quite  perfect  and  complete^ 
as  to  his  giving  of  a  full  equivalent  to  the  divine  justice,  we 
all  must  likewise  agree,  that  a  means  was  provided  by  Him 
whereby  this  full  and  general  redemption  was  to  be  applied 
to  each  individual  case.  No  one  can,  for  a  moment,  sup- 
pose, that  because  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  we  are  rescued 
from  all  co-operation  on  our  parts ;  that,  without  a  single  act, 
I  do  not  say  external,  but  at  least  of  our  minds,  we  shall  have 
the  full  benefit  of  that  redemption ;  that  nothing  was  demand- 
ed from  us,  whereby  that  general  redemption,  which  would 
have  cancelled  the  sins  of  ten  thousand  worlds,  was  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  God  in  our  particular  case.  Consequently,  so  far 
we  may  all  be  said  to  admit ;  first  that  redemption  was  per* 
fected  by  Christ's  death ;  and  secondly  that  some  means  orotheri 
whether  an  outward  act  or  an  inward  movement,  is  requisite 
to  make  that  redemption  applicable  to  ourselves. 
But  if  we  look  into  ihe  ms\Atu.\\oti'&  ol  CJamV^^^  %Wl  se<^ 
tbatf  in  every  other  case,at  \eas\.>\i^;««&^^a&^^»'KaaiB>fe\ja»5k 
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tS^roal  agency.  Is  not  the  Blood  of  Christ  applied  to  the 
•anctlficatioii  of  man  m  the  waters  of  regeneration?  I3  not 
baptism  a  sacrament  institiited  by  oar  Lord,  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing'  the  eoul  from  original  sin?  la  not  the  sin  there  for- 
given, througli  the  only  forgiviiig  power,  that  is,  through  the 
cancelling  Blood  of  our  Redeemer? — and  yet,  ia  not  this  ap- 
plied by  means  of  the  outward  act  and  ministration  of  man? 

Was  not  the  redemption  of  Christ  complete  in  itself,  so  far 
as  it  waa  intended  also  for  our  greater  sanctifi cation?  Were 
not  His  sufferings  inthemselvesall-abundantjas  directed  to  the 
end  of  uuiting  us  in  love  and  affection  with  Him,  by  making 
us  feel  what  He  suffered  for  our  sakes? — and  do  not  all  agree, 
eyen  those  who  differ  from  na  in  the  real  and  essential  charac- 
ter of  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist — do  they  not  all  agree, 
that  it  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  ourselves 
those  feelings  at  least  which  He  intended  to  excite  by  His 
sufferings  and  death  ?  And  is  not  this  again  a  yisihle  insti- 
tution? Is  it  not  applied  through  the  agency  of  mauj  and  is 
it  not  done  by  outward  acts  and  rites,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
minister,  and  of  him  who  receives  it? 

Did  not  our  Saviour  come  on  earth  to  teach  all  mankind? 
Did  He  not  establish  a  code  of  doctrines  and  morals,  a  system 
of  laws  for  our  edification  both  in  faith  and  conduct?  And 
has  He  not  left  an  outward  instrument  of  this  in  His  written 
word?  And  has  He  not  appointed  ministers,  and  constituted 
a  hierarchy,  to  whom  was  committed  the  care  of  Hts  flock, 
with  power  and  authority  to  instruct?  And  here  again,  is 
not  one  of  the  most  signal  and  important  benefits  which  our 
Saviour  iotended  to  communicate  to  man,  communicated  J 
through  outward  means,  by  an  institution  founded  by  Himself  I 
for  that  purpose?  I 

Now,  if  the  great  end  for  which  He  came  on  earth  wastho     I 
abolition  of  sin;  and  that  not  merely  considered  as  the  can-     1 
celling  of  a  general  debt,  but  as  a  specific  provision  for  each 
bdividual  who  requires  the  benefit  of  His  Tedem^)L\Q\i%  \^,  ^x. 
the  sume  time,  everj  other  benefit  conferred  oix  maT^sAU^  '^'a^ 
A  2 
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Attaelied  to  the  outward  observance  of  some  gtren  foniis» 
committed  to  a  ministry  deetined  for  thai  purpose;  can  we 
coneoire  the  system  so  broken  and  unequal,  that  for  this  mo- 
mentous object,  no  visible  or  outwiurd  means  should  have  been 
iustitttted?     On  the  contrary,  if,  in  the  less  important  case 
-—viewed  with  reference  to  the  charaxster  of  the  guilt-— of 
original  sin,  in  which  we  have  no  personal  participation,  He 
was  not  contented  that  the  child  or  adult  should  attain  his 
«nd,  by  any  inward  act  of  belief,  or  of  any  other  virtue,  formed 
by  himself  or  another,  but  exacted  that  he  should  appear  ss 
an  offender,  and  one  seeking  forgiveness  and  justifioatioB,  thit 
}ie  should  be  interrogated  and  give  promise  of  his  fidefify, 
in  the  face  of  the  Church,  and  make  confession  of  his  failli 
before  mankind,  and  so  come  to  that  vbible  rite,  whereby  lie 
is  cleansed;  can  we  believe  that,  in  the  more  important  case, 
where  the  greater  end  for  which  He  came  on  earth  is  to  be 
fiilfiiled,  in  the  wiping  away  of  deeper  and  more  enormoas 
offences,  actually  committed  by  us,  whereby  His  majesty  and 
goodness  have  been  more  cruelly  outraged.  He  should  hare 
left  no  outward  visible  means,  for  the  attaining  of  this  merej, 
that  He  should  not,  as  in  the  other  case,  have  required  bj 
outward  manifestations  of  sorrow,  some  compensation  in  ike 
sight  of  man  I     Now,  on  these  grounds,  even  while  approadi- 
ing  the  subject  from  a  distance,  I  am  sure  no  one  can  con- 
sider it  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of  God's  merciftd 
dealings  with  us,  of  the  natural  line  of  His  providential  con- 
duct towards  fallen  man,  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity^ 
to  suppose  that  Christ  left  in  His  Church  an  express  institu- 
tion for  the  cancelling  of  sins,  through  the  application  of  His 
all-redeeming  and  all-sufficient  Blood. 

We  now  come  to  examine  what  is  the  Catholic  doctrine  re- 
garding the  existence  of  such  an  institution.  The  Cadioli<^ 
Church  teaches,  that  Christ  did  establish  on  earth  a  means 
whereby  forgiveness  should  be  imparted  to  wretched  sinners-" 
whereby,  on  the  performaxiee  oi  ^T\a^  oAts,  all  who  hate 
oSetkded  God  inay  o\vtain«AiAiot\\A^Iv9«  W^k^^       YuSa.^^ 
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nerally  said, — I  mean  by  those  wlio  preach  and  write  against 
Dnr  doctrines,— that  the  institution  maintained  by  the  Catholic 
Church  to  have  been  so  established  by  Christ,  is  Confession,    M 
This,  at  the  outset,  is  an  error, — the  Catholic  Church  believes    I 
that  the  institution  left  by  our  Saviour  vras  the  Sacrament  of  Ifl 
Penance,  consisting'  of  three  parts,  whereof  confession  is  only    I 
one,  and  that  one  not  the  most  essential*     Here,  then,  is  a    ■ 
manifest  mis-statement  or  misrepresentation,  however  uninten- 
tional, of  our  belief.     For  I  will  proceed  to  show  yon,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  teaches  and  urges  the  necessity  of  every 
thing  that  any  other  Church  requires;  and  that  even  in  more 
complete  perfection  than  any.     We  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  Sacrament  of  Pe  nance  is  composed  of  three  par  Is,  ^ — con- 
ation, OP  sorrow— confession,  or  its  outward  manifestation — 
and  satisfaction,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  also  a  guarantee  of 
perseverance  io  that  which  we  promise, 

I.  With  regard  to  the  first,  the  Catholic  Church  teaches  that    ■ 
sorrow  or  contrition,  which  involves  all  that  any  other  religion  ^ 
means  by  repentance,  of  which  it  is  only  a  part,  has  always 
been  necessary  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  God.    It  maintains, 
that  without  that  sorrow,  no  forgiveness  can  possibly  be  ob- 
tained in  the  new  law  any  more  than  in  the  old;  that  without  a 
deep  and  earnest  grief,  and  a  determination  not  to  sin  again, 
no  absolution  of  the  priest  has  the  slightest  worth  or  avail  in 
the  sight  of  God ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  any  one  who  asks  or 
obtains  absolution,  without  that  sorrow,  instead  of  thereby    ■ 
obtaining  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  commits  an  enormous  sacri-    ■ 
l«ge,  and  adds  to  the  weight  of  his  guilt,  and  goes  away  from 
the  feet  of  his  confessor,  still  more  heavily  laden  than  when  he 
approached  him.     Such  is  the  Catholic  doctrine  with  respect 
to  this  portion  of  the  Sacrament. 

But  what  is  the   contrition  or  sorrow  which  the  Catholic 
Church  requires  ?    I  believe  that,  if  any  one  will  take  the  trou- 
hle  to  analyse  the  doctrine  of  any  reformed  Church,  on  the  er- 
^ct  meaning  of  the  word  repentance,  distinguvabATLgVtA^ffietfetkV 
«te/Mr  from  the  very  act  of  forgiveness, — that  \%^  ftx!amva\a^ 
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doselj  tlie  means  by  which  we  arrive  at  that  last  act,  which 
purges  us  from  sin,  he  will  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  re- 
solve it  into  any  tangible  system,  or  any  dear  series  of  feeling! 
or  acts  which  will  bear  a  strict  examination.   In  the  Articles, 
for  instance,  of  the  Church  of  England,  every  thing  is  laid 
down  in  the  vaguest  manner.     We  have  it  simply  ssdd,  that 
"we  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merits 
of  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works ;  wherefore  that 
we  are  justified  by  faith  only,  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine,  and 
very  full  of  comfort,"  and  we  are  referred  to  the  homily  on  justifi* . 
cation  for  farther  explanation.*   Again,  we  are  told  that  there 
is  a  place  of  forgiveness  to  such  as  truly  repent.f     If  any  (me 
vrill  read  over  that  homily,  he  will  find  it  repeated,  again  and 
again,  that  men  are  to  be  justified  by  faith  alone  without  woi^ 
We  find,  indeed,  that  love  is  spoken  of  as  an  ingredient  in  this 
faith.     But  we  are  never  told  how  the  sinner  is  conducted  to 
it.     We  are  never  informed  how  his  return,  like  that  of  the 
prodigal  son,  is  to  be  accomplished,  when  he  becomes  sensible 
of  his  guilt:  in  what  way  he  is  to  be  gradually  conducted  to 
that  faith  which  justifies  the  sinner.     We  are  not  even  told  in 
what  that  faith  consists.     Are  we  simply  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  firm  persuasion  or  conviction,  that  the  merits  of  Christ  are 
sufficient  to  purge  us  from  all  sin?     Or,  are  we  to  believe 
that  His  Blood  has  been  applied  to  us  all,  and  that  we  are  for- 
given?   Or  is  there  a  more  individual  application  to  each  one, 
whenever  sin  is  regretted  ?  What  are  the  criterions  of  that£wth, 
its  tests,  whereby  the  true  may  be  discerned  from  the  imaginsry 
or  false ?    What  is  its  process? — is  it  one  of  simple  conviction? 
What  is  to  authorize  you  to  feel  that  conviction?     What  are 
the  previous  steps  which  make  you  worthy  of  it,  which  can 
make  you  suppose  that  you  have  obtained  it?     On  all  this  we 
are  left  completely  in  the  dark.   Each  one  gives  us  the  opinion* 
or  devices  of  his  own  mind;  and  hence  we  find  as  manydir* 
ferent  ideas,  when  we  come  to  investigate  the  subject,  as  there 
are  persons  who  have  ^t\XV.«ik.  v^uSl. 
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But  if  we  look  into  the  works  of  the  foreign  reforniers,^ — if 
we  examine  the  writings  of  those  who  raaj  be  considered  the 
fathers  and  founders  of  the  Reformation,  although  there  is 
considerable  contradiction  and  in  consisted  cy^  we  yet  have  an 
attempt  made  to  show  the  steps  whereby  the  justification  of 
the  sinner  is  attained.  We  ai'e  told  constantly,  both  in  the 
works  of  Luther,  and  in  the  articles  of  faith  of  several  Churches^  / 
that  the  first  step  is  the  terror  of  conscience;  that  the  sou!, 
contemplating  the  dreadful  abjss  of  misery  whereby  it  is  sur- 
rounded, seeing  itself  necessarUy  on  the  brink  of  eternal  de- 
stniction,  is  excited  to  a  deep  sorrow  for  its  sins,  and  retui'n- 
ing,  through  the  merits  of  Christ  and  faith  ia  Him,  its  sina 
are  covered,  and  taken  away  ia  the  sight  of  God*  The  pre- 
liminary step  is  simply  terror,  or  dread  of  God's  judgment, — 
the  next  and  final  step,  is  an  act  of  faith  in  the  power  of 
Christ,  to  redeem  and  save  by  the  ef&cacy  of  His  Blood,* 
Now>  not  only  does  the  Catholic  Church  require  all  these  dis- 
positions, but  it  considers  them  as  mere  inchoative  acts,  mere 
embryos  which  must  be  farther  matured  before  confession  can 
be  valid.  The  Council  of  Trent  lays  down  a  most  beautiful 
and  pliilosophical  doctrine  on  the  nature  of  this  introductory 
act;  it  traces  the  steps  whereby  the  soul  is  brought  to  turn 
away  from  sin  by  the  desire  of  reconciliation  with  God.  It 
does,  indeed,  represent  the  soul  as  terrified  and  struck  with 
horror  at  the  awful  state  to  which  guiit  hcis  reduced  it ;  but 
this  is  far  from  immediately  preceding  justification, — it  is  but 
the  imperfect  germ  which  appears,  before  the  full  Christian 
virtue  can  come  into  bloom.  For  the  sinner,  awe-struck  by 
the  sense  of  God*s  judgment,  is  for  a  moment  lost  in  fear  and 
apprehension,  till  turning  naturally  to  look  round  him  £oj? 
relief,  he  sees  on  the  other  hand,  the  immense  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God,  and  balancing  that  with  His  more  awful 
iitributea,  is  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  mercvt — that  he 
yet  may  rise  and  return,  like  the  prodigal,  to  his  father's  house, 
r.  ith  the  prospect  of  being,  at  least,  one  of  the  last  aud  lo^«t^\ 
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#f  his  Mrranti.  Yet^  is  even  this  only  aluitler  gUp  iowwds 
Ihe  feelings  of  afieotioiiiiatiirsUy  exeitod,  at  thinking  that  Qod 
is  so  goody — that  His  kindness  to  us  extends  so  &r  as  to  receirA 
suck  wretched  beings  into  His  arms;  and  then  love  becomes 
mingled  with  our  fear>  which  thus  becomes  the  fear  of  the  child 
not  of  the  slare;  till  at  last  the  soul,  inflamed  with  an  ardent 
love  of  (jod  and  dietermiiied  never  more  to  oflend  Hkn,  is 
brought  into  that  state  which  we  find  described  in  the  Ne^ 
Testament,  as  the  immediate  precursor  and  cause  of  for^e^ 
Bess.  ^  Many  sins  are  forgiven  her  because  she  hath  loved 
much/** 

Thus,  while  faith  is  the  principal  root  of  all  just^catiod^ 
there  are  yet  other  acts  and  other  feelings  of  virtue,  mort 
oonformable  to  the  attributes  of  God,  and  more  consistent 
with  die  order  of  His  institutions  in  the  New  law,  thronglt 
whidi  ihe  soul  passes,  up  to  that  last  act  which  seals  its  jm^ 
tifioation.  St  Paol  tells  us  again  and  again^  that  eacoept 
through  faith,  no  man  ean  be  justified,  and  that  all  justifies^ 
tion  is  throu^  Christ  and  through  faith  in  Hkn;  and  so  this 
progress  of  justification  begins  in  that  feiith,  and  ends  in  the 
application  of  the  Blood  of  our  Redeemer,  as  the  only  means 
of  salvatioln. 

Thus  far,  therefore^  we  have  every  thing  included  in  thc^ 
order,  progress,  or  purport  of  the  acts  of  forgiveness,  required- 
by  any  other  religion  for  the  justification  of  the  sinnerw     AnA> 
I  will  simply  ask,  before  I  come  to  treat  of  the  oliier  parts  ^0' 
the  Sacrament,  can  it  be  said  that  this  is  a  system  favourable 
to  crime?     Can  it  be  said,  that  the  Catholic  holds  forgiVc-* 
Hess  or  absolution  to  be  so  complet^y  attached  to  an  outward 
act,  that  he  is  reckless  of  the  commission  of  offences,  because 
he  believes  that  his  soul  can  be  as  easily  cleansed  from  sin,  as 
hb  body  from  outward  defilement?  that  his  penance  is  a  bath 
or  laver,  wherein,  by  a  plain  and  easy  application,  offences  $i$ 
washed  away,  and  the  soul  restored  to  its  or^^^al  purity? 

But  we  are  not  yet  arnved  at  the  dose  of  this  important 
subject :  for  it  must  be  o\>set\edL)  \Xx^\.  ^^^^  ^^  cs<d^  the  ingre- 
•  I^uke  vii.  47.  Cone,  Tnd.  ^«9».^  ^  Vu  C%\«^.'^«»x>^>iu  ^.x. 
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^entSi  or  rait^er,  the  prejjaratory  steps  for  that  act  of  sorrow 
or  contrition,  which  i«  the  esseiitiai  concomitant  of  confession ; 
and  not  only  its  concomitant,  but  fio  much  superior  and  more 
important,  that  the  Catholic  Church  believes  and  teaches, — 
and^  in  her  daily  practice  manifests  that  belief — that,  if  from 
circumstaacea  a  person  have  eo  means  of  practising  co»fe«sion, 
if  illness  surprise  the  sinner  before  the  minister  of  repentance 
can  approach  him — if  accident  place  him  out  of  the  reach  of 
fiueh  a  comforter,  and  there  he  no  one  to  apply  the  consola- 
tions of  that  institution^-an  act  of  contrition,  including  a 
willingTiess,  if  in  his  power,  to  practise  confession^  because  it 
is  an  institution  established  by  Christ  for  the  forgiveness  of 
Bina,  will  of  itself  procure  their  pardon,  and  reconcile  him 
aa  completely  with  his  God,  as  if  be  had  confessed  all  his 
crimes,  and  received  absolution.  This,  1  say^  is  the  practice 
and  feeling  of  every  Catholic,  not  only  of  the  instructed,  hut 
also  of  the  most  illiterate  and  least  educ^ited ;  that,  in  cases  of 
fiudden  illness,  or  danger  of  being  surprised  by  death,  a  fervent 
act  of  sorrow,  is  equivalent  to  all  that  Christ  instituted  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

And  what  is  that  sorrow? — I  will  read  you  its  definition  in 
the  words  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  of  that  council  which  has 
most  clearly  defined  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  subject. 
**  Contrition,"  that  is,  sorrow— such  being  the  technical  term 
used  in  the  Church  for  it;  **  which  holds  the  first  place  among 
the  acts  of  penance  (or  repentance)  is  sorrow  and  detestation 
of  sin  committedj  with  a  determination  not  to  sin  again. 
The  holy  synod  declares,  that  this  contrition  contains,  not 
only  the  abandoning  of  sin  and  a  purpose  of  new  life,  but  also 
a  hatred  of  the  old."*  Thus  you  see  what  is  expected  of 
every  penitent,  before  absolution  can  be  considered  of  any 
avail,  or  confession  worth  any  thing  to  bis  salvation. 

IL  And  now  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  this  Sacrament. 
The  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  the  sinner,  being  thus  sorry 
fcr  having  o^ffended  God,  and  sorry  npon  the  molv«e  ^Vv<^\ 
*  8esB,  xir*  cap.  iv. 
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bave  stated — tliat  is,  on  account,  not  of  evil  thence  resiiltini^ 
,  to  himself,  but  of  the  graciousness  and  infinite  goodness  of  the 
God  whom  he  has  injured,  must  next  perform  an  outward  act, 
which  would  seem  of  itself  the  natural  and  spontaneous  con- 
sequence of  this  feeling.     Catholic  divines  have  again  and 
again  described  this  sorrow  for  sin,  when  they  say  that  it  must  be 
supernatural,  that  is,  that  its  motives  must  be  exclusively 
drawn  from  the  attributes  of  God,  from  the  consideration  not  of 
what  sin  has  brought  on  us,  but  of  the  manifestations  of  love 
which  we  receive  from  Him,  and  still  more  of  His  own  essen- 
tial goodness — that  it  must  be  supreme — that  is,  detesting,  ab- 
horring, and  hating  sin  beyond  every  other  evil  on  earth;  and 
that  it  must  be  universal — embracing  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, every  fault  or  transgression  whereby  we  have  offended 
so  good  a  God.     Now,  these  dispositions  naturally  dispose  the 
soul  to  make  any  compensation  or  atonement  that  may  be  re- 
quired, for  the  offences  it  has  committed.     Not  only  so,  but 
it  is  the  very  nature  of  love  itself  to  make  that  manifestation 
— love,  which  was  the  last  step  in  the  work  of  conversion* 
We  find  it  thus  in  the  case  of  Magdalen ;  who  did  not  rest 
satisfied  with  merely  being  sorry  for  having  offended  God,  or 
with  only  regretting  the  evil  done,  and  retiring  from  it,  and 
by  a  new  life,  proving  her  sorrow;  but  must  brave  contumely 
and  insult,  and  every  other  humiliation,  to  give  public  evidence 
of  her  feelings.     She  breaks  through  the  crowd  of  attendants, 
penetrates  into  the  house  of  the  rich  Pharisee,  of  one  belong- 
ing to  the  proudest  and  most  conceited  class  of  men — she 
rushes  forward  and  intrudes  upon  his  solemn  banquet,  easts 
herself  at  the  feet  of  her  spiritual  physician,  weeps  bit* 
ter   tears,  and    lavishing  all    her    precious    things   on  his 
feet,  shows  by  outward  deeds,  that  she  really  loved  God, 
that  she  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  from  having  offended 
Him,  and  was  ready  to  make  any  reparation  to  His  outra^d 
majesty.     Thus,  the  natural  tendency  of  repentant  love  is  ^ 
make  some  outward  man\£e%t^tvow,  to  testify  itself  in  some  way 
by  an  act  of  sorrow,  and  ^^^u  ol  V\im^\\i>L\'OT^\i^W    ^l^ets« 
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and  so  to  seek  tliai  forgiveness  which  it  so  much  desires.  And 
therefore,  evea  thus,  we  havo  a  most  perfect  coasbtencjr  in  thla 
iofititutiofi,  linking  it  harmoniously  with  the  feelings  that  precede 
it ;  although  of  course  this  natural  and  spontaneous  origin,  inao 
way  forms  the  ground  on  which  the  Catholic  ChnrcK  believes 
and  eDJoins  it. 

She  maintains,  then,  that  the  sinner  h  hound  to  manifest 
Ills  ofiTences  to  the  pastors  of  his  Churchy  or  rather,  to  one 
deputed  and  authorized  by  the  Church  for  that  purpose;  to 
lay  open  to  him  all  the  secret  offences  of  his  soul,  to  expose  all 
its  wounds,  andj  in  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  by  our 
Blessed  Saviour  in  himf  to  re^^eive  through  hishauds^  on  earthi 
tlie  sentence  which  is  ratified  in  heaven,  of  God*s  forgiveness. 
But  as  the  primary  object  of  this  institution  is  the  salvation 
of  the  soul,  and  as  there  may  bo  cases  where^  by  too  easily 
receiving  pardon,  sufficient  impression  would  not  he  made  on 
he  sinner  to  lead  him  to  amendment  of  life ;  as  it  may  happen 
that  the  dispositions  wherewith  it  is  approached,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently manifvst^  or  that  the  sorrow  is  not  sufficiently  supreme  | 
as  also  from  constant  relapse  into  sin,  after  forgiveness,  it  may 
appear  that  there  was  not  a  solid  resolution  of  amendment,  and 
consequently  a  sincere  and  efficient  sorrow  for  the  crimes  and 
offences  committed,  so  it  may  be  prudent  to  deny  that  ah&o- 
ktion*  We  believe  that  this  case  also  has  been  provided  for, 
by  Christ,  inasmuch  as  He  gave  to  the  Church  a  power  of 
I  retaining  sins,  that  is,  of  withholding  forgiveness,  or  delaying 
[it  to  a  more  seasonable  time* 

Before  entering  into  proofs  of  this  doctrine,  allow  me  to 

|xau)iue  how  far  it  is  the  sort  of  institution  which  we  should 

kpect  our  Saviotu*  to  have  made.     I  have  shown  you  already, 

bat,  consistently  with  the  plan  followed  by  Him,  in  the  estab- 

ihment  of  His  religion,  and  according  to  the  method  of  ac- 

which  He  has  uniformly  chosen,  we  should  have  expected 

ne  outward  institution  wherein  the  forgiveness  of  sins  should 

Icommitted  to  liis  Church,  and  His  sacred  B\ond\ie  cl^\X\^4 
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to  the  Boul,  for  the  cleansmg  of  it  from  guilt*  I  did  not,  hoWi 
ever,  then  enter  upon  the  nature  of  the  inatitotion. 

Allow  me  now  to  premise  a  few  remarks  on  the  aptneas  of 
such  an  institution  as  ConJessioiij  for  the  ends  for  which  we 
believe  it  appointed. 

1.  In  the  £rst  place,  it  seema  the  institution  most  conform^ 
able  to  the  wants  of  human  nature,  whether  we  consider  it  in 
its  native  constitution,  or  in  its  falleia  state.  Aa  to  the  Erst,  it 
seems  natural  to  the  mind  to  seek  relief  from  guilt,  hj  mam- 
festation:  we  are  not  surprised  when  we  hear  of  culprits,  who 
have  been  guilt j  of  some  great  crime,  and  have  escaped  the 
vengeance  of  the  law,  leading  a  restless  and  unhappy  lifci 
until,  of  their  own  ace  or  d^  they  confess  their  guiltj  and  meet 
the  puniishinent  which  the  law  awards*  We  are  not  astonished 
when  we  hear  of  those  condemned  to  death,  btini^  most  am* 
ious  to  find  some  person  to  whom  thej  may  disclose  their 
guilt,  and  when  we  hear  it  declared  again  aud  agaio,  that  thej 
could  not  have  died  in  peace,  unless  they  had  manifested  their 
transgressions.  All  this  shows,  that  human  nature  finds  herein 
the  most  natural  and  obvious  relief,  that  even  in  that  confession 
some  balm  is  ajjplied  to  the  soul's  inward  suffering;  because 
it  is  the  only  method  left  of  making  compensation  to  that 
society  against  which  such  men  have  transgressed.  Nay,  this 
feeling  goes  much  farther ;  for  the  culprit,  who  at  once  hum- 
bly acknowledges  his  guilt,  gains  oiup  compassion,  and  we  can- 
not in  our  minds  consider  bim  any  longer  aa  the  black  and 
hardened  villain,  which  before  we  were  inclined  to  suppose  hinu 
We  immediately  trust  that  sueh  a  one  is  truly  sorry  for  what 
be  has  done ;  and  consequently  his  iniquity,  although  the  crime 
may  be  equal,  is  not  so  great  as  his  who  daringly  denies  it. 
If  the  declaration  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  had  not  been  made  to 
the  penitent  thief,  or  if  it  had  not  been  recorded,  we  should  in 
our  minds  have  distinguished  between  the  two  companions  of 
His  sufferings,  between  him  who  humbly  confessed  that  he  died 
according  to  his  deserts,  and  him  who  persisted  in  hardened 
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effrontery  to  the  ead.  If^  therefore,  God  did  establish  any 
outward  form>  whereby  the  conscience  might  be  saved  from 
sin  J  we  cannot  conceive  one  more  adapted  to  that  piirpoaey 
than  the  manifeBtation  of  sin. 

It  is,  however,  congenial  to  our  nature,  not  merely  in  it« 
general  constitution,  but  still  farther  in  its  present  fallen  state. 
For  wliat,  my  brethren,  is  sin  ?  li  is  a  rising  up  of  the  pride  of 
man  against  the  majesty  of  God.  The  sinner >  fully  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  his  iniquity,  instructed  in  the  end  to 
which  sin  must  lead  him,  seems  to  stand  up  before  God  sjudg> 
ment-seat,and,  looking  his  future  judge  in  the  face,  insults  Him 
by  the  commission  of  what  he  knows  He  will  one  day  fully 
avenge*  Now,  wlmt  would  be  the  natural  corrective  of  this? 
the  humiliation  before  others  of  that  proud  spirit  that  hath 
raised  itself  up  against  God,  by  its  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  man, 
and  asking  forgiveness,  and  owning  itself  guilty  of  having  in- 
sulted God  on  his  eternal  throne.  Pride  is  the  very  principie 
and  root  of  all  evil;  and  as  the  third  portion  of  this  sacrament, 
Satisfaction,  which  1  shall  reserve  for  another  occasion,  tends 
to  correct  that  concupiscence  and  those  passions,  which  are 
the  stimulants  of  sin,  this  seems  to  be  the  most  completely 
opposed  to  that  pride  which  is  its  principle. 

So  true  is  this  connexion  between  the  confession  of  our  guilt 
ajid  the  reparation  made  to  the  majesty  of  God,  that  His  holy 
^ord  considers  the  two  as  almost  identical.  For  thus  Josue 
^pake  to  Achan;  **  My  son,  give  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
Olid  confess,  and  tell  me  what  thou  hast  done ;  hide  it  not."* 
There  are  some  beautiful  reflections  of  Pascals  on  this  subject. 
He  expresses  himjielf  astonished  that  any  man  could  treat  the 
confession  of  sin  to  one  individual,  under  fluch  circumstances 
Wks  the  Catholic  Church  prescribes,  aa  any  tiling  but  the  most 
lenient  mitigation  of  what  ought  naturally  to  be  expected.  You 
have  sinned  before  mankind,  and  outraged  God  by  your 
offences ;  and  yon  might  naturally  expect  full  compensation  to  be 
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required  J  von  mig'lit  reasonably  suppose  that  He  would  demand 
ft  reparation  as  public  aod  as  open  as  the  crime, — a  humilia- 
tion as  complete  as  was  the  pride  in  which  jou  sinned.  To 
consider  as  a  hardships  the  manifestation  of  humility  to  one 
person  deputed  and  chosen  to  receiye  it^ — ^to  one  bound  by 
every  possible  law  not  to  reveal,  or  in  any  way  betray  aught 
that  has  passed  between  you — ^to  one  who  feels  it  his  duty  to 
receive  you  with  compassion,  with  fiympathyj  and  affection, 
and  to  direct,  counsel^  and  assist  you, — to  consider  this  any 
thing  but  the  moat  merciful  mitigation  of  what  is  due  from 
you,  is  an  idea  that  fills  the  mind  with  pain  and  regret.* 

2.  But,  in  the  second  place,  my  brethren,  not  only  is  such 
an  institution  conformable  to  the  wants  of  man,  it  is  precisely 
m  accordance  with  the  method  always  pursued  by  God,  for 
the  forgiv^eness  of  sins.  We  find  iu  the  old  law,  that  there 
was  an  institution  far  this  purpose,  and  that  it  was  such  as  to 
make  the  manifesta-tion  of  tran!*gression  preliminary  to  its 
applicaliom  God  divided  the  sacrifices  into  different  classes; 
there  were  some  for  sins  committed  through  ignorance,  and 
others  for  deliberate  violations  of  the  law.  Now,  in  the  5th 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  where  the  rules  concerning  such  sacrifices 
are  laid  down,  we  find  it  prescribed,  that  if  any  one  transgressed, 
he  should  confess  his  sin,  and  the  priest  should  pi*ay  for  him, 
and  a  particular  sacrifice  should  be  offered,  and  so  forgiveness 
be  obtained.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  manifestation  of  sins 
to  the  Priests  of  the  Temple,  was  a  preliminary  condition  for 
their  forgiveness,  so  far  as  legal  sacrifice  could  be  considered 
a  means  of  pardon  j  that  is  to  say,  as  a  means  of  exciting  faith 
in  that  great  sacrifice,  through  which  alone  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  could  be  obtained.  I  might  go  farther,  and,  as  1  have 
done  again  and  again,  point  out  more  analogies  betweea  the 
Bystems  established  by  God  in  the  old  law,  and  that  by  our 
Saviour  in  tlie  new.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  longer 
upon  this  pointt 
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3,  But  finally,  such  an  institution  is  exactly  consistent  witb 
the   entire  sjtfU.m  of  religion  established  through  the  new 
law.     For  we  £od,  as  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  show  yoU) 
that  our  Saviour  eBtabliahed  a  kingdom,  or  species  of  domin- 
ion^  in  His  Church,  consistia|^  of  an  organized  body,  intended 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  faithful,  with  authority  coming 
directly  from  Him,  with  a  rule  and  command  on  the  one  sido, 
and  the  obligation  of  learning  and  obeying  on  the  other* 
Now,  this  system  of  authoritatiyo  government,  which  I  also 
showed  you  pervaded  even  the   minor   departments  of  the 
Church,  as  establislied  by  Christ,  seems  to  require  for  its 
completeness  and  perfection,  that  there  should  he  also  tribu- 
nals within  it;  to  take  cognizance  of  transgressions  committed 
against  its  laws,  that  is  to  say,  the  laws  of  God,  to  administer 
which  it  was  appointed.     We  should  natm-ally  expect,  for  the 
complete  organization  of  such  a  Church,  an  appointment  of 
authority  within  it  for  the  punishment  of  offences  against  ita 
f  andaraental  laws  and  moral  precepts ;  so  as  to  be  charged,  ^ 
not  only  to  teaclii  hut  likewise  to  enforce  the  practice  of  what 
iB  taught.     Such  an  order,  therefore,  la  consistent  in  every 
'Way,  with  the  attributes  of  such  a  religious  constitution* 
Now, after  these  remarksj  which  I  trust  will  have  prepared 
Bkl&e  way,  I  proceed  to  the  grounds  of  our  doctrine,  that  there 
Ps    a  power  of  forgiving  sins  in  the  Church,  such  as  neces^ 
fearily  requires  the  manifestation  even  of  hidden  transgressions, 
^ud  that  it  was  so  established  by  Christ  himself. 

The  words  of  my  text  are  the  primary  and  prhicipal  foun- 
dation on  which  we  rest.  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  as,  in 
tlie  old  law,  a  confession  or  manifestation  of  sins  was  appoint- 
ed among  the  means  of  obtaining  forgiveness,  so  there  are 
illusions,  in  the  new,  to  a  similar  practice,  sufficient  to  con- 
"tinue  its  recollection  with  the  early  Christians,  and  make 
'tJiem  conclude  tbat  Providence  bad  not  completely  broken  up 
Uie  system  It  had  till  then  pursued.  They  were  told  to,  con- 
fess their  sins  to  <yne  another,*  It  u  Tery  true  l\ial  ^kvui\«i.\ 
*  James  v,  16*  j 
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u  •Mtgu^-r^it  does  not  say,  Confiess  your  aini  to  the  priiHty  nor 
to  any  private  iodlTidual;  although  the  mention  of  the  priests 
o£  the  Church,  in  the  preceding  verses,  might  naturally  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  their  being  a  special  party  to  the  act«  Fur^ 
ther,  the  words,  ^  Confess  your  sins  one  to  another,**  seem  to 
conmiand  more  than  a  general  declaration  of  g^ilt,  or  the  eay<* 
ing  what  eyen  the  most  hardened  sinner,  when  all  aroimd 
him  a^e  joining  in  it,  will  not  refuse  to  repeal,  *^  I  hare  sin-^ 
ned  before  God."  They  seem  to  imply  a  more  peeuliar  eouT 
munication  between  one  member  of  the  Church  a^d  another^ 
At  any  rate,  they  serve  to  prove,  that  the  manifestation  of  sin 
is  not  of  modern  date ;  and  to  refute  the  objection  thi^t  there  is 
nothing  in  the  New  Testament  to  show  this  natural,  obyipu^i 
method  of  obtaining  relief,  to  exist  in  the  law  of  ChriaU 

But  in  the  text,  which  I  have  prefixed  to  this  discpi^r^,  bi^vf^ 
we  not  something  far  more  specific?     Christ  was  npt  addrfNM*v 
ing  his  flock  in  general,  but  was  giving  a  special  charge  \q 
the  Apostles;  in  other  words,  to  the  pastors  of  the  Church | 
because  I  have  before  shown  you,  that  when  a  comipi^id  was 
given  to  the  Apostles,  not  of  especial  privilege,  such  fifi  that  of 
working  miracles,  but  one  connected  with  the  welfare  ax^d  sal- 
vation of  the  flock,  it  became  a  perpetual  institution  to  be  conti- 
nued in  the  Church.     What  does  he  tell  them? — **  Whose  sins 
ye  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  them;  and  whose  sins  ye 
^fjl  retain,  they  are  retained."     Here  is  a  power,  in  the  first 
place,  truly  to  forgive  sins.     For  this  expression,. "  to  forgive 
sins,'*  in  the  New  Testament,  always  signifies  truly  and  really 
to  clear  the  sinner  of  guilt  against  God.     **  Many  sins  are     -^ 
forgiven  her,"  says  our  Saviour  of  Magdalen.     What  does  this  ^ 
mean  ?     Surely  that  she  was  purged,  cleansed  horn  sin.    Those  ^^ 
who  heard  the  words  so  understood  them.     For  they  said  ■    - — 
"Who  is  this  that  forgiveth  sins  also?"*     They  considere^^^ 
the  privilege  which  our  Saviour  here  claimed  as  superior  tee- 
the power  which  He  really  possessed,  though  this  embracea^^ 
the  working  of  miracles.    ^\ve\i  au  \d<^sk  <;ould  only  have  I 
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<btitertamed  of  tbe  right  actually  to  remit  or  pardon  an  offence 
against  God,  TLat  it  was  so,  and  moreover  tKat  thej  attri- 
buted a  correct  meaning  to  His  words,  appears  not  only  from  ■ 
tlie  parable  of  a  debtor,  wbicb  lie  applied  to  ber  case^  but  H 
by  the  worda  whicii  He  actUEilly  addressed  to  her.  For  ■ 
first  He  said ;  '*  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  ;*'  and  then,  ■ 
**go  in  peace/* — words  of  comfortable  assurance,  which  ■ 
must  have  led  her  to  believe  that  she  was  fully  pardoned. 
Again;  Our  Lord  speaks  to  the  paralytic  as  follows;  **  Be  of 
good  heart,  soUj  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.***  Those  who 
heard  Him  ia  this  case  went  farther  than  in  the  other,  and 
**said  within  themselves,  He  blasphemeth:** — they  consid- 
ered it  an  assumption  of  a  privilege  belonging  to  God  alone; 
they  understood  His  words  in  their  primary,  obvious  meaning, 
of  remitting  sins  committed  against  tbe  Almighty  j  and  our 
Saviour  confirms  them  in  this  interpretation,  by  the  words 
that  follow ;  "  Which  is  easier  to  say,  thy  sins  are  forgirea 
tbee,  or  to  say,  arise  and  walk?  but  that  yoti  may  know  that 
the  Sou  of  m:in  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,"  &c.  To 
***  forgive  sins,"  therefore,  signifies  in  the  Gospel  to  pardon,  to 
absolve,  or  to  cleanse  the  soul  from  sin.  But  all  this  reasoning 
is  superfluous,  if  we  treat  with  those  who  adliere  to  the  Anglican 
Ch ur ch.  For,  their  serv ic e  for  the  visitati on  of  tb e  sick,  di re cts 
the  clergyman  to  say,  in  the  very  words  which  we  use:  "  By  his 
<(Clirist*s)  authority,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen/' 

The   Apostles,  theuj   and   their  successors,  received  this    n 
authority;  consequently,  to  them  was  given  a  power  to  absolve, 
or  to  cleanse  the  soul  from  its  sins.     There  is  another  power 
also  given ;  that  of  retaining  sins.     What  is  the  meaning  of 
this?     Clearly  the  power  of  refusing  to  forgive  them.     Now 
all  this  clearly  impliesj — for  the  promise  is  annexed,  that  what 
Bins  Christ's  lawful  ministers  retained  on  earth,  are  retained 
in  Heaven ^that  there  is  no  other  means  of  obtaining  forgive- 
ness, save  through  them*     For  the  forgweiieaa  ol  '^^a.^^'am 
made  to  depend  upon  that  which  they  gvve  qiv  e^ixOas  ^sv^ 
♦  Mat  ix.  2. 
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thode  are  not  to  be  parduned  thei-e^  whose  sins  thej  retaiiu 
Now,  were  a.  ludfife  sent  forth  with  this  assurance  tbat 
whomever  he  should  acquit,  that  person  should  go  free; 
tut  that  an  J  one,  to  whom  he  should  refuse  pardon^  should 
be  considered  as  not  forgiven  j  would  not  this  imply  that 
no  forgiveness  was  to  be  obtained  except  through  him? 
And  would  not  the  commiEsiou  otherwise  be  a  nullity, 
an  insult,  and  a  mockery  ?  For,  would  it  not  be  an  insult 
and  a  mockery  of  his  authority,  if  another  commission,  totally 
unconnected  with  his  tribunal,  was  at  the  very  same  time  issued 
with  equal  power  to  pardon  or  punish  delinquents,  if  there 
were  other  means  of  forgiveness,  over  which  his  award  had 
no  control?  Not  merely,  therefore,  a  power  to  forg-ive  sins  is 
given  in  our  commission,  but  such  a  power  as  excludes  every 
other  instrument  or  means  of  forgiveness  in  the  new  law.  In 
fact,  when  Christ  appoints  any  institution,  for  objects  solely 
dependent  on  His  will,  that  very  fact  excludes  all  other  ordi- 
nary means.  When  He  instituted  baptism  as  a  means  of  wash- 
ing away  original  sin,  that  very  institution  excluded  any  other 
way  of  obtaining  that  benefit*  Iq  still  stronger  manner,  then,  ^M 
does  the  commission  here  given  constitute  the  exclusive  means  ^^ 
of  forgiveness,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  God'a  dealings  j  for 
not  only  does  it  leave  this  to  he  deduced  by  iufereiice>  but,  as  ^M 
we  have  seen,  it  positively  so  enacts,  by  limiting  furgiveuess  ^^ 
in  Heaven  to  the  concession  of  it  here  below,  by  those  to  whom 
it  is  intrusted. 

But  what  must  be  the  character  of  that  power?  Can  you 
suppose  that  a  judge  would  be  sent  out,  with  a  commission,  to 
go  through  the  country,  so  that  all  whom  he  sentenced  should 
be  punished  accordingly,  and  those  whom  he  acquitted  should  ^i 
be  pardoned;  and  understand  that  this  discretionary  power  ^M 
lodged  in  hia  hands,  could  be  properly  discharged  by  his  go-  ' 

ing  into  the  prisons,  and  saying  to  one  man  *' you  are  acquit-  • 

ted,"  to  another,  "you  must  be  punished,"  to  a  third,  **  you  I  ^H 
pronounce  guilty,*'  and  to  a  fourth,  **youI  declare  innocent  ;**  ^\ 
without  investigation  into  their  reaTgec-t\N<i  <i^t?>,^vtUijut  hav* 
ing  the  sUghteBt  ground  for  pa^sm^  a^TiXAiTiCife  oS.  t^-i^Vaiuvik 
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upon  the  one,  or  of  condemnatioa  upoa  the  other  ?  Does  not 
this  twofold  authority  implj  the  oecessitj  of  knowing  the 
grounds  of  each  iDdividuaL  case?  Does  it  not  suppose 
that  the  entire  cause  must  he  laid  before  the  judge,  and 
that  he  must  examiue  into  it,  and  pronounce  sentence  consis- 
tent! j  with  the  evidence  before  him?  And  can  we  then  be- 
lieve, that  our  Saviour  gave  this  twofoJd  office  as  the  onlj 
means  of  obtaininio^  pardon,  to  the  priests  of  His  church,  and 
does  not  lioid  tliem  hound  to  decide  according  to  the  respective 
merit  of  each  case?  Does  He  not  necessarily  niean»  that,  if 
the  Church  retain  or  forgive,  it  must  have  motives  for  so 
doing?  And  how  can  vire  suppose  these  to  he  obtained,  but 
bj  the  case  being"  laid  before  the  judge?  and  who  is  able  to 
do  that  but  the  offender  alone?  Therefore  does  the  commis- 
sion itself  imply,  that  whoever  seeks,  through  this  only  chao- 
nel,  forgiveness,  must  manifest  the  guilt  which  he  has  commit- 
ted. He  must  britjg  the  whole  cause  under  the  notice  of  his 
judge,  and  only  upon  its  complete  hearing  can  the  proper 
fiGDtence  be  pronounced. 

This  is  the  ground-work,  in  Scripture,  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine, that  sin  is  to  be  forgiven  by  tbe  pastors  of  the  Church, 
in  consequence  of  the  institution  of  Christ,  who  lias  herein  ap- 
pointed them  as  His  judges,  vicegerents,  and  ministers;  and 
t.hat,  to  obtain  tkis  forgiveness,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  case, 
— in  other   words,  all  our  truusgrefislons  —  before  him  who  is 
intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  the  sentence  pronounced. 
But,  my  brethren,  clear  and  simple  as  this  reasoning  may 
te,  we  perhaps  might  feel  ourselves  less  secure  in  sanctioning 
it,  were  we   not  so  completely  supported  by  the  conduct  and 
authority  of  all  antiquity.     Many  of  you  may,  perhaps,  have 
lieard  it  repeatedly  said,  that  auricular  confession,  as  it  is 
called,  was  not  heard  of  in  the  first  or  second  century  of  the 
^'hurch.     Let  it  be  so;  let  us  suppose  it,  or  rather  allow  it  for 
^  moment.     But  do  those  who  tell  you  so,  (for  the  assertion 
*^  incorrect,)  tell  you  also  the  reason  why  it  is  not  so  mMttVv 
**^ntioned?     The  reason  is,  that  instead  oi  auricula'r  do^- 
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ie^iojkf  we  read  a  great  deal  more  o£  public  confessioa;  fof*, 
the  Biimer  was  obligee d  to  manifest  Ids  crimes  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  Church,  and  undergo  a  aevere  peaance  in 
coneequence  of  them*  And  those  who  are  such  sticklers  for 
antiquitj  on  this  head^  and  dislike  auricular  confession,  should 
surely  take  autiijuily  to  its  extent;  and  if  thej  reject  ours, 
why  not  adopt  the  other  practice,  as  consistent  with  the 
nsagea  of  the  ancient  Church  ?  Thia  is  the  fact ;  that  the  ex- 
tent of  manifestation  of  sins  may  be  a  matter  of  secondary 
ooQsideration ;  "whether  the  Chiu'ch  may  direct  private  or  pub- 
lic confession,  ia  altogether  matter  of  discipline.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  establish  that  there  is  no  forgiveness  except  by  the 
manifestation  of  crime:  that  they  who  alone  were  empowered 
to  grant  forgiveness,  are  the  priests  of  the  Church ;  and  that 
the  practice  of  confession  ia  exactly  the  same,  with  this  ei- 
ceptioBj  that  in  times  of  fervouTj  when  crime  was  more  rare, 
the  Church  deemed  it  fit  that  oflFeudcra  should  not  only  de- 
clare their  sins  in  secret,  but  stand  before  the  entire  congre- 
gation, and  manifest  them  publicly.  Thus^  instead  of  any 
argument  arising  against  this  institution,  from  the  supposed 
flileuce  of  the  ancient  fathers,  the  only  conclusion,  to  wliich 
we  must  eome,  is,  that  there  has  been  a  mitigation,  or  reduc- 
tion of  its  rigour,  but  no  change  in  its  essence, 

I  now  proceed  to  read  you  passages  from  these  fathers,  and 
I  will  not  come  later  than  400  years  after  Christ ;  because, 
after  that  time,  the  texts  increase  immensely*  I  will  divide 
them  into  two  classes.  I  will  Urst  g"ive  you  one  or  two  where 
confession  in  general,  that  is,  public  confession,  is  alluded  to; 
for  they  will  show  the  feeling  of  the  Churchi  as  to  its  being 
the  only  means  of  obtaining^  forgiveness. 

St  Irenieus,  who  flourished  100  years  after  Christ,  mentions 
that  some  women  came  to  the  Church,  and  accused  themselveA 
of  secret  crimes  unknown  to  others.  Again,  of  others  he  thus 
writes;  " SomCj  touched  in  conscience,  publicly  confessed  their 
sins;  while  others,  in  despair,  renounced  their  faith/**  Look 
♦  Adv.  Hwr.  c.  xiii,  ^»  63,  65, 
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&t  this  aLternatire ;  Bome  coufesBed»  and  others  renounced  the 
ialth*  If  there  had  been  ajij  other  means  of  forgiveaesfl>  whj 
should  the  J  ha?e  ahandoned  their  faith?  Tertuilian,  who  i» 
more  generally  known,  as  being  the  oldest  Latin  writer,  says: 
'^  Of  this  penitential  disposition  the  proof  is  more  laborious,  as 
the  business  is  more  presslngj  in  order  that  some  public  act, 
iiot  the  voice  of  conscience  alone^  may  show  it.  This  act, 
which  the  Greeks  express  by  the  word  exomologesis^  consists 
in  the  confession  of  our  sin  to  the  Lord  j  not  as  if  He  knew  it 
not;  hut  in  as  much  as  confession  leads  to  satisfaction:  whence 
idso  penitence  flows,  and  hy  penitence  God  is  mollified."  ♦ 
This  ia  said  with  reference,  more  or  less,  to  the  public  practice. 
Howerer,  still  more  clearly  as  to  its  necessity.  "If  still 
you  draw  back,  let  yotir  miad  turn  to  that  eternal  fire,  which 
confession  will  extinguish ;  and  that  you  may  uot  hesitate  to 
adorpt  the  remedy,  weig;h  the  greatness  of  future  punishment. 
And  as  you  are  not  ignorant,  that,  against  that  fire,  after  the 
baptismal  institution,  the  aid  of  confession  has  been  appointed, 
why  are  you  an  enemy  to  your  own  salvation  ?"  f 

Proceeding  to  the  other  class  of  passages, — for,  as  I  have 
been  led  to  speak  at  greater  length  than  I  intended,  I  must 
pass  over  several,  much  to  the  same  purpose,  and  still  speaking 
of  the  necessity  of  confession^-they  treat  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  secret  or  hidden  sins  in  confession  to  the  clergy,  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  forgiveness.  St  Cyprian  thus  writes; 
"  God  sees  into  the  hearts  and  breasts  of  all  men,  and  He  will 
judge  not  their  actions  only,  but  their  words  and  thoughts, 
viewing  the  most  hidden  conceptions  of  the  mind*  Hence, 
though  some  of  these  persons  be  remarked  for  their  faith  and 
the  fear  of  God,  and  have  not  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
sacrificing  (to  idols)  nor  of  sto*endering  the  holy  Scriptures ; 
jet,  if  the  ihojight  of  doing  it  have  ever  entered  their  mind,  | 
this  they  confess,  with  grief  and  without  disguisCj  before  the  I 
jriests  of  Godt  uoburdening  the  conscience,  and  seeking  a 
salutary  remedy,  however  small  and  pardonable  tkeii  iii^\Q!^ 
*  De  PusaiL  e,  ix.  p.  JG9^  f  I\ji4,  c,  x\i.  ^.  \1Q. 
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maj  kave  been.  God,  they  know,  will  not  be  mocked."  * 
Agaiii^  speaking  of  emaUer  faults,  he  thus  express ea  himself; 
'*  The  fault  is  less,  but  the  conscience  is  Dot  clear.  Pardon 
may  more  easily  be  obtained;  stiil  there  is  guilt;  and  let  not 
the  sinner  cease  from  doin^  penance*  lest,  what  before  waa 
imall,  he  aggravated  by  neglect.  I  entreat  jou,  my  brethren, 
let  all  confess  their  faults,  while  he  that  has  offended  enjoys 
life;  while  his  confession  can  be  received,  and  while  the  satis* 
faction  and  pardon  imparted  by  the  prieBts,  are  acceptable 
before  God,"f  Here  we  have  two  important  points  resolved; 
- — fii"St,  that  those  who  were  guilty  of  only  petty  or  smaller 
offences,  not  of  great  or  deadly  sins,  went  to  the  priest,  and 
confessed  their  sins : — and  m  the  second  place,  that  the  pardon 
which  these  pemtents  received  from  the  liaxtds  of  the  priest, 
was  considered  valid  before  God. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  passages  to  the  same  elEeet 
in  this  father  which  I  must  pass  over;  and  I  will  take  the 
next  from  the  Greek  Church,  Origen,  after  having  spoken 
of  baptism,  observes;  ''There  is  yet  a  more  severe  and  ardu* 
ous  pardon  of  sins  by  penance,  when  the  sinner  washes  his 
couch  with  tears,  and  when  he  blushes  not  to  disclose  hi» 
Bin  to  the  priest  of  the  Lord,  and  seek  the  remedy.  Thus  ii 
fulfilled  what  the  Apostle  says ;  Is  anj/  man  sick  among  tfou, 
let  him  bring  in  the  jnieifts  of  the  Churchy  (James  v.  H.)**! 
Again;  "  We  have  all  power  to  pardon  the  faults  committed 
against  ourselves;  but  he,  on  whom  Jesus  breathed,  as  He 
did  on  the  Apostles— He  forgives,  provided  God  forgive;  and 
retains  those  (sins)^  of  which  the  sinner  repents  not,  being  His 
minister,  who  alone  possesses  the  power  of  remittiDg,  So  the 
prophets  uttered  thiiigs  not  their  own ;  but  what  it  pleased  God 
to  communicate /'§  Once  more;  **  They  who  baTe  sinned,  if 
the  J  hide  and  retain  their  sin  wi  thin  their  breast,  are  grievously 
tormented;  but  if  the  sinner  becomes  his  own  accuser,  while 
he  does  this,  ho  discharges  the  cause  of  all  his  malady.    Only 

•  De  Lnpsis,  p,  190.  f  Ibid.  p.  190. 

J  Homil,  iL  in  Levit,  T,  ii.  p.  191.         J  L.  de  OmU  T.  J,  p.  255» 
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let  Kim  carefully  consider,  to  whom  lie  should  coufess  hh  Bin ; 
'what  is  the  character  of  the  phyaician;  if  he  be  one  who  will 
be  weak  with  tha  i^eak,  who  will  weep  with  the  sorrowful,  and 
■who   understands   the   discipline  of  condolence  and  fellow- 
feeling.     So  that,  when  his  skill  shall  he  known  and  his  pitj 
felt,  you  may  follow  what  he  shall  advise.     Should  he  think 
your  disease  to  be  such,  that  it  should  he  declared  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  faithful,  whereby  otners  may  be  edified,  and 
yourself  easily  reformed^ — this  must  be  done  with  muchdelib* 
eration  and  the  Bkilfal  advice  of  the  physician*'**      This  ia  an 
interesting  passage;  we  see  an  ornament  of  the  early  Church 
inculcating  the  necessity  of  manifesting  om-  sins,  and  speaking 
just  as  we  do  now;  exhorting  the  faithful  to  he  careful  to  seek 
out  and  select  a  prudent  and  charitable  director,  and  lay  before 
him  their  hidden  sins,  and  be  guided  by  his  counsel  aa  to  the 
propriety  of  making  or  withholding  a  public  confession.  You 
see,  then,  that  the  practice  of  public  confession  in  the  Church, 
so  far  from  excluding  private  confession,  supposes  it ;  and  that 
it  was  only  to  be  made  through  the  advice  of  a  spiritual  director, 
consulted  for  that  purpose.     And  Origen  expressly  says,  too, 
that  only  the  priests  have  power  to  forgive,  and  that  to  them 
must  onr  sins  be  manifested-    Once  more;  **They  who  are  not 
lioly,  die  in  their  sins ;  the  holy  do  penance ;  they  feel  their 
"wounds ;  are  sensible  of  their  failings ;  look  for  the  priest; 
implore  health;  and  through  him  seek  to  be  purified,"f      **If 
^^e    discover  our  sinst  not  onli/  to  God,  hui  to  those^  who  may 
^pply  a  remedy  to  our  wounds  and  iniquities,  our  sins  will  be 
effaced  by  him  who  said;  /  have  blotted  out  thy  iniquiiies,  as 
<Ei  cloudy  and  th^  nns,  as  a  mi^J'     Isa,  xliv.  22.  J 

A  little  later  we  hive  some  very  strjrg  passages, ^-several 
5ji  the  v^itingg  of  St  Basil,  who  was  exceedingly  zealous  ia 
Xceeping  up  the  penitential  canons,  and  whose  system  of  pub- 
lic penance  prevailed  through  a  great  part  of  the  east: — **  In 
■pt^lie  confession  of  sins,''  he  writes,  **  the  same  method  must  be 
H^>bserred,  as  in  laying  open  the  infirmities  of  th^  bod.^,    "^Ci^ 
I  *  Hoatil  ii  in  PtaJ.  xxxvn.  T.  ii-  p.  68^. 

I       /  Howil,  X,  m  Namh  T,  ii.  p,  3&2.  %  Horn,  li^xu  mlj^cs^^ 
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as  these  are  not  rashly  coanrautiicated  to  erery  one,  but  to 
those  only  who  understand  By  what  method  they  inay  he 
cured:  so  the  confession  of  ains  must  he  made  to  such  per- 
sons as  have  the  power  to  ^pp^y  a  remedy  "*  He  tells  us  who 
those  persons  are : — "  Necessarily,  our  sina  must  he  confessed 
to  thosO;  to  whom  has  been  committed  the  dispensation  of  the 
mysteries  of  God."  f  I^  ^  canona,  he  declares,  that  persons 
who  had  been  guilt j  of  secret  crimes,  and  had  confessed 
them,  are  not  to  be  obliged  to  confess  them  publicly: — "That 
womeiij  gTiilty  of  adoltery,,  and  who  had  confessed  it,  should 
not  be  made  public,  agreeable  to  what  the  Fathers  bad  ap- 
poiuted,"f  Clearly,  the  same  discipline  as  is  obserred  now, 
that  they  who  reeeiTO  the  confession  sbould  he  careful  not  to 
betray  it«  This  is,  again,  auricular  confession  made  to  an  in- 
dividuaL  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  another  eminent  Father  of 
the  Greek  Church,  thus  writes  i — "  Yoo  who^e  soul  is  sick, 
why  do  you  not  run  to  a  physician  ?  Why  do  you  not  con* 
fess  and  discover  your  malady  to  him  by  confeaaion?  Why 
do  you  snSer  your  diseasa  to  increase  till  it  be  inflamed 
and  deeply  rooted  in  you?  Re*enter  into  your  own  breasts f 
reflect  upon  your  own  ways*  You  have  offended  God,  you 
ha.Te  provoked  your  Creator,  who  is  the  Lord  and  judge> 
not  only  of  this  life,  hut  of  the  life  to  come*^ — Inquire  into 
the  disease  wherewith  you  are  seized;  be  sorry;  afflict  your- 
selves, and  communicate  your  affliction  to  your  brethren,  that 
they  may  he  afflicted  with  youi  that  so  you  may  obtain  the 
pardon  of  your  sins*  Show  me  hitter  tears,  that  I  may 
mingle  mine  with  yours.  Impart  your  trouble  to  thep^^iest,  as 
to  your  Father ;  he  wiM  be  touched  with  a  sense  of  your  mi- 
sery. Show  to  bim  what  is  concealed  without  blushing;  open 
the  secrets  of  your  soul,  as  if  you  were  showing  to  a  physi* 
cian  a  hidden  disorder;  be  will  take  care  of  your  honour  aad 
of  your  cure."§     Again  t — "  Whoever  secretly  steals  another 

♦  In  Regiil.  Brev,  q^uiest.  ccxjti^.  T.  2.  p»  492. 

f  Ibid,  quaeat.  cclxxxviii.  p.  516. 

%  Ep.  cjccix.  ad  AmphUocli.  Ciui,  34.  T.  hi.  p.  295. 
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mail's  goods,  if  lie  afterwards  discover,  by  confession,  Ms  sin 
to  the  priest,  his  heart  being  clianged,  he  sliail  cure  the  wounds 
but  then  he  must  give  to  the  poor,  and  thereby  clearlj  show, 
tbat  he  Is  free  from  the  sin  of  avarice.***  I  pasa  over  a  great 
man  J  others,  aud  quote  one  passage  from  St  Ambrose^  the 
great  light  of  the  Church  at  Milan: — "  There  are  some  who 
ask  for  penance,  that  they  may  at  once  be  restored  to  commu- 
nion* These  do  not  so  much  desire  to  be  loosed,  as  to  bind 
the  priest ;  for  they  do  not  unburden  their  own  conscience, 
but  they  burden  his,  who  is  commanded  not  to  give  holy 
things  to  dogs;  that  is,  not  easily  to  admit  impure  sotils  to 
the  holy  comiimnion,'*f  So  that  the  persons  who  pretended 
to  expect  forgiveness,  except  by  a  complete  and  clear  maui- 
festation  of  their  coosciencesj  ouly  deceived  themselves  and 
their  director.  To  this  author  ity  we  may  add  that  of  St  Pacianus ; 
• — "I  address  myself  t^  you,** he  says,  "who,  having  committed 
crimes,  refuse  to  do  penance;  you,  who  are  so  timid,  after  you 
have  been  so  impudent;  jou,  who  are  ashamed  to  coufess^ 
after  you  have  sinned  without  shame.^ — ^The  Apostle  says  to^. 
the  priest:  Impose  not  hands  lightlt/  on  anif  one;  neither  ^cJ 
partakers  of  other  men*M  iins»  (1  Tim»  v.  22.)  What  then 
wilt  thou  do,  who  deceivest  the  minister?  Who  either  ieaveH 
him  in  ignorance^  or  confoundest  his  judgment  hif  half  commu-^ 
nications?  I  entreat  you,  brethren,  by  that  Lord  whom  no 
concealments  can  deceive,  to  cease  from  disguising  a  wounded 
conscience.  A  diseased  man^  if  possessed  of  sense,  hides  not 
his  wounds,  however  secret  they  may  be,  though  tbe  knife  or firflj, 
should  be  applied. — And  sliall  a  sinner  be  afraid  to  purchaaei^^ 
by  present  shame,  eternal  life?     Shall  he  dread  to  discover  his 

i  sios  to   God^  which  are  ill  hidden  from  him,  and  at  the  time. 

^that  he  holds  out  assistance  to  him?'*}    The  confession,  there* 
^ore,  was  complete — it  extended  to  all  sins,  and  obliged  th»  I 
pinner  to  manifest  the  whole  state  of  his  conscience  to  th^ii 

lister  of  God. 
\^  £pt  CaQoa,  Bd  Letoitim,  Can.  vi.  T.  1.  p.  954.         \  lb,  C*  ix*  ^,  \*&\» 
/  Parmu.  aU  Poomt,  Ibid.  p.  316* 
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These  examples  might  be  sufficient  I  will,  however,  read  one^ 
or  two  more  from  the  same  centurj.   St  Jerome,  after  alluding 
to  the  institution  of  God  regarding  leprosy,  thus  writes:— 
^  In  like  manner  with  us,  the  Bishop  or  Priest  binds  or  looses  ; 
oiot  them  who  are  merely  innocent  or  euilty :  but  having  heard^ 
Its  his  duty  requires,  thi^  Forious  qualities  of'sins,  he  understands 
who  should  be  bound,  and  who  loosed/'*     Here  is  precisely 
the  same  reasoning  which  I  drew  from  my  text,  that  the  priest 
must  not  be  content  merely  to  give  absolution  on  a  vague  im- 
pression of  the  guilt,  or  innocence,  of  the  party,  but  that,  only 
on  judging  of  the  different  sins,  can  he  know  how  to  direct  his 
sentence.     I  will  just  step,  for  one  moment,  over  the  limits  I 
prescribed  myself;  and  give  you  one  decisive  passage  from 
Pope  Leo.     Thus  he  writes  to  the  Bishops  of  Campania: — 
^  Having  lately  understood,  that  some  of  you,  by  an  unlawful- 
usurpation,   have  adopted  a  practice  which  Tradition  does- 
not  allow,  I  am  determined  by  all  means  to  suppress  it.    I 
speak  of  penance,  when  applied  for  by  the  faithful.     There 
shall  be  no  declaration  of  all  kinds  of  sins,  given  in  writing, 
and  publicly  read:  for  it  is  enough,  that  the  guilt  of  conscience-  ' 
be  made  known  to  the  Priest  alone  by  a  private  confession* 
That  confidence,  indeed,  may  be  thought  deserving  of  praise, 
which,  on  account  of  the  fear  of  God,  hesitates  not  to  blush 
before  men;  but  there  are  sins,  the  public  disclosure  of  whiclL. 
must  excite  fear ;  therefore,  let  this  improper  practice  be  put^"*" 
an  end  to,  lest  many  be  kept  from  the  remedies  of  penance^ 
being  ashamed,  or  dreading  to  make  known  to  their  enemies 
such  actions,  as  may  expose  them  to  legal  punishment.     That^  ' 
confession  suffices,  which  is  first  made  to  God,  and  then  to  thc^ 
priest,  wha  will  offer  up  prayers  for  the  sins  of  penitents.    AjA' 
then  will  more  be  induced  to  apply  to  this  remedy,  when  tb^^ 
secrets  of  the  confessing  sinner  shall  not  be  divulged  in  th^ 
hearing  of  the  people  "f 

I  should  think  that  these  passages,  although  I  had  prepare  A*' 
*  Comment,  m  C.  x^i.  Mat.  T.  iv.  pars  II.  p.  75. 
t  Ep.  cxxxvi.  a\.\xxx.  «i3L'E»^S«i.  Comv««»»,^.'\\^» 
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twice  m  manyj  must  satisfy  any  unprejudiced  person,  that  tlie 
iloctriiie  of  confession  is  not  inoderii^  and  was  not,  as  U  com- 
monly stated^  introduced  by  the  Coiincil  of  Lateran»     If  any 
one  will  peruse  tKe  oanon  of  that  Couneii,  he  will  ^nd,  that  so    h 
far  from  establishing,  it  supposes  th^  practice  to  exist  over    I 
the  entire  Cliurch.     For  it  simply  says,  that  ^'all  the  faithfuif   ■ 
men  and  womeuj  shall  confess  their  sina,  at  least  once  a-year,   ^ 
to  a  priest  approved  by  the  Church/*     It  sanctions  a  discipline 
already  observed  in  the  Church,  that  all  should  confeas  their 
«ins,  at  least  once  a-year^  to  their  pastors.   It  takes  for  granted, 
that  all  knew  this  duty ;  and  surely  it  could  hardly  be  conceir- 
ed  posgible  to  introduce  a  new  institution  of  this  nature  into 
this  or  any  other  country,  by  any  act  of  convocation  or  of  any 
other  legislative  body,  enacting  simply,  that  all  the  members    H 
of  the  Established  Church  shaU  confess  their  sins  once  a-year 
to  the  clergy.   I  ask,  whether  such  a  canon  as  this  enacts?  or 
whether  such  a  doctrine   could  be  first  introduced  by  it? 
Any  person  who  should,  three  or  four  himdred  years  hence,    m 
fiay  that  such  a  practice  had  been  so  introduced  into  this    ^ 
country,  would  be  considered  very  foolish  and  credulous.    We 
must,  therefore,  conclude  that  it  did  exist,  long  before  thia 
canon,  and  that  the  canon  only  regulated  the  times  of  its  ob- 
servance*   If  you  look  to  the  nature  of  this  institution,  which 
the  early  Heformers  used  to  call  the  "butchery  of  the  soul,"  as 
being  aomethiug  too  severe,  too  torturing,  and  cruel,  to  be  prac- 
tised, I  would  ask,  could  any  one  bring  himself  to  believe, 
that  an  institution,  which  could  merit  such  a  name  and  char- 
acter, could  have  been  introduced  so  silently  and  so  easily 
into  any  Church?     Could  it  have  been  so  introduced  as  to 
extend  immediately  to  all  ranks,  beginning  with  the  sovereign 
l^ontiff  himself?     Could  it  hare  been  possible  to  induce  all 
<*rders  and  conditions  of  men,  the  most  learned  as  well  as  the  rude, 
the  noble  as  well  as  the  plebeian,  ecclesiastics  as  much  as  lay- 
^3ieD,  to  go  before  their  fellow-men,  and  cast  them&elv^<%  ^ 
t:Iieir  feet,  and  laj  open  all  their  hidden  tranagreasiotia'^    \  ^^^ 
^ Mnj  thing  but  a,  couvlction  from  the  begiimmg,  "tkaXi  VV.^^* 
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an  mstitutioa  necessary  for  obtaining  of  forgiyeness,  could 
have  secnrad  the  complete  and  constant  exercise  of  this  prac* 
tice  tliroughout  tke  Churcli?  The  more  difficult  it  is  repre- 
Bentedij  the  more  it  is  said  to  do  riolence  to  natural  feelings, 
to  tyrannise  over  the  humau  miudj  the  more  difficult  i^  it  to 
suppose  that  it  could  have  bean  brought  into  the  Church,  in 
this  simple  way,  in  later  times*  Or  even,  could  it  hare  been 
possible  to  find  aay  other  period,  at  which  it  could  have  been 
80  introduced? 

But,  my  brethreni  it  ia  also  very  common  to  speak  of  this 
inBtitution  as  one  which  tends  to  diaturhthe  peace  of  familiea; 
— as  one  which  causes  great  demoralization ;  and  which  leads* 
by  the  facility  of  obtaining  pardon,  to  the  commission  of  sins, 
&om  a  conviction  that  the  remedy  ia  so  easy.  1  have  already 
laid  sufficient  regarding  this  latter  observation^ — I  have  already 
shown,  that  we  require,  not  only  whatever  ia  required  by  others 
for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  but  also  a  more  perfect  disposition, 
and,  besides  confession,  the  performance  of  that  satisfaction, 
or  those  works  of  penance,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  an- 
other discourse*  Now,  it  is  rather  inconBlstent  to  charge  our 
sacrament,  with  two  contradictory  defects;  one  of  which  makes 
it  a  burden  too  heavy  to  bear,  and  the  other  an  incentive  to 
sin,  by  rendering  forgiveness  so  easy.  These  are  two  irre- 
concilable qualities,  one  only  can  belong  to  it ;  only  one,  at 
least,  should  be  imputed  to  it.  But  is  this  heavy  charge  of 
immorality  grounded?  You  will  find  ijuite  the  contraiy 
expressed  in  their  writmgs  who  caused  this  institution  to  be 
rejected  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Thus  Luther  expressly 
■ays,  that,  although,  according  to  him,  the  practice  of  con- 
fession, as  used  in  the  Catholic  Church,  cannot  be  clearly 
proved  from  Scripture^  yet  he  considers-'  it  a  most  excellent 
institution;  and  so  far  from  wishing  to  see  it  abolished,  he 
rejoices  at  its  existence,  and  exhorts  all  to  use  it.  So  that, 
even  as  a  human  institution,  he  thinks  it  is  tc  be 
approved.  In  the  article*  of  Smalkeld,  we  find  thai 
the  practice   of  conCesaion   \i  to  \i^  (i^m>2rasvfc^\  ««^eciaUf 
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for  tlie  guidance  and  preservation  of  youth,  that  thej 
maybe  thus  directed  m  tte  paths  of  virtue.*  Doubtless 
tooj  the  practice  of  confesaion  in  enjoined  m  the  Established 
Churchj  in  the  same  terms  as  by  us ;  for  we  find  tbat  among 
the  instructions  laid  down  in  the  order  for  the  visitatjon 
of  the  siok,  it  is  thus  prescribed;  "  Here  shall  the  sick  person 
be  moTed  to  make  a  special  confeasion  of  his  sma ;  if  he  feel  his 
conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty  matter.  After  whicb 
confession,  the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if  he  humbly  and 
heartOy  desire  it)  after  this  sort."  Then  follows,  word  for 
word,  the  absolution  pronounced  by  the  CathoUe  priest  in 
GonfeBsion.  I  do  not  quote  this^  to  reproach  the  Church  of 
England  with  inconsistency,  nor  to  show  how  its  practice  and 
its  commands  are  at  variitnce,  nor  to  charge  those  with  injustice, 
who  impute  to  us  as  a  gross  perversion  and  eorraption  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  which  even  their  own  Church 
enjoins  and  aecuaes  us  of  usurping  a  power  which  is  assumed 
and  meant  to  be  exercised,  in  the  same  words,  by  the  ministers 
of  their  own  persuasioUi  It  is  not  for  such  purposes  that  I 
mention  this  rite;  but  only  to  prove  that  those  who  caused  its 
abolition  were  convinced  of  its  utility;  cind  that,  so  far  from 
considering  it  an  instrument  of  evU,  they  believed  it  the  best 
method  of  relieving  the  conscience,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
guiding  men  in  virtue.  They  believed  or  aflTeeted  to  believe^ 
that  God  had  left  a  power  to  his  ministers  to  absolve  irom  si% 
and  that  a  special  confession  of  sins  was  therefore  necessary : 
so  that  the  difference  between  us  is,  that  we  practise  what  the 
others  have  pronounced  expedient;  that  the  Catholic  Church 
exacts  tbat  duty  which  they  keep  confined  to  their  books* 

But  I  appeal  to  you,  who  know  that  the  nnmber  of  Catho- 
lics is  not  small ;  and  that  even  in  these  islands,  those  who  pro- 
fess the  Catholic  religion^  are  more  numerous  than  the  followert 
of  any  other  particular  creed*  I  appeal  to  you,  if  onr  practice 
were  mischievous  and  led  to  evil,  would  not  soma  circumstau- 
ces  connected  with  that  mischievous  operation,  have,  ere  thisi 

^  See  Mohlerj  ubi  tttp. 
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eome  before  the  public?  Has  any  one  eyer  complwiedtf 
,  it?  Has  any  Catholic — and  assuredly  eyery  one  can  consulc 
some  conscientious  and  upright  member  of  our  Church, — 
has  any  Catholic  ever  found  that  it  gaye  him  a  facility  for  the 
.  commission  of  sin?  that  it  was  easier  to  him  than  the  practice 
,of  other  religions  in  this  regard?  or  that  any  adyantage  has 
been  taken  of  it,  which  is  not  strictly  within  the  objects  of  the 
institution?  Or  has  any  Catholic  father  of  a  fiEunily,  haying 
himself,  by  experience,  knowledge  of  the  tendencies  and  uses 
of  confession,  been  eyer  known  to  restrain  the  most  delicate 
or  timid  portion  of  his  family  from  its  practice,  or  discouraged 
it  in  his  seryants  or  his  children?  This  is  surely  an  obyious 
test,  when  we  consider  the  thousands  that,  eyen  in  this  metro- 
polis, practise  it  within  the  year;  that  not  one  case  of  abuse 
has  eyer  been  quoted,  not  one  instance  has  been  brought  for- 
ward, of  a  Catholic's  being  led  to  abandon  the  practice  of  con- 
fession, by  finding  it  conduciye  to  any  thing  but  good.  On 
the  contrary,  if  you  inquire,  you  will  find,  that  the  Catholic 
considers  it  the  greatest  correctiye  and  preseryatiye  from  eyil, 
that  in  his  confessor  he  finds  the  most  faithful,  and  sincere 
and  useful  adyiser,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  diyine  grace 
best  preseryes^him  in  that  path  of  yirtue  to  which  he  has  been 
trained.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  a 
Catholic's  declining  from  yirtue  and  piety  is  his  neglecting 
this  salutary  practice :  and  those  who  haye  giyen  themselyes 
up  to  yice  take  care  to  ayoid  it.  I  haye  said  that  I  reserye 
the  subject  of  Satisfaction  for  the  next  eyening;  not  only  be- 
cause I  haye  already  detained  you  so  long,  but  because  it  is 
connected  with  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  .and  Praying  for 
the  Dead,  which  will  form,  in  conjunction  with  it,  the  subject 
of  my  lecture  on  Wednesday  eyening.  In  conclusion,  I  haye 
only  to  exhort  those  who  haye  the  happiness  to  belieye  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  holy  sacrament  which  I  haye  just  endeayoured 
to  explain — and  those  who  are  conscious  that  in  it  they  find 
relief  from  their  burthens,  and  forgiyeness  of  their  sins,  to 
re£ect  that  the  time  isno^  a^^TO«y(^'vxi^^\iviVil^<&  Church  has 
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especially  appointed  for  their  partaking  of  its  benefits.  It  ispar- 
ticalarl J  at  Easter  that  this  holy  Mother  exhorts  you  to  make 
use  of  this  means  of  salvation.  Employ  therefore  diligently 
the  short  intenral  that  still  remains  before  that  holy  season 
as  a  time  of  more  especial  recollection  and  more  peculiar  fer- 
vour; retiring  within  yourselves,  and  preparing  gradually  for 
the  solemn  work  which  you  have  to  do,  not  merely  by  looking 
into  your  transgressions,  but  also  by  studying  the  causes  of 
your  falls,  by  stirring  up  in  your  hearts  a  true  and  lively  sor- 
row; and  thus  study  to  make  your  coming  confession  more 
effectual  and  more  serviceable  to  your  spiritual  improvement 
than  any  which  have  preceded  it. 
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JOHN  XX.  23. 

"Beceim  ye  the  If&fy  Ghost ;  whoie  situ  ye  xhall  forgive^  ihey  are 
forgiven  thrni^  and  whose  sins  ffe  shall  reiatTh  i^e^  are  reiainsd.  '* 
I   OBSERVED,  mj  brethren^  in  raj  opening  discourse,  that 
notliing  was  less  easy  than  to  render  owr  doctrines  accep- 
table to  those  who  di^Ter  tirom  our  creed;  beoause  difficulties 
of  the  most  contradictory  character  are  ever  found  on  some 
point  of  ca^h  doctrine.     I  maj  safclj  say  that  this  remark  is 
particularly  true  with  regard  to  that  dogma  which  I  eonaidered 
in  our  interview  of  Friday  last/ and  which  I  shall  continue  to 
treat  of  this  ereoing.     Oa  the  one  hand,  as  I  then  observed, 
We  are  told  that  the  practice  enjoiiied  by  the  Catboiic  Church, 
as  necessary  to  obtain  remiss  ion  >  of  sin,  is  so  cruel j  so  much 
beyond  the  power  of  human  endurance,  that  it  cannot  be  con* 
sidered  a  means  appointed  by  the  Almighty,  as  indispensable 
^or  the  sinner *8  forgive uesa.    I  remarked  that  it  has  been  called 
the  rack,  the  torture,  the  butchery  of  the  soul;*  and  it  has 
iDeen  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  it  from  the  insti- 
tutions of  Christianity,  that  it  was  apparently  so  opposite  and 
^:;ontradiatory  to  its  mildness. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  the  Catholic 
theory  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  leads  to  the  commission  of 
^srime,  by  the  encouragement  held  out,  in  the  facilities  which 
it  presents  of  obtaining  pardon.  We  are  told  that  the  Ca- 
tholic, who  has  offended  God,  believes  that  he  has  only  to 
^=^ast  himself  at  the  feet  of  Christ's  minister^  and  accnse  him* 
«ielf  of  his  offences,  and  that  in  one  moment,  on  the  raising  of 
the  priest's  hand,  he  is  perfectly  restored  to  grace;  and  returns, 
^^repared  and  encourasred  to  recommence  his  career  of  crim€w 
•  "  CafHificiita  ammi»." 
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How  can  these  two  objections  be  reconcked?  How  is  con- 
fe'ision  so  difficult  a  practice,  and  how,  at  the  eame  time,  Joes 
It  hold  out  an  eo courage ment  to  that  evil  of  which  it  is  re- 
ceived as  the  remedy?  And  if  tlris  aoawer  hold  with  regard  to 
that  portion  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  whereof  I  have 
already  treated,  jou  will  see  that  the  contradiction  becomes 
still  stronger^  when  yon  take  ioto  coosideration  the  third  part 
with  its  acccssariesj  which  ivill  form  the  subject  of  this  even- 
iog^a  entertainment;  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  satisfactiom 

But  even  here  we  are  once  more  assailed  bj  the  same  cod- 
tradictorj  forms  of  reasoning.  We  are  told,  and  that  by 
learned  divines  of  the  present  day,  that  this  very  principle,  that 
man  can  make  satisfaction  to  God,  is  enough  to  reconcile 
Catholics,  through  a  corrupt  seutiment  of  pride,  to  our  doctrine 
of  penance;  that  we  call  ia  the  aid  of  that  pride  which  is 
always  too  near  to  every  man,  by  the  idea  that  he  can  eacpiate 
his  sins,  or  In  any  way  make  satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice; 
which  feeling  insinuates  itself  into  his  heart,  and  becomes 
more  congenial  to  his  spirit,  than  that  process  or  means  wliich 
other  religions  suppose  necessary  for  j  ustification*  Assuredly 
they  must  know  but  little  of  the  human  heart,  who  reason 
thus.  For,  take  a  system  which  not  merely  exacts  from  the 
sinner  all  the  sorrow  and  regret  for  sin  which  others  ever  de* 
mand;  nay,  which  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  the  same  deter- 
mination never  again  to  offend,  and  to  reform  his  life,  but,  in 
addition  to  this,  imposes  a  course  of  painful  humiliation,  consist- 
ing  first,  of  a  declaration  of  hidden  sins  to  another  fellow-crea- 
ture, and  then  of  the  persuasion  that  he  must  punish  himself; 
and  crucify  his  fiesh,  that  he  must  fast,  and  weep,  and  pray,  and 
give  alms  according  to  his  ability ;  and  will  you  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  all  these  difficulties  become  quite  palatable,  only 
because  joined  to  the  idea  that  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  them 
has  some  sort  of  connexion  with  a  power,  on  the  sinner's  part,  to 
please  and  satisfy  God?  For  you  will  see  that  the  whole  merit, 
so  called,  of  Catholic  satisfaction,  reduces  itself  to  nothingmore 
than  this.     Yes,  I  say  that  they  must  have  taken  a  very  super- 
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6cial  measure  af  the  understanding,  and  of  the  pasaions  and  feel« 
ing-B  of  men,  who  fancy  tliat  anj  other  system  opposes  a  severer 
barrier  to  sin,  and  can  act  powerfully  on  the  offender,  which 
does  not  demand  from  him  tlie  slightest  outward  act  that  can 
be  disagreeahle,  and  which  places  the  entire  difficulty  in  the 
consideration,  that,  hy  another  ej^clusivei;^t  and  by  the  appli- 
cation of  His  merits,  the  sinner  is  to  be  justified.  Balance 
the  two  together — weigh  the  systems,  one  against  the  other^ 
examiae  the  internal  structure  of  one,  as  I  analysed  it  for  you 
at  our  last  meeting;  view  it  in  its  outward  cireumstaiicesy 
calculate  the  painful  sacrifices  which  it  demands — and,  com- 
paring it  with  the  other,  tell  me  which  system,  supposing  each 
to  be  equaHy  efficacious,  the  sinner  would  prefer,  as  most  easy 
for  obtaining  pardon  of  his  sms? 

But  what  a  pity  that  this  Protestant  doctrine  did  not  appear 
mech  earlier  in  the  Church — what  a  pity  that  some  among  her 
zealous  pastors  in  ancient  times,  holding  a  similar  principle, 
did  not  then  come  forward,  and  standing  in  the  vestibules  and 
outward  courts  of  churches  in  great  cities,  cry  oat  to  the  penitents 
olothcd  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  some  of  whom  had  been  for 
twenty  and  thirty  years  doing  penance  there,  **  Ye  miserable 
deluded  men,  what  are  you  doing?  You  that  from  a  fond 
idea,  that  by  these  painful  acts  you  are  satisfying  divine  jus- 
tice, are  in  sooth  setting  at  naught  the  merits  of  the  Son 
of  God  ?  Yon  are  undergoing  all  this  suffi^ring  to  no  purpose » 
you  are  not  acquiring  the  slightest  favour  or  grace  from  God ; 
on  the  contrary,  you  are  only  outraging  his  mercy  and  power, 
and  denying  the  efficacy  of  his  Christ  a  saving  blood  1  Why 
not  raise  up  your  souls  to  God,  and  laying  hold  of  the  merits 
of  your  Redeemer,  without  all  these  penitential  works, 
in  one  moment  be  justified ;  and  the  time  which  you  are 
now  losing,  might  be  devoted  to  other,  and  more  useful  pur- 
suits.^ Such,  no  doubt,  had  been  the  preaching  of  a  Protes- 
tant, had  he  existed,  in  days  of  old.  Think  you  that  those 
holy  penitents  would  have  listened  to  it? — think  you 
that,  with  the  example  of  David  and  the  saints  before  them^ 
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who  feared  not  to  expiate  thwr  tioB,  in  koniiUitioa  moi  aSi<^> 
tion  before  God  and  hit  people,  they  would  cm  the  preaching 
of  these  doctrines,  have  opened  their  eyes,  and  £scoTeredthe 
principle  on  which  thej  acted  to  be  erroneous?  Or  can  you 
beliere,  that  so  soon  after  the  establishment  of  Christiani^i 
its  vital  principle  was  already  lost? 

But,  my  brethren,  let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  the 
two  principles  of  justification.    It  is  said  that  the  Catholic 
destroys  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  merits,  because  he  belieTes 
that  it  is  in  his  power  to  satisfy  the  divine  justice^  in  some 
respect  for  sin:  in  other  words,  that  the  interrention  of  any 
human  act  in  the  work  of  justification,  or  this  introduction 
of  human  merits,  is  radically  opposed  to  simple  justification, 
through  the  merits  of  Christ.     I  would  ask  is  there  not  at 
much  done  by  man,  in  any  other  system,  as  there  is  here? 
How  is  it  that  in  the  other  system,  he  lays  hold  of  the  merits  of 
his  Sariour,  and  by  their  application,  to  himself  obtains  justi* 
fication?     Is  not  man  a  sinner,  and  is  not  this  a  much  more 
difficult  act  for  one  immersed  in  sin?  Doeait  not. imply  greater 
power  and  energy  in  the  criminal,  than  our  doctrine  that  God 
alone  can  indeed  forgire  sins,  but  that  He  demands  humiliatioo 
and  painful  sacrifices,  to  appease,  in  some  degree.  His  ofiEended 
majesty?      Surely  this   is   not  giving  very  much  to  man* 
strengthened  by  g^ace ;  for  as  you  will  see,  the  Catholic  main- 
tains grace  to  be  the  chief  instrument  in  the  work  of  satis&^ 
tion.     But  how  much  more  do  you  attribute  to  man,  vben 
you  suppose  that,  in  a  moment,  while  wallowing  in  his  iniqui- 
ties, he  can  appropriate  to  himself  all  the  sublime  merits  w 
Christ,  and  by  an  effi>rt  of  his  will,  so  completely  clothe  V/^' 
self  in  them,  as  to  stand  justified  and  holy  in  the  sight  of  G(A' 
The  latter  attributes  to  man,  a  valid,  complete  act  of  justiic** 
tion,  the  other  imposes  upon  him  painful  conditions,  snl^^ 
to  a  sacramental  action,  with  the  consoling  thought  that  Go^ 
will  accept  them. 

But,  proceeding  a  little  nearer  still  with  the  inTe8tigatioi>^ 
what  is  the  Catholic  ioctnnft  T^fflc^5m%  ^itisfiietion  ?  I  b*^^ 
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proved  to  jau,  iii  the  first  ioatancey  that  sin  U  forgiren  hy  a 
sacrament  inatituted  bj  Christ  for  that  purpose,  for  which  the 
power  of  pronoimcing  judicial  sentence  of  remission  was  com* 
miuilcated  to  the  pastors  of  the  Church*  Now,  through  thi 
whole  of  this  process,  which  I  showed  joa  the  Catholio  doo 
trine  reijuires  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  the  entire  power  of 
forgiveness  is  vested  cxclaaivelj  and  entirelj  in  God:  inas- 
much as  the  minister  no  more  acts  in  his  own  name,  than  he 
does  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism^  wherebj  it  is  believed  that 
siu  is  forgiven;  but  is  simplj  God's  representative  in  tid- 
ing Gognizanca  of  the  ease,  and  pronotmcing  thereon,  with 
the  assurance  that  ratification  of  his  sentence  wiH  neoessarilj 
and  infallibly  follow.  We  believe  that  sin  is  forgiven  and  eaa 
be  forgiven  hj  God  alone> — we  believe,  moreover,  that  in  the 
interior  justification  of  the  sinner,  it  is  only  God  that  has  any 
part;  for  it  is  only  through  His  grace  as  the  instrument,  and 
through  the  redemption  of  Christ  as  the  origin  of  grace  and 
forgiveness,  that  justification  can  be  wrought*  And,  ia  fact, 
no  fasting,  no  prayers,  no  alms-deeds,  no  work  that  we  can 
conceive  to  be  done  by  man,  however  protracted,  however 
extensive  or  rigorous  they  may  be,  can,  according  to  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  have  the  most  infinitesimal  weight  for  ob- 
taining the  remission  of  sin,  or  of  the  eternal  punishment 
allotted  to  it.  This  constitutes  ^e  essence  of  forgiveness,  of 
justiHcatlon,  and  in  it  we  hold  that  man  of  himself  has  no 
power. 

Now,  let  us  come  to  the  rem&tniitg  part  of  the  sacra* 
tnent.  We  believe  that  upon  this  forgiveness  of  sins, 
that  is,  after  the  remission  of  that  eternal  debt,  which  God 
in  His  justice  awards  to  transgressions  against  His  law,  He 
has  been  pleased  to  reserve  a  certain  degree  of  inferior  or 
temporary  punishment,  appropriate  to  the  guilt  which  had  beea 
incurred :  and  it  is  on  this  part  of  the  punishment  alone,  that, 
according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  satisfaction  can  be  made 
to  God,  What  the  grounds  of  this  belief  are,  I  will  staJL^^^iSit 
now.    A  t  present^  I  wish  to  hj  down  the  doctrme  AeaiV^  «cAb 
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intelligibly;  that  it  is  only  with  regard  to  fheresenred  degree- 
of  temporal  punishment  that  we  belieye  the  Christian  can; 
satisfy  the  justice  of  God.  But  is  eyen  this  satis£EU!tion  any 
thing  of  his  own?     Certainly  not;  it  is  not  of  the  slightest 

.  •  avail,  except  as  united  to  the  merits  of  Christ^s  passion,  for  it 
receives  its  entire  efficacy  from  that  complete  and  abundant 
purchase  made  by  our  Blessed  Saviour.  Such  is  our  doctrine 
of  satisfaction,  and  herein  consists  that  self-sufficiency,  that 
power  of  self-justification,  which  has  been  considered  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  Catholic's  subjecting  himself  to  the  painful: 
work  of  repentance,  imposed  upon  him  by  his  religion. 

But  after  all,  the  whole  of  the  question  necessarily  rests  on 
this  consideration.  Is  it  God*s  ordinance,  that  when  He  hat 
forgiven  sin,  and  so  justified  the  sinner,  as  to  place  him  once 
more  in  a  state  of  grace,  He  still  reserves  the  infliction  of 
some  degree  of  punishment  for  his  transgressions?  We  saj, 
that  undoubtedly  it  is ;  and  I  would  appeal,  in  the  first  instance, . 
to  the  feelings  of  any  individual;  nor  do  I  believe  there 
is  any  one,  however  he  may  think  himself  in  a  state  of  grace 
before  God — however  he  may  flatter  himself  that  his  sins  are 
taken  away — ^who  will  not  answer  the  appeal.  Why  is  it  that, 
when  calamity  falls  upon  him,  he  receives  it  as  a  puuishment 
for  his  sins?  Why  do  our  natural  feelings  prompt  us  to  con- 
sider our  domestic  and  personal  afflictions  as  sent  by  God  on 
account  of  our  transgressions,  although,  at  the  moment  when 
they  come,  we  may  not  be  conscious  of  lying  under  actual  guilt? 
This  is  a  feeling  which  pervades  every  form  of  religion,  and 
more  naturally  that  of  Christ;  because  it  is  impossible  to  be 
familiar  with  the  word  of  God,  without  receiving  an  impres- 
sion, that  He  does  visit  the  sins  of  men  on  their  heads,  although 
they  may  have  endeavoured,  with  reasonable  hope  of  success, 
to  obtain  their  forgiveness.  No  doubt,  when  we  consider  the  trials 
of  the  just,  we  know  they  are  sent  for  their  purification,  to  make 
them  more  single-hearted,  and  to  detach  them  from  the  world;. 
we  know  that  thereby  God  wishes  to  purge  them  from  those  lesser 

oSenees  which  mig\it  ot\i%Tm&Q  ^^A^  «v^^^^^«a  ^t^ntionf* 
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brtt  it  is  impossible  not,  more  or  less,  to  connect  the  idea  of 
fiufferiug  inEicted,  witb  that  of  sio  committed. 

This  principle  iatobe  found  t^irough  tlie  whole  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  because  the  very  first  principles  of  moral  conductjwbe- 
tber  in  the  Old  or  ia  the  New  Law,  seem  connected  with  the 
necessity  of  purifications,  and  of  works  painful  or  disagreeable^ 
or  witb  sufferings  sent  by  Divine  Providence,  as  inflictions  justly 
deserved-  Thus,  we  remark  constantly  in  the  Old  Law,  not  only 
visible  demonstrations  of  repentance  and  sorrow,  after  sin  has 
been  forgiveoj  but  clear  indicatbna  of  an  approval  of  such  con- 
duct  by  God  himself.  Wben,  for  instance,  He  forgives  the 
ftin  of  David  by  the  prophet  Nathan,  the  man  of  God  does  not 
say,  "  The  Lord  hath  pardoned  youi  arise,  you  have  no  fur- 
ther canse  of  sorrow ;  you  are  fully  justified  before  God."  But 
he  teUs  him,  that  he  still  must  atone  for  his  crime ;  and  that, 
therefore,  his  child,  the  fruit  of  his  iniquity,  shall  be  taken  from 
him**  In  like  manner  did  God  punish  his  later  sin,  of  num 
bering  the  people  of  Israel,  with  a  severity  which  extended 
over  the  whole  nation.f  Indeed,  in  every  case  rf  corded  in 
the  Old  Testament,  God,  after  forgiving  the  sins  of  His  ser- 
vants, fails  not  to  reserve  some  temporal  and  expiatory  chas* 
tisement  to  be  inflicted  on  them,  though  they  were  His  chosen 
and  faithful  friends.  We  see  Moses  and  Aaron,  having  slightly 
transgressed  His  commands,  still  more  severely  punished  by  Him 
after  He  had  given  assurance  that  their  trifling  sin  was  for- 
giv  en.  For,  altliough  He  continued  Ilis  favour  and  countenance 
to  them^  He  deprived  them  of  the  sight  of  that  promised  land, 
after  which  they  so  earnestly  did  sigb4  We  see  Job,  after  he 
lad  transgressed  in  words,  or  rather  exceeded  in  speech,  there- 
fore humbling  himself,  and  declaring  that  he  did  penance, 
Sn  dust  and  ashes. §  When  the  men  of  Ninive  had  their  de- 
struction proclaimed  to  them  by  the  prophet,  the  most  ob vi- 
llus and  natural  expiation  of  their  sins,  appeared  to  them  the 
^>baervance  of  a  general  fast;  and  all,  from  the  king  on  his 
^rone  to  the  very  animals  in  their  stalls,  were  commanded  tA 


♦  3  Kings  jdl,  14. 
I  Nam,  jrjT.  i5,  24.  BguL  xjchV. 
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Cut  for  ihree  days,  saying,  **  who  eaa  tell  if  God  will  tiva  and 
forgiye,  and  will  turn  away  from  His  fieree  anger,  and  we 
shall  not  perish."* 

Bat,  my  hrethren,  some  will  perhaps  say,  ^^all  this  hap* 
pened  under  the  older  dispensation,  before  the  law  of  grace 
and  complete  freedom  had  been  introduced."     But,  in  the 
first  place,  allow  me  to  observe,  that  this  order  obserred  by 
God*s  servants,  belongs  essentially  to  the  natural  manifestation 
of  His  attributes.     It  is  nowhere  instituted  in  the  old  law,  it 
begins  in  the  very  first  instance  in  Paradise,  when  oor  first 
parents'  sin  was  forgiven,  and  yet  the  most  bitter  consequences 
were  entailed  on  them  and  their  posterity  on  its  account.  We 
never  observe  this  practice  inculcated  in  the  form  of  a  covenaot 
in  the  old  law,  that  they  who  so  repent  and  al^t  themselves 
shall  be  pardoned ;  but  we  see  it  followed  by  all,  whether  in  the 
patriarchal  times,  or  under  the  law,  from  a  natural  feeUxi|; 
that  God  required  it  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin.     This  being  the 
case,  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude,  that,  Like  other  insti- 
tutions, which  rest  upon  a  similar  basis,  this  is  continued  iiv 
the  law  of  g^ce.     For,  even  had  not  God  said,  in  the  Nev 
Testament,  that  the  sinner  must  repent  and  abandon  sio,  to 
obtain  forgiveness,  we  never  should  have  supposed,  that  be- 
cause all  this  was  prescribed  in  the  old  law,  it  was  not  to  be 
continued  in  the  new;  for  the  very  reason  which  I  have  stated, 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  legal  institutions,  but  essentially 
springs  from  the  knowledge  of  God's  attributes,  and  from  ao 
instinctive  conviction  on  the  part  of  man.     In  like  maimer» 
therefore,  if  we  find  God,  from  the  beginning,  forgiving  sin  witl^ 
the  reservation  of  some  smaller  punishment,  and,  at  the  saiiw^ 
time,  His  chosen  servants,  instructed  by  Him,  acting  under  th 
conviction,  that,  by  penitential  acts,  that  punishment  could 
averted  or  mitigated,  we  have  equal  reason  to  maintain,  8^ 
long  as  there  is  nothing  positively  defined  to  the  contrary,  thaf^ 
the  punishment,  and  its  expiation,  are  continued  in  the  nei^ 
law* 
But  in  the  second  ^\ace,  \a  Vt  Tio\.  x^^-^  wvd  ^sitively  con — 
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tinued  there?  Comider  the  economy^  of  the  two  TestameDts, 
and  compare  them  together.  Will  you  discover  ie  tlie  New 
Buch  words,  as  that  the  outward  practice  of  penance,  for  tbe 
satisfaction  of  sint  h  thenceforth  aholished? 

The  ohjection  to  human  satisfaction,  arises  from  its  being 
coDsidered  essentially  derogatory  to  Christ's  infinite  merits. 
For  St  Paul  tells  us,  that  we  are  justified  freeli^  h^  GoSm 
grace f  through  the  redemption  which  w  in  Christ  Jeaus*^  And 
to  aucli  free  redemption,  all  work  of  man  is  pronounced  vitally 
opposed.  But  permit  me  to  ask,  were  not  they  wh  o  lived  under 
the  law,  justified  as  freely  through  the  same  redemption?  Wa* 
not  Christ's  passion  and  purchase  the  source  of  all  grace,  and 
the  only  root  of  righteousness,  to  them  as  much  as  it  is  to  us? 
If,  then,  no  injury  was  done  to  their  infinite  worth,  hy  the  re- 
peutauce  of  the  sinner  being  followed  hy  expiatory  deeds  of 
penance,  considered  availahle  towards  averting  God's  anger* 
6fen  upon  sin  committed;  how  can  a  similar  practice  now  be 
pronounced  essentially  at  variance  with  the  very  same  merits? 
It  is  manifest  that  this  parallel  excludes  the  idea  of  any  essen* 
tial  inherent  opposition  between  Christ's  merits  and  man's  co- 
operation, between  the  freedom  and  completeness  of  the  pur- 
ebase,  and  its  application  by  human  acts.  We  require,  there- 
fore, positive  testimony  to  demonstrate  such  an  opposition; 
and  it  must  be  such,  as  not  merely  excludes  the  dead  works 
of  the  law,  abolished  by  the  new,,  but  aa  positively  de- 
etares  ail  work  of  man  destruetiye  of  our  Saviour's  redemp- 
tion. 

It  IS  often  said,  that  the  works  of  penance  performed  by  the 
Saints  of  old,  as  well  as  the  pnuishments  directly  infiieted  on 
them  by  God*s  hand^  afi;er  their  transgressions  had  been  par- 
doned, were  intended  only  as  corrections,  to  prevent  future 
falls,  and  not  as  expiatory  of  paat  transgressions*  But  surely* 
my  brethren,  we  find  no  traces  of  such  a  distinction  in  Serip- 
tare.  When  Nathan  addresses  David,  he  says  not  to  him — 
**  That  thou  may  est  not  in  future  cause  my  name  W  b^  ViW^ 
*  Rom.  ui.  2i, 
K  u  2 
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phemed  among  the  nations,  the  child  that  is  bom  to  thee  shall 
surely  die  f  but,  ^  Because  thou  hast  given  occasion  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme,  for  this  thing  the  child 
that  is  bom  to  thee  shall  surely  die."  Nor  does  the  royal 
prophet  himself  hint,  that,  when  he  eat  ashes  like  breads  and 
mingled  his  drink  with  weeping,  and  watered  his  couch  with 
tears,  and  had  his  sin  ever  before  him,  and  held  himself  ready 
for  scourges,  all  this  was  as  a  preyentiye  against  future  fail- 
ings, and  not  rather  an  expiation  for  his  double  sin.  In  £eu^ 
examine  every  instance  of  penitential  conduct,  and  you  will 
find  that  sin  committed,  and  not  sin  possible  and  future,  is  its 
manifest  cause  and  motive. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  so  far  from  our  discovering  a  single 
passage  in  the  New  Testament,  which  can  prove  the  abolitioa 
of  penitential  works,  we  shall  see,  that  whatever  was  believed 
on  this  head  in  the  former  dispensation,  is  confirmed  in  the 
later.  Does  our  Saviour  ever  tell  us^  that  fasting,  one  of 
the  most  usual  methods  for  afflicting  the  soul  for  sin  com- 
mitted, shall  cease  under  His  law?  Does  he  not,  on  the 
contrary,  assure  us,  that  the  moment  He,  the  bridegroom, 
should  be  taken  away.  His  children  should  fast?*  Does  He 
reprove  those  who  had  believed  that  penance  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  was  efficacious  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin;  and  not 
rather  propose  them  as  an  example,  and  say  that  the  men  of 
Ninive  shall  arise  in  judgment  against  that  generation,  be- 
cause, at  the  preaching  of  Jonas,  they  did  penance  in  that 
way  ?f  And  does  He,  on  any  single  occasion,  limit  the  effi- 
cacy of  these  practices,  and  tell  His  disciples,  that  if  hitherto 
they  have  been  considered  of  value  towards  the  remission  of 
sin,  they  have,  from  that  moment,  lost  that  worth,  and  were  to 
be  employed  in  future  upon  different  principles,  and  for  dif- 
ferent motives?  And  if  not,  when  he  merely  corrects  the 
t^harisaic  abuses  in  the  performance  of  them,  and  gives  instruc- 
tions for  their  better  observance  in  privacy  and  humility,  and 
jet  touches  not  once  upon  their  intrinsic  value,  but  leaves 
•  Mat.  bu  \5,  \\\i.  iSu  VL, 
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JI8  He  found  it,*  mast  not  they  have  concluded,  and  must  not 
we  conclude^  that  he  tacitly  approved  of  the  doctrine  theu 
held  reg^arding-  them? 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  languag^e  of  St  Paul,  when  he 
deciarea,  writing  to  the  Colossians,  "I  now  rejoice  in  my  suffer- 
ing's fur  you,  and  fill  up  those  thing-s  which  are  wanting  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  in  my  flesh,  far  His  body  which  ia  the 
Church ,*'t  What  is  wanting  of  Christ's  sufferings  1  And  this 
to  be  supplied  by  man,  and  in  his  flesh  1  What  sort  of  doc- 
trine call  we  this?  Is  it  in  favour  of  the  completeness  of 
Christ's  sufferings,  as  to  their  applicatiou  ?  Or  rather  does  it 
not  suppose  that  much  Is  to  he  done  by  maii^  towards  possess- 
ing himself  of  tlie  treasures  laid  up  in  our  Saviour's  redemp 
tioii?  And  that  suffering  is  the  means  whereby  this  applica- 
tion is  made  ? 

The  doctrine  which  is  thus  coflected  from  the  word  of  God, 
is  reducible  to  these  heads: — I*  That  God,  after  the  remission 
of  siii»  retains  a  lesser  chastisement  in  His  power,  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  sinner.  2,  That  penitential  worksj  fasting,  alms-deeds, 
contrite  weeping,  and  fervent  prayer,  have  the  power  of  avert* 
ing  that  punishment,  3.  That  thia  scheme  of  God's  justice 
was  not  a  part  of  the  imperfect  law,  hut  the  unvarying  ordi- 
nance of  his  dispensation,  anterior  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and 
amply  conflrmed  by  Christ  in  the  gospel*  4*  That  it  conse- 
quently becomes  a  part  of  all  true  repentance  to  try  to  satisfy 
this  divine  justice,  by  the  voluntary  assumption  of  such  peni- 
tential works,  as  His  revealed  truth  assures  ns  have  efficacy 
before  Him. 

These  propositions  contain  the  Catholic  doctrine  concerning 
latisfaction.  And  I  think  I  may  safely  ask  you,  whether, 
independently  of  their  clear  manifestation  in  Scripture,  they 
are  not  in  themselves  reasonable,  and  consonant  to  justice, 
such  as  we  can  best  conceive  it.  An  offence  may  seem  ta 
Tequire  a  heavy  reparation ;  but  if  friends  interpose,  a  recon- 
eiliation  is  procured,  on  the  condition  that  the  offender  make 
«  respectful  apology.  The  law  would  inflict  tW  s^u^xe^V 
*MaL  vi.  16^  t  Colow,U^l* 
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punisKment,  mercy  steps  in  and  pardons^  but  some  slight  and 
passing  chastisement  is  imposed,  as  a  satisfaction  to  public 
justice.  Even  so,  when  God  remits  a  weight  of' eternal  punish- 
ment, it  seems  but  fair  that  the  outrage  done  to  His  divine 
Blajestj  should  be  repaired  by  outward  acts,  expressive  of 
sorrow,  and  directed  to  appease  His  wrath,  and  avert  those 
scourges  which  he  still  reserves  in  His  hand. 

Hence  in  the  sacrament  of  penance,  that  third  part,  which 
we  call  satis&ction;  and  in  confession,  the  injunction  of  some 
penitential  work  as  a  portion  of  this  satisfaction,  and  an  ear- 
nest on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  of  his  willingness  to  make  foil 
reparation  to  God.     Besides  this  species  of  satisfaction,  I  must 
not  omit  another  very  important  one,  and  of  the  greatest  pract»* 
cal  benefit  in  the  sacrament  of  penance.  The  satisfaction  which 
I  have  described,  may  be  called  prospective,  inasmuch  as  it 
seeks  to  avert  that  temporal  punishment  which  God  has  re- 
served for  the  sinner.     But  there  is  another  and  still  more 
essential  retrospective  satis&ction,  without  which  we  cannot 
receive  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  in  this  sacrament,  aad 
without  which  the  absolution  of  the  priest  has  not  the  slight 
power;  and  that  is,  reparation  to  men  for  any  injury  inflict 
on  them  by  our  transgression  of  the  law,  human  or  divin^=-^  ^ 
The  theft  is  not  remitted  until  what  has  been  stolen  is  restoreS.  ^ 
or  where  this  is  not  possible,  an  equivalent  reparation  pn^* 
mised,  so  far  as  possible,  or  even  so  secured,  as  to  make  xjlm 
sure  of  its  being  made.     Reparation  must  be  made  to  aryr 
whose  character  may  have  been  injured,  by  unjust  defama- 
tion, or  by  any  exposure  of  secret  faults;  or  by  any  expres- 
sion leading  to  dishonour  or  to  discredit  them,  where  thej 
had  before  lived  with  honour,  and  been  considered  honest  and 
respectable.     Satisfaction  must  be  made  to  the  wounded  feel- 
ings of  those  who  have  been  injured; — wherever  offences 
have  been  committed  against  charity,  all  must  be  done  ODce 
more  to  build  up  the  breach,  and  restore  harmony  and  good 
fueling  between  the  co\\&icting  parties. 

Now,  my  brethren,  \t  -wWt  Wv^i-^^  %»\a.\fe^\s^>iife  doctrine  of 
the  g^ospel,  we  must  naturaW'j  «i^e<s.X.  Vi  %LTA.t«ts!kfe  YosiiQ^^^^sig^ 
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in  the  Church,  from  its  earliest  tiraes,  for  the  faithful  practice 
of  50  essential  a  part  of  God's  dispensations-     And  accordingly 
from  the  hegiiaiungj  we  find  nothing  so  prominently  inculcated, 
either  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  or  in  the  discipline 
of  the  universal  Church,  as  this  necessity  of  doing  penance 
and  makiog  satisfaction  to  God*     It  is  the  basis  of  the  system^ 
known  by  the  name  of  the  penitential  canons^  in  which  those 
who  had  transgressed  were  condemned  to  different  puuish^     J 
ments,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  offences, — some  being     ' 
obliged  to  lay  prostrate  for  a  certain  terra  of  months  or  years 
before  the  doors  of  the  Church,  after  which  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  different  porlions  of  the  divine  service ;  while  others 
were  often  eicluded  th rough  their  whole  lives  from  the  litur- 
gical exercises  of  the  faithfuh  and  were  not  admitted  to  abso-      i 
lution  until  they  were  at  the  point  of  death.     This  system     \ 
surely  must  have  had  its  root  in  the  strong  conviction  of  the 
early  Church,  that  such  practices  were  meritorious  in  the  sight 
of  God;  that  they  brought  down  his  mercy  on  the  sinner  and 
propitiated  his  wrath.     And  what  is  all  this  but  the  belief  of 
the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  ?     The  belief  in  the  power  of  man 
to  make  some  reparation  or  atonement  to  God,  by  his  own 
voluntary  sufferings?     The  existence  of  this  system  is  so 
certain  and  beyond  dispute,  that  no  one  has  affected  to  call 
it  in  question.     There  may  be  differences  of  optoion  regarding 
its  exact  application,  or  the  principle  under  which  it  may  have 
been  sometimes  modified;  but  all  must  agree  that  there  was 
an  intimate  persuasion  or  conviction  in  the  Church*  that  such 
practices  were  pleasing  and  meritorious  iu  the  sight  of  God. 
And  accordingly,  we  find  that  some  modern  writers,  who  have 
treated  of  the  practice   of  the  Catholic  Church  upon  this 
point,  as  learnt  from  the  fathers,  fairly  gave  it  up,  and  asserti 
that,  as  the  doctrine  of  Satisfaction  is  not  to  he  found  in  Scrip- 
ture, and,  yet  existed  in  the  Ciiurch  in  the  first,  second  and 
third  centuries,  we  may  thence  deduce  how  completely  Christi- 
anity had  been  already  corrupted.    By  this  con  cess  ioQ,  however^ 
the  testimony  of  the  early  Church  is  freely  ^vvft-Qxi^lo  u^\ 
sad  I  mil  there  fore,  content  luyself  with  reatYmg  ai\^  ox  V«si^ 
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out   of  innumerable   passages,    to   show   how    its    feeling* 
accorded  with  ours  on  this  head- 

St  Cjprian  writes  thus  in  one  of  his  later  works,  to  those 
flVfho  had  fallen  from  the  faith,  "  Do  entire  penaDoe;  eyince 
the  contrition  of  a  sorrowing-  and  grieving  mind*  That  pe- 
nance, which  may  satisfji  remains  alone  to  he  done ;  but  thej 
shut  the  door  to  satisfaction,  who  denj  the  necessitj  of  pen- 
ance." He  is  alluding^  to  the  discipline  which  allowed  the 
taithful  that  had  denied  the  faith  in  the  time  of  persecution,  to 
he  received  again  to  pardon  and  the  communlon^of  the  Church, 
without  g"oing  through  a  full  course  of  penance ;  and  from  hia 
words  it  ia  piain»  that  he  considers  the*doctrine  of  satisfaction 
so  certain,  as  to  condemn  those  who  reject  public  penance.  He 
continues;  **  Whoso  shall  thus  have  made  satisfaction  to  God 
andj  bj  penance  for  his  sin,  have  acquired  more  courage  and 
confidence  from  the  very  circumstance  of  his  fall,  he,  whom 
the  Lord  has  heard  and  aided,  shall  give  joy  to  the  Church; 
he  shall  deserve  not  pardon  only,  but  a  crown."*  Whoever, 
tlien,  does  this  penance,  can  merit,  not  ouly  pardon,  but  a 
crown  of  eternal  reward. 

.  In  the  following  and  in  succeeding  centuries  we  have  inna- 
merable  passages  from  the  fathers  who  wrote  regarding  the 
penitential  canons;  we  have  them  laying  it  down  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  those  laws,  that  satisfaction  was  necessary  to  expiate 
offences  committed,  I  will  read  you  one  or  two  from  St  Au- 
gustine, and  we  cannot  have  a  more  illustrious  witness  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  "  It  is  not  enough  that  the  sixmer 
change  hia  ways,  and  depart  ft'om  his  evil  works,  unless  by 
penitential  sorrow,  by  humble  tears,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  con- 
trite heart,  and  by  alms-deeds,  he  make  satisfaction  to  God  for 
what  he  has  committed*"!  In  the  following  words  we  have 
our  doctrine  clearly  expressed^  that  God,  after  He  has  pardoned 
sin,  still  puni:ihes  it  in  His  justice.  ***  Wash  me  from  my  sin,* 
said  David,  (Psal.  1.) — Implore  mercy,  hut  lose  not  sight  of 
justice.  In  his  mercy  God  pardons  sin:  he  punishes  it  m  his 
justice.  But  what?  dost  thou  seek  for  mercy,  and  shall  sin 
♦  De  L&pm,  pp.  in,  IQS*  \  llomU.  I.  T.  x.  p.  308. 
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remain  unpuolshed?  Let  David,  let  other  sinners  answer;  let 
them  answer  with  Davidj  that  with  him  they  may  find  mercv, 
and  say;  *  Lord,  my  sin  shall  not  remain  nnpunished:  I  know 
His  juBtlce,  whose  mercy  I  3eek,  It  shall  not  remain  un* 
punished:  hut  that  Thoii  mayest  not  punish  it,  I  myself  will/"* 
Is  not  that  precisely,  word  for  word»  the  Catholic  doctrine  at 
this  time? — that  sin  isforgiven,  but  punishment  still  inflicted; 
that  God  will  chastise  in  His  justice,  hut  that  the  sinner  may, 
by  punishing  himself,  by  performing-  certain  works  propitiatory 
before  God,  a^ert  His  ang-er,  and  obtain  a  remission  of  even 
this  lesser  chastisement? 

I  will  content  myself  with  these  two  or  three  passages, 
and  conclude  this  portion  of  my  subject,  by  reading  to  you 
the  decree  of  the  Conncll  of  Trent  regarding  Satisfaction,  to 
show  you  how  far  the  council  was  from  excluding  the  merits 
of  Christ,  or  inspiring  the  sinner  with  any  self-sufficiency  on 
this  bead*  "  But  the  satisfaction  which  we  make  for  sin,  is 
not  80  ours,  as  if  it  were  not  through  Jesus  Christ:  for  we, 
who  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves,  as  of  oureelves,  (2  Cor.  iii. 
5j)  can  do  ail  things  in  Him  that  strengthens  us.  Man  then 
has  nothing  wherein  to  glory:  but  all  our  glory  is  in  Christ; 
in.  whom  we  live — in  whom  we  merit — in  whom  we  make 
aatisfaction,  bringing  forth  fruits  worthy  of  penance^  (Luke 
ill-  8.)  These  fruits  have  efficacy  from  Him ;  by  Him  they  are 
offered  to  the  Father;  and  through  Him  they  are  accepted 
by  the  Father,  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  ministers 
of  tbe  Church,  as  far  as  prudence  shall  suggest,  weighing 
t.be  character  of  sins  and  the  dispositions  of  the  sinner, 
enjoin  salutary  and  proper  penitential  satisfactions ;  lest, 
►y  conniving  at  sins,  and,  by  a  criminal  indulgence,  impos* 
ln^  the  performance  of  the  slightest  penances  for  great 
rinies,  they  be  made  partakers  of  others*  sins.  Let  them  ever 
oasider,  that  what  they  enjoin,  must  tend,  not  only  to  the 
inaintenance  of  better  conduct,  and  the  cure  of  past  infirmity, 
Viut  also  to  the  punishment  of  the  sins  that  have  beei\  cw\- 
f*sssed/'f" 

*  Eaarrnt  in  Psal>  1.  T.  viu,  »*  I9t.  i  &c«».  «kT*  C- Vv»u 
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From  tills  t object  of  satisfactioD,  I  naturallj  prooeed  to  tha 
consideration  of  another  topic,  intimately  connected  with  it, 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Purgator j.  I  have  often  had  occasion 
to  remark  how  every  portion  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  in 
accordance  with  the  rest,  and  what  complete  harmony  reigns 
be  ween  one  dogma  and  another;  and  this  position  seems  here 
well  illustrated.  On  the  other  hand  no  doctrine  has  been  so 
often  held  up  to  public  dislike — although  it  is  difficult  to  say 
why,— «than  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  which  follows,  as  a  con- 
sequence or  corollary  from  that  of  which  I  have  just  treated; 
so  much  so  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  satisfaction  would  be 
incomplete  without  it.  The  idea  that  Grod  requires  satis&c- 
tion,  and  will  punish  sin,  would  not  go  to  its  furthest  and 
necessary  consequence,  if  we  did  not  believe  that  the  sinner 
may  be  so  punished  in  another  world,  as  not  to  be  wholly  and 
eternally  cast  away  from  God. 

I  have  said  that  I  know  not  why  this  doctrine  is  so  olbn 
held  up  to  public  odium,  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  there 
is  in  it  to  make  it  so  apt  and  popular  a  handle  for  abuse 
against  the  Catholic  religion.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
can  be  considered  in  it  repugnant  to  the  justice  of  God,  or  to 
the  ordinary  ways  of  Providence ;  what  can  be  found  therein 
opposed  to  the  moral  law,  in  the  remotest  degree.  The  idea 
that  God,  besides  condemning  some  to  eternal  punishment, 
and  receiving  others  into  eternal  glory,  should  have  been  pleased 
to  appoint  a  middle  and  temporary  state,  in  which  those  who 
are  not  sufficiently  gxiilty  for  the  severer  condemnation,  nor 
sufficiently  pure  to  enjoy  the  vision  of  his  face,  are  for  a  time 
punished  and  purged,  so  as  to  be  qualified  for  this  blessing, 
assuredly  contains  nothing  but  what  is  most  accordant  with  all 
we  can  conceive  of  his  justice.  No  one  will  venture  to  assert 
that  all  sins  are  equal  before  God — ^tbat  there  is  no  difference 
between  those  cold-blooded  and  deliberate  acts  of  crime  which 
the  hardened  viUain  perpetrates,  and  those  smaller  and  daily 
transgressions  into  which  we  habitually,  and  almost  inad^ 
Fertently,  fall.     At  t\xe  same  XAme^-^e  Ws^  \3a»*.  God  camiot 
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bear  to  loak  on  ioiquitj,  howeyer  snialJ  $  that  He  require! 
■whatever  comes  into  His  presence  to  be  perfectly  pure  atul 
worthjr  of  Him;  and  we  might  rationally  conclude  that  ther&    J 
should  be  &oine  meaiia,  whereby  they  who  are  in  the  middle    1 
state  of  offence,  between  deep  and  deadly  transgress ioos  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  state  of  perfect  purity  and  holiaess  on  the    j 
other,  may  be  dealt  with,  according^  to  the  just  measure  of  Hia    \ 
justice.     What  then,  in  God's  name,  is  there  in  this  doctrine, 
viewed  simply  in  itself,  that  can  make  it  so  popular  a  theme 
of  declamation  against  the  Catholics?     The  anii-saiptuml 
doctrine,  of  Purgatory,  as  it  is  termed,  is  more  frequently  than 
almost  any  other  of  our  less  important  dogmas,  the  theme  of 
obloquy  arid  misrepresentation!     It  seems  to  be  fancied  in 
some  way  or  other,  that  it  is  an  instrument  either  for  bene- 
fiting the  clergy,  or  for  enabliug  them  to  work  on  the  fears 
of  the   people;  that  the  terror  of  Purgatory  is  somehow  a 
means  of  strengthening  the  arm  of  the  Church  over  its  sub- 
jects; but  in  what  w-ay,  it  is  impossible  for  any  Catholic,  who 
knows  our  practice  and  belief,  possibly  to  conceive*  I 

I  have  more  than  once  commented  on  the  incorrectness  of 
that  method  of  arguing,  which  demands  that  we  prove  every 
one  of  our  doctrines  individually  from  the  Scriptures.    I  occu- 
pied myself,  during  my  first  course  of  lectures,  in  demonstrating 
tlte  CathoUc  principle  of  faith,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  was 
constituted  by  Him  the  depositary  of  His  truths,  and  that,  al- 
though many  were  recorded  in  His  Holy  Word,  still  many  were 
eommttted  to  traditional  keeping*  and  that  Christ  himself  has 
'aithfnlly  promised  to  teach  in  His  Church,  and  has  thus 
Secured  her  from   error.     It  is  on  this  authority  that  the 
Catholic  grounds  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory: 
^et,  DOt  so  but  that  its  principle  is  laid  down,  indirectly  at 
^east^  in  the  word  of  God.     To  examine  fully  the  proofs  of 
"tliia    doctrine,  it   is   necessary  to  connect  it  with  another 
Catholic  practice,  that  of  praying  for  the  dead.     For  this      J 
It^ractice,  as  we  shall  see,  is  essentially  based  on  the  belief     " 
^tk   purgatorj;  and  consequently  the  principles  c*^  \iQ^)a  i«fe 
i^tlrnatelj  connected  togethBr*     Whv  does  the  CalVo^^  \>^^1 
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far  his  departed  friend,  but  that  he  fears,  lest  not  having  SoA 
in  so  pure  a  state  as  to  haye  been  immediately  admitted  to  tli« 
sight  of  God,- he  may  be  enduring  that  punishment  which  Crod 
has  awarded  after  the  forgiyeness  of  his  sins ;  and  believes  that 
through  the  intercession  of  his  brethren,  he  may  be  released 
from  that  distressing  situation?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  two  doctrines  go  so  completely  together,  that  if  we 
succeed  in  demonstrating  the  one,  the  other  necessarily  follows. 
For,  if  we  prove  that  it  has  always  been  the  belief  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  that  they  who  are  departed  may  be  bene  • 
fited  by  our  prayers,  and  brought  to  the  sight  of  God,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  has  no  less  been  its  universal  belief  that 
they  who  had  incurred  eternal  punishmentcould  not  be  released 
from  it,  assuredly  we  have  the  same  system  as  ours, — ^that  there 
was  a  middle  state  wherein  the  faceof  God  wasnot  enjoyed,and 
yet  eternal  punishment  was  not  suffered.  And,  in  fact,  we  shal) 
see  how  the  two  are  spoken  of  in  common,  in  those  passages  of 
the  old  est- writers,  on  praying  for  the  departed,  wherein  reasons 
are  g^ven  for'  the  practice ;  for  they  assure  us  that,  by  such 
prayers,  we  are  able  to  release  them  from  a  state  of  suffering. 
But,  to  begin  with  the  word  of  God, — there  is  a  passage 
with  which,  probably,  most  who  have  looked  into  this  subject 
are  well  acquainted.  It  is  in  the  2d  Book  of  Maccabees, 
(chapter  xii.)  where  we  are  told  how  Judas,  the  valiant  com- 
mander, made  a  collection, and  "sent  12,000  drachmas  of  silver 
to  Jerusalem  for  sacrifice,  to  be  offered  for  the  sins  of  the 
dead,  thinking  well  and  religiously  concerning  the  resurrection. 
For  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  they  that  were  slain  should  rise 
again,  it  would  have  seemed  superfluous  and  vain  to  pray  for 
the  dead.  It  is,  therefore,  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to 
pray  for  the  dead,  that  they  may  be  loosed  from  their  sins.* 
(w.  43-46.)  Many  will  say  that  the  second  Book  of  Macca- 
bees is  not  part  of  the  Scripture ;  that  it  is  not  included  in  its 
canon.  I  will  waive  that  question  for  the  present,  although 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  ^rove  that  it  has  the  same  right  to 
he  in  the  canon  as  many  \)ooW&  Va.  Vki^  OW^  ^\A  ^\I^  Toore  in 
the  New  Testament:  for  \t  \ti  «v^c^«^\i^  ^^  ^tJ^wsw^  ^"^tv^ 
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ture,  and  enumerated  in  its  c3iion  hy  councila  wbich  have 
drawn  up  catalogues  of  its  books.  But  let  us  abstract 
from  this  consideration,  wbicli  would  lead  us  into  too  long  a 
discussion.  It  U  allowed,  at  any  rate,  hy  all,  to  contain  sound, 
edifjing  doctrine;  for  even  tbe  Church  of  Engiand  allows, 
and  even  directs  it  to  be  read  for  instruction ;  whence  one  may 
conclude  that  she  does  notsupposeit  to  contain  doctrinesopposed 
to  the  religion  of  Christ.  But*  my  brethreUj  no  one  will  pre- 
tend to  deny  tliat  this  ts  an  historical  work  of  considerable 
?aluef  that  it  represents  faithfully  what  the  Jews  believed  and 
practised  at  that  time.  It  proves^  therefore,  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees,  the  conviction  existed,  tbat  when  prayers  were 
offered  for  the  dead,  tbey  were  beneficial  to  tiicm,  and  that  it 
was  "a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  tliem." 
We  have,  therefore^  tbe  practice  and  belief  of  the  Jewish 
Church  in  testimony  of  our  doctrine.  Does  our  Saviour  ever 
once  reprove  this  custom  of  the  Jews?  Does  He  place  it 
among  the  false  traditions  of  the  Pharisees?  Does  He  hint 
that  tbis  was  one  of  the  corruptions  that  had  crept  by  time  into 
the  institutions  of  God  ?  Bxxt  jou  vrill  ask,  are  there  any  other  tea- 
timonies  for  thispractice  among  the  Jews  ?  Most  undoubtedly,  for 
^e  Jew  a  have  continued  the  practice  up  to  this  momeat,  although 
it  will  hardlybe  suspected  that  they  have  drawn  anything  from 
tbe  Christian  religion.  In  their  prayer  hooks,  a  form  of  daily 
prayer  is  appointed  for  the  departed;  and  in  theii^  synagogues 
there  is  a  tablet,  whereon  the  names  of  tbe  deceased  are  in- 
scribed, that  they  may  be  prayed  for  in  succession  so  many 
Sabbatlis,  according  to  a  varying  formula.  Nor  must  these 
practices  be  reputed  modem ;  for  Lightfoot  acknowledges  that 
lome  of  their  oldest  writers  agree  with  us  in  opinion,  so  far  as 
ta  charge  tbem  with  having  borrowed  from  us.  But  surely, 
it  would  have  been  only  fair  and  honest  to  tell  how  and  vs'hen 
tbis  doctrine  was  received  by  the  Jews  from  the  Cathoiio 
Church.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  have  found  it  held  by  Judas 
iilaccabfeus,  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  we  have  a  right  to 
consider  its  exiatenceamong  the  Jews  as  anterior  toW\&  GWKvci^\ 
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and  as  it  was  never  once  reproved  or  blamed  hj  Him,  and  la  m 
point  wticli  depends  not  upon  merely  legal  institution^  we 
may  justly  consider  u  as  still  unchanged-  It  is  otdy  on  this 
principle  that  the  Sabbatli  or  Sunday  is  observed  with  such 
rig-oor  in  this  country ;  Ibr  we  might  ask  those  who  ai'e  zealous 
for  iti  observance  with  snch  solemn  severity,  whence  they  dif- 
rive  that  practice,  except  from  that  prescribed  by  God  in  the 
Old  Law  for  its  Sabbath?  On  what  ground  do  they  continue  it? 
Because  it  is  not  a  mere  legal  institution,  and  its  discontinue 
ance  not  having  been  commaDded,  they  think  that  not  only  itsell, 
but  the  method  of  observing  it  must  be  kept  as  it  formerly 
was*  And  so  it  is  here;  if  the  doctrine  was  held  by  the 
Jews,  and  by  the  best  and  holiest  among  them — by  the  writer 
of  this  hook,  as  w^ell  as  by  Judas  Maccabsens,  who  sent  the 
12,000  drachmas  for  a  sacrifice  for  the  dead, — if  by  such  men 
it  was  believed  that  they  could  assist  the  dead,  by  supplication, 
and  loose  them  from  their  sins,  and  that,  consequently,  these 
were  not  neeessarily  in  a  state  of  final  or  eternal  eoodemna- 
tion,^ — if  there  be  nothing  in  the  New  Law  to  reprobate  this 
belief,  based  on  the  consideration  of  common  justice,  and  on 
the  ordinary  providence  of  God,  we  hare  a  right  to  consider 
it  a  true  belief  at  the  present  time,  and  we  must  expect  it  to 
be  still  continued,  with  its  practical  consequences,  in  the  Church- 
For,  if  prayers  would  benefit  the  dead  of  oJd,  and  sacrifices  too, 
they  must  continue  to  benefit  them  as  much  now*  Nay,  why 
not  more?  Is  not  the  communion  between  the  members  of 
Christ's  Church  infinitely  stronger  thao  it  was  then?  Are  not 
the  merits  of  Christ  now  more  powerful  to  assist;  and  are 
they  not  more  at  the  disposal  of  His  servants  than  formerly, 
through  their  prayers  and  intercession  ?  And  what  reason  have 
we  to  believe,  that  this  beautiful  and  consoling  comniunio% 
whereby  they  who  remain  were  able  to  relieve  those  who 
were  departed,  hath  been  weakened  and  brokeo,  and  not 
rather  strengthened  and  drawn  closer? 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  into  the  New  Testament,  andse« 
whether,  «o  far  Irom  anything  being  taught  that  should  seem 
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calculated  to  Ijave  undeceived  tlie  Jews,  Jiad  they  been  mbtaken  iu 
their  notions  concerning  the  dead,  there  be  not  much  likelj  to 
bare  coniirined  them.  Our  blessed  Saviour^  on  one  occasion,  dis- 
tinguishes two  kinds  of  sin,  and  calls  one  a  sin  ag^iinst  the  Holy 
Ghost,  saying,  **  whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  againsttheSonof 
roan,  it  sbalJ  be  forgiven  him,  but  he  that  shall  speak  against  the 
Holy  Ghoistj  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  either  in  this  world 
or  in  the  neit."*  Here  is  a  species  of  sin,  the  aggravated  nature 
of  which  is  described  by  its  not  being  forgiven  in  the  next 
ivorld.  Should  we  not  thence  conclude,  that  some  other  sing 
may  be  forgiven  there  ?  Why  give  this  peculiar  characteristic 
to  one,  if  no  sin  is  ever  pardoned  intlie  next  world?  Surely^ 
we  have  a  right  to  conclude,  that  there  is  some  remission  of 
sin  there ;  and  yet  it  oannot  he  either  in  Heave n^  or  in  the  place 
of  eternal  punishment.  We  must  therefore  admit  some  other 
state  in  which  this  may  be. 

Thus,  the  Jewsj  so  far  from  seeing  their  former  opinions 
and  belief  rejected,  must  have  thought  them  strongly  con- 
firmed by  Christ's  express  words.  Moreover,  we  are  assured  in 
the  New  Law,  that  "nothing  defiled  shall  enter"  into  the 
heavenly  JeruBalem.f  Stippoise,  then,  that  a  Christian  dies, 
who  had  committed  some  slight  transgression ;  he  cannot  entev 
Heaven  iti  this  state,  and  yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  is  to 
he  condemned  for  ever.  Wlaat  alternative,  then,  are  we  to 
admit?  W'hy,  that  there  is  some  place  in  which  the  soul 
will  he  purged  of  the  sin,  and  qualified  to  enter  into  the  glory 
of  God,  Will  jou  say  that  God  forgives  all  sin  at  the  moment 
of  death  ?  Where  is  the  warrant  for  that  assertion?  This  is 
an  important  poiot  of  doctrine ;  and  if  you  maintain  that  God 
at  once  forgives  sins,  on  any  occasion,  you  must  allege  strong 
authority  for  it  If  you  find  nothing  of  such  a  doctrine  ia 
His  revtilatioii,  hut  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  told,  first, 
that  no  defilement  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and 
secondly,  that  some  sins  are  forgiven  in  the  next  worldi 
you  must  admit  some  means  of  purgation,  whereby  the  sin- 
•  Mat.  xii.  32.  f  Apoc*  xxi.  21, 
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ner,  who  has  not  incurred  eternal  punishment,  is  qualified  for 
the  enjoyment  of  God's  glory. 

I  pass  oyer  two  or  three  other  passages,  that  might  be  brought 
in  farour  of  purgatory,  upon  one  of  which  I  shall  probably 
have  to  comment  a  little  later.  All  these  texts,  you  will  say, 
are,  after  all,  obscure,  and  do  not  lead  to  any  certain  results. 
True;  but  we  haye  enough  said  in  them  to  g^ide  us  to  some 
striking  probabilities;  these  require  further  elucidation,  and 
where  shall  we  look  for  it,  but  in  the  Church,  especially  in 
ancient  times?  Take,  as  a  similar  instance,  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism,  as  now  practised  in  the  Church.  The  Apostles  were 
simply  told  to  baptise  all  nations;  but  how  do  you  proye  from 
this  that  baptism  is  to  be  administered  to  infants?  And  yet  the 
English  Church  articles  prescribe  infant  baptism.  Or  whence 
comes  the  warrant  for  departing  from  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  word,  which  means  immersion,  and  the  adoption  of  mere 
afiPusion  or  sprinkling  of  the  water?  There  may  haye  been 
infants  in  the  families  or  houses  spoken  of  as  baptised — ^pr<H 
bably  so;  but  this  is  only  conjecture,  and  not  proof;  surely 
not  enough  to  base  an  important  practice  on,  which,  without 
better  authority,  should  seem  to  contradict  our  Sayiour*s  com- 
mand, that  faith  should  precede  or  accompany  baptism. — '*  He 
that  belieyeth,  and  is  baptised,  shall  be  sayed.''  For  in  a  posi- 
tiye  institution,  wholly  depending  on  the  will  of  the  legislator, 
positive  authority  is  requisite  for  any  modiiication  of  the  pre^ 
scribed  act  Where  is  the  security  for  these  modifications,  if 
not  in  the  explanation  of  the  Church,  conveyed  to  us  by  her 
ancient  practices?  And  thus  in  like  manner,  if  there  be  not 
clearly  mentioned  in  Scripture  a  place  of  purgation,  but  still 
if  we  find  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  next  world  spoken  of, — ^if 
we  find  that  prayers  are  beneficial  for  those  that  have  died, — ^that 
nothing  defiled  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, — and  that  it  is 
incompatible  with  God's  justice,  that  every  sin  should  consign 
the  offender  to  eternal  punishment, — we  have  the  germs  of  a  doc- 
trine which  only  require  to  be  unfolded;  we  have  the  members 
and  component  parts  oi  a  com^YeV.^  &^^\«kv^^V\«^^«j5  inbaptisnit 
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I    re(^uire  only  further  explanation  and  combination  from  the 

I     CliMrcliofGod*  No  w,  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  to  estab- 

llsb  the  belief  of  the  Universal  Church  on  thia  point.  The  onJy 

difficulty  is  to  select  suoh  passages  as  may  appear  the  clearest. 

■  I  will  begin  with  the  very  oldest  Father  of  the  Latin  Church, 
Tertuliian,  who  advises  a  widow  "  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her 
departed  httahand,  entreating  repose  to  him,  and  pailieipation 
in  the  first  resurrection,  and  making  ohlations  for  him  on  the 
anniversary  day  of  his  death,  w^hich,  if  she  neglect*  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  she  has  divorced  her  huahaud."*  To  make  an 
oblatioQ  on  the  anniversary  day  of  his  death ;  to  pray  that  he 
may  have  rest, — is  not  this  more  like  our  language  and  practice, 
than  those  of  any  other  religion  in  England?  Arid  does  not 
Tertullian  suppose  that  good  is  done  to  the  faithful  departed, 
by  such  prayer?  And  moreover,  does  he  not  prescribe  it  as 
a  solemn  duty,  rather  than  recommend  it  as  a  lawful  practice? 

St  Cyprian  thus  writes: — "  Our  predecessors  prudently  ad* 
vised,  that  no  brother,  departing  this  life,  should  nominate 
any  churchman  his  executor;  and  should  he  do  it,  that  no 
oblation  should  be  made  for  him,  nor  sacrifice  offered  for  his 
repose;  of  which  we  have  had  a  late  example,  when  no  obla- 

■  tion  was  made,  nor  prayer,  in  his  name,  offered  in  the  Church*''f 
It  was  considered,  therefore,  a  severe  punishment,  that  prayers 
and  sacrifices  should  not  he  offered  up  for  those  who  had  vio- 
lated any  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  There  are  many  other 
;paafiage8  in  this  father;  but  I  proceed  to  Origen,  who  wrote 
in  the  same  century;  and  than  whom  no  one  can  be  clearer  re- 
garding this  doctrine:^"  When  we  depart  this  life,  if  we  take 
"^ith  us  virtues  or  vices,  shaU  we  receive  reward  for  our  virtues, 
*iid  shall  those  trespasses  be  forgiven  to  us  which  we  knowingly 
<^ommitted ;  or  shiiU  we  be  punished  for  our  faults,  and  not  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  our  virtues?"  That  is,  if  there  be  in  our 
recount  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  shall  we  be  rewarded  for 
*he  good  without  any  account  being  taken  of  the  evil,  or 
punished  for  the  evil  without  the  good  being  taken  into  c<ivx- 

•  D&  Monofrawia,  c.  iO.  \  Ep.  x\vl*  ^.  V\A^ 
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Bideration?  T  his  query  he  thus  answers  :^"  Neither  b  true : 
because  we  shall  suffer  for  our  Bins,  and  receive  the  rewards 
of  our  good  actions.  For  if  on  the  foundation  of  Christ  jou 
shall  have  built  not  only  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones, 
hut  also  wood,  and.  hay,  and  stubble,  what  do  jou  expect^ 
when  the  soul  shall  be  separated  from  the  body?  Would  yoii 
enter  into  Heaven  with  your  wood,  and  hay,  and  stubble,  to 
defile  the  kingdom  of  God:  or,  on  account  of  those  encum- 
brances, remain  without,  and  receive  no  reward  for  your  gold 
and  silver  and  preeious  stones?  Neither  is  this  just*  It 
remains  then,  that  you  be  committed  to  the  fire,  which  shall 
consume  the  light  materials;  for  our  God,  to  those  who  c&a 
comprehend  heavenly  things,  is  called  a  consuming ^re.  Bat 
this  fire  consumes  not  the  creature,  hut  what  the  creature  has 
himself  built,^ — wood,  and  hay,  and  stubble.  It  is  manifeft 
that,  in  the  first  place,  the  iire  destroys  the  wood  of  our  trans- 
gressions, and  then  returns  to  us  the  reward  of  our  good  works**'* 
Therefore,  according  to  this  most  learned  Father,  (200  years  after 
Christ,)  when  the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body,  if  there  be 
smaller  transgressions,  it  is  condemned  to  fire,  which  purge» 
away  those  lighter  materials,  and  thus  prepares  the  soul  for 
entering  into  HeaTen* 

St  Basil,  or  a  contemporary  author,  writing  on  the  worj 
of  Isaiah,  *'  Through  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  the  land  bu 
ed,"  says,  that  "  the  things  which  are  earthly  shall  be  made 
the  food  of  a  punishing  fire;  to  the  end  that  the  soul  may  re 
ceive  favour  and  be  benefited.'*     He  then  proceeds, — "  An 
the  people  shall  be  as  the  fuel  of  the  fire  (Ibid.):     This  is  not 
a  threat  of  eac termination ;  but  it  denotes  expurgation,  accord 
ing  to  the  expression  of  the  Apostle :     Jf  an}/  man's  work 
hum,  he  shall  suffer  loss;  hut  he  himself  shall  be  saved^  ^ 
90  as  by  fire,  (I  Cor.  iil.  15.)"t     Now,  mark  well  the  word  put 
gaiiQn%  here  used-   For  it  proves  that  our  very  term  purgatoi; 
IB  not  modern  in  the  Church.     St  Ephrem  of  Edessa  write 

•  HomiL  ivi.  at.  xii.  in  Jerem.  T.  iil,  p.  23 L  232. 
\  Com.  in  t^.  \x.  TAii.  T,  i.  d.  654,  J  xB^K^rm 
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thus  in  Us  Testament: — "My  brnthren,  come  to  me,  and 
prepare  me  for  my  departure,  for  my  streiigtli  is  wholly  gone. 
Go  aloBg  with  tne  in  psalms  and  in  yomr  prayers:  and  pleaEo 
coostaiitly  to  make  ohlations  for  me.  When  the  thirtieth 
day  shall  be  completed,  then  remember  me:  for  the  dead  are 
helped  by  the  offerings  of  the  living:** — the  Tery  day  observed 
bjthe  Catholic  Church  with  peculiar  solemnity,  in  prayings  and 
offering  mass  for  the  dead. — '*  If  also  the  sons  of  Mathathias" 
(he  alludes  to  the  very  passag'e  v?hlch  I  «|uoted  from  Maccabees, 
2  Maccah.  xii.)  **  who  celebrated  their  feasts  in  fig^ure  only 
could  cleanse  those  from  guilt  by  their  offerings  who  fell  in 
battle,  how  much  more  shall  the  priests  of  Christ  aid  the  dead 
hy  their  oblations  and  prayer?"* 

In  the  same  century,  St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  thus  expresses 
himself: — **  Then  (in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church)  we  pray  for 
the  holy  Fathers  and  the  Bishops  that  are  dead;  and>  in  short, 
for  all  those  who  are  departed  this  life  in  our  communion  | 
believing  that  the  souls  of  those,  for  whom  the  prayers  are 
offered,  receive  very  great  relief  while  this  holy  and  tremen- 
dous victim  lies  upon  the  altar/*f  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa  thus 
Contrasts  the  course  of  God's  providence  in  this  world  with 
that  in  the  next.  In  the  present  life,  "  God  allows  man  to  re- 
main subject  to  what  himself  has  chosen ;  that,  having  tasted 
of  the  evil  which  he  desired,  and  learned  by  experience  how 
Kad  an  exchange  has  been  made,  he  might  again  feel  an  ardent 
wish  to  lay  down  the  load  of  those  vices  and  inclinations,  which 
a»re  contrary  to  reason;  and  thus,  in  this  life,  being  renovated 
l>y  prayers  and  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  or,  in  the  next,  beingf 
expiated  by  the  purging  fire,  he  might  recover  the  state  of 
bappiness  which  he  had  lost... When  he  has  quitted  his  body, 
and  the  difference  between  virtue  and  vice  is  known,  he  cannot 
be  admitted  to  approach  the  Divinity  till  the  purging  fire  shall 
bave  expiated  the  stains,  with  which  his  soul  was  infeoted. — 
That  same  fire,  in  others,  will  cancel  the  corruption  of  matter 

♦  la  Testament.  T.  ii.  p,  334,  p.  371.  Edit.  Oxok 
/  Cstech.  Myatag.  v,  n,  ix.  x.  p,  328. 
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and  the  propensity  to  evil  "*  St  Ambrose,  throughout  hii 
workfij  has  mnumerable  passages  on  this  subject,  and  quotes  St 
PauFs  First  Epistle  to  theCorint!iiaas(iii.  15),  which  you  have 
heard  already  cited  hy  our  Fathers^ — "  If  any  man*s  works 
burn,  he  shall  suffer  loss :  hut  he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet 
so  as  by  fire."  I  will  quote  one  passage  out  of  many : — "  But 
he  shaii  be  mved^  yet  so  as  hi^Jire.  He  will  be  fiayed,  tht 
Apostle  said,  because  his  substance  shall  remain,  while  bia 
bad  doctrine  shall  perish*  Therefore  he  said,  i^et  so  as  byjlrt; 
in  order  that  his  salvation  be  not  understood  to  be  without 
pain.  He  sbowa,  that  he  shall  be  saved  indeed,  but  he  shall 
undergo  the  pain  of  fire,  and  be  thus  purified ;  not  like  the 
unbelieTing  and  wicked  man  who  shall  be  punished  in  ever- 
lasting fire."!  And  in  his  funeral  oration  on  the  Emperor 
TheodosiuB,  he  thus  speaks:-^"  Lately  we  deplored  togethtr 
his  death,  and  now,  while  Prince  Honorius  is  present  before 
our  altars,  we  celebrate  the  fortieth  day.  Some  observe  the 
third  and  the  thirtieth,  others  the  seventh  and  the  fortieth. 
Give,  O  Lord,  rest  to  thy  servant  Theodosiua,  that  rest  whii 
thou  hast  prepared  for  thy  Saints.  May  his  soul  thither  teii( 
whence  it  came,  where  it  cannot  feel  the  sting  of  death,  wherj 
it  will  learn,  that  death  is  the  termination,  not  of  nature,  bi 
of  sin.  I  loved  him,  therefore  will  1  follow  him  to  the  lai 
of  the  living;  1  will  not  leave  hinij  till,  by  my  prayers  and 
lamentation,  he  shall  be  admitted  to  the  holy  mount  of  thfi 
Lord,  to  which  his  deserts  call  him," J 

St  Epiphanius,  in  the  same  century ; — "  There  is  nothing 
more  opportune,  nothing  more  to  be  admired,  than  the  rite 
which  directs  the  names  of  the  dead  to  be  mentioned*  Thej 
are  aided  by  the  prayer  that  is  offered  for  them ;  though  it 
may  not  cancel  all  their  faults. — We  mention  both  the  just 
and  sinners,  in  order  that  foi^  the  latter  we  maif  obtain  metv^*' 
St  Jerome: — "As  we  believe  the  torments  of  the  dr 
and  of  those  wtc^ed  men,  who  said  in  their  hearU,  there  u  m 

•  Orat.  de  Defunctia.  T.  ii.  p,  1066.  1067,  1068, 
f  Comment,  in  1  Ep.  ad.  Cor.  T.  ii,  m  App.  p.  122. 
J  Be  obitu  TkeudDSVi.  lb\4.  ^.  \\^1^.  19f>7-8, 
I  Ua?r.  Iv.  $iv€  UxAf.  'T,\,  'v^.^U* 
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€iod^  to  be  eternal;  so,  in  regard  to  those  iiiULfirfti  who  have 
not  denied  their  faith,  and  whose  works  will  be  proved  and 
<]) urged  by  fire^  we  conclude,  that  the  sentence  of  the  judge 
will  be  tempered  bj  merej."*    Not  to  be  tedious,  I  will  quote 
©nljone  Father  more,  the  great  St  Augustine : — "  The  prayers 
4>f  the  Church/*  be  writes,  "or  of  good  persona,  are  heard  iu 
iavour  of  those  Christians,  who  departed  this  life,  Dot  so  bad 
to  be  deemed  unworthy  of  mercy,  nor  so  good  as  to  be  en- 
titled to  immediate  bappmess.     So  also,  at  the  resurrection  of 
kthe  dead,  tbere  will  some  be  found,  to  whom  mercy  will  be 
|impartedj  having  gone  through  those  pains,  to  which  the 
[•pirits  of  the  dead  are  liable.     Otherwise  it  would  not  have 
I  been  said  of  some  with  truth,  that  their  sin  shaU  not  he  for* 
^wmiy  neither  in  this  worldy  nor  in  ike  world  to  come,  (Matt, 
xii.  32»)  unless  some  sins  were  remitted  in  the  next  world."j' 
tet  Augustine's  reasoning  is  bere  precisely  the  same  as  I  have 
used,  and  as  every  CatboUc  now  uses.     Ju  another  passage,  he 
c^uotes  the  words  of  St  Paul,  aa  follows: — **  If  they  had  built 
gald  and  silver  and  prectom  Hones^  thej  would  be  secure  from 
Lhoth  fires ;  not  only  from  that  in  which  the  wicked  shall  be 
ipuoished  for  ever ;  but  likewise  from  that  fire  which  will  purify 
Bhose  who  shall  be  saved  by  fire.     But  because  it  is  said,  he 
shall  be  savedf  that  fire  is  thought  lightly  of;  though  the  auf- 
feriug  will  be  more  grievous  than  anything  man  can  undergo 
in  this  life." 

These  passages  contain  precisely  the  same  doctrine  as  the 
Catholic  Church  teaches ;  and  had  I  introduced  them  into 
ly  discourse,  without  telling  you  from  whom  they  are  taken, 
10  one  would  have  supposed  that  I  was  swerving  from  the 
doctrine  taught  by  our  Church,  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
lat  the  sentiments  of  these  writers  agreed,  on  this  point* 
ith  that  of  any  other  religion. 

1  obseryed  that  tbere  was  one  text  which  I  had  passed  over, 
ad  on  which  I  might  be  led  to  make  a  few  remarks  a  littla 

♦  Comment,  in  c.  liv.  laai.  T.  ii,  p.  492. 
/  Be  Civit,  Dqi,  Lib.  xsi,  c.  xxiv.  p,  Gi2, 
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later;  and  I  adtert  to  it  now,  not  so  rnuoh  for  tlie  poi^pose  oC 
discussing  whether  it  applies  to  Purgatory,  or  not,  as  to  show 
how  misstatements  may  he  made  regarding  the  grounds  of  a 
doctrine.   I  alluded  to  the  passage  of  St  Paul,  regarding  hmld- 
ing  upon  the  true  foundation,  a  superstructure  of  gold,alyer,  and 
precious  stones,  or  wood,  hay,  and  stuhhle;  where  he  says,  that 
the  fire  shall  try  eyery  man's  works,  and  thai  whatever  is  finul 
will  he  necessarily  destroyed,  while  the  foundation  shall  remaia. 
Several  Fathers,  as  you  have  heard,  apply  this  text  to  the  doe- 
trine  of  Purgatory.     Yet,  very  lately,  a  writer  commenting 
upon  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  quotes  this  very  text 
as  ah  example  of  how  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  he  calls  ni, 
perverts  Scripture  to  prove  her  doctrine;  for,  he  says,  we  haT« 
erected  our  doctrine  of  the  fire  of  purgatory  on  this  text, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  punishment  hereafter,  but  only 
refers  to  the  tribulations  endured  on  earth.*     This  is  mani- 
festly an  incorrect  statement,  and  it  places  the  author  in  this  di- 
lemma; either  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  the  first  to  turn  this 
text  to  prove  the  existence  of  Purgatory,  and  then  his  assertioa 
is  grossly  inaccurate,  or  else  those  Fathers  whom  I  have  quoted, 
are  to  be  included  in  the  "Church  of  Rome,"  and  are  to  be 
considered  as  holding  the  Catholic  doctrine.    It  is  not  essential 
to  our  belief,  that  this  text  should  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  Pinf- 
gatory;  it  is  a  very  important  one,  as  showing  St  Paul's  doo" 
trine  regarding  God's  conduct  in  punishing  sin,  and  in  di^ 
tinguishing  grievous  transgressions  and  errors,  from  those  of 
lesser  moment;  and  even  more  directly  proving,  that  there* 
a  place  of  temporary  probation,  which  has  the  power  of  can- 
celling imperfections  not  so  completely  in  opposition  to  God% 
law. 

In  addition,  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
liturgy  existing,  whether  we  consider  the  most  ancient  period 
of  the  Church,  or  the  most  distant  part  of  the  world,  inwfcidi 
this  doctrine  is  not  laid  down.  In  all  the  oriental  liturgies,  we 
find  parts  appointed,  m^hieh  the  Priest  or  Bishop  is  ordered 
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to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  faithful  depurt^d ;  aud  tables  were 
anciently  kept  in  tJie  churches,  called  the  D^piicha^  oti  which 
the  names  of  the  deceased  were  enrolled,  that  they  might  be 
remembered  ha  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful. 

The  name  of  purgatory  scarcely  requires  a  passing  com- 
nient*  It  has,  indeedi  been  made  a  tO]>ic  of  abuse»  on  the 
l^round  that  it  is  not  to  be  fomid  in  Scripture.  But  where  is 
the  word  Triniti/  to  he  met  with  ?  Where  is  the  word  Incar- 
tmtion  ta  be  read  in  Scripture?  Where  are  many  other 
terms,  held  most  saered  and  important  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion? the  doctrines  are  indeed  found  there;  but  these 
names  were  not  given,  until  circumstances  had  rendered  them 
necessary.  We  see  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  called 
it  a  purging  fire — a  place  of  expiation  or  pux'gation.  The  idea 
is  precisely,  the  nrime  almost^  the  same* 

It  has  been  said  by  divines  of  the  English  Church,  that  the 
two  doctrines  which  I  have  joined  together,  of  prayers  for  the 
dead  and  Purgatory,  have  no  necessary  connexion,  and  that, 
in  fact,  they  were  not  united  in  the  ancient  Church.  The  an* 
Bwer  to  this  assertion  I  leave  to  your  memories,  after  the  pas- 
sages which  I  have  read  you  from  the  Fathers,  They  s nicely 
speak  of  purgation  by  fire  after  death,  whereby  the  imperfec- 
tions of  this  life  are  washed  out,  and  satisfaction  made  to  God 
for  sins  not  suHieiently  expiated;  they  speak,  at  the  same  time,  of 
our  prayers  being  beneficial  to  those  who  have  departed  this  life 
in  a  state  of  sin ;  and  these  propositions  contain  our  entire  doc- 
trine on  purgatory.  It  has  also  been  urged,  that  the  established 
religion,  or  Protestantism,  does  not  deny  or  discourage  prayers 
£or  the  dead,  so  long  as  tliey  are  independent  of  a  belie  I; 
in  Purgatory:  and,  in  this  respect,  it  is  stated  to  agree  with 
the  primitive  Christian  Church.  But,  my  brethren,  this  dis 
tinctlon  is  exceedingly  fiillucious.  Religion  is  a  lively,  prae 
tical  profession ;  it  is  to  he  ascertained  and  judged  by  its 
Banctioned  practices,  and  outward  demonstration,  rather  than 
by  the  mere  opinions  of  a  feir.  1  would  at  once  ?a\T\>j  a.^^^^  ^^ 
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the  judgment  of  any  Protestant  here,  whether  he  has  been 
taught,  and  has  understood,  that  such  is  the  doctrine  d  hia 
Church?    If,  from  the  services  which  he  has  attended,  or  the 
catechism  which  he  has  learnt,  or  the  discourses  which  he  has 
heard,  he  has  been  led  to  suppose  that  praying,  in  terms  how* 
ever  general,  for  the  souls  departed,  was  noways  a  peculiarity 
of  Catholicism,  but  as  much  a  permitted  practice  of  protes- 
tantism?    If  among  his   many  acquaintances  who   profess 
his  creed,  he  has  found  men  who  perform  such  acts  of  devo- 
tion?    And  if  not,  nay,  if  on  the  contrary,  he  has  always  un- 
derstood that  this  rite  of  praying  for  the  dead  is  essentially 
a  distinctive  of  the  Catholic  religion,  what  matters  ■  it  that 
Bishop  Bull,  and  one  or  two  other  divines,  should  haye  asserted 
it  to  be  allowed  in  the  English  Church?     Or  how  can  confor- 
mity between  the  English  and  the  primitive  Church  be  proved 
from  this  tacit  permi8sion,-^if  such  can  be  admitted  on  con- 
sidering that  prayers  for  the  dead  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  first  Anglican  liturgy,  and  were  formally  withdrawn  on 
revision, — when  the  ancient  Church  not  merely  allowed,  but 
enjoined  the  practice  as  a  duty — you  will  remember  Ter- 
tullian's  words — not  merely  opposed  not  its  private  exercise^ 
but  made  it  a  prominent  part  of  its  solemn  liturgy  ?* 


*  Dr  Pusey  has  lately  written  as  follows: — "  Since  Rome  has  blended 
the  cruel  invention  of  Purgatory  with  the  primitive  custom  of  praying  for 
the  dead,  it  is  not  in  communion  with  her,  that  any  can  seek  comfort  from 
this  rite."     An  earnest  remonstrance  to  the  author  of  the  Pope's  Pattofd 
Letter.  (1836,  p.  25.)  Dr  Pusey's  opinion  is,  l8t.that  in  the  ancient  Church, 
prayers  were  offered  for  all  the  departed,  including  apostles  and  martyrs, 
in  the  same  manner  ;  2dly,that  such  prayers  had  reference,  not  to  the  alle- 
viation of  pain,  but  to  the  augmentation  of  happiness,  or  the  hastening  of 
perfect  joy,  not  possessed  by  them  till  the  end  of  time  ;  3dly,  that  the 
crv^l  invention  of  purgatory  is  modern  ;  4thly,  that  the  English  Church 
allows  prayers  for  the  dead,  in  that  more  comprehensive  and  general  form. 
As  to  the  first,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  in  the  ancient  liturgies,  the  saints^ 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  prayer  as  the  other  departed  faithful ;  f^om  thav 
simple  circumstance,  that  they  were  ho  united  before  the  public  suffrage  otf 
the  Church  proclaimed  them  to  belong  to  a  happier  order.    It  is  also  true 
that  the  Church  then,  as  now,  prayed  for  the  consummation  of  their  happi   - 
sess  after  the  resurrection.   ^Mtit  Uno  less  true,  that  the  ancients  dre^ 
a  line  of  distinction  \ict^veeTit\vestaXftoi^iJDL^t^^««EA\5Da^V.\3aft« 
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As  a  practical  doctrine  in  the  CatLolic  Church,  it  has  an 
iiilluencehighlj  consoling  to  humanitjt  and  emincDtlv  worthy 
of  a  religion  that  came  down  from  heaven  to  second  all  the 
purest  feelings  of  the  heart.  Nature  herself  seems  to  revolt  at 
the  idea  tbat  the  chain  of  attachment  which  binds  us  together 
in  life,  can  be  rudely  snapped  insunder  by  tlie  hand  of  death, 
conquered  and  deprived  of  its  sting  since  the  Tictory  of  the 
cross.     But   it  is  not   to  the  spoil  of  mortality,  cold  and 


St  EpiphaniuSj  quoted  in  the  text,  makes  the  distinction,  saying  ;  "  We 
mention  both  the  just  and  ainoers,  that  for  ike  latUr,  vro  may  ohtaixi 
mercy,"  St  Augustine  also  writes  a&  fotlowa  :  "  When»  therefore,  tho 
si|frcri£ice  of  the  altarj  or  alms^  nre  offered  for  the  dead ;  in  regard  to  thotie 
ivhoae  lives  were  very  good,  euch  offices  may  be  deemed  acts  of  thanks- 
giving ;  for  the  imperfect,  acts  of  propitiation  ;  and  though  to  the  wkkt^ 
they  hring  no  aid,  they  may  give  some  comfort  to  the  living.'*  ( Enchirid. 
cap.  C5»)  Here  the  three  classes  of  departed  bouIb  are  mentioned,  with 
the  effectfl  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  masa  on  each.  Dr  Pusey,  too,  is  donbt- 
lefts  well  acquainted  with  the  aaying  of  the  Bam©  father,  that  "  ho  does 
injury  to  a  martyr  who  prays /or  a  martyr."  '*  Injuriam  facit  martyri,  qui 
orat  pro  martyre/* 

With  regard  to  the  second  and  third  points,  I  refer  to  the  texts  given  in 
the  body  of  this  lecture  ;  St  Auguatine  uaea  the  term  purgaU>rutl  pimiah- 
Tnent(purgatorias  poBnas)in  the  next  world.  (De  Civit,  Dei.  Ub.xxi.  c,  1 G.) 
The  passages  which  I  have  quoted  are  sufficient  to  prove  a  state  of  actual 
suffering  in  souls  less  perfect.  There  is  another  important  reflection. 
The  fathers  ?peak  of  their  prayers  granting  immediate  relief  to  those  for 
whom  they  offer  them»  and  such  relief  ass  to  take  them  from  one  state  into 
another,  St  Ambrose  expresses  this  effect  of  prayer,  when  he  says  of 
Tbeodosius ;  "  I  will  not  leave  bim,  tiil  by  my  prayers  and  lamentations  he 
shall  he  admitted  to  God^s  holy  mount."  This  does  not  surely  look  to  a 
distant  etfect,  or  to  a  mere  perfection  of  happiness. 

On  tho  fourth,  in  addition  to  the  remarks  preceding  this  note  in  the 
text,  I  can  only  say,  I  wish  it  were  better  known  that  the  Church  of 
England  considers  prayers  for  the  dead  lawful  and  beneficial  to  them  ; 
for  a  judioial  decision  has  lately  annulled  a  bequest  to  Catholio  chapels, 
because  of  there  being  annexed  to  it  a  condition  of  saying  mass  for  the 
testatrix.  Ap.  10,  1835,  This  was  in  the  case  of  West  and  Shuttle- 
vorth,  Avherein  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  decided  that,  as  the  testatrix 
could  not  be  benefited  by  such  practices,  they  were  to  beheld  euperstitioua 
and  not  charitable  ;  and  declared  the  legacy  null  and  void.  Now,  if  liis 
Honour  had  been  aware,  that  the  English  Church  admits  prayers  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  dead,  and  approves  of  them,  and  If  he  had  judged, 
that  our  Eucharist  (the  oblation  spoken  of  by  the  fathers)  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  that  Church  to  contain  all  that  its  own  does  at  least,  he  surely 
wonid  not  have  based  a  legal  judgment^  which,  to  say  the  least,  savours 
much  of  old  religious  prejudices,  upon  so  holluw  a  theolog;ii^\)i  ItOtm,-^ 
Mjflne  and  Kean^  vol.  ii,  j>,  697. 
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disfigrired,  that  she  (Aings  with  affection.  It  is  hut  an  earthly 
and  almost  unchristian  grief,  which  sobs  when  the  graye  closes 
over  the  bier  of  a  departed  loyed  one ;  but  the  soul  flies  upward 
to  a  more  spiritual  affection,  and  refuses  to  surrender  the  hold 
which  it  had  upon  the  love  and  interest  of  the  spirit  that  hath 
fled.  Cold  and  dark  as  the  sepulchral  vault,  is  the  belief  that 
sympathy  is  at  an  end,  when  the  body  is  shrouded  in  decay; 
and  that  no  further  interchange  of  friendly  offices  may  take 
place  between  those  who  haye  laid  them  down  to  sleep  in  peace, 
and  us,  who  for  a  while  strew  fading  flowers  upon  their  tomb. 
But  sweet  is  the  consolation  to  the  dying  man,  who  conscious 
of  imperfection,  belieyes  that  eyen  after  his  own  time  of  merit 
is  expired,  there  are  others  to  make  intercession  on  his 
behalf;  soothing  to  the  afflicted  suryiyors  the  thought,  that, 
instead  of  unayailing  tears,  they  possess  more  powerful  means 
of  actively  relieving  their  friend,  and  testifying  their  affec- 
tionate regret,  by  prayer  and  supplication.  In  the  first 
moments  of  grief,  this  sentiment  will  often  overpower  religious 
prejudice,  cast  down  the  unbeliever  on  his  knees,  beside  the 
remains  of  his  friend,  and  snatch  from  him  an  unconscious 
prayer  for  rest;  it  is  an  impulse  of  nature,  which  for  the 
moment,  aided  by  the  analogies  of  revealed  truth,  seizes  at 
once  upon  this  consoling  belief.  But  it  is  only  like  the  flitting 
and  melancholy  light  which  sometimes  plays  as  a  meteor  over 
the  corpses  of  the  dead;  while  the  Catholic  feeling,  cheering, 
though  with  solemn  dimness,  resembles  the  imfailing  lamp 
which  the  piety  of  the  ancients  is  said  to  have  hung  before  the 
sepulchres  of  their  dead.  It  prolongs  the  tenderest  affections 
beyond  the  gloom  of  the  g^ave,  and  it  infuses  the  inspiring 
hope,  that  the  assistance  which  we  on  earth  can  afford  to  our 
suffering  brethren,  will  be  amply  repaid  when  they  have 
reached  their  place  of  rest,  and  make  of  them  friends,  who, 
when  we  in  our  turns  fail,  shall  receive  us  into  everlasting 
mansions* 
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rerolts,  and  finds  his  very  feelings,  as  a  member  of  the  societj 
wherein  he  lives  with  respect,  almost  too  strong  for  that  office 
of  meekness  and  charity  which  duty  imposes  for  the  unde* 
ceiying  of  the  beguiled,  and  the  maintenance  of  truth. 

These  sentiments  are  spontaneously  excited  in  my  breast, 
by  the  recollection  of  the  very  severe  attacks  and  bitter  sar- 
casms which  the  topic  of  this  evening's  discourse  has  for  ages 
excited.  Indulgences — ^pardon  for  sins,  past  and  future,  the 
I  sale  of  forgiveness  for  the  grossest  crimes,  at  stipulated  suois; 
these  mixed  up  with  invectives  against  the  rapacity  of  the 
Church,  and  the  venality  of  its  ministers  and  agents,  have  been 
fruitful  themes  of  ridicule  and  reproof,  of  sarcasm  and  decla- 
mation, against  us,  from  the  days  of  Luther,  to  the  irrecon- 
cileable  hostility  of  our  modern  adversaries. 

That  abuses  have  existed  regarding  the  practice  of  Indul- 
gences, no  one  will  deny;  and  I  shall  say  sufficient  regarding 
them  before  the  close  of  my  lecture:  that  they  were  made  the 
ground  for  the  dreadful  separation  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
must  be  deeply  regretted;  for  no  such  abuses  could  justify 
the  schism  that  ensued*  But,  my  brethren,  here,  as  in  almost 
every  other  instance,  the  misrepresentation  which  has  been 
made  of  our  doctrine,  chiefly  proceeds  from  misapprehension, 
from  the  misunderstanding  of  our  real  belief.  I  shall  there- 
fore pursue  in  its  regard,  the  same  method  as  I  have  invariably 
followed;  that  is,  state  in  the  simplest  terms  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  and  explain  its  connexion  with  other  points;  and 
after  that,  proceed  to  lay  before  you  its  proofs,  and  meet  such 
few  objections  as  their  very  exposition  does  not  anticipate.  In 
fact,  ray  discourse  this  evening  will  be  little  more  than  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Indulgences. 

In  treating  of  Satisfaction,  I  endeavoured  to  condense  the 
proofs  of  our  belief,  that  God  reserves  some  temporal  chastise- 
ment for  sin,  after  its  guilt  and  eternal  punishment  have  been 
remitted ;  and  that  by  the  voluntary  performance  of  expiatory 
woi'ks,  we  may  disarm  the  anger  of  God,  and  mitigate  the 
ia&ictiona  whicli  his  jxia^Q^  \iaA  -^xe^^^^*     '^Vca  ^Q>Qtcine  I 
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must  beg  of  jou  to  bear  in  mind,  &s  essential  for  understand -< 
ing  what  we  mean  by  an  Indulgence- 
Man  j  ot'  you  Have  probably  heard,  that  this  word  signifies 
a  licence  to  sin,  given  even  before-hand  for  sins  to  be  perpe- 
trated :  at  any  rate,  a  free  pardon  for  past  sins.  This  is,  in 
feet,  the  most  lenient  form  in  which  our  doctrine  is  popularly 
represented.  And  yet,  mitigated  as  it  is,  it  is  far  from  correct* 
For  I  fear  many  here  present  will  be  inclined  to  incredulity, 
when  I  tell  them  that  it  is  no  pardon  for  sin  of  any  sort,  past, 
present,  or  future  1  What  then  is  an  Indnlgence?  It  is  no 
more  than  a  remission  by  the  Church,  in  virtue  of  the  keys,  ^,j 
or  the  judicial  anthority  committed  to  her,  of  a  portion,  or  the 
entire,  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin.  The  infinite 
merits  of  Christ  form  the  fund  whence  this  remission  is  de- 
rived :  but  besides,  the  Church  holds  that,  hy  the  communion 
of  Saints,  penitential  works  performed  by  the  just,  beyond  what 
their  own  sins  might  exacts  are  available  to  other  members  of 
Christ*s  mystical  body;  that,  for  instance,  the  sufferings  of  the 
spotless  Mother  of  God»  afflictions  such  as  probably  no  other 
human  beiog  ever  felt  in  the  soul, — the  austerities  and  perse- 
cutions of  the  Baptistj  the  friend  of  the  Bridegroom,  who  was 
sanctified  in  his  mother's  womb,  and  chosen  to  be  an  angel 
before  the  face  of  the  Christ, — the  tortures  endured  by  num- 
berless martyrs,  whose  lives  had  been  pure  from  vice  and  sin, — 
the  prolonged  rigours  of  holy  anchorites,  who,  flying  from  the 
temptatmns  and  dangers  of  the  world,  passed  many  years  in 
penance  and  contemplation,  all  these  made  consecrated  and 
valid  through  their  union  with  the  merits  of  Christ^s  passion, 
— were  not  thrown  away,  but  formed  a  store  of  meritorious 
blessings,  applicable  to  the  satisfaction  of  other  sinners. 

It  IS  evident  that,  if  the  temporal  punishment  reserved  to 
sin,  was  anciently  believed  to  be  remitted  through  the  peni- 
tential acts,  which  the  sinner  assumed^  any  other  substi- 
tute for  them,  that  the  authority  imposing  or  recommending 
them,  received  as  an  equivalent,  must  haYe  V>e«ti  Qi<a\ysv- 
dered  hy  it  traJj  of  equal  value,  and  as  acceT^toMV^  \i^^QT:% 
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God.  And  so  it  must  be  no«r.  If  the  duty  of  exactia^  9idb 
satisfaction  devolves  upon  the  Churoh^^oand  it  must  bo  tbe 
same  now  as  it  formerly  was^ — she  necessarily  possesses  at 
present  the  same  power  of  substitution,  with  the  same  effi- 
oaoy,  and,  consequently,  with  the  same  effects.  And  such  a 
substitution  is  what  constitutes  all  that  Catholics  understand 
by  the  name  of  an  Indulgence* 

The  inquiry  into  the  gprounds  of  this  belief  and  practice, 
inll  necessarily  assume  an  historical  form*  For  it  is  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  limitations  or  the  extent  of  ft  power,  which oaa 
only  be  conducted  by  examining  precedents,  on  its  exercise  by 
those  in  whom  it  first  tms  verted,  and  by  those  who  received 
it  from  them.  For  the  power  itself  is  included  in  the  commis- 
sion given  by  Christ  to  his  Apostles,  to  forgive  or  to  retain 
sins.  If  the  authority  here  deputed  be  of  a  judicial  form,  and 
if  part  of  the  weight  imposed  by  sin  be  the  obligation  to  satisfy 
the  divine  justice,  the  extent  of  this  obligation  necessarily 
comes  under  the  cognizance  of  the  tribunal.  No  one  will,  I 
think,  deny  that  this  application  of  the  power  committed,  was 
made  in  the  primitive  Church.  No  one  will  contend,  that 
satisfeustion  was  not  enacted,  and  that  the  pastors  of  the 
Church  did  not  think  themselves,  I  will  not  say  allowed,  but 
obliged,  to  impose  a  long  train  of  penitential  inflictions,  in 
punishment  of  sin.  Something  of  this  matter  I  have  already 
touched  upon ;  more  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  to-day.  For 
the  present,  I  am  only  stating  my  case.  Well  then,  the  Church 
having,  in  ancient  times,  considered  herself  eompetent  to  super- 
intend the  discharge  of  satisfaction  due  for  sin,  and  having 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  exacting,  in  her  presence,  full 
and  severe  expiation,  in  virtue  of  the  commission  above  cited; 
and  we  having  thus  proved  its  extension  to  the  imposition  of 
penance,  it  remains  for  us  to  see,  whether  she  went  one  step 
further,  and  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  and  power  of  re  - 
laxing  the  rigour  of  those  inflictions,  without  a  diminution  of 
iiieir  value,  and  aiscertsin  on  what  ground  this  relaxation  wad 
made*  For,  if  we  dlacoxeT\\ial^tle%^i^^^^A\^)^^\i^l^^^^ 
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ment,  or  the  total  discharge  of  the  weight  impoBod,  was  made 
111  consideratioii  of  the  merits  and  sulTeriugs  of  God^s  holy  ser- 
vants, aad  that  such  commutation  or  remission  was  couBidered 
valid,  we  shall  have  sufficient  proof  that  Indulgences  were  iu 
us%  upon  the  same  grouads  whereon  we  admit  them  now.  The 
scholastic  precision  of  the  middle  ages  may  have  prescribed 
for  them  more  definite  terms^  and  may  have  classified  them, 
the  source  and  effects,  under  distincter  aiid  cleai*er  forms. 
But  the  doctrine  as  to  substance  ia  the  same,  and  has  only 
shared  the  fatCj  or  rather  the  advantage,  of  every  other  doc- 
trine, of  parsing  through  the  refinement  of  judgment,  which 
sifted  the  dogma  till  it  was  cleared  of  all  the  incumbranoe  of 
indefinite  opinion,  and  stript  of  the  husk  of  an  ill-defined  ter* 
'  xnioology.  And  for  this  purpose  does  divine  Providence 
•eem  to  have  interposed  that  school  of  search  mg  theology,  be« 
tween  the  simplicity  of  faith  in  ancient  dajs,  and  the  doubt- 
ing latitude  of  opinion  in  modern  times. 

Now,  therefore,  let  us  at  once  enter  upon  the  proofs  of  this 
doctrine,  which  forma  but  the  completion  of  that  already  ex- 
pounded, regarding  the  power  of  the  Church  in  the  remission 
of  siUi  For,  a  tribunal  wh  ich  has  the  power  of  forgiving  guilt, 
and  substituting  a  smaller  aati^faction  to  the  majesty  of  the 
offended,  must  surely  have  the  comparatively  insignificant  au- 
thority, still  further  to  modify,  or  even  to  commute,  the  satis- 
faction which  it  has  imposedi 

The  New  Testament  seems  to  furnish  a  clear  instance  of 
such  a  power  being  exercised.  In  his  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  St  Paul  not  only  severely  reproved,  but  manifest- 
ly punished  grievously,  a  member  of  that  Church,  who  had 
fallen  into  a  scandalous  sin.  These  are  his  words  i — *'  I,  indeed, 
absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  have  already  judged,  as 
though  I  were  present^  him  that  hath  so  done.  la  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  being  gathered  together,  andmy 
spirit  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus;  to  deliver  such  a  one 
to  Satan^  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  s|jirtt  ma.'j 
lie  saved  In  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ChmC** 

»  1  Cor.  V,  3—5.  i 
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the  judgment  of  any  Protestaiit  here,  whether  he  has  heen 
taught,  and  has  understood,  that  such  is  the  doctrine  of  his 
Church  ?    If,  from  the  services  which  he  has  attended,  or  the 
catechism  which  he  has  learnt,  or  the  discourses  which  he  has 
heard,  he  has  heen  led  to  suppose  that  prajing,  in  terms  how- 
ever general,  for  the  souls  departed,  was  noways  a  peculiarity 
of  Catholicism,  hut  as  much  a  permitted  practice  of  protes- 
tantism?    If  among  his   many  acquaintances  who   profess 
his  creed,  he  has  found  men  who  perform  such  acts  of  devo- 
tion ?     And  if  not,  nay,  if  on  the  contrary,  he  has  always  un- 
derstood that  this  rite  of  praying  for  the  dead  is  essentiallj 
a  distinctive  of  the  Catholic  religion,  what  matters  it  that 
Bishop  Bull,  and  one  or  two  other  divines,  should  have  asserted 
it  to  he  allowed  in  the  English  Church?     Or  how  can  confor- 
mity between  the  English  and  the  primitive  Church  be  proved 
from  this  tacit  permi88ion,-^if  such  can  be  admitted  on  con- 
sidering that  prayers  for  the  dead  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  first  Anglican  liturgy,  and  were  formally  withdrawn  on 
revision, — when  the  ancient  Church  not  merely  allowed,  bat 
enjoined  the  practice  as  a  duty — you  will  remember  Ter- 
tullian*s  words — not  merely  opposed  not  its  private  exercise, 
but  made  it  a  prominent  part  of  its  solemn  liturgy  ?* 


*  Dr  Pusey  has  lately  written  as  follows: — "  Since  Rome  has  blended 
the  cruel  invention  of  Purgatory  with  the  primitive  custom  of  praying  for 
the  dead,  it  is  not  in  communion  with  her,  that  any  can  seek  comfort  from 
this  rite."  An  earnest  remonstrance  to  the  author  of  the  Pope's  Pastord 
Letter.  ( 1836,  p.  26.)  Dr  Pusey's  opinion  is,  1st.  that  in  the  ancient  Church, 
prayers  were  oflFered  for  all  the  departed,  including  apostles  and  martyrs, 
in  the  same  manner  ;  2dly,  that  such  prayers  had  reference,  not  to  the  aUe- 
viation  of  pain,  but  to  the  augmentation  of  happiness,  or  the  hastening  of 
perfect  joy,  not  possessed  by  them  till  the  end  of  time  ;  3dly,  that  the 
crtiel  invention  of  purgatory  is  modern  ;  4thly,  that  the  English  Church 
allows  prayers  for  the  dead,  in  that  more  comprehensive  and  general  form. 
As  to  the  first,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  in  the  ancient  liturgies,  the  saint* 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  prayer  as  the  other  departed  faithful ;  from  the 
simple  circumstance,  that  they  were  80  united  before  the  public  aufSragso^ 
the  Church  proclaimed  them  to  belong  to  a  happier  order.  It  is  also  troei 
that  the  Church  then,  as  now,  prayed  for  the  consummation  of  their  happ^* 
ness  after  the  resurrection.  ^Mtvtiawo  leas  true,  that  the  ancients  dr«* 
a  line  of  di  stinction  bct'N^  een  t\ve  %1^Xq  oi  \)dl&  \.^  q  «  «sA^Oga.vXVa  ume  as  ^^ 
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As  a  practical  doctrine  in  tlie  Catholic  Church,  it  has  an 

iDfluence  highly  consoling  to  humanitj,  and  emineutly  worthy 
of  a  religion  that  came  down  from  heaven  to  second  all  the 
perest  feelings  of  tke  heart.  Nature  herself  seems  to  revolt  at 
the  idea  that  the  chain  of  attachment  which  binds  u&  together 
in  life,  can  bo  rudely  snapped  insEnder  hy  the  hand  of  death, 
conquered  and  deprived  of  its  sting  since  the  Tictory  of  the 
cross.     But   it  is  not   to  the  spoil  of  mortality,  cold  aud 


St  Epipluiniua,  quoted  in  the  text,  makea  the  dktinction,  ^njing  ;  '*  We 
mention  both  the  jnat  and  sinuen*!,  that  for  the  latUr,  ^e  may  obtain 
mercy/*  St  Augnstiue  also  wpitea  as  follows  ;  *•  When,  thert^fore,  tho 
Mbcrifice  of  tho  altar,  or  alms,  nre  offered  for  the  dead  j  in  regard  to  thoao 
ivboso  lives  were  \%ry  good,  such  otticea  may  be  deemed  acts  of  thanks- 
giving ;  for  the  imperfect,  acta  of  propitiation  ;  and  though  to  the  wicked 
thay  bring  iio  aid ,  they  may  give  some  comfort  to  the  liviog."  ( Enchirid. 
cap.  ex.)  Here  the  three  classea  of  departed  souls  are  meiitioned,  with 
the  effects  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  maaa  on  each.  Br  Pwsey,  too^  is  dotibt- 
lesB  well  acquainted  with  the  saying  of  the  i^m^  father,  that  *'  he  does 
iiy  ury  to  a  marty  r  who  prays  /or  a  mar ty r /  *  "  Inj  uriam  fac  it  mar ty ri j  qui 
orat  pro  martyre/* 

With  regard  to  the  see^ond  and  third  pomts,  I  refer  to  the  texts  given  in 
the  body  of  this  lecture  ;  St  AugUfitine  uaea  the  term  purgaUitial  puniah- 
meot(purgatoriaa  pcenasjin  the  next  world.  (De  Civit,  Dei.  iib.xxi.  c.  1&») 
The  passages  which  I  have  quoted  aro  sufficient  to  prove  a  state  of  actual 
flutifering  in  souls  less  perfect.  There  is  another  important  reflection. 
The  fathers  speak  of  their  prayers  granting  immediate  relief  to  those  for 
whom  tbey  offer  them,  and  such  relief  as  to  take  them  from  one  state  into 
another.  St  Ambroae  ox[jresge3  this  effect  of  prayer,  when  be  says  of 
Tboodoaius  ;  "  I  will  not  leave  him^  till  by  my  prayers  and  lanrjentations  he 
shall  bo  admitted  to  Cod's  holy  mount."  This  does  not  aurely  luokto  a 
distant  effect,  or  to  a  mere  perfection  of  happiness. 

On  the  fourth,  in  addition  to  the  remarks  preceding  this  note  in  the 
text,  I  can  only  Jiiay,  I  wish  it  were  better  known  that  the  Church  of 
England  considers  prayers  for  the  dead  lawful  and  beneficial  to  them  ; 
for  a  judicial  de^istion  baa  lately  annulled  a  bequest  to  Catholic  chapels, 
becautie  of  there  being  annexed  to  it  a  condition  of  saying  mass  for  the 
testatrix.  Ap.  10,  1835.  Tins  was  in  the  cajio  of  West  and  Shuttle- 
warth,  wherein  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  decided  that,  as  the  testatrix 
could  not  be  benefited  by  such  prmcticea^  they  were  to  beheld  superstitious 
and  not  charitable  ;  and  declared  the  legacy  null  aud  void.  Now,  if  his 
HoDour  had  been  aware,  that  the  English  Church  admits  pniycrs  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  dead,  and  approves  of  them,  and  if  he  had  judged, 
that  our  Eucharist  (tho  ohlation  spoken  of  by  the  fathers)  must  1m3  ad- 
mitted by  that  Church  to  contain  all  that  ita  own  does  at  least,  hfi  stu^ely 
would  not  have  b^ised  a  legal  judgment^  which,  to  say  the  least,  savours 
much  of  old  religious  prejudices,  upon  so  hollow  &  tkeoW^nBi.  \>«ia\%.^ — 
Mxflne  and  K^en*  vM,  n.  p.  G97, 
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disfignrecl,  that  she  Arngs  with  a£fecti<m.    It  is  but  an  earthly 
and  almost  unchristian  grief,  which  sobs  when  the  grave  closes 
over  the  bier  of  a  departed  loved  one ;  but  the  soul  flies  upward 
to  a  more  spiritual  affection,  and  refuses  to  surrender  the  hold 
which  it  had  upon  the  love  and  interest  of  the  spirit  that  hath 
fled.    Cold  and  dark  as  the  sepulchral  vault,  is  the  belief  thab 
sympathy  is  at  an  end,  when  the  body  is  shrouded  in  decay; 
and  that  no  further  interchange  of  friendly  offices  may  take 
place  between  those  who  have  laid  them  down  to  sleep  in  peace, 
and  us,  who  for  a  while  strew  fading  flowers  upon  their  tomb. 
But  sweet  is  the  consolation  to  the  dying  man,  who  conscious 
of  imperfection,  believes  that  even  after  his  own  time  of  merit 
is  expired,  there  are  others   to  make  intercession  on  his 
behalf;  soothing  to  the  afficted  survivors  the  thought,  that, 
instead  of  unavailing  tears,  they  possess  more  powerful  means 
of  actively  relieving  their  Mend,  and  testifying  their  affec- 
tionate regret,  by   prayer   and   supplication.     In   the   first 
moments  of  grief,  this  sentiment  will  often  overpower  religious 
prejudice,  cast  down  the  unbeliever  on  his  knees,  beside  the 
remains  of  his  friend,  and  snatch  from  him  an  unconscious 
prayer  for  rest;  it  is  an  impulse  of  nature,  which  for  the 
moment,  aided  by  the  analogies  of  revealed  truth,  seizes  at 
once  upon  this  consoling  belief.    But  it  is  only  like  the  flitting 
and  melancholy  light  which  sometimes  plays  as  a  meteor  over 
.  the  corpses  of  the  dead;  while  the  Catholic  feeling,  cheering, 
though  with  solemn  dimness,  resembles  the  unfailing  lamp 
which  the  piety  of  the  ancients  is  said  to  have  hung  before  the 
sepulchres  of  their  dead.     It  prolongs  the  tenderest  affections 
beyond  the  gloom  of  the  grave,  and  it  infuses  the  inspiring 
hope,  that  the  assistance  which  we  on  earth  can  afford  to  our 
suffering  brethren,  will  be  amply  repaid  when  they  have 
reached  their  place  of  rest,  and  make  of  them  friends,  who, 
when  we  in  our  turns  fail,  shall  receive  us  into  everlasting 
mansions. 
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■•  Tif  whom  y«  have  forgiven,  antf  thing,  laho.     For  what  I/or- 
ffive,  if  I  have  far  given  antf  ihingtjbr  tfour  iakes  have  I  dons  , 
ii  in  the  person  &f  Chritt.'* 

Among  the  innumerable  misrepresentatioDs  to  which  our  re»| 
Hgion  19  constaDtlj  subjected,  there  are  some  which  a  Catholio  I 
clergyman  feels  a  peculiar  reluotaoce  in  exposing,  from  the 
persona!  feelings  which  must  be  connected  with  their  refuta- 
tion. When  our  doctrine  on  the  blessed  Eucharist,  or  the 
Church,  or  the  saints  of  God,  is  attacked^  and  we  rise  in  its 
defence,  we  feel  within  ourselves,  a  pride  and  a  spirit  resulting 
from  the  very  cause;  there  is  an  inspiring  ardour  infused  by 
the  very  theme;  we  hold  in  our  hand  the  standard  of  God 
Himself,  and  fight  His  own  battle;  we  gather  strength  from 
the  altar  which  is  hlaspheined,  and  are  reminded  of  our  dig-nity 
and  power,  hy  the  very  robe  which  we  wear;  or  we  are  refreshed 
by  the  coQscioiisnesf  that  they  whose  cause  we  defend,  are  otir 
brethren,  who  look  down  with  sympathy  upon  our  struggle. 

But  when  the  petty  and  insidious  warfare  begins,  which 
professes  to  aim  at  the  man  and  not  at  the  cause,  when,  from 
principles  of  faith,  or  great  matters  of  practice,  the  attack  ia 
changed  into  crimination  of  our  ministry,  and  insinuation 
against  our  character;  when  the  Catholic  priest  stands  before 
his  people,  to  answer  the  charge  of  having  turned  religion  into 
a  traffic,  and  corrupted  her  doctrines  to  purchase  influence 
over  their  conscience  and  their  purse,  he  must  surely  recoil 
&om  meeting  even  as  a  calumny,  that,  agaiust  which  his  heart 
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rerolts,  and  finds  his  very  feelings,  as  a  member  of  the  socieij 
wherein  he  lives  with  respect,  almost  too  strong  for  that  office 
of  meekness  and  charity  which  duty  imposes  for  the  unde- 
ceiying  of  the  beguiled,  and  the  maintenance  of  truth. 

These  sentiments  are  spontaneously  excited  in  my  breast, 
by  the  recollection  of  the  very  severe  attacks  and  bitter  sar- 
casms which  the  topic  of  this  evening's  discourse  has  for  ages 
excited.  Indulgences — ^pardon  for  sins,  past  and  future,  the 
/  sale  of  forgiveness  for  the  grossest  crimes,  at  stipulated  sums; 
these  mixed  up  with  invectives  against  the  rapacity  of  the 
Church,  and  the  venality  of  its  ministers  and  agents,  have  been 
fruitful  themes  of  ridicule  and  reproof,  of  sarcasm  and  decla- 
mation, against  us,  from  the  days  of  Luther,  to  the  irrecon- 
cileable  hostility  of  our  modem  adversaries. 

That  abuses  have  existed  regarding  the  practice  of  Indul- 
gences, no  one  will  deny ;  and  I  shall  say  sufficient  regarding 
them  before  the  close  of  my  lecture:  that  they  were  made  the 
ground  for  the  dreadful  separation  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
must  be  deeply  regretted;  for  no  such  abuses  could  Justify 
the  schism  that  ensued.  But,  my  brethren,  here,  as  in  almost 
every  other  instance,  the  misrepresentation  which  has  been 
made  of  our  doctrine,  chiefly  proceeds  from  misapprehension, 
from  the  misunderstanding  of  our  real  belief.  I  shall  there- 
fore pursue  in  its  regard,  the  same  method  as  I  have  invariably 
followed;  that  is,  state  in  the  simplest  terms  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  and  explain  its  connexion  with  other  points;  and 
after  that,  proceed  to  lay  before  you  its  proofs,  and  meet  such 
few  objections  as  their  very  exposition  does  not  anticipate.  In 
fact,  my  discourse  this  evening  will  be  little  more  than  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Indulgences. 

In  treating  of  Satisfaction,  I  endeavoured  to  condense  the 
proofs  of  our  belief,  that  God  reserves  some  temporal  chastise- 
ment for  sin,  after  its  guilt  and  eternal  punishment  have  been 
remitted ;  and  that  by  the  voluntary  performance  of  expiatory 
works,  we  may  disarm  the  anger  of  God,  and  mitigate  the 
in^ictions  which  his  justice  \i8ii&  -^xe^^x^^*     ' W»&  ^o^tcine  I 
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mnst  beg  of  you  to  bear  in  mmd,  as  eaBential  for  underatand- 
iog"  what  w?  mean  hj  an  Induigence* 

Many  ot*  you  nave  probably  beard,  that  this  word  sig'iiifies 
a  Ileence  to  sin,  given  even  before-hand  for  sins  to  be  perpe- 
trated :  at  aoy  rate,  a  free  pardon  for  past  sins.     This  is,  in 
feet,  the  most  lenient  form  in  which  our  doctrine  is  popularly 
represented.     And  yet^  mitigated  as  it  is,  it  is  far  from  correct* 
For  I  fear  many  here  present  will  be  inclined  to  incredulity, 
when  I  tell  them  that  it  is  no  pardon  for  sin  of  any  sort,  past, 
present,  or  future!      What  then  ia  an  Indulg^ence?      It  is  do 
more  than  a  remission  by  the  Church,  in  virtue  of  the  keys,    i 
or  the  judicial  authority  committed  to  her,  of  a  portion,  or  the 
entire,  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin.     The  infinite 
merits  of  Christ  form  the  fund  whence  this  remission  ia  de- 
rived :  but  besides,  the  Church  holds  tliat,  by  the  communion 
of  Saintg,  penitential  works  perforEned  by  the  just,  beyond  what 
their  own  sins  mig-ht  exact,  are  available  to  other  members  of 
Christ^s  mystical  body ;  that,  for  instance,  the  suffering's  of  the    — 
spotless  Mother  of  God,  afHictions  sucb  as  probably  no  other   M 
human  beings  ever  felt  in  the  soul, — the  austerities  and  perse-   I 
cutions  of  the  Baptist,  the  friend  of  the  Brideg^room,  who  was    ■ 
sanctified  in  his  mother's  womb,  and  chosen  to  be  an  ang'el 
before  the  face  of  the  Christ, — the  tortures  endured  by  num- 
berless martyrs,  whose  lives  had  been  pure  from  vice  and  sin, — 
the  prolong-ed  rigours  of  holy  anchorites,  who,  flying  from  the 
temptations  and  dangers  or  the  world,  passed  many  years  In 
penance  and  contemplation,  all  these  made  consecrated  and 
valid  through  their  union  with  the  merits  of  Christ's  passion, 
' — were  not  thrown  away,  but  formed  a  store  of  meritorious   "JL 
blessings,  applicable  to  the  satisfaction  of  other  sinners.  | 

It  is  evident  that,  if  the  temporal  punishment  reserved  to 
iin,  was  anciently  believed  to  be  remitted  through  the  peni- 
tential aetSj  which  the  sinner  assumed,  any  other  substi- 
tute for  them,  that  the  authority  imposing  or  recommending"  ■ 
them,  received  as  an  equivalent,  must  have  \i%%Ti  fiwisv- 
dered  hj  It  truly  o£  equal  yalue,  aad  aa  Rjcceig\.ia}cJ^'a  \k^.^ci^H 
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<jod«  And  so  it  must  be  no«f«  If  the  duty  of  exactuEi^  99A 
satisfaction  deyolves  upon  the  Church^^-aiid  it  must  be  the 
tame  now  as  it  formerly  waSy — she  necessarily  possesses  at 
present  the  same  power  of  substitution,  with  the  same  effi-* 
oaoy,  and,  consequently,  with  the  same  effects.  And  such  a 
substitution  is  what  constitutes  all  that  CotJbioIics  understand 
by  the  name  of  an  Indtiigence. 

The  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  this  belief  and  practicoy 
inil  neoessarily  assume  an  historical  fornu  For  it  is  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  limitations  or  the  extent  of  a  power,  which ean 
only  be  conducted  by  examining  precedents,  on  its  exercise  by 
those  ia  whom  it  first  tms  verted,  and  by  those  who  rec^ved 
it  from  them.  For  the  power  itself  is  included  in  the  commis- 
sion given  by  Christ  to  his  Apostles,  to  forgive  or  to  retain 
sins.  If  the  authority  here  deputed  be  of  a  judicial  form,  and 
if  part  of  the  weight  imposed  by  sin  be  the  obligation  to  satisfy 
the  divine  justice,  the  extent  of  this  obligation  necessarily 
comes  under  the  cognizance  of  the  tribunal.  No  one  will,  I 
think,  deny  that  this  application  of  the  power  committed,  was 
made  in  the  primitive  Church.  No  one  will  contend,  that 
satisfaction  was  not  enacted,  and  that  the  pastors  of  the 
Church  did  not  think  themselves,  I  will  not  say  allowed,  but 
obliged,  to  impose  a  long  train  of  penitential  inflictions,  in 
punishment  of  sin.  Something  of  this  matter  I  have  already 
touched  upon;  more  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  to-day.  For 
the  present,  I  am  only  stating  my  case.  Well  then,  the  Church 
having,  in  ancient  times,  considered  herself  competent  to  super- 
intend the  discharge  of  satisfaction  due  for  sin,  and  having 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  exacting,  in  her  presence,  full 
and  severe  expiation,  in  virtue  of  the  commission  above  cited; 
and  we  having  thus  proved  its  extension  to  the  imposition  of 
penance,  it  remains  for  us  to  see,  whether  she  went  one  step 
further,  and  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  and  power  of  re- 
laxing the  rigour  of  those  inflictionSi  without  a  diminution  of 
.their  value,  and  aficertsin  on  what  ground  this  relaxation  was 
made*  For,  if  we  diacoxeT\\ialVxie%\i^^^VAN^)^^^^^^^^^ 
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tn6Mt»  or  the  total  discharge  of  the  weight  imposed,  was  made 
ia  ooasideration  of  the  merits  and  sufferings  of  God's  holy  ser^ 
vants,  and  that  such  commutatioti  or  remissiou  was  coosidercd 
valid,  we  shall  have  stiGBcient  proof  tkat  Indulgences  were  in 
use)  upon  the  same  grounds  whereon  we  admit  them  now*  The 
scholastic  precision  of  the  middle  ages  may  liave  prescribed 
for  them  more  definite  terms,  and  may  have  classified  them, 
the  source  and  effects*  under  distincter  and  clearer  forms. 
But  the  doctrine  as  to  substance  is  the  same,  and  has  only 
shared  the  fate,  or  rather  the  advantage,  of  every  other  doc- 
trine, of  passing  through  the  refinement  of  judgment,  which 
sifted  the  dogma  till  it  was  cleared  of  all  the  incumbrance  of 
indefinite  opinion,  and  stript  of  the  husk  of  an  iil-de6ined  ter- 
minology. And  for  this  purpose  does  divine  Providence 
seem  to  have  interposed  that  school  of  searching  theology,  be- 
tween the  simplicity  of  faith  in  ancient  days,  and  the  doubt- 
ing latitude  of  opinion  in  modern  times. 

Now,  therefore,  let  us  at  once  enter  upon  the  proofs  of  this 
doctrine,  which  forms  hut  the  completion  of  that  already  ex- 
pounded, regarding  the  power  of  the  Church  in  the  remission 
of  sin.  For,  a  tribunal  which  has  the  power  of  forgiving  guilt, 
and  substituting  a  smaller  satisfaction  to  the  majesty  of  the 
offended,  must  surely  have  the  comparatively  insignificant  au- 
thority, still  further  to  modify,  or  even  to  commute,  the  satis- 
faction which  it  has  imposed. 

The  New  Testament  seems  to  furnish  a  clear  instance  of 
such  a  power  being  exercised.  In  his  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians^  St  Paul  not  only  severely  reproved,  but  manifest- 
ly punished  grievonsiy,  a  member  of  that  Church,  who  had 
fallen  into  a  scandalous  sin.  These  are  his  words ;— "  I,  indeed, 
absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  have  already  judged,  as 
thouo'h  I  were  present,  him  that  hath  so  done.  In  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  being  gathered  together,  and  my 
spirit  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus;  to  deliver  such  a  one 
to  Satan,  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  ma^ 
be  saved  in  the  da/  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  C\imC* 
*  1  Cor.  V.  3—5. 
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SeTeral  remarks  present  themselyes  naturallj  apon  dit 
perosal  of  this  text.  First,  a  punishment  is  here  inflicted  of 
a  severe  character.  We  do  not,  indeed,  precisely  know  what 
18  meant  hj  the  delivery  of  the  sinner  to  Satan.  According  t« 
some,  it  signifies  literally  his  condemnation  to  possession,  like 
the  instance  of  the  swine  in  the  Gospel  ;*  others  suppose  it  to 
mean  the  infliction  of  a  painful  sickness;  a  third  party  under- 
stands hy  it  excommunication  from  the  Church.  Secondly, 
this  punishment,  whatever  it  may  have  heen,  was  remedial, 
intended  to  reclaim  the  sinner,  and,  hy  the  injury  of  the  hody* 
to  rescue  the  soul  from  eternal  loss.  Thirdly,  the  act  here 
described  was  not  within  the  terms,  strictly  so  called,  of  re- 
mission or  retention  of  actual  guilt;  inasmuch  as  it  was  per* 
formed,  and  the  punishment  inflicted,  by  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, with  St  Paul  at  their  head,  but  only  in  spirit,  that  is, 
sanctioning  by  his  authority  and  concurrence  all  their  acts. 
But  the  sacramental  forgiveness,  or  retention  of  sin,  has  never 
been  considered  a  congregational  act,  or  one  to  be  performed 
by  the  body  of  the  faithful,  nor  even  by.  any  pastor  of  the 
Church,  however  dignified,  at  a  distance.  Hence  we  most 
conclude,  that  a  penance  of  some  sort  was  imposed  upon  the 
incestuous  Corinthian,  intended  for  his  amendment,  and  for 
reparation  of  the  scandal  and  disedification  committed  before 
the  Church.  For  this,  also,  is  clearly  intimated  by  the  Apostle, 
in  the  verses  preceding  and  subsequent  to  the  passage  which 
I  have  read. 

Well,  the  consequences  of  this  heavy  infliction  were  such 
as  St  Paul  probably  foresaw,  and  certainly  such  as  he  must 
have  desired.     The  unfortunate  sinner  was  plunged  into  a 
grief  so  excessive,  as  to  appear  dangerous  to  his  welfare*     The 
sentence  which  had  been  pronounced  is  revoked,  and  under 
circumstances  somewhat  varied,  though  on  that  account  morc^ 
interesting.     It  appears  from  the  second  Epistle  of  Si  PauK- 
to  the  same  Church,  that  the  Corinthians  did  not  wait  foi^^ 
Ills  answer  upon  t\iis  subject)  or  even  if  they  did,  that  h^^ 
remitted  the  wliole  condraLct  «xA  ^^5;^m<sn  ^^  ^<^  \BA&jtAr  t^^ 

♦  "NVaV.  Vuv. 
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theiir  charitable  discretion.  For  he  thus  writes  : — "  To  him 
that  h  such  a  one^  this  rebuke  is  sufficioEt  that  is  given  by 
many*  So  that,  contrariwise,  yoti  should  rather  pardon  and 
comfort  him>  lest  perhaps  such  a  one  be  swallowed  up  with 
over-rnuch  sorrow*  For  which  cause  I  beseech  you  that  you 
would  confirm  your  charity  towards  hitu.  For  to  this  end  also 
did  I  write,  that  X  may  know  the  experiment  of  you,  whether 
you  be  obedient  in  all  things.  And  to  whom  you  have  par- 
doned any  thing,  I  also.  For  what  I  have  par d one d^  if  I  have 
pardoned  any  thing,  for  your  sakes  have  I  done  it  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ^"*  Here,  again,  St  Paul  alludes  to  the  severity 
of  the  ehastifiement  inflicted,  owing  to  its  being  conveyed  in  a 
public  reproof  of  the  entire  congregation.  He  then  entreats 
them  to  forgive  him  and  comfort  him;  and  adds»  that  he  has 
already  coniirmcd  the  sentence  which  they  have  passed,  or 
were  going  to  pass*  Evidently,  therefore,  the  entire  transac- 
tion is  not  a  ministerial  one,  affecting  the  forgiveness  of  the 
crime,  for  that  could  not  he  in  the  hands  of  the  £ock. 

But  no  less  is  it  evident,  that  the  term  of  punishment  is 
abridged,  aud  the  sentence  reversed,  before  the  completion  of 
the  awarded  retribution  is  arrived;  and  this  was  in  consequence 
of  the  very  great  sorrow  manifested  by  the  penitent,  which  was 
considered  an  equivalent  for  the  remaining  portion.  This  is 
precisely  what  we  should  call  an  Indulgence;  or  a  remission 
of  that  penance  enjoined  by  the  Church,  in  satisfaction  of 
God^B  justice.  But  it  is  likewise  manifest,  that  such  a  relaxa- 
tion must  have  been  considered  perfectly  valid  before  Heaven. 
For  as  the  punishment  was  iniicted  that  his  soul  might  he 
saved,  it  would  have  been  an  endangering  of  that  salvation  to 
remove  the  punishment^  unless  the  same  saving  efitects  would 
ensue  after  its  relaxation. 

After  this  striking  example  in  the  word  of  God,  we  shall 

iu>t  be  surprised  at  linding  the  Church,  in  the  earliest  times, 

claiming  and  exercising  a  power  similar  in  every  respect.    We 

must  naturally  expect  to  see  it  imitate  the  Apostle,  ^^\  vo.  vtsv* 

*3  Cor.  ii.  fi— 10.  c>^ 
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posing,  and  then  in  remitting  or  modifyingy  nidi  tenponuy 
chastisements.     To  onderstand  its  practice  clearly,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  premise  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  canonical 
penance.   From  the  age  of  the  apostles,  it  was  usual  for  those 
who  had  fallen  into  grievous  offences,  to  make  a  public  con- 
fession of  them — ^whereof  I  gave  one  or  two  examples  in  treat- 
ing of  confession — and  then  to  subject  themselves  to  a  coarse 
of  public  penance^  which  received  the  name  of  canomcal, 
from  the  canons  or  rules  whereby  it  was  regulated.     Saeh 
penitents,  as  we  learn  from  Tertullian,  and  other  early  writers, 
pat  on  a  black  and  coarse  habit,  and,  if  men,  closely  shaved 
their  heads.*    They  presented  themselves  before  the  assembly 
of  the  faithful  on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  when  the  presiding 
bishop  or  priest  placed  ashes  on  their  heads,  a  custom  still 
preserved  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  whence  the  name  of  Ash- 
Wednesday  given  to  that  day.     The  term  of  this  penance  was 
various,  according  to  the  grievousness  of  the  offence.   It  lasted 
sometimes  only  forty  days;  at  others,  three,  seven,  and  ten 
years;  for  some  enormous  crimes,  its  duration  was  the  natural 
life  of  the  penitent.   During  this  course,  every  amusement  wai 
forbidden,  the  sinner's  time  was  occupied  in  prayer  and  good 
works,  he  practised  rigorous  fasting,  and  came  only  on  festivals 
to  the  Church,  where  he  remained  with  the  penitents  of  Us 
class ;  first  lying  prostrate  before  the  door,  then  admitted  at 
stated  intervals  within,  but  still  for  a  time  excluded  from 
attendance  on  the  liturgy,  till  he  had  accomplished  his  pri* 
scribed  term  of  satisfaction. 

There  are  the  strongest  reasons  to  believe,  that  in  most 
cases,  absolution  preceded  the  allotment  of  tliis  penance,  or  s^ 
least  that  it  was  granted  during  the  time  of  its  performasoe; 
so  that  all  or  much  of  it  followed  sacramental  absolution.  The 
custom  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  of  others,  was,  thai  the 
penitents  should  be  yearly  admitted  to  communion,  on  Hoy 
Thursday,  a  circumstance  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  t^^i' 
receiving  no  pardon  IaH  the  conclusion  of  their  penaooe* 
•  Tertull.  "  Lib.  doPcBnit."  St,1?Wi\»ii/*^ww^'8»v^^wa!u:*  \xh.ii.*«* 
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Innocent  L,  the  Coiiocil  of  Agde  iu  506j  St  Jerome,  and 
others,  mention  this  nsag-e.^ 

But  while  these  penitential  observances  were  considered  of 
the  greatoet  value  and  importance,  the  Church  reserved  ta 
itself  the  rig'ht  of  mitigation  under  various  c  ire  urns  tancesi 
which  I  will  now  explain. 

1.  The  extraordinary  sorrow  and  fervour  manifeated  by  the 
penitent,  during  the  performance  of  his  task,  was  always  con^ 
side  red  a  justification  of  a  proportionate  relaxation.  Thus, 
the  Council  of  Nicea  prescribes  on  this  subject; — "  In  all  cases, 
the  disposition  and  character  of  repentance  must  be  consider- 
ed. For  they  who  by  fear,  by  tears,  by  patience,  and  by  good 
works,  manifest  a  sincere  conversion,  when  they  shall  have 
passed  over  a  certain  time,  and  begun  to  communicate  in 
prayer  with  the  faithful,  to  these  the  bishop  may  show  more 
tndulgeDce:  but  not  to  those  who  manifest  indifference,  and 
think  it  enough  that  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  Church* 
These  must  complete  the  whole  period  of  penance.*'"f  St 
Ba^sil  says,  iu  like  manner,  that  "  he  who  has  the  power  of 
htoding  and  loosing,  can  lessen  the  time  of  penance  to  the 
truly  contrite."t  The  Council  of  Lerida  says, — **  Let  it 
remain  in  the  power  of  the  Bishop  either  to  shorten  the  sepa^ 
ration  of  the  truly  contrite,  or  to  separate  the  negligent  a  longer 
time  from  the  body  of  the  Church,"  That  of  Ancyra,  in  314, 
decrees  as  follows:— "We  decree,  that  the  Bishops,  having 
considered  the  conduct  of  their  lives,  be  empowered  to  show 
mercy,  or  to  leagthen  the  time  of  penance.  But  chiefly  let 
their  former  and  subsequent  life  be  examined,  and  thua  lenity 
be  shown  them/'§ 

2*  Another  motive  of  relaxation  was,  the  approach  of  a  per- 
secution, when  the  penitents  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
I  testifying  their  sorrow  by  patient  endurance,  and  where  it 
iras  thought  inexpedient  to  leave  them  unfortified  by  the 
Messed  Eucharist,  and  the  participation  in  the  prayers  of  the 


I 


t 


•  See  Bdlannme,  torn,  iii  p.  000,  Par,  1613.    %  E^,  Caii,ii^  Aia^V\V?>t\i. 
f  Cos.  juJ.  Ooito.  G&a.  T.  ii,  p.  S5.    §  Cone.  Gsa,  *!.  \*  owi.  ^*  V-  ^^"^ 
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Church.  This,  St  Cjprian  informs  us,  in  the  following 
words,  was  the  practice  of  the  Church.  <<  He  that  gare  the 
law,  has  promised,  that  what  we  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven,  and  what  we  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  also  in 
hearen.  But  now,  not  to  those  that  are  infirm,  but  to  the 
healthy  the  peace  of  reconciliation  is  necessary;  not  to  the 
dying,  but  to  the  living  it  must  be  extended;  in  order  that 
those  whom  we  incite  to  battle,  be  not  left  without  arms,  but 
be  fortified  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ*  For  since  the 
design  of  the  holy  Eucharist  is,  to  give  strength  to  those  that 
receive  it,  they  must  not  be  deprived  of  its  support,  whom  we. 
would  guard  agiunst  the  enemy."* 

3.  A  similar  indulgence  was  granted  to  penitents  in  danger 
of  death,  as  was  decreed  by  the  Council  of  Carthage.    "  Whan 
a  sinner  implores  to  be  admitted  to  penance,  let  the  priest, 
without  any  distinction  of  persons,  enjoin  what  the  canons 
enact.     They  who  show  negligence,  must  be  less  readily  ad- 
mitted.    If  any  one,  after  having,  by  the  testimony  of  others 
implored  forgiveness,  be  in  imminent  danger  of  death,  let  him 
be  reconciled  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  receive  the 
Eucharist.    If  he  survive,  let  him  be  informed  that  his  petition 
has  been  complied  with,  and  then  be  subject  to  the  appointed 
rules  of  penance,  so  long  as  it  shall  seem  good  to  the  priest 
who  prescribed  the  penance.^f     Whence  it  appears  that  the 
canonical  penance  was  to  be  continued  after  absolution  and 
admission  to  the  Eucharist,  consequently  that  it  was  meant  fof 
satisfaction  after  sin  remitted ;  and  likewise  that  the  Church 
held  itself  competent  to  give  a  mitigation  or  indulgence  in  it* 
For  the  penance  after  recovery  was  not  to  be  the  full  iettOt 
but  such  a  modification  as  the  priest  should  think  proper.  And 
Pope  Innocent  L,  in  the  epistle  to  which  I  have  before  referred, 
confirms  this  discipline.     Thus  he  writes:  ^In  estimating  the 
grievousness  of  sins,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  priest  to  judge;  ^ 
tending  to  the  confession  of  the  penitent,  and  the  signs  of  his 
repentance;  and  Oien  to  order  kim.  to  be  loosed,  when  he 
*  Ep.  Ivii.  p.  116,  in.  \  Coti«,Ci^tv.'^;\\. t^xvAx:^^A3.x^.\».'<vvVl^5^ 
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shall  fee  due  satisfuctioa  mRCi^,  But  if  there  be  ibu^r  of 
deaths  he  must  he  ahsoived  before  Easter>  lest  he  die  without 
cornmunion."* 

4.  St  Augustine  glret  us  auother  ground  whereon  mttiga- 
tioQ  of  penance  was  sometimes  granted ;  that  is,  when  inter- 
cejssion  was  made  in  faTour  of  the  repenting  sinner  by  persons 
justly  possessing  iudueoce  with  the  pastors  of  the  Church. 
la  the  same  manner,  he  teiia  us,  as  the  clergy  sometimes  in- 
terceded for  mercy  with  the  civil  magistrate  in  favour  of  a 
condemned  crimiual,  and  were  successful,  so  did  they,  in  their 
turn^  admit  the  interposition  of  good  offices  from  the  magis- 
trates in  favour  of  sinners  undergoing  penance.f 

S*  But  the  chief  groutid  of  indulgence  or  mitigation,  and 
the  one  which  most  exactly  iucludea  all  the  principles  of  a 
modern  indulgence,  was  the  earliest^  perhaps,  admitted  in  the 
Church,  When  the  martyrs,  or  tbose  who  were  on  the  point 
of  receiving  the  crowa,  and  who  had  already  attested  their 
lore  of  Christ  by  suffering,  were  conSned  in  prison,  those  un- 
fortunate Christians  who  had  fallen,  and  were  condemned  to 
penance,  had  recourse  to  their  mediation  j  and,  upon  return- 
ing to  the  pastors  of  the  Church,  with  a  written  recommen- 
dation to  mercy  from  one  of  those  chosen  servants  of  God 
and  witnesses  of  Christ,  were  received  at  once  to  recon- 
ciliation, and  absolved  from  the  remainder  of  their  penanoa 

Tartullian,  the  oldest  Latin  Father,  is  the  first  to  mention 
this  practice,  and  that,  under  such  different  circumstances  as 
render  his  testimony  painfully  interesting,.  First,  when  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church,  he  approves  of  the  practice.     For, 
after  exliorting  the  confessors  of  Christ  to  preserve  themselves 
I  in  a  state  of  peace  and  communion  with  His  Church,  he  thus 
continues.     "  Wiiich  peace  some  not  having  iu  the  Church 
^  are  accustomed  to  heg  from  the  martyrs  in  prison  i  and  tbere- 
I  fore  je  should  possess  and  cherish,  and  preserve  it  in  you,  that 
•o  ye  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  grant  it  to  others.*'}     Here^ 

•  Ep.  ad  Decent,  Couc,  Gen.  T.  ii.  p.  \2\1. 
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then,  Tertullian  speaks  of  the  custom  without  reprehendiDg 
it;  andy  indeed,  eren  builds  his  exhortation  to  the  martyrs 
upon  its  propriety.  But  after  he  had,  unfortunately,  abttn- 
doned  the  faith,  and  professed  the  fanatical  austerity  of  the 
Montanists,  he  rudely  reproaches  the  Church  with  this  as  an 
abuse;  at  the  same  time  that  he  more  deariy  rereals  the 
principle  whereon  it  was  founded.  For  thus  he  now  speaks: 
**  Let  it  suffice  for  a  Martyr  to  have  purged  his  own  sin,  it  is 
the  part  of  a  proud,  ungrateful  man,  to  lavish  upon  others, 
that  which  he  hath  himself  obtained  at  a  great  price."*  He 
then  addresses  the  martyr  himself  in  these  words:  <<  If  then 
art  thyself  a  sinner,  how  can  the  oil  of  thy  lamp  suffice  for 
thee  and  me  ?***  From  these  expressions  it  is  clear,  that 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  Church,  which  he  blamed,  the 
martyrs  were  held  to  communicate  some  efficacy  of  their 
sufferings  in  place  of  the  penance  to  be  discharged,  and 
some  communion  in  their  good  deserts  was  admitted  to  be 
made. 

St.  Cyprian  in  the  following  century,  confirms  the  same  prac- 
tice and  its  grounds.  For  he  expressely  says,  speaking  of  it; 
**  We  believe  that  the  merits  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  worb 
of  the  just,  can  do  much  with  the  just  Judge.**!  ^^  *^  epistle 
to  the  martyrs,  he  writes  to  them  as  follows :  "  But  to  this  you 
«hould  diligently  attend,  that  you  designate  by  name  those  to 
whom  you  wish  peace  to  be  given." j;  And  writing  to  his  dergj) 
he  thus  prescribes  the  use  to  be  made  of  such  recommends- 
tions:  *^  As  I  have  it  not  yet  in  my  power  to  return,  aidy  I 
thinks  should  not  be  withheld  from  our  brethren;  so  that  they 
who  have  received  letters  of  recommendation  from  themartyi^ 
and  can  thereby  be  benefited  before  God,  should  any  danger 
from  sickness  threaten,  may,  in  our  absence,  having  confessed 
their  crime  before  the  minister  of  the  Church,  receive  abso- 
lution, and  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  in  that  peace,  which 
the  martyrs  in  their  letters  requested  should  be  imparted 
to  them."§ 

•  "  Do  Padiolt."  c.  xxu.  \'*^^  \a.^8." 

I  Epist.  XT.  'i^^-  ^^*^-  '^^  ^^^ 
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Hence,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  in  the  ancient  Churcli, 
relaxation  from  the  rigour  of  the  penitential  institutiona  was 
granted  tn  consideration  of  the  interposition  of  the  niartjr«  of 
Christ,  who  seemed  to  take  on  themselves  the  punishment 
due  to  the  penitents  according  to  the  canonical  iuBti  tut  ions. 
The  practice,  doubtless,  led  to  abuses ;  St  Cyprian  complains 
of  them  repeatedly;  the  works  from  which  I  have  quoted,  are 
expressly  directed  to  correct  its  evils,  and  check  its  exercise, 
but  the  principle  he  never  for  a  moment  calls  in  question ;  h« 
admits,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  should  be  acted  on,  apparently 
in  every  instance. 

There  appears  but  one  only  point  further^  reqtiisite  to  com- 
plete the  resemblance  between  the  ancient  and  modern  indul- 
gences. The  instances  hitherto  given,  apply  chiefly  to  a  di- 
minution of  punishment,  not  to  a  commutation,  which  seems 
the  specific  characteristic  of  indulgences  at  the  present  day* 
But  althoughf  the  abridgment  of  a  punishment  and  the  sub* 
stitution  of  a  lighter  one,  are  in  substance  the  same  thing, 
beiQg  only  different  forms  of  mitigation;  yet,  even  in  this 
respect,  we  can  illustrate  our  practice  from  antiquity.  For 
the  CouncilofAneyr a  already  referred  to,  expressly  saootioni 
the  commutation  of  puhllc  penance  in  the  case  of  deacons 
who  have  once  fallen,  and  afterwards  stood  firm*  Later, 
another  allows  some  other  good  work  to  be  substituted  for 
fasting,  one  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  old  penance,  in  the 
case  of  persona  with  whose  health  it  is  incompatible ;  and  Ven. 
Bede  mentions  the  same  form  of  indulgences  by  commutation. 
Coming  then  to  the  indulgences  of  modern  times,  they  art 
nothing  more  than  what  we  have  seen  were  granted  in  the 
first  8ges»  with  one  difference.  The  public  penance  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  Church,  not  in  consequence  of  any  formal 
abolition^  but  from  the  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  from  thtt 
change  of  habits,  particularly  in  the  west^  caused  by  the  mva« 
lion  of  the  northern  tribes.  Theodore  of  Canterbury  was 
the  first  who  introdnoed  the  practice  of  secret  penaQce,  aad  Uv 
th«  #jjrhth  e»nturf,  tha  austom  heeam^  |^e\ieTik\,  cil  i\^i!Cv\.A3L<\xi% 
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pnijer,  alnus  or  other  works  of  charity,  for  the  rigorous  i 
of  expiation  prescribed  in  the  ancient  Church.  It  was  not 
till  the  thirteenth,  that  the  practice  of  public  penance  com- 
pletely ceased.  Now,  the  Church  has  never  fomudly  giren 
up  the  wish,  however  hopeless  it  may  appear  that  the  fervour 
and  discipline  of  primitive  times  could  be  restored;  and  con* 
sequently,  instead  of  abolishing  their  injunctions,  and  specifi- 
cally substituting  other  practices  in  their  place,  she  has  pre- 
ferred ever  considering  these  as  mitigations  of  what  she  still 
holds  herself  entitled  to  enforce.  The  only  difference,  there- 
fore, between  her  former  and  her  present  practice  is,  that  the 
mitigation  or  commutation  has  become  the  ordinary  form  of 
satisfjEkction,  which,  however  unwilling,  she  deems  it  prudent  to 
exact.  Indeed,  so  completely  is  this  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  the  Church,  that,  as  we  leam  from  Pope  Alexander  III^ 
writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  Church,  in  granting  indulgences,  to  add  to  the  word, 
the  phrase  "from  the  penance  enjoined;"  to  intimate  that 
primarily  the  indulgence  regarded  the  canonical  penauce. 
Several  general  councils  and  Popes,  down  to  Leo  X.,  con- 
firm this  formula. 

From  all  that  I  have  said,  you  will  easily  conclude,  that  our 
indulgence,  and  that  of  the  ancient  Church,  rest  upon  the 
following  common  grounds.  First,  that  satisfaction  has  to  be 
made  to  God  for  sin  remitted,  under  the  authority  and  regu- 
lation of  the  Church.  2dly.  That  the  Church  has  always 
considered  herself  possessed  of  the  authority  to  mitigate,  bj 
diminution  or  commutation,  the  penance  which  she  enjoins; 
and  that  she  has  always  reckoned  such  a  mitigation  valid 
before  God,  who  sanctions  and  accepts  it.  3dly.  That  the 
sufferings  of  the  saints,  in  union  with,  and  by  virtue  of 
Christ's  merits,  are  considered  available  towards  the  granting 
this  mitigation.  4thly.  That  such  mitigations,  when  pru- 
dently and  justly  granted,  are  conducive  towards  the  spiritual 
we&l  and  profit  of  Christians. 
These  considerations  at  oucc  ^vn^  \i&  t6.\Kir|  \a  \k^  right 
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understanding  of  miicli  that  is  connefjieti  with  the  practice  o£ 
indulgences.     For  instance,  thej  exphiin  the  terms  employed* 

First,  the  periods  for  which  iadalgencea  are  «i anally  granted, 
are  app4irently  arbitrary,  such  as  m  an  indulijence  for  forty 
days,  of  seven,  thirty,  or  forty  years,  or  plenary.  Now,  these 
were  precisely  the  usujil  periods  allotted  to  public  penance, 
so  that  the  sigQitication  of  these  terras  is,  that  the  indulgence 
granted  is  accepted  by  the  Church  as  a  substitution  for  a  I 
penance  of  that  duration ;  a  plenary  indulgence  being  a  sub* 
etitute  for  any  entire  term  of  awarded  penitential  iniiictions.      ' 

Secondly^  the  phrase,  forgiTenesa  of  sin,  which  occurs  in 
the  ordinary  forms  of  granting  an  indulgence,  applies  in  the 
same  manner.  There  was  in  ancient  times  a  twofold  forgiTe- 
ness ;  one  sacramental,  which  geaerally  preceded  or  inter- 
rupted the  conrse  of  public  penance,  as  I  have  shown  you  was 
the  case  in  the  Roman  Church  ;  this  was  the  absolution  from 
the  interior  guilt,  in  the  secret  tribunal  of  penance.  But 
absolijttlon  or  forgiveness,  in  the  face  of  the  Church,  did  not 
take  place  till  the  completion  of  the  public  satisfaction,  for  it 
was  the  act  whereby  an  end  was  put  to  its  duration.  Now, 
in  indulgences,  as  we  have  all  along  seen,  the  Church  has  no 
reference  to  the  inward  g^lilt  or  to  the  weight  of  eternal  punish- 
ment incurred  by  sin,  but  only  to  the  temporal  chastisement 
and  its  necessary  expiation.  When,  therefore,  an  indulgence 
is  said  to  be  a  remission  or  forgiveness  of  sin,  the  phrase 
applies  only  to  the  outward  guilt,  or  that  portion  of  the  evil 
whereof  the  ancient  penitential  canons  took  cognizance^  This 
is  still  further  evinced  by  the  practice  of  the  Church,  which 
always  makes,  and  has  made,  confession  and  communion,  and 
oonsequently  exemption  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  an  indispensable 
condition  for  receiving  an  indulgence-  So  that  forgiveness  of 
sin  must  precede  the  participation  of  any  such  favour. 

Thirdly,  the  very  name  Indulgence  becomes  clear  and  ap 
propriate-     More  errors  are  committed  in  judti'ing  of  our  doa 
trifles  from  a  misunderstanding  of  our  terms,  than  from  any 
other  cause*     The  word  indulgence  is  su^t^?!^^  \»  xel«t  ^^ 


fomething  now  existing;' and  as  there  is  nothing  risible  ef 
which  it  is  a  relaxation,  it  is  assumed  to  mean  an  indulgence 
in  reference  to  the  commission  of  sin.  But  when  o6nsidered 
ia  connection  with  its  origin,  when  viewed  as  a  mitigation  of 
that  rigour  with  which  the  Church  of  God,  in  its  days  of  pri- 
mitive fervour,  visited  sin,  it  becomes  a  name  full  of  awful 
warning,  and  powerful  encouragement;  it  brings  back  to  our 
recollection,  how  much  we  fall  short  of  that  severe  judgment 
which  the  saints  passed  on  transgressions  of  the  divine  law; 
it  acts  as  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Church  against  the 
degeneracy  of  our  modem  virtue,  and  animates  us  to  comply 
with  the  substitution  conceded  to  us,  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
original  institution,  and  to  supply  its  imperfection  by  private 
eharity,  mortification,  and  prayer. 

It  is  argued,  that  the  works  enjoined  for  the  acquisition  of 
an  indulgence,  have  been  sometimes  even  irreligious  or  pro- 
fime:  at  others,  have  had  no  object  save  to  fill  the  coffers 
of  the  clergy;  and  in  modem  times,  are  habitually  light  and 
frivolous. 

I.  Such  charges,  my  brethren,  proceed  from  ignoranee; 
they  arise  from  what  I  have  just  adverted  to,  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  name.     In  the  middle  ages,  Europe  saw  its 
princes  and  emperors,  its  knights  and  nobles,  abandon  country 
and  home,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  cruel  task  of  war  in 
a  distant  clime,  to  regain  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the 
hands  of  infidels.     And  what  reward  did  the  Church  propose? 
Nothing  more  than  an  indulgence!     But  the  form  wherein  it 
was  granted  proves  all  that  I  have  said,  that  such  a  commu- 
tation was  considered  to  stand  in  place  of  canonical  penanecy' 
and  that  far  from  its  being  compatible  with  sin  and  vice,  i^ 
required  a  devotedness  of  purpose,  and  a  parity  of  motive^ 
which  show  how  completely  the  Church  only  bestowed  k  for 
the  sanctification  of  her  children,  through  a  work  deemeJ- 
most  honourable   and  glorious.     "Whoever,"  decrees   th«r 
celebrated  Council  of  Clermont,  "  shall  go  to  Jerusalem  t9 
liberate  the  ChurcVi  oi  Go&«  o\i^.  ol  y=>x%  ^^^i^^Ti^vcAuot  fotf» 
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tlie  purpose  of  obtaiotng  honour  or  money,  let  the  journey  be 
counted  in  lieu  of  oil  peDance,"**  It  may  be  s&id  that  zaaDv 
took  the  cross  from  sordid  or  profligate  motives*  Be  it  so: 
but  tbey  did  not  partake  m  the  spiritual  benefit  of  this  indul- 
gence* They  were  men  like  Godfrey  and  St  Lewis,  whom 
the  Church  wished  to  encourage  to  the  battle  of  Chriet ;  and 
had  none  g-one  save  those,  who,  with  them,  valued  her  gifts 
beyond  their  earthly  diadems,  or  the  repose  of  home,  they 
would  indeed  have  been  in  numbers  few,  like  Gideon  s  host, 
but  like  it,  they  would  have  conquered  in  the  streugth  of  the 
Most  High.  And  who  will  say  that  this  earliest  public  sub* 
stitution  or  commutation  was  a  relaxation  from  former  inflic- 
tions? It  was  true  that  the  iron  minds  and  frames  of  the 
northmen  could  not  easily  be  bent  to  the  prostrations^  and  tears, 
And  fasts  of  the  canonical  penance,  and  that  their  restless 
passions  could  not  easily  be  subdued  into  a  long  unvaried 
course  of  such  aevere  virtue;  but  well  and  wisely  did  the 
Church,  conscious  of  this,  and  called  upon  to  repress  aggres- 
sion that  had  snatched  from  her  very  bosom  a  treasure  by 
her  dearly  loved,  and  extermiaated  religion  in  one  of  her 
choicest  provinces, — dreading  too  with  reason,  the  persevering 
determination  of  the  foe  to  push  his  conquest  to  her  very 
heart  and  centre  ;^ — well  did  she  to  arouse  the  courage  of  her 
children,  and  to  arm  them  with  the  badge  of  salvation,  and  to 
send  them  forth  unto  conquest;  turning  that  very  rudeness  of 
character,  which  refused  humiliation,  into  the  instrument  of  & 
penance  which  required  energy,  strength^  and  ardour.  And 
who  that  contemplates  the  strength  of  mind,  and  the  patience 
with  wliich  every  human  evil  was  endured,— perils  on  land, 
and  perils  at  sea,  and  perils  from  false  brethren,  war,  famine, 
captivity,  and  pestilence,  from  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  a 
religious  cause,  from  a  chivalrous  affection  for  the  records  of 
redemption,  will  venture  to  say  that  the  indulgence  deserved 

•  '*  Quicatiqu©  pro  sola  devotioue,  nan  pro  honorii  vel  pecuaiBB  adep-  j 
tione  ad  ilberandam  eccleaiam  Dei  Jerusalem  profectua  ^\i«nl»  V««  >i^xi\  i 
pro  omm  pmnitentiA  reputetur"     Can.  ii.     THt  'ww  X.T>,  \^^^.      1 
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that  name,  or  imposed  bat  a  light  and  pleasant  task  ?  WheAer 
the  object  justified  the  grant,  some  men  wiii,  perhaps*  permit 
themselves  to  doubt;  for  there  are  always  some  cold  hearts 

.  that  measure  others'  ardour  bj  their  own  frozen  temperament; 
and  refer  the  feelings  of  distant  ages,  and  of  men  whose  minds 
were  cast  in  a  nobler  mould,  to  the  conventional  codes  of  mod- 
ern theories.  To  such  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crusader  will 
appear  a  phrenzy,  and  the  soil  which  was  watered  by  oar 
Saviour's  blood,  no  possession  worth  reconquering.  But  for 
our  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  know,  that  they  who  imparted 
spiritual  blessings  to  the  warriors  that  placed  the  cross  upon 
their  shoulders,  judged  otherwise,  and  believed  it  an  under» 
taking  of  value  and  glory  for  every  Christian. 

II.  Such  is  the  charge  of  indulgences  granted  for  profime 
or  evil  purposes;  what  shall  we  say  of  the  avarice  which  haa 
so  multiplied  them?     For  what  other  object  was  the  Jubilee 
instituted,  save  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff  with 
the  contributions  of  thousands  of  pilg^ms,  eager  to  gain  its 
special  indulgences  ?     Aye,  my  brethren,  I  have  witnessed  one 
of  these  lucrative  institutions ;  for  I  was  in  Rome,  when  the 
venerable  Pontiff,  Leo  XII.,  opened  and  closed  the  Jubilee,  or 
Holy  Year.  I  saw  the  myriads  of  pilgrims  who  crowded  every 
portion  of  the  city.     I  noted  their  tattered  raiment,  and  wearied 
frames ;  I  saw  the  convents  and  hospitals  filled  with  them  at 
night,  reposing  on  beds  furnished  by  the  charity  of  the  citi— 
zens:  I  saw  them  at  their  meals  served  by  princes  and  prelates^^ 
and  by  the  sovereign  Pontiff  himself ; — but  wealth  poured  inU^ 
the  Roman  coffers,  I  saw  not.     I  heard  of  blessings  abundant^ 
and  tears  of  gratitude,  which  they  poured  upon  our  charity 
as  they  departed; — ^but  of  jewels  offered  by  them  to  shrines, 
or  gold  cast  into  the  bosoms  of  priests,  I  heard  not.     I  learnt 
that  the  funds  of  charitable  institutions  had  been  exhausted^ 
and  heavy  debts  incurred  by  giving  them  hospitality ;  and  if, 
after  all  this,  the  gain  and  profit  was  in  favour  of  our  city,  it 
J8,  that  she  must  have  a  lar^ie  treasure  of  benediction  to  her 

•account  in  Heaven;  for  tYvere  aXou^V«X5Ki«X:iftNa\^vi^V«t^^<i,^ 
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en  tbat  occasian,  to  be  recorded.  Will  you  saj  that  the  un- 
dertakiDg,  and  the  hopes  of  these  nreo^  were  fond  and  vain? 
Or  that  they  thought  to  gain  forgiveness  by  a  pleasant  excur- 
sion to  the  Holy  City,  and  by  the  neglect  of  their  domestic 
duties?  Then  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  not  merely  the 
churches  filledi  hut  the  public  places  and  squares  crowded,  to 
hear  the  word  of  God^for  Churelies  would  not  contain  the 
audience:  I  wish  jou  could  have  seen  the  throng  at  every  con^^ 
fessional,  and  the  multitudes  that  pressed  round  the  altar  of 
Gody  to  partake  of  its  heavenly  gift.  I  wish  you  could  know 
the  restitution  of  ill-gotten  property  which  was  made,  the 
destruction  of  immoral  and  irreligious  books  which  took  place^ 
the  amendments  of  hardened  sinners  which  date  from  that 
time;  and  then  you  would  understand  why  men  and  women 
undertook  the  toilsome  pilgrimage,  and  judge  whether  it  was 
indulgence  m  crime,  and  facility  to  commit  siuj  that  is  proffered 
and  accepted  in  such  an  institution. 

And  what  I  have  feebly  sketched  of  the  last  Jubilee,  is  the 
description  of  all  So  far  was  the  very  first  of  these  holy 
seasons,  in  1 300,  from  bringing  crowds  of  wealthy  people  to 
lavish  their  riches  m  the  purchase  of  pardon,  aa  it  is  generally 
expressed,  that  I  have  evidence,  in  whleh  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested, to  the  contrary*  The  number  of  English  w^ho  flocked 
to  Rome  on  that  occasion  was  very  great.  But  such  was  the 
state  of  destitution  in  which  they  appeared,  and  so  unable 
were  they  even  to  obtain  a  shelter,  that  their  condition  moved 
the  compassion  of  a  respectable  couple  who  had  no  children  ;• 
and  they  resolved  to  settle  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  devote  their 
property  to  the  entertainment  of  English  pilgrims.  They  ac- 
cordingly bought  a  house  for  that  purpose,  and  spent  tho 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  exercise  of  that  virtue  which  St 
Paul  so  much  commends,  *'  harbouring  strangers,  and  washing 
the  feet  of  the  saints ."f  ^^  *^^^  humble  beginning  additions 
were  soon  made;  the  establishment  for  the  reception  of  English 
pilgrims  became  an  object  of  national  charity  •,  a  ^iW£fe\i^  ^^^v- 
*  Their  names  srere  John  tknA  Alice  Sheplieril,  \  \  'Vvm,"*  A'^- 
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tantS)  or  eyen  than  by  Catholics  at  other  times?  On  the  eon- 
trary»  small  as  the  work  may  be,  while  the  desire  is  hopdess 
of  restoring  a  more  rigorous  discipline,  is  it  not  better  to  exact 
that,  which,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  its  necessary  conditions, 
leads  to  what  is  valuable  and  salutary?  For  you,  my  Catholic 
brethren,  know,  that  without  a  penitent  confession  of  your 
tins,  and  the  worthy  participation  of  the  blessed  Eucharist, 
no  indulgence  is  any  thing  worth.  You  know  that  the  return 
of  each  season,  when  the  Church  holds  out  to  you  an  indul- 
gence, is  a  summons  to  your  conscience  to  free  itself  from  the 
burthen  of  its  transgressions,  and  return  to  God  by  sincere 
repentance.  You  know,  that  were  not  this  inducement  pre- 
sented to  you,  you  might  run  on  from  month  to  month  in 
thoughtless  neglect,  or  unable  to  rouse  your  courage  for  the 
performance  of  such  arduous  duties.  The  alms  which  you 
then  give,  and  the  prayers  which  you  recite,  are  thus  sancti- 
fied by  a  purer  conscience,  and  by  the  hopes  of  their  being 
doubly  acceptable  to  God,  through  the  ordinances  ofhis  Church. 
And  let  me  add,  that  one  of  these  times  of  mercy  is  now  ap* 
proaching,  and  I  entreat  you,  allow  it  not  to  pass  by  unheeded 
Prepare  for  it  with  ferrour — enter  upon  it  with  contrite  devo- 
tion, and  profit  by  the  liberality  with  which  the  Spouse  of 
Christ  unlocks  the  treasure  of  his  mercies  to  her  faithful  chil- 
dren. And  thus  shall  the  indulgence  be,  as  it  is  intended, 
for  your  greater  perfection  in  virtue^  and  the  advancement  o' 
your  eternal  salvation. 
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'*  And  tJhe  Anffel  being  come  in,  said.  Hail,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord 

18  tvith  thee,  blessed  art  thou  amongst  women.'* 

The  words  wbich  I  have  quoted  to  you^  my  brethren,  are 
taken  from  the  Gospel  read  in  the  festiyal  of  this  day;* — a 
festival  which,  as  its  very  name  imports,  commemorates  the 
great  digaity  bestowed  ou  the  mother  of  our  blessed  Redeem- 
er^ through  a  message  communicated  to  her  by  an  aogel  from 
God;^ — a  festival  which  stands  registered  in  the  calendar  of 
every  religious  denomination^  as  a  record  and  a  monument  of 
that  belief  which  was  once  held  by  the  forefathers  of  al!,  but 
which  BOW  has  become  the  exclusive  property  of  one,  and  for 
which  that  division  of  Christians  is,  more  than  for  any  other 
reason,  most  frequently  and  most  solemnly  condemned.  For 
I  am  minded,  this  evening,  to  treat  of  that  honour  and  vene^ 
ration  which  is  paid  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  Saints  o£ 
God, — and,  beyond  all  others,  to  her  whom  we  call  the  Queen 
of  Saints,  and  venerate  as  the  mother  of  the  God  of  the  Saints. 
I  intend  then  to  lay  before  you  the  grounds  of  our  doctrine 
and  practice,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  as  also  with  regard  to 
some  others  which  naturally  spring  from  it. 

Nothing,  my  brethren,  seems  so  congenial  to  human  nature, 
as  to  look  with  veneration  and  respect  on  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  holding  up  to  ns  distinguished  examples  of 
any  qualities,  which  we  venerate  and  esteem.  Every  nation 
has  its  heroes  and  its  sages,  whose  conduct  or  teaching  is  pro- 
posed to  succeeding  generations  as  models  for  imitation.  The 
human  race  itself,  according  to  Holy  Writ,  hadj  in  olden  times, 
its  giants,  men  of  renown ; — those  who  made  greater  strides  than 
their  successors  in  the  paths  of  distinction,  whether  in  things 
•  March  25.     Tk©  Annunciation  of  the  Bie^aed  Virgin  Mary. 
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tants,  or  eyen  than  by  Catholics  at  other  times  ?  On  the  eon- 
trary,  small  as  the  work  may  be,  while  the  desire  is  hopeless 
of  restoring  a  more  rigorous  discipline,  is  it  not  better  to  exact 
that,  which,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  its  necessary  conditions, 
leads  to  what  is  valuable  and  salutary?  For  you,  my  Catholic 
/  brethren,  know,  that  without  a  penitent  confession  of  your 
sins,  and  the  worthy  participation  of  the  blessed  Eucharist, 
no  indulgence  is  any  thing  worth.  You  know  that  the  return 
of  each  season,  when  the  Church  holds  out  to  you  an  indul- 
gence, is  a  summons  to  your  conscience  to  free  itself  from  the 
burthen  of  its  transgressions,  and  return  to  God  by  sincere 
repentance.  You  know,  that  were  not  this  inducement  pre- 
sented to  you,  you  might  run  on  from  month  to  month  in 
thoughtless  neglect,  or  unable  to  rouse  your  courage  for  the 
performance  of  such  arduous  duties.  The  alms  which  yoa 
then  give,  and  the  prayers  which  you  recite,  are  thus  sancti- 
fied by  a  purer  conscience,  and  by  the  hopes  of  their  being 
doubly  acceptable  to  God,  through  the  ordinances  ofhiffChnrcb. 
And  let  me  add,  that  one  of  these  times  of  mercy  is  now  ap» 
proaching,  and  I  entreat  you,  allow  it  not  to  pass  by  unheeded. 
Prepare  for  it  with  fervour — enter  upon  it  with  contrite  devo- 
tion, and  profit  by  the  liberality  with  which  the  Spouse  of 
Christ  unlocks  the  treasure  of  his  mercies  to  her  faithful  chil- 
dren. And  thus  shall  the  indulgence  be,  as  it  is  Intended^ 
for  your  greater  perfection  in  virtue,  and  the  advancement  o' 
your  eternal  salvation. 
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LUKE  i.  2B, 
••  And  the  An^el  being  come  in,  saidt  Hail,  full  of  gracct  the  Lord 

is  with  thee.  Messed  art  thou  amongst  women^^ 
The  words  which.  I  have  quoted  to  you,  my  brethren,  are 
taken  from  the  Gospel  read  iq  the  festival  of  this  day;* — a 
festival  which,  as  its  very  name  imports,  commemorates  the 
great  dignity  bestowed  on  the  mother  of  our  blessed  lledeem* 
er,  through  a  message  communicated  to  her  by  an  angel  from 
God; — a  festival  which  stands  registered  in  the  calendar  of 
every  religious  denomination,  as  a  record  and  a  monument  of 
that  belief  which  was  once  held  by  the  forefathers  of  all,  hut 
which  BOW  has  become  the  exclusive  property  of  one,  and  for 
which  that  division  of  Christians  is,  more  than  for  any  other 
reason,  most  frequently  and  most  solemnly  condemned.  For 
I  am  minded,  this  evening,  to  treat  of  that  honour  and  vene- 
ration which  is  paid  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  Saints  of 
God, — and,  beyond  all  others,  to  her  whom  we  call  the  Queea 
of  Saints,  and  venerate  as  the  mother  of  the  God  of  the  Saints, 
I  intend  then  to  Jay  before  you  the  grounds  of  our  doctrine 
and  practice^  in  regard  to  this  matter,  as  also  with  regard  to 
aome  others  which  naturally  spring  from  it* 

Nothing,  my  brethren,  seems  so  congenial  to  human  nature, 
ms  to  look  with  veneration  and  respect  on  those  who  have 
g-one  before  us,  holding  up  to  us  distinguished  examples  of 
«,ny  qualities,  which  we  venerate  and  esteem.  Every  nation 
lias  its  heroes  and  its  sages,  whose  conduct  or  teaching  is  pro- 
posed to  succeeding  generations  as  models  for  imitation.  The 
liuman  race  itself,  according  to  Holy  Writ,  had,  in  olden  times, 
its  giants,  men  of  renown  j — those  who  made  greater  strides  than 

I^heir  successors  in  the  paths  of  distinction,  whether  in  things 
•  March  35,     The  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mtwt^. 
VOX.  U,  D 
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earthly,  or  in  thoie  of  a  superior  order;  men  whose  tuoB 
seems  the  property  of  entire  humanity,  and  whose  memory  it 
has  become  a  duty,  discharge  wilh  aflection,  to  ofaerish  and 
preserve,  as  a  puhlic  and  common  good,  at  once  honourable 
and  cheering  to  our  nature. 

But,  alast  only  in  religion  is  it  otherwise  the  cAse.  It 
would  seem  as  though  many  thought  that  the  religion  of 
Christ  may  be  best  exalted,  by  depreciating  their  glory,  who 
were  its  highest  ornaments; — by  decrying  their  merits,  who 
were  the  brightest  examples  of  rirtue'  to  the  world;  yea»  and 
even  by  depressing  below  the  level  or  standard  of  ordinary 
goodness,  those  great  men  who,  preceding  us  here  below  in 
tiiter' belief,  not  only  have  left  us  the  most  perfect  demonstratioa 
of  its  worth,  but  ensiured  us  its  inheritance  by  their  suSermga^ 
hf  their  conduct,  or  by  their  writings.  It  jar-s  most  eraeUy 
'With  all  our  natural  affections,  to  see  how  wkAl  true  heroes  of 
the  Church  of  God  are  not  merely  stripped  of  the  extraor- 
dinary honours  which  we  are  incUned  to  pay  them,  but  are 
aotually  treated  with  disrespect  and  contumely:  how  some 
i^ould  seem  to  think  that  the  cause  of  religion  can  be  advanced 
by  representing  them  as  frailer  and  more  liable  to  sin  than 
others,  and  ever  descant,  with  a  certain  sort  of  gloating  plear 
sure,  on  their  falls  and  human  imperfections. 

Nay,  it  has  been  even  assumed,  that  the  cause  of  the  Soo 
of  God  was  to  be  promoted,  and  His  mediatorship  and  honour 
exalted,  by  decrying  the  worth  and  dignity  of  her  whom  He 
chose  to  be  His  mother,  and  by  striving  to  prove  that  soms- 
times  He  had  been  undutiful  and  unkind  to  her;  for  it  hat 
been  asserted,  that  we  ought  not  to  show  any  affection  or 
reverence  for  her, — on  the  blasphemons  ground  that  in  the 
exercise  of  even  filial  love  towards  her,  our  Saviour  Himself 
was  wanting  I*     Nor  yet,  my  brethrien,  is  this  the  worst  fea- 

*  It  is  the  reason  given  by  more  sermons  than  one,  against  our  devo- 
tion to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  that  our  Saviour  treated  her  harahly,  espe- 
cially on  two  occasions  :    John  ii.  4 ;  Mat.  xii.  48.     This  is  not  the 

piace  to  enter  into  the  argiimeivt  on  these  i^assages,  especially  the  first : 

for  which  I  hope  soon  to  titid  a  ftttVxk^  o^^otVock>xi, 
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iufe  of  tlie  case ;  for  li  grarer  and  most  awful  charge  ii  mad# 


against 


of 


belief.     We 


I 


I 
I 

i 


la  consequence 

Bounced  as  idolators,  because  we  paj  a  certain  reference,  and, 
if  jou  please,  worship,  to  tlie  Saints  of  God^  and  because  we 
b  onour  tbeir  o  ut war d  emblems  and  representations^  Idolators  1 
Know  ye,  my  brethren,  the  import  of  this  name?  Tbat  it  la 
the  most  frightful  charge  that  can  be  laid  to  the  score  of  any 
Christian?  For,  throughout  God's  Word>  the  crime  of  ido- 
latry is  spoken  of  as  the  most  heinous^  the  most  odious,  and 
the  moat  detestable  in  His  eyes,  even  in  an  individual;  what 
then  if  committed  lu  a  mass,  by  millions  of  men? 

Then,  gracious  Godl  what  must  it  he,  when  £ung  as  an 
accusation  upon  those  who  have  been  baptised  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  who  hare  tasted  the  eacred  gift  of  His  Body,  and 
received  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  of  whom,  therefore,  St*  Paul 
tells  U3f  that  it  is  impossible  that  they  be  renewed  unto 
penance;*  for  this  is  wliat  St.  John  calls  a  sin  even  unto 
death,  for  which  men  are  not  to  pray  If  Assuredly  they 
know  not  what  they  say,  who  deliberately  and  directly  make 
this  enormous  charge  |  and  they  have  to  answer  for  misrepre" 
sentation, — ^yea,for  calumny  of  the  blackest  dye, — who  hesitata 
not  again  and  again  to  repeat,  with  heartless  eameatness  and 
perseverance,  this  moat  odious  of  accusations,  without  being 
fully  assured — which  they  cannot  be — in  their  consciences, 
and  before  God,  that  it  really  can  be  proved. 

For,  my  brethren,  what  is  idolatry?  It  is  the  giving  to 
maoj  or  to  any  thing  created,  that  homage,  that  adoration, 
and  that  worship>  which  God  hath  reserved  unto  Himself; 
and  to  substantiate  snch  a  charge  against  us,  it  must  he 
proved  that  such  honour  and  worship  is  alienated  by  us  from 
God,  and  given  to  a  creature. 

Now,  what  is  the  Catholic  belief  on  the  subject  of  giving 
iporship  or  showing  veneration  to  the  Saints,  or  their  emblems? 
Why,  it  Is  comprised  in  a  definition  exactly  contradictory  of 
the  one  I  have  just  given  of  idolatry !     You  will  not  open  a 


m  uaoTinui  xm. 

«iag^0  CathidM)  waA^  from  the  folio  deerees  of  Gociiieil8»  down 
to.the  smBiiesteateohism  plaeed  in  the  jiaiide-of  the  joungeet 
jehiidreny  ia  ivlneh  you-  will  not  find  it  expressly  taught,  thai 
it'  is  sinful  tapay  the  aame  homage  ^r  worship  to  the  Saints, 

^  'or  to  the  greatest- of  the  Saints,  or  the  highest  of  the  Angels 
an  Heaven,  as  we  pay  to  God:  that  supreme  honour  and  wor- 
ship are  reserved  exelusively  to^  Him,  that  from  Him.  alone 
can  any  blessing  possibly  come,  that  He  is  the  sole  fountain 
of  ^TatiMi,  and  grace,  and  of  all  spiritual,  or  even  earthly, 
gifts,-^^and  that  no  one  created  being  can  have  any  power, 
energy,  or  influence  of  its  own,  in  carrying  into  effect  out 
wishes  jot  desires.  No  one  surely  will  say,  that  there  is  no 
distinction  between  one  species  of  homage  or  reverence,  and 
another;  ho  one  will  assert,  that  when  we  honour  the  King  or 
his  representatives)  or  our  parents,  or  others  in  lawful  authority 
over  us,  we  are  thereby  derogating  from  the  supreme  honour 
due  to  God.  Would  not  any  one  smile,  if  he  did  not  give 
way  to  a  harsher  feeling,  were  he  taxed  with  defrauding  God 
of  His  true  honour,  because  he  paid  reverence  or  esteem  to 
others,  or  sought  their  intercession  <»*  assistance?  It  is  wast- 
ing time  to  prove  that  there  may  be  honour  and  worship,-^ 
for,  as  I  will  show  you  presently,  this  word  is  ambiguous,— 
tiiat  there  may  be  reverence  or  esteem  demonstrated,  so  sub- 
servient to  God,  as  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  what  is  dae 
to  him. 

What  I  have  cursorily  stated,  is  precisely  the  Catholic  be- 
lief regarding  the  Saints :  that  they  have  no  power  of  them- 
selves, and  that  they  are  not  to  be  honoured  and  respected  RS 
thoilgh  they  possessed  it;  but  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
intercessors  for  us  with  God,  praying  for  us  to  Him,  and  that 
it  is  right  to  address  ourselves  to  them,  and  obtain  the  co-ope^ 
ration  of  this,  their  powerful  intercession,  in  our  behalf.  The 
very  distinction  here  made>  excludes  the  odious  charge,  to 
whi<rfi  I  have  alluded  with  considerable  pain.  For  the  nrj 
idea,  thai  you  call  on'  s^y  being  to  pray  to  God,  is  sureij 

awJdng  an  abyss,  a  guAt,  \>e\.vi^e\\ Vvvm  ^xi^Q^vAx. \&  isi&kiog 
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Lira  a  guppUtmt,  a  dependant  on  the  will  of  the  Almightj; 
and  surely  thes«  terms  and  these  ideas  are  in  exact  contra* 
diction  to  all  we  can  possibly  conceive  of  the  attributes  and 
qualities  of  God« 

But  I  go  further  stilL  Instead  of  taking-  any  thing  from 
God,  it  is  adding-  immensely  to  His  glory:  by  thua  calling- on 
the  Saints  to  pray  for  us,  instead  of  robbing  Him  of  a  particle 
of  the  honour  which  belongs  to  Him,  we  believe  Him  to  he 
served  in  a  much  nobler  way  than  in  any  other.  For  we 
thereby  raise  ourselves  in  imagination  to  heaven;  we  see  the 
Saints  prostrate  before  Him  in  our  behalf,  offering  their  golden 
crowns  and  palms  before  His  footstool,  pouring  out  before 
Him  the  odours  of  their  golden  vials,  which  are  the  praye:ra 
of  their  brethren  on  earth,*  and  interceding  through  the 
death  and  the  passion  of  His  Son.  And  surely,  if  this  be  so, 
we  are  paying  to  God  the  highest  homage,  which  his  apostle 
describes  as  paid  in  heaven  j  for  we  give  occasion,  by  every 
prayer,  for  this  prostration  of  His  Saints,  and  this  outpour- 
ing of  the  fragrance  of  their  supplications^  Such  being  the 
Catholic  belief  regarding  the  Saints^  wc  mast  be  further  con- 
vinced that  it  is,  and  can  be,  no  ways  displeasing  to  God, 
that  we  should  show  a  respect  and  honour  to  their  remains  on 
earth,  or  to  those  images  and  representations  which  recall  them 
to  our  remenibrance.  Nay,  we  believe  more  than  this:  fop 
we  heiieve  that  God  is  pleased  with  this  respect  which  we 
show  thcni,  inasmuch  as  it  is  all  ultimately  directed  to  honour 
Him  in  them.  We  doubt  not,  that  He  may  be  pleased  to  make 
use  of  such  outward  and  visible  instruments,  to  excite  the 
faith  of  His  people,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  disposition  of  fer- 
vour, which  may  produce  salutary  effects. 

This  ia  the  sum  of  our  belief  on  this  subject,  which  I  in* 
tend  to  explain  and  support  this  evening.  Before  leaving 
this  introductory  portion  of  it,  allow  me  to  make  one  or  two 
remarks,  on  the  ambiguity  of  terms  employed  in  the  explana- 
tion, and  stil!  more  in  the  rejection,  of  thi&  docUvue.  'XTxi^ 
*  Ji<^v*  iv,  la,  V.  8» 
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I  words  "  to  worship,'^  for  mstance»  are  constaotly  quoted;  it  i 
Icaidy  that  we  speak  of  worshipping  the  Saints  as  we  do  of  woi 
Bkhippiog  God,  and  that  so  we  necessarity  paj  the  same  hono^ 
■  to  both.     Thb  conclusion  only  arises  from  the  poverty  of  I 
B^age)  and  from  the  difficulty  of  suhstitutmg  another  word. 
I  iWe  aU.  know  perfectly  well|  that  the  word  "  worship"  is  ose^^H 
B#D  many  occasions,  when  it  does  not  mean  any  thing  more  thai^l 
■respect  and  honour;  and  such  was  its  ancient  and  primary 
signification  in  our  language*     For  instancei  in  the  marriage 
service,  no  one  attaches  to  it  the  signification  of  ^ving  sup 
preme  or  dlrine  honour  to  the  person  &aid  to  be  worship 
**  With  my  body  I  thee  worship.**     We  know  that  it  is  also  I 
title  of  civil  honour;  and  no  one  imagines^  that  when  a 
■on  is  called  "  worshipful,"  he  is  put  on  a  level  with  the 
mighty.     Why  then,  if  Catholics  use  the  terra  in  speaking  < 
the  SaintSf — -when  they  tell  you  agfain  and  again  that  they 
mean  a  different  honour  from  what  they  pay  to  God, — why 
shall  they  be  charged  with  paying  an  ec^uai  honour,  merelj 
because  they  make  use  of  the  same  term?     It  would  not  b« 
di£Qcult  to  find  many  words  and  phrases,  applied  to  the  most 
dissimilar  acts,  and  used  in  the  most  varied  circumstances, 
where    no   misunderstanding  is  occaBioned*   simply  for  the 
reason  that  I  have  stated ;  because  mankind  have  agreed  t^^l 
use  them  for  different  purposes;  and   no  one  will  call  hi^M 
neighbour  to  account  for  so  using  them,  and  taking  them  in 
any  one  of  their  various  senses.     It  is  the  same  with  the 
Latin  word,  "  to  adore,'*  of  which  the  primary  meaning  was  to 
place  the  hand  to  the  mouth ;  it  simply  signiBed  to  show  a 
mark  of  respect  by  outward  salutation.     The  term  was  later 
applied  peculiarly  to  supreme  worship,  yet  so  as  to  be  et* 
tended  in  the  Church  to  other  objects  of  respect;  still  in 
ordinary  language,  we  no  longer  use  it,  except  when  speak* 
ing  of  God.     It  would  be  very  unjust  to  hold  us  accountable 
for  the  words  being  found  in  those  formulas   of  devotion, 
whi<;h  were  instituted  "Uetote  iWse  controversies  arose,  aoiJ 
wbeu  its  meaaing  'wa*  ao  ^iV  \i\A^tii\ft^»  NJc^aX.  ^^  ^wEtSov^uit^ 
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could  occur.  Aad  certainlj  thej  are  not  consistemby  who 
tjuote  agaiDgt  us  those  services  in  which  we  are  said  to 
adore  the  Cross,  for  they  are  taken  from  liturgies  used  in 
the  very  earliest  ages  oF  the  Church. 

There  is  another  point  on  wliich  I  aliall  not  he  ahle  to 
deal  at  length  j  although  if  time  allow  me  I  may  touch  upon 
it  later;  I  mean  the  abuser  said  to  follow  from  the  Catholic 
doctrine.  We  are  made  responsible  for  all  its  abuses.  Why 
so?  We  have  only  to  demonstrate  our  doctrines;  and  sup- 
posiDg — granting',  that  abuses  have  at  times  and  in  some  places 
crept  in,  I  would  ask  is  that  any  reason  why  what  is  lu  itself 
lawful  should  be  abolished?  Are  men  to  be  deprived  of  that 
which  is  wholesome,  because  some  make  an  improper  use  of 
it?  la  there  any  thing  more  ahused  than  the  Bible,  the  word 
of  God  ? — is  there  any  thing  more  misapplied  ? — has  it  not 
been  employed  for  purposes  and  in  circumstances  which  may 
not  he  named?  Is  there  any  thing  which  has  been  more  fre- 
quently called  in  to  the  aid  of  fanatical  proceedings  than  this 
sacred  word  of  God,  or  which  has  been  more  repeatedly  quoted 
in  such  a  way,  by  the  thoughtless  and  ignorant,  as  to  ex|x>se  it 
even  to  ridicule?  And  are  others  to  be  charged  with  these 
abuses?  Shall  we  say  that  the  word  of  God  is  to  be  abolish- 
ed? The  same  must  be  said  here; — ^when  we  have  laid  down 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  with  its  reasons,  I  leave  it  to  any  one's 
judgment  how  far  the  Church  can  he  expected  to  abolish  it, 
if  received  from  Christ,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  given  rise 
to  abuse.  But,  as  I  before  observed,  if  I  liave  time,  I  may 
touch  upon  these  supposed  ahuses,  and  inquire  bow  far  they 
exist. 

The  Catholic  doctrine  regarding  the  Saints  Is  therefore  two* 
fold ; — in  the  first  place,  that  the  Saints  of  God  make  inter- 
cession before  Him  for  their  brethren  on  earth; — in  the 
second  place,  that  it  is  lawful  to  invoke  their  intercession. 
Knowing  that  they  do  pray  for  us,  we  say  it  must  be  lawful 
to  turn  to  them,  and  ask  and  entreat  of  them  to  use  that  in- 
£aeace  which  they  possess^  in  intercediog  on  out  b^V^l^ 
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There  is  a  doctrine  inculcated  in  every  creed,  known  bj  the 
name  of  the  Communion  of  Saints.  Perhaps  many  who  have 
repeated  the  apostles'  creed  again  and  again,  may  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  examine  what  is  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  or  what  is  the  doctrine  they  inculcate.  It  is  a  pro- 
fession of  belief  in  a  certain  communion  with  the  Saints. 
How  does  this  communion  exist  between  us  and  them?  May 
any  friendly  offices  pass  between  us?  Or  if  no  such  inter- 
course be  permitted,  in  what  can  this  communion  consist? 
For,  communion  among  the  faithful,  among  the  members  of 
a  feunily,  or  among  the  subjects  of  a  state,  implies  that  there 
is  among  them  an  interchange  of  mutual  good  offices,  and 
that  one  is,  in  some  way,  ready  to  assist  the  other.  If  there- 
fore we  believe  in  a  communion  between  us  and  the  Saints, 
assuredly  there  must  be  acts,  reciprocal  acts,  which  form  the 
bond  of  union  between  them  and  us.  How  then  is  this  kept 
up?  The  Catholic  Church  has  always  been  consistent  in 
its  doctrines.  It  does  not  fear  examining  to  the  quick  any 
proposition  which  it  lays  down,  or  any  dogma  to  which  it 
exacts  submission  from  all  its  subjects;  it  is  not  afraid  of 
pushing  to  the  farthest  scrutiny  all  the  consequences  that 
flow  from  its  doctrines.  Consequently,  if  you  ask  a  Catholic 
what  he  means  by  the  communion  of  saints,  he  has  no  hesi- 
tation on  the  subject;  his  ideas  are  clear  and  defined,  he 
tells  you  at  once  that  he  understands  by  it,  an  interchange  of 
good  offices  between  the  saints  in  heaven,  and  those  who  are 
fighting  here  below  for  their  crown ;  whereby  they  intercede 
on  our  behalf,  look  down  upon  us  with  sympathy,  take  an 
interest  in  all  that  we  do  and  sufPer,  and  make  use  of  the 
influence  which  they  necessarily  possess  with  God,  towards 
assisting  their  frail  and  tempted  brethren  on  earth.  And  to 
balance  all  this,  we  have  our  offices  towards  them,  inasmuch 
as  we  repay  them  in  respect,  admiration,  and  love;  with  the 
feeling  that  they  who  were  once  our  brethren  having  ran 
their  course,  and  being  in  possession  of  their  reward,  we 
m&y  turn  to  them  m  t\i«  co\i^^e\i^^  qI  Vc^>^x^\i^  and  ask 
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them  to  use  th&t  influeiiee  witli  their  Lord  and  ours^  whiek 

tbeir  charity  aud  goodness  move  them  to  exert. 

This  is  a  portion  of  the  doctrine,  and  seems  to  enter  so 
naturally  and  £tlj  into  all  our  ideas,  of  Christianity,  as  to 
recommend  itself  at  once  to  any  nnprejudiced  mind.  For  what 
is  the  idea  which  the  Gospel  gives  us  of  the  Christian  reli- 
^on?  I  showed  you  ob  another  occasion,  how  the  very  ex- 
pressions and  terms  applied  to  religion  in  the  Old  Law  were 
continued  in  the  New;  whence  1  deduced,  that  the  religion 
of  Christ  was  the  perfection,  the  completion,  but  still  the  con- 
tinuation, of  that  which  preceded  iL  Well,  in  like  manner  do 
we  find  that  the  very  terms  and  expressions  which  are  applied 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth,  are  constantly  adopted  in 
ailusion  to  the  Church  in  Heaven,  the  reign  of  the  saints  with 
Godi  This  likewise  is  spoken  of  as  the  king-dom  of  God^  the 
kingdom  of  the  Father  and  of  Christ,  precisely  as  is  the  Church 
on  earth;  as  though  it  formed  with  us  but  one  Church  and 
community  of  brethren — they  in  a  glorified  and  happy,  and  we 
ill  a  suffering  and  tempted,  state — still  having  a  certain  con- 
nexion implied,  and  being  considered,  in  the  same  manner, 
under  the  government  of  God,  It  is  spoken  of  in  these  terma 
by  St.  Paul.  Instead  of  representing  the  Blessed  in  Heaven 
as  removed  immeasurably  from  us,  as  Lazarus  in  Abraham's 
bosom  was  from  the  rich  man  in  hell,  he  speaks  as  if  we  al- 
ready enjoyed  society  with  them^ — as  if  we  had  already  come 
to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  company  of  many  thou- 
sands of  angels,*  and  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect; 
thus  showing  that  the  death  of  Christ  had  actually  broken 
down  the  barrier  or  partition  wall,  made  all  extremes  one, 
and  joined  the  Holy  of  Holies  to  the  outward  precincts  of  th^ 
Tabernacle. 

We  are  told  likewise  by  St  Paul,  that  those  virtues  which 
existed  on  earth  are  annihilated  in  heaven — all  except  one, 
and  that  is  Charity  or  Love.  Faith  and  Hope  are  there  extin- 
guished, but  Charity,  affection,  remains  un impair edj  and  evett 
•  Hcb.  xiu  33, 


too 

ift  Imeamt  tl»«  ettenoe  of  liuit  bleind  ezisteiieer  Who  wilt 
for  a  moment  imagine-*— who  can  for  an  instant  entertain  the 
thought,  that  the  child  which  has  ^n  snatched  from  its 
|)arent  hy  haying  been  taken  from  a  world  of  sufiering,  does 
not  continue  to  lore  her  whom  it  has  left  on  earth,  and  sjm- 
{Mithise  with  her  sorrows  OTcr  its  grave?  Who  can  beUeve 
thati  when  friend  is  separated  from  friend,  and  when  one  ex- 
pires in  the  prayer  of  hope,  their  friendship  is  not  continue^ 
and  that  the  two  are  not  united  in  the  same  warm  affection 
which  they  enjoyed  here  below  ?  And  if  it  was  the  prinl^ 
of  loTC  on  earths— if  it  was  one  of  its  holiest  duties,  to  pray  te 
the  Almighty  for  him  who  was  so  perfectly  beloved,  and  if  it 
nevor  was  surmised  that  injury  was  thereby  inflicted  on  God,  or 
on  the  honour  and  mediatorship  of  Christ,  can  we  suppose  that 
this  holiest,  most  beautiful,  and  most  perfect  doty  of  charity, 
hath  ceased  in  heaven?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,,  natural  to 
suppose,  that  as  that  charily  is  infinitely  more  vivid  and  glowing 
there  than  it  was  here,  in  its  exercise -also,  it  must  be  infinitely 
more  powerful ;  and  that  the  same  impulse  that  led'  the  spirit^ 
clogged  and  fettered  with  the  body,  to  venture  to  raise  its  sup* 
plications  to  the  clouded  throne  of  God  for  its  friend,  will  now, 
after  its  release,  act  with  tenfold  energy,  when  it  sees  the  innu- 
merable pit£slls  and  dangers,,  the  immense  risks,  and  the  thoiip 
sands  of  tMoptations,  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  the  infinite 
joys  he  is  destined  to  possess;  which  experience  now  teaches  it 
are  thousands  and  millions  of  times  more  than  earth  can  possi* 
blj  give  or  take  away*  Seeing  clearly  in  vision  the  face  of  God| 
enjoying  the  fulness  of  His  glory  and  splendour,  having  the 
willingness  and  power  to  assist— can  we  believe  that  it  will  not 
with  infinitely  more  effect  raise  its  pure  and  faultless  prayers  in 
a  tone  of  confident  supplication,  in  favour  of  him  to  whom  it  was 
linked  in  affection  here  below?  Can  we  believe  that  God 
would  deprive  charity  of  its  highest  prerogative,  when  He  has- 
given  it  its  brightest  crown?  Truly  then,  my  brethren,  there 
10  nothing  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  God  or  of  His  attributes 
or  institutions  in  all  tViVa*««»oiv\}cL«  ^^dsiXxw^^lt  seems  absolutely 
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netenmrj  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  His  mercy,  and  to  complete 
the  picture  o^  Hig  Church  here,  as  connected  to  th&t  ahove^ 

»  which  He  ha«  exhibited  ^  u»  m  His  word- 
But  haTe  we  not  something  much  more  pOBitiye  than  what 
I  hare  stated,  in  thia  word  of  God?  Yes;  for  we  have  the 
plainest  and  strongest  assurances  that  God  does  receive  the 
prajers  of  the  saints  and  angels,  and  that  they  are  constantly 
employed  in  supplications  in  our  behalf;  and  this  is  the 
chief  fundamental  principle  of  our  belief*     Of  this  we  hav« 

I  all  the  proof  we  can  desire.  For  we  have  the  belief  of  the 
universal  Jewish  Church,  confirmed  in  the  New  Law.     The 

f      belief  of  the  Old  Law  is  clear ;  for  we  find  that,  in  the  later 

■  books  particularly,  the  angels  are  spoken  of  cons  tan  tly>  as  in 
a  state  of  mintstration  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  man- 
kind. In  the  book  of  Daniel,  for  instance,  we  read  of  angels 
sent  to  instruct  him,  and  we  hare  mention  made  of  the  princeff* 
meaning  the  angels^  of  di£Pereiit  kingdoms.*  In  the  book  of 
Tobias,  which,  whatever  any  one  present  may  think  of  it» 
eanonicity,  as  I  said  on  a  former  occasion  of  the  book  of 
Maccabees,  must  be  considered  at  least  as  a  strong  testimonial  of 
the  belief  of  the  Jews, — we  find  these  words  expressly  put  into  the 
Diouth  of  an  angel ; — "When  thou  didst  pray  with  tears,  and  didst 

L  bury  the  dead,  and  didst  leave  thy  dinner  and  hide  the  dead 
I    by  day  in  tby  house,  and  bury  them  by  night,  I  offered  thy 

■  prayers  to  the  Lord.''t  ^^  ^-he  book  of  Maccabees  we  have  the 
H  lame  doctrine  repeated.  It  is  there  said,  that  Onias,  who 
H  W  been  High  Priest,  appeared  to  Judas  Maccabeus,  *^  hold- 
H  mg^up  his  arms,  and  praying  for  the  people  of  the  Jews, 
H  After  this,  there  appeared  also  another  man,  admirable  for 
H  age  and  glory,  and  enr ironed  with  great  beauty  and  majesty. 
H  Then  Onias  said,  ^  This  is  a  lover  of  his  brethren,  and  of  the 
H  ^ple  of  Israel :  this  ii  he  that  prayeth  much  for  the  people, 
^L  iod  f or  all  the  holy  city,  Jeremias  the  prophet  of  God/  **^ 
^H  hith^  then,  was  the  belief  of  the  Jews,  and  such  it  is  at  the 
^r  fPfieot  day. 

H    *  D&Q^  viii.  16  ;  ix.  31 ;  x,  13 ;  xii,  L   f  Tob.  xU.  12.     X^  ^^-  x«  A^i» 
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•iogls  Catkolic  work,  from  tbe  fblio  decrees  of  Couneil&i  down 
to  the  smallest  catecbiBm  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  jonng^st 
childreoj  in  which  you  will  eot  find  it  expressly  taught,  that 
it  is  sinful  to  pay  the  same  homage  or  worship  to  the  SainU, 
or  to  the  greatest  of  the  Saiots,  or  the  highest  of  the  Angeil 
in  Heaven,  as  we  pay  to  God:  that  supreme  honour  and  wor- 
ship are  reserved  exclusively  to  Him,  that  from  Him  alone 
ciUL  any  blessing  possibly  come,  that  Ha  is  the  sole  fountain 
of  aoivaiion,  and  grace,  and  of  all  spiritual,  or  even  earthlji 
gifts, — ^and  that  no  one  created  being  can  have  any  power, 
energy,  or  influence  of  its  own,  in  carrying  into  effect  our 
wisshes  or  desires*  No  one  surely  will  say,  that  there  is  no 
distinction  between  one  species  of  homage  or  reverence,  and 
another;  no  one  will  assert,  that  when  we  honour  the  King  or 
his  representatives,  or  our  parents,  or  others  in  lawful  authority 
over  us,  we  are  thereby  derogating  from  the  supreme  honour 
du©  to  God.  Would  not  any  one  smile,  if  he  did  not  giv« 
way  to  a  harsher  feeling,  were  he  tased  with  defrauding  God 
of  His  true  honour,  because  he  paid  reverence  or  esteem  to 
others,  or  sought  their  intercession  or  assistance?  It  is  wast- 
ing time  to  prove  that  there  may  be  honour  and  worship,-^ 
for,  as  I  will  show  jou  presently,  this  word  is  ambiguotis»<— «| 
that  there  may  be  reverence  or  esteem  demonstrated,  so  sub* I 
servient  to  God,  as  in  no  way  t<>  interfere  with  what  is  datJ 
to  him. 

What  I  have  cursorily  stated,  is  precisely  the  Catholic  be- 
lief regarding  the  Saints ;  that  they  have  no  power  of  them- 
selves,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  honoured  and  respected  «8 
though  they  possessed  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  they  ar* 
intercessors  for  us  with  God,  praying  for  us  to  Him,  and  thafj 
it  is  right  to  address  ourselves  to  them,  and  obtain  the  co-op** 
ration  of  this,  their  powerful  intercession,  in  our  behalf.  The| 
Very  distinction  here  mudC)  excludes  the  odious  charge, 
which  I  have  alluded  with  considerable  pain.  For  the  vert 
idea,  that  you  call  ou  any  being  to  pray  to  God,  is  sureiyl 
tnt&kiag  an  abyss,  a  gulf,  between  him  and  God; — it  is  makiii|r 
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and  surely  the^e  terms  and  these  ideas  are  in  exact  contra- 
dict ton  to  ail  we  can  possibly  canceifo  of  the  attributes  and 
qualities  of  God* 

6 tit  I  go  further  still.  Instead  of  taking  any  thing  from 
God,  it  is  adding  immensely  to  His  glory:  by  thus  calling  on 
tlie  Saints  to  pray  for  us,  ii^stead  of  robbing  Him  of  a  particle 
of  the  honour  which  belongs  to  Him^  we  believe  Him  to  he 
served  in  a  much  nobler  way  than  in  any  other-  For  we 
thereby  raise  ourselves  in  imagination  to  heaven;  we  see  the 
Saints  prostrate  before  Him  in  our  behalf,  offering  their  golden 
crowns  and  palms  before  His  footstool,  pouring  out  befbre 
Him  the  odours  of  their  golden  vials,  which  are  the  prayers 
of  their  brethren  on  earth,*  and  interceding  through  the 
death  and  the  passion  of  His  Son-  And  surely,  if  this  be  so, 
we  are  paying  to  God  the  highest  homage,  which  his  apostle 
describes  as  paid  in  heaven;  for  we  give  occasioBt  by  every 
prayer,  for  this  prostration  of  His  Saints,  and  this  outpour- 
ing of  the  firagrance  of  their  supplications.  Such  being  the 
Catholic  belief  regarding  the  Saints,  we  must  be  further  con- 
▼inced  that  it  is,  and  can  be,  no  ways  displeasing  to  God, 
that  we  should  show  a  respect  and  honour  to  their  remains  on  ^ 
earthi  or  to  those  images  and  representations  which  recall  them 
to  our  re  mem  bran  ee.  Nay,  we  believe  more  than  this;  for 
we  believe  that  God  is  pleased  with  this  respect  which  we 
show  them,  inasmuch  as  it  is  all  ultimately  directed  to  honour 
Him  in  them.  We  doubt  not^  that  He  may  be  pleased  to  make 
use  of  such  outward  and  visible  iustrumentSj  to  excite  the 
faith  of  His  people,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  disposition  of  fer- 
vour, which  may  produce  salutary  ejects* 

This  is  the  sum  of  our  belief  an  this  subject^  which  I  in- 
tend to  explain  and  support  this  evening.  Before  leaving 
this  introductory  portion  of  it,  allow  me  to  make  one  or  two 
remarks*  on  the  ambiguity  of  terms  employed  in  the  explana- 
itOD>  and  still  more  in  the  rejection^  of  this  doctrine.     The 
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been  the  cate  with  regard  to  almost  every  doctrine  thfti  I 
liaTe  supported  by  tradiiion^  and  the  testimoD j  of  the  Fatheni 
jet  in  everj  case  thong-h  I  have  read  a  great  number  of  texts 
I  have  in  reaiitj  giTen  you  obIj  a  selection  from  many  more* 
But  my  reason  for  apprehension  at  present  is  that,  in  th* 
authorities  from  the  Fathers  on  this  subject^  their  expressions 
are  so  much  stronger  than  those  used  hj  the  Catholics  atthe 
present  day,  that  there  is  danger,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  provtog 
too  muehi  They  go  far  beyond  us ;  and  conBequeotly»  if  ve 
are  to  be  eouBidered  idolators,  God  knows  what  terms  must 
be  found  to  qualify  their  expressions.  Let  us  begin  with  thf 
very  first  ages  of  the  Church,  and  let  us  not  take  ambiguous 
wordsj  but  the  simplest  and  most  natural  expressions  of  the 
feelings  of  the  earliest  Christians. 

Every  part  of  Rome  is  undermined  with  cataeomhSj  in 
which  the  bodies  of  saints  and  martyrs  were  deposited  sHer 
their  deaths.  The  tombs  are  even  some  of  them  as  yet  sealed 
up  and  unbroken ;  some  with  inscriptions  on  them,  or  perhaps 
a  palm  branch  rudely  sculptured,  to  show  that  there  reposa 
the  martyrs  of  Christ*  We  have  phials  adhering,  and  fast* 
ened,  to  the  covers  of  the  tombs,  in  the  walls  of  the  catacombi* 
in  which  are  sponges,  or  sediment,  still  tinged  with  the 
colour  of  blood  :  indeed,  the  very  instruments  of  martyrdom 
are  constantly  found  in  tombs.  Certainly,  these  were  mea 
who  knew  Christianity^  who  fully  appreciated  what  was 
due  to  Christ,  for  whom  they  died,  who  were  fully  convinced 
that  nothing  on  earth  was  to  be  preferred  before  Him^  and 
that  DO  creature  could  pretend  to  one  particle  of  the  honour 
reserved  by  Him  to  Himself  I  Surely  we  cannot  want  pur^ 
or  more  satisfactory  witnesses  to  what  Christ  instituted,  than 
they  who  shed  their  blood  to  seal  its  truth ;  we  cannot  want 
teachers  better  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  His  religion,  than 
those  who  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  to  defend  it  I 
Let  us  see  what  was  their  belief  regarding  their  hrtlhsifii 
when  they  deposited  them  in  these  tombs,  and  sealed  theni  ^^ 
and  inscribed  on  them^  their  regrets  or  their  hopes.     MB 
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|hii  g  IS  more  common  tliau  to  find  oa  them  a  auppl  leal  ion,  a 
prajer  to  the  Calais  or  martyrs,  to  iotercede  for  the  survivors 
with  God*  lo  the  jear  1 694»  was  discovered  a  remark&bla 
tomb  of  the  martjr  Sabbatius,  in  the  cemetery  of  Gordiau  atid 
Eplmat^hua.  On  the  one  side  was  the  palm  branch,  the  em^ 
blem  of  martyrdom,  and  on  the  other,  the  wreath  or  crown 
given  to  conquerors,  with  this  inscription,  in  a  rude  latinity:-^ 

S  ABB  ATI  '  DVIXia  "  ANIMA  '  PETE  '  KT  '  RQGA 

PRO  *  FBATEES  "  ET " SODALES ' T703 

"  Sabb&tiui,  sweet  soul*  pmy  and  eatreat  for  thj  brethren  and  comradei/^ 

These  early  Christians,  then,  pray  to  the  martyr  to  intercede 

for  his  brethren  on  earth. 

In  the  cemetery  of  CaUixtnSy  is  anotlier  insertption  of  tho 
same  antiquity,  which  runs  thns  ?— 

ATTICE  •  SPIRIT  VS  "  TWS 

IK  •  BOnV  •  ORA  •  PRO  '  PABEN 

TIBVS  *  TVIS 

'*  Atticus,  thy  spirit  is  in  bliss  ;  pray  for  ihj  patenti," 

In  that  of  Cjriaca,  we  have  an  inscription  in  mnoh  the 

tame  terms: — 

lOVIANlE  -  VIVAS  •  IN  '  DEO  '  Bf 
HOG-" 

'*  Jnvianu-i,  may  yon  live  in  God  and  pray.** 
In  that  of  Pricilla,  we  have  another,  very  touching  and 
beautiful  in  the  original ; — 

ANATOLTNVS  *  FELIO  •  BENEMEREWTI  *  FECIT 

QVi  •  V13IT  '  AKNis  ■  vn 

SPiniTVS  •  TVVS  *  B£N£  '  REQVIES 
CAT  •  IN  '  BEO  •  PETAS  '  PHO  '  SOBOEB  '  TVA 
Anatolinus  made  this  momiment  to  hia  well-deserving  son, 
who  lived  seven  years.     May  thy  spirit  rest  well  in 
God,  and  thou  pray  for  thy  liftter/' 
Marini  gives  us  another  old  Christian  inscription,  to  thii 
e0'eet: — 

KOGES  •  FRO  •  NOBIS  '  QVIA  *  SCIMVS  •  TE  '  IN  '  CHBI8T0 
**  Pmy  for  U9|  because  we  know  that  thou  art  in  Chciivt." 
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These  ere  most  of  tbem  inseriptionf  dn  die  tombs  of  nunv 
tjtBf  whose  bodies' were  deposited  therein  during  the  yerj  first 
centuries  of  Chrisdanitj,  when  men  were  readj  to  die  for  the 
fiiith  of  Christ*  They  were  inscribed  bj  those  who  saw 
them  suffer,  and  who  were,  perhaps,  themselves  to  be  the 
next  to  lay  down  their  lives ;  and  yet  did  they  not  think,  that 
by  entreating  their  prayers,  they  were  derogating  from  the 
glory  of  God,  or  the  mediatorship  of  Christ. 

If  from  these  monuments,  which  are  of  the  g^reatest  in- 
terest, because  they  exist  as  they  did  when  first  erected,  and 
cannot  have  been  subject  to  the  slightest  change,  we  descend 
to  the  recorded  opinions  of  the  fathers,  we  have  precisely  the 
same  sentiments.     And  I  beg  particularly  to  direct  your  at- 
tention to  the  following  circumstances  in  these  authorities. 
In  the  first  place,  they  directly  ask  the  siunts  to  pray  for 
them;  secondly,  in  speaking  of  the  saints,  they  mention  the 
way  in  which  they  are  to  be  assisted  by  them,  through  inter- 
cession ;  and  thirdly,  they  make  use  of  expressions  apparently 
requeisting  from  the  saints  themselves,  those  blessings  which 
were  to  come  from  God.     They  do  not  simply  say,  "pray  for 
us,  intercede  for  us:**  but  ^deliver  us,  grant  us:**  not  because 
they  believed  the  saints  could  do  so  of  themselves,  but  because 
in  common  parlance  it  is  usual  to  ask  directly  frx>m  an  inter- 
cessor, the  favour  which  we  believe  his  influence  can  obtiuD. 
I  insist  on  this  point,  because  it  is  chargfed  against  Catholicii 
that  they  ask  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ''deliverance;'*  saying,  in 
the  introduction  to  her  Litany,  "  deliver  us  from  all  danger;" 
that  they  beg  of  the  saints  to  help  them:  although  this  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  same  form  of  speech  as  the  fathers  use* 
And  in  the  fourth  place,  I  request  you  to  observe  how  they 
distinguished,  as  Catholics  do,  between  worship  due  to  God* 
and  the  homage  due  to  His  saints,  using  the  self-same  ternift 
as  wcr 

•  Se©  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Rock's  Hiemrgia,  where  these  uwoBp' 
tions  have  been  collected.  Vol.  ii.  [A  more  striking  inscription  thanaoy 
of  those  given  in  the  te^t  Yka%  been  lately  found  in  the  Cemeteiy  of 
SL  Agnes,  and  will  soon  \ie  i^\i\A\»V^\ 
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Tn  tile  seCDod  century,  we  have  St.  Irenaeus  telling  us  that, 
•*  aa  Eve  was  seduced  to  fly  from  God,  so  was  the  Virgio  Mary 
induced  to  obey  Him,  that  She  might  hecoitie  the  advocate  of 
her  that  had  fallen."*     In  the  third  century  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  several  fathers ;  but  I  will  select  two,  one  from  the 
Greek  and  one  from  the  Latin  Chureh.     Origen  says  *♦  •*  And 
of  all  the  holy  men  who  have  quitted  this  life,  retaining  their 
charity  towards  those  whom  they  left  behind,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  they  are  anxious  for  their  salvation,  and 
that  they  assist  them  by  their  prayers  and  their  mediation 
with  God-     For  it  is  written  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  s 
7%w  is  Jeremiah  the  prophet  of  God^  who  always  pray 9  for  the 
people^^     Again  he  thus  writes,  on  the  Lamentations;  **  I 
will  fall  down  on  my  knees,  and  not  presuming,  on  account  of 
my  crimes,  to  present  my  prayer  to  God,  I  will  invoke  all  the      i 
saints  to  my  assistance.     O  ye  saints  of  heaven,  I  beseech  you 
with  sorrow  full  of  sighs  and  tears  j  fall  at  the  feet  of  the 
Lord  of  mercies  for  me,  a  miserable  sinner. "J     St.  Cyprian  in 
the  same  century;  "  Let  us  be  mindful  of  one  another  in  our 
prayers;  with  one  mind  and  with  one  heart,  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next,  let  us  always  pray,  with  mntual  charity  relieving  our 
sufferings  and  afflictions.     And  may  the  charity  of  him,  who, 
by  the  divino  favour,  ahaU  first  depart  hence,  still  persevere 
before  the  Lord ;  may  his  prayer,  for  our  brethren  and  sisters, 
not  cea3e.**§     Therefore,  after  our  departure  from  this  life,  the 
^tfme  offices  of  ehiirity  are  to  continue,  by  our  praying  for 
those  who  remain  on  earth* 

In  the  fourth  century,  Eusebius  of  C«eaarea  thus  writes: 
**  May  we  be  found  worthy  by  the  prayers  and  intercession  of 
all  the  saints.^ll  In  the  same  century,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
fpeaking  of  the  Liturgy,  thus  expresses  himself:  **  We  next 
commemorate  those  who  are  gone  before  us  %  the  patriarchs, 
prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs ;  begging  that,  through  their 

♦  Advf^r.  Hreres,  L.  v,  c.  xix.  p.  361. 
t  Lib.  iii.  in  Cant  Cantic  T,  ill.  p,  ^5,  \  \AV.  \\.  ^c  5^^>, 
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writcn  c£  that  etntuij,  ex- 

I  tennsy  imhu 

I M  fw^  gwtyri, »  ^BM  wQidft:  "  These  are  thej, 

t  the  iaearMW  sC  tha  t—j.    Hera  is  a  readj  aid  tp 
OAsA  ha«#  jea  rwdfatoied^  often  ha^  joa 
toiM,  to  gaia  sm  ialHaiMii      Tm  hava  now  fintj,  4i 

» tc»  their  ai4  M  ^  lutt  that  yro^ersr  the  fifst  to 
;  the  saaeaiit  thai  his  good  fartime  maj  con- 
ttoaeu  The  pioas  wmfhtw  is  feaad  praying  far  h^  dMldren^ 
and  the  wife  far  the  tetvm  add  the  health  e£  her  hxubsnd. 
O  Taeanunen  girtfJiantoC  the  haauyi  xaoe»  oo-opemtocs  ia 
oor  peajcr%  aaosi  pdwarM  messo^ger^  stars  of  the  world,  and 
flowers  of  Charehes*  lei  ns  join  oor  prajers  with  jonraJ^ 

Another  saint  of  this  agoi  Su  Ephrem,  is  remarkable  as  the 
oldestfetherandwriteroftheonental  Chinch*  Hisexpressions 
are  really  to  exeeedin^j  stroBg»  that  I  am  sure  90ine  Cstho* 
lies  of  dM  present  daf  waald  feel  a  eertain  difficulty  in  using 
some  of  them  in  their  priyers*  far  fear  9i  offendii^  persons 
of  another  religion;  they  go  so  moeh  bejond  those  which  we 
use.  ''I  entreat  you,"  he  says,  *<holj  martyrs,  who  have 
sdibted  so  maoh  for  the  Lord»  that  j<m  would  intercede  for 
us  witit  Hifl^  th«b  He  heslow  hi^  grace  on  U8.''|     Here  hs 

^  CsMcb.  Myrtag*  v.  ik  tiH.  ix.  p»  ZHt,  a28.  This  teUt  aff»tds  sit 
ikSUmtl  proof  of  w^t  I  ad?aiiced  in  a  mote  to  Lecture  xi.  p.  6*1,  that 
the  fathers  clearly  distlDgoish  between  the  commemoration  of  martjil 
And  toints  in  the  Liturgy,  and  thAt  of  other  souls  de|RBUTtod  ;  aad  tkit 
they  distingulBh  two  states,  one  for  the  perfect,  and  Uie  others  iiw  the 
Imperfect. 

f  Eom.  xhc.  In  40  MarlTTea.  ^.  Vi. ^« \W  A^V 

i  Encom.  hi  S9.  M»tu  1.  i^v.  >.  ^^^- 
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simply  prays  to  the  saints,  asking  their  intercession,  just  as 
Catholics  do.  But  now  H«teu  to  the  following;  **  We  fly  to 
thy  patronage,  Holy  Mother  of  God;  protect  and  guard  ns 
under  the  wings  of  thy  mercy  and  kindness.  Most  merciful 
God,  through  the  intercession  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  and  of  all  the  angels,  and  of  all  the  saints,  show  pity 
to  thy  creature  j"* — the  very  form  of  prayer  quoted  ^ain 
and  again  in  the  itinerant  discourses  made  against  us^  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Litany  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  as  the  strong- 
est proof  that  we  worship  her.  There  are  passages,  however, 
innumerable  in  his  writings,  much  stronger;  and  I  will  read 
you  one  or  two,  as  specimens  of  the  many  prayers  found  in  his 
works  addressed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin-  "  In  thee,  Patroness, 
and  Mediatrix  with  God,  who  was  bom  from  thee^f  the  human 
race,  O  Mother  of  God,  placeth  its  joyj  and  ever  is  depen* 
dent  upon  thy  patronage :  and,  in  thee  alone,  hath  refuge  and 
defence,  who  hast  full  confidence  in  Hira.  Behold,  I  also 
draw  nigh  to  thee,  with  a  fervent  soul,  not  having  courage  to 
approach  thy  Son,  but  imploring,  that,  through  thy  interces- 
sion (fusiTva^y  I  may  obtain  salvation.  Despise  not,  then, 
thy  servant,  who  placeth  all  his  hopes  in  thee,  after  God; 
reject  him  not,  placed  in  grievous  danger,  and  oppressed  with 
many  griefs ;  but  thou,  who  art  compassionate,  and  the  mother 
of  a  merciful  God,  have  mercy  npon  thy  servant;  free  me  from 
fatal  concupiscence,  &c/'  In  the  course  of  this  prayer,  our 
Blessed  Lady  is  called,  *^  the  precious  vision  of  the  prophet, 
the  clearest  fulfilment  of  all  prophecy,  the  eloquent  mouth  of 
the  apostles,  the  strength  of  kings,  the  boast  of  the  priesthood, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  propitiation  of  the  just  Judge,  the 
rise  of  the  fallen,  the  redemption  from  slos,  &c,"  In  another 
prayer,  we  meet  the  following  words,  addressed  to  the  same 
ever-glorious  Virgin.  "  After  the  Trinity  (thou  art)  mis- 
tress of  all;  after  the   Paraclete  another  paraclete;  after 


I 

H       f  MtrtTti»  iTfJf  wv  Im  ^cu  rix^^Ureb  0tty,     This  pta^ex  OCC^^OXft  \u\Aik 
■  <heek  Workst  tQ*  iii.  p,  533, 
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the  Mediator,  mediatrix  of  the  whole  world."*  Surely  ttis 
is  more  thaa  enough,  to  prove,  that  if  this  glory  of  the  Syrlac 
Church,  this  friend  of  the  great  St.  Basil,  had  lived  in  our  times, 
he  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  officiate  in  the  English 
Church;  but  would  have  been  obliged  to  retire  to  some 
humble  chapel,  if  he  wished  to  discharge  his  sacred  functions. 

For  these  are  stronger  expressions  than  are  ever  used  bjr 
any  Catholic  now;  yet  this  Saint  is  not  only  considered  by 
us  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  Syriac  and  Oriental  Church, 
but  is  equally  regarded  as  such  by  Nestorians,  and  Mono- 
physites,  and  other  sectaries,  who  have  separated  from  us  sinc^ 
his  time.  We  have  a  glowing  panegyric  of  him  in  the  works 
of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa;  he  was  the  bosom  friend  of  St.  Basil, 
and  is  always  spoken  of  by  him  with  the  greatest  affection  and 
reverence,  as  a  man  of  distinguished  virtue,  and  so  humble, 
that  he  never  advanced  beyond  the  order  of  deacon  in  the 
Church  of  Edessa.  And  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  thus  addresses 
him  after  his  death:  ^'  Do  thou  now,  being  present  at  God's 
altar,  and  with  His  angels  offering  sacrifice  to  the  Prince  of 
life,  and  to  the  most  holy  Trinity,  remember  us ;  begging  for 
us  the  pardon  of  our  sins."f  The  same  doctrine  therefore, 
manifestly  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the  Church ;  and  was 
as  much  held  in  the  Greek,  as  in  the  Latin  or  Oriental. 

St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  speaking  of  his  deceased  friend, 
St.  Basil,  says;  "  Now,  indeed,  he  is  in  heaven;  there,  if  I 
mistake  not,  offering  up  sacrifices  for  us,  pouring  out  prayers 
for  the  people :  for  he  has  not  left  us,  so  as  to  have  deserted 
us.  And  do  thou,  sacred  and  holy  Spirit,  look  down,  I  beseech 
thee,  on  us:  arrest  by  thy  prayers  that  sting  of  the  flesh  which 
was  given  to  us  for  our  correction,  or  teach  us  how  to  bear 
it  with  fortitude :  guide  all  our  ways  to  that  which  is  best: 
and,  when  we  shall  depart  hence,  receive  us  then  into  thy  so- 
ciety;  that  with  thee,  beholding  more  clearly  that  blessed  and 

^ttaeafcXfiroe    xai  uirk  «ro»  tti»iTW  |*.wWki«  %n9\Lw  «wV*%»— ^,Vl»». 
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adorable  Trinity,  whidi  now  we  see  in  a  dark  tnaDQcr,  we 
maj  pat  a  final  close  to  all  our  wishes,  and  receive  the  reward 
of  the  labours  which  we  have  borne."*  St-  Gregory  ol 
Nyssa,  the  brother  of  St*  Basil,  whom  1  have  once  alreadj 
quoted,  uses  lang^uage  equally  expressive,  in  his  discourse  ot 
the  martyr  Theodorus*  These  are  his  words;  *'  Iiivisibk 
though  thou  art,  come  as  a  friend  to  them  that  honour  thee  i 
come  and  behold  this  solemn  Feasts  We  stand  in  need  of  man^ 
favours :  be  our  envoy  for  thy  country  before  our  common  King 
and  Lord,  The  country  of  the  Martyr  is  the  place  of  hi? 
suiferiag :  his  citizens,  his  brothers*  his  relations^  are  they  wht 
ipossessi  who  guard,  who  honour  him.  We  are  in  fear  of  ufflic- 
tlons :  we  look  for  dangers :  the  Scythians  approach  us  witl 
dreadful  war.  Thou^  indeedi  hast  overcome  the  world ;  bu; 
thou  knowest  the  feelings  and  the  wants  of  our  nature.  Beg 
for  us  the  continuance  of  peace,  that  these  our  public  meetings  be 
not  diaaolvedj  that  the  wicked  and  raging  barbarian  overthrow 
not  our  temples  and  our  altars ;  that  he  tread  not  under  foot  thy 
holy  places.  That  hitherto  we  have  lived  in  safety,  we  owe  to 
thy  favour :  we  implore  thy  protection  for  the  days  that  are 
to  come;  and  if  a  fiost  of  prayers  be  necessary,  assemble  the 
choirs  of  yotir  brutlier  maityrs,  and  supplicate  all  together 
for  tis.  The  united  services  of  so  many  just  will  cover  the 
sins  of  the  people.  Admonish  Peter,  solicit  Paul,  call  John, 
the  beloved  disciple,  and  let  them  intercede^for  the  Churches, 
which  they  themselves  have  founded."| 

Here  is  a  passage  from  St»  Ambrose :  **  Peter  and  Andrew 
interceded  for  the  widow.  (Luke  iv-  38.)  It  were  well  if 
we  could  obtain  so  speedy  an  Intercessor:  but  surely  they 
who  implored  the  Lord  for  their  relation,  can  do  the  same 
for  MS*  You  see,  that  she  who  was  a  sinner,  was  little  fitting 
to  pray  for  herself,  or  at  least  to  obtain  what  she  asked 
Other  Intercessors  to  the  Physician  were  therefore  neces- 
sary.— The  Angels,  who  are  appointed  to  be  our  guardiang, 

*  Ornt.  xx.  tie  L.imJ.  .S.  B^jf^iL  T.  i.  p.  512.  313. 
/  OmL  in  Tkood.  Marty t.  'i\  ii.  p.  It)  17, 
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most  be  invoked;  and  the  martyra  likewise^  whose  bodies 
eeem  to  be  a  pledge  for  their  patronage.  Thejv  who  in  iheir 
blood  washed  away  eyerj  stain  of  sin,  can  implore  forgireness 
for  us:  they  are  our  guides,  and  the  beholders  of  our  lives 
and  actions  1  to  them,  therefore,  we  i^onld  not  blurii  to  have 
recourse.''* 

Now  then  I  will  show  you,  by  an  example,  how  nicely  these 
eariy  writers  drew  the  distinction  which  Catholics  now  da 
St.  Epiphanius  thus  writes  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  reproving^ 
the  errors  of  the  Collyridian  heretics,  who  adored  her,  and 
(offered  sacrifice  to  her;  ^  Though,  therefore,  she  was^a  chosen 
vessel,  and  endowed  with  eminent  sanctity,  still  she  is  a 
woman,  partaking  of  our  common  nature,  but  deserving  of 
the  highest  honours  shown  to  the  siunts  of  6od.-^he  stands 
before  them  ail,  on  account  of  the  heavenly  mystery  aceom* 
plished  in  her*  But  we  adore  no  saint:-— and  as  this  wor* 
ship  is  not  given  to  Angels,  much  less  can  it  be  allowed  to 
the  daughter  of  Ann. — Let  Mary  then  be  honoured;  but  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  alone  be  adored:  let  no  one 
adore  Mary/'f  St.  Augustine  makes  the  same  exact  distinc* 
tibn,  where  he  thus  writes  :^-«<<  The  Christian  people  celebrate 
the  memories  of  the  martyrs  with  a  religious  solemnity,  in 
order  that  they  may  learn  to  imitate  them,  and  may  be  associated 
to  their  merits,  and  be  aided  by  their  prayers:  but  to  no 
martyr— to  the  God  alone  of  martyrs,  in  memory  of  them,  do 
we  raise  altars.  For  what  bishop,  among  the  repositories  of 
holy  bodies,  assisting  at  the  altar,  was  ever  heard  to  say: 
To  thee,  Peter,  to  thee,  Paul,  or  to  thee,  Cyprian,  do  we  maks 
this  offering?  To  Grod,  alone,  who  crowned  the  martyrs,  is 
sacrifice  ofiered  in  the  places  where  their  relics  rest;  that 
the  sight  of  these  places  may  excite  a  warmer  sentiment  towards 
those  whom  we  should  imitate;  and  towards  him,  by  whooe 
aid  it  can  be  accomplished.  We  venerate,  therefore,  the  mar* 
tjrs  with  that  veneration  of  regard,  with  which  holy  men  are 

*Lib.  do  Viduis,  T.  u.  p.  ^OQ. 
t  -Adv.  Colly ri^anoBHaai.^tt.WN^\iaML.'t/\,\AW\A^^'^A^^^ 
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here  treated  upon  eartb,  who  are  disposed,  we  know,  to  suf- 
fer for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  When  they  have  Buffered, 
and  have  -conqueredf  our  veneration  is  more  deyoted  aod  more 
firm,  as  they  are  translated  from  a  state  of  conflict  to  a  state 
of  permanent  happiness*  But  with  that  wor*hip,  which  the 
Greeks  call  Xar^sio,  and  which  in  Latin  cannot  be  eipretsed 
hj  ODe  word — as  it  is  a  worship  properly  due  only  to  the  Divin- 
ity— mih  that  worship  ws  worship  God  ^ne.  To  this  he- 
Jongs  the  ofTering  of  sacrifice;  whence  they  are  idolaters,  who 
sacrifice  to  idols.  We  ofFer  no  sftcrifice  to  any  martyr,  nor  to 
any  saint^  nor  to  any  angel;  and  should  any  one  fall  into  the  er- 
^ror,  aouod  doctrine  will  so  raise  its  voice,  thai  he  be  corrected, 
or  condemned,  or  avoided-*'*  Before  making-  a  few  remarks 
on  these  passages,  1  will  quote  one  more  from  this  great  Father^ 
which  confirnii  as  well  the  doetrln©  of  purgatory: — "  It  is  a 
proof,''  he  writes,  "  of  kind  regard  towards  the  dead,  when  their 
bodies  are  deposited  ne<ir  the  monuments  of  saints.  But  here- 
by what  ore  they  aided,  unless  in  this,  that,  recollecting  the 
place  where  they  lie,  we  be  induced  to  recommend  them  to 
the  patronage  of  those  saints  ibr  their  prayers  with  God? 
Calling  therefore  to  mind  the  grave  of  a  departed  friend,  and 
the  near  mo  Dome  nt  of  the  venerable  martyr,  we  naturally  com- 
mend the  soul  to  his  prayers^  And  that  the  souls  of  those  will 
be  tliereby  benefited,  who  so  lived  as  to  deserve  it,  there  can 
he  no  doiiht/'t 

The  distinction  drawn  in  the  two  passages  just  quoted,  and 
in  many  others,  is  precisely  the  same  as  we  make ;  that  sacri- 
6ce  and  supreme  homage  are  reserved  to  God  alone,  hut  that 
the  saints  ore  lutercessora  for  us,  and  that  we  may  invoke 
them  as  such.  What  are  we  to  say  to  these  testimonies? 
Nothing  can  he  more  manifest,  than  that  the  doctrine  of  these 
fathers  is  precifiely  the  same  as  I  have  kid  down^  and  just 
what  is  declared  in  the  Couueil  of  Treut,  or  in  the  Catechisms 
taught  to  our  children.     Are  we  to  say  that  they  were  involved 
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in  the  same  idolatry  as  ourselves?     For  it  is  sotirith  this  dog^- 
ma  as  viith  some  others:  the  consequences  of  error  here  are 
most  serious*     It  might  have  been  said  in  other  ^circumstances, 
that  some  errors  were  allowed  to  creep  into  the  Church;  but 
when  it  is  maintained  that  the  entire  Church  was  or  is  all  in- 
Volved  in  idolatry,  it:  is  a  fktal  charge.     Will  you  venture  to 
say  that  the  whole-  of  the  Church,  in  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  centuries,  in  Italy,  in  Greece,  in  Syria,  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  in  everj  other  part  of  the  world,  was  universally 
plunged  into  idolatry?     Js  it  not  a  fearful  venture  in  any  man 
to  assert  that  a  few  individusils'in  one  country,*— that  a  small 
Church,  or  rathbr  a  coUectioU  of  conflicting  religious  com- 
munities, in  one  island  of  the  globe,  and  perhaps  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  Christians  in  some  other  parts,  are- 
alone  the  possessors,  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years, 
of  the  true  faith  of  Christ?  and  that  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
suppose  that  from  this  deep  morass  of  frightful  and  fetid  cor- 
ruption, it  did  not  emerge  until  the  superior  illumination  of 
thiS' small  portion  of.  mankind  enabled  them  to  see  the  b'ght 
of  truth;  to  such  an  extent  as  to  imagine  that  they  who  were 
ready  to  die  for  Him,  and  who  were  actuated  by  the  purest 
jBeal  for  his  glory,  were  idolaters  I     Who  will  refuse  to  call 
Basil,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and   Irenseus,   saints? 
Who  will  refuse  to  give  them  that  title?     Read  their  works, 
and  will  you  venture  to  say  that  such  men,  such  chosen,  fa- 
toured  spirits,  were  immersed  in  that  damnable  idolatry  in 
which  all  men  were  plunged  for  eight  hundred  years  and 
more,  according  to  the  stern  declaration  of  thb  Book  of  Hom- 
iliies.   '  Is  it  not  on  their  testimony  that  many  dogmas,  miost 
essential  to  Christianity  now  rest?     Is  it  not  on  their  author- 
ity, and  on  that  of  others  like  them,  that  we  mainly  receive  the 
doctrine  of  t^e  Trinity  and  of  Christ's  Divinity?     Can  they 
have  preserved  these  doctrines  pure  and  uncontaminated  as 
they  caiae  from  God;  and  shall  it  yet  be  said  that  they  them- 
selves were  so  grossly  coTt\r^\.ftd  m  faith,  as  to  be  wallowing 
in  what  must  be  cons\deteA.\\x^\o^^^'<.  ^^yj^'Si  ^1  i\s5L^  K^'^W 
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try?  Here  is  a  solemn  problem  to  be  solved,  not  only  bj  those 
who  charge  us  witli  this  €rime,  but  by  all  wlio  deny  ours  to 
be  the  true  doctrine  of  the  tr*ie  Church  of  Christ, 

Then  then*  difficulties  iucrease  at  every  step;  for  I  further 
ask,  what  will  they  say  of  the  worth  and  power  of  Christ,  who 
came  to  establisb  His  religion  on  the  ruina  of  idolatry,  if  in 
less  than  one  or  two  hundred  years  it  triumphed  again  over 
His  work:  yea,  if  even  while  the  martyr's  blood  flowed^  it  could 
have  been  written,  that  in  behalf  of  idolatry  it  was  shed;  and 
tbat  they,  indeed,  died  for  refusing-  to  give  homage  to  the  false 
gods  of  the  heathens,  yet  at  the  very  time  were  showiug 
honour  to  their  deceased  fellow-men,  and  thereby  perpetrating 
the  enormous  crime  which  they  were  slaughtered  for  refusing 
to  commit!  Surely  these  are  difficulties  that  must  be  over- 
come ;  for  is  it  not  mocking^  deriding  Christ  to  believe,  that 
He  came  down  to  cast  a  ilre  upon  earth,  saying,  "  I  will  that  it 
be  enkindled;"'^  that  is,  the  lire  of  charity,  and  faith,  and  the 
true  light  of  God,  and  that  after  this  expression  of  His  will 
and  deterfxiitrntlon,  it  should  have  been  extinguished  so  soon; 
that  the  truth  should  have  been  trodden  out  by  that  very  mon- 
ster whose  head  He  caaie  to  crush;  that  the  idolatry  which 
be  came  to  uproot  was  of  so  powerful  a  growth,  and  the  seed 
of  His  word  was  so  feeble,  that  the  latter  should  have  been 
choked  by  the  former  before  it  came  to  maturity?  Js  it  not 
an  insult  to  the  son  of  God,  and  to  His  saving  power,  to  sup- 
pose His  religion  so  soon  sunk  into  this  degraded  state:  and 
yet  this  musi  he  asserted  if  you  allow  the  fathers  who  held 
our  doctrine  to  be  involved,  as  they  must  be,  in  the  same 
charge,  which  is  flung  upon  us. 

Nor  could  it  be  said  that  they  did  not  understand  the  popular 
and  trite  objection^  that  through  such  doctrine,  the  merits 
and  mediatorahip  of  Christ  are  annihilated.  They  must  have 
known  that  the  entreaty  for  the  prayers  of  one  man  by  an- 
other could  not  interfere  with  that  mediatorship — on  the  con- 
trary, they  must  have  felt  what  we  feel,  tbat  tVexe  iimhiqW^  ^ 

•  Luke  xii,  iO, 
I  l>  3 
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greater  homage  paid  to  God  than  to  consider  it  tkeeeuarf^ 

that  His  Haints,  after  being  received  into  ^nal  happiness,  should 
still  appear  before  Him  as  intercessors  and  stippliants*  So 
far  from  feeling  any  of  that  delicacj  which  is  so  common  now 
about  applying  the  iame  words  to  God  and  the  sainta,  we, 
have  the  two  joined  without  scruple  under  the  same  expres- 
sion. I  will  only  cite  one  example  of  ibis;  an  inscription  dis- 
covered two  years  ago,  whicli  was  erected  by  a  person  of  coo- 
Biderahle  consequence,  being  governor  of  the  district  around 
Rome.  The  inscription  is  in  tbeso  words  j — "  Anicius  Aa- 
chenius  Bassus,  who  had  enjoyed  the  consular  dignity,  and 
bis  wife  Honorata,  with  their  children  devout  to  God  and  the 
mints  *^^  We  find  God  and  the  saints  here  joined  together; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  any  apprehension  was  entertained  of 
thereby  derogating  from  the  honour  of  the  Deity, 

Thus  far  thenj  my  brethreo,  regarding  the  saints  them* 
selves;  such  &3  you  have  heard  is  the  Catholic  doctrine,  such 
its  consistency,  and  such  its  proofs.  Another  point  intimately 
connected  with  it^  is  the  respect  paid  by  ua  to  the  relics  of 
the  saints.  The  Catholio  believes  that  any  thing  which  has 
beionged  to  men  distinguished  by  their  love  of  God,  and  by 
what  they  have  done  and  suffered  in  His  cause,  deserves  that 
respect  and  honour  which  ia  constantly  shown,  in  ordinary 
life,  to  whatever  has  belonged  to  any  great,  or  celebrated,  or 
very  good  nmn.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  such 
objects  receive  marks  of  respect.  We  meet  with  such  feelings 
shown  even  in  the  established  Church;  for  we  are  told  thai 
in  the  Church  of  Lutterwortli  there  is  preserved  the  chair  of 
Wycliffe,  his  desk,  and  a  portion  of  his  cloak.  Wherefore 
are  they  kept?  They  are  relics;  precisely  what  the  Catholic 
means  by  relics:  for  they  are  kept  by  those  who  consider  him 
to  have  been  a  very  great  and  good  man;  intending  thereby 
to  honour  him,  and  feeling  that  a  sort  of  connexion  or  link 
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18  kept  up  between  him  and  those  wha  come  in  oi^er  timefl> 
bj  the  possesstoQ  of  these  remembrances  of  him.     Catbolios^ 
however,  go  filrtJier;  for  thej  believe  that  they  please  God  by     i 
ihowing  respect  to  these  objects,  and  that  bj  honouring  these     I 
relics  of  the  samts,  they  are  incited  to  imitate  their  example.     | 

This,  many  exclaim,  is  rank  supersdtioal  My  brethren, 
there  is  no  word  more  common  than  this,  and  yet  there  are 
few  more  difficult  to  be  defined.  What  is  super stitloa  ?  It  is 
the  belie  ring*  that  any  yirtuef  energy^  or  Bupernatural  power 
exists  in  any  thing  independent  of  God*s  Toluntary  and  free 
gift  of  such  virtue  to  that  thing.  The  moment  you,  sincerely 
&nd  from  conviction,  introduce  God — the  moment  you  hope  or 
believe,  because  you  are  intimately  persuaded  that  God  haa 
been  pleased  to  make  use  of  any  thing-  as  an  instrument  in  His 
Kands,  superstition  ceases.  And  it  matters  not  whether  you 
speak  of  the  natural  or  of  the  supernatural  order  of  things* 
If  any  man  beUere;  that  by  carrying  a  charm  about  him,  it 
will  do  him  some  good,  will  oure  him  or  preserve  him  from 
danger,  because  of  some  innate  virtue  or  power  of  its  own,  or 
because  he  chuses  to  imagine  that  God  has  given  it  such  a 
power,  without  any  solid  reason^  this  is  superstitious.  But  if  I 
take  a  medicine,  persuaded  of  its  natural  power,  resulting  Irom 
the  laws  by  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  regulate  His  crea- 
tion, there  is  no  superstition.  In  the  same  manner,  whatever 
is  practised  from  a  sincere  and  well-grounded  conviction  that 
God  has  appointed  it  or  approved  of  it,  is  not  stiperstittous. 
It  would  hare  been  a  superstition  in  the  Jews  to  believe  that 
by  looking  on  a  brazen  serpent,  they  could  be  healed  from  the 
bite  of  fiery  serpents ;  hut  the  moment  God  ordered  such  a  J 
symbol  to  be  erected,  with  a  promise  of  such  an  effect,  super-  I 
stition  ceased.  The  instant  He  has  given  the  command,  every  I 
glaoce  at  it  becomes^  as  it  were,  a  look  towards  God,  who  I 
tas  given  it  that  virtue  and  eflScacy;  and  what  of  its  own  1 
tiaiure  would  have  been  superstitious,  becomes  not  only  law- 
Ail,  but  most  salutary.  Had  man  raiaed  two  ima^Q%  oi  ^«t- 
^him  OB  the  &rk  oithe  covenant|  and  bowed  do^iuVeloTft  ^^^^ 
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and  worshipped  them,  and  asked  that  iti  them  God  would  hear 
his  prayers,  it  would  have  been  gross  superstitioD,  and  there 
would  have  been  even  danger  of  falling  into  idolatry,  as  in  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf.  But  the  moment  God  directed 
these  to  he  raised,  and  called  them  hia  mercj  seat,  and  said 
that  from  it  He  would  hear  the  prayers  of  His  servants,  and 
before  it  the  high  priest  was  ordered  to  bring  his  gifts,  that 
instant  it  became  a  melius  appointed  bj  God}  and  there  was 
DO  superstition  in  placing  a  trust  in  its  instrumentality.  Had 
preciout  stones  been  worn  on  the  breast,  and  inscribed  with 
certain  letters  for  oracular  purposes,  without  a  divine  assur- 
ance, it  would  have  been  a  charm,  or  whatever  you  please; 
but  so  soon  as  God  orders  the  Urim  and  Thummim  to  be 
made;  or  when  David  applies  to  the  Ephod  to  learn  what  he 
flhould  do,*  knowing  that  God  had  appointed  it  for  that  pur- 
pose, there  is  no  longer  any  superstition.  This  is  a  d  is  tine* 
tion  to  be  clearly  kept  in  view,  because  it  goes  to  confute  th#  | 
popular  imputation  of  superstition  to  CathoJies. 

If  so  ignorant  man  prays  before  any  object,  or  goes  by 
preference  to  any  certain  place,  in  conseq^uence  of  an  experi'-  i 
ence  haTing  produced    conviction    in   his   mind,  no    matter 
whether  justly  or  not,  that  his  prayers  are  more  effectual  there 
than  elsewhere,  certainly,  by  acting  on  that  feeling,  he  com- 
mits no  act  of  superstition;  for  he  attributes  all  that  special 
efficacy  to  the  appointment  of  God,  whereof  he  has  become 
convinced.     In  other  religions,  the  same  idea  may  be  found. 
Is  it  not  common  for  a  person  to  thinly  that  he  can  pray  with 
more  devotion  in  a  certain  part  of  his  house,  or  in  one  ora- 
tory or  chapel,  rather  than  in  another?     And  yet  who  says 
tliat  snch  a  one  is  superstitious?     It  is  from  no  idea  that  the  ^J 
building  or  walls  will  bring  down  a  blessing  on  his  prayers^  ^M 
but  from  a  conviction  that  in  that  place  he  prays  better;  and  ^' 
that,  consequently,  his  praj'ers  are  better  hoard;  and  surely  ^J 
that  is  not  superstition.     FreeVft^V^  m\\:L<^  ^ajmsi  manner,  w|}|<^H 
do  some  go  to  hear  tke  nreatiVvn^  o^  c^Ttfs,  ^^er^^wuMo.  ^*J2ftss«^^ 
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^ttian  aootlier's,  though^  in  reality,  he  is  mot  more  eloquent? 

KjAncl  )'et  perhapSj  if  you  ask  ttem,  they  cannot  tell  you  why; 

Bonly  they  feel  that  when  he  speaks,  his  words  go  more  to  their 
hearts^  and  they  receive  more  satisfaction.  Would  it  he  saidi  j 
that  this  was  attaching  a  virtue  to  the  man,  that  it  supposed 
some  individual  efficacy  to  reside  in  him?  Consider  the  mat- 
ter in  the  simplest  form,  that  it  pleases  God  to  make  that  per-^ 
son  an  instrument  of  His  work,  and  it  loses  the  character  of 
superstition,  and  the  glory  given  is  referred  to  God  alone* 

Apply  these  considerations  to  the  relies  of  the  saints,  to 
those  memorials  of  them  which  we  Catholics  bear  ahout  our 
persons,  or  preserve  with  care,  with  the  feeling  that  they  are 
a  sort  of  pledge,  or  symbol  of  the  saints*  protection  and  inter-^J 
cession^ — ^that  they  serve  to  record  our  devotion,  and  to  re^-^H 
mind  us  of  the  virtues  that  distinguished  those  servants  of        1 
God ;  so  long  as  we  believe  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  them,^       J 
independently  of  a  bestowal  from  the  goodness  and  power  of      i 
God  this  cannot  be  called  superstition.     The  belief  of  the 
Catholic  simply  is,  that  as  it  has  pleased  God  to  make  use  of 
sueh  objects  as  instruments  for  performing  great  works,  and         , 
imparting  great  benefits  to  His  people,  they  are  to  be  treat^HH 
ed  with  respect,  and  reverenced  in  the  humble  hope,  that  H^^^ 
may  again  so  use  them  in  our  favour;  and  thus,  we  consider 
them  as  possessing  that  symbolic  virtue  which  I  have  de-^^H 
scribed.        Now,  we  do  find  that  God  has  made  use  of  suel^^| 
instruments  before.     In  the  Old  Law,  he  raised  up  a  dea^^H 
man,  by  his  coming  in  contact  with  the  bones  of  one  of  ht#^H 
prophets.     The  moment  he  was  east  into  the  tomb — the  mo*^^ 
ment  he  touched  the  holy  prophet's  bones,  he  arose,  restored 
to  life.*     What  did  God  thereby  show,  but  that  the  bonei^^H 
of  His  saints  were  sometimes  gifted  by  Him  with  a  super-  ^H 
natural  power;  and  that,  on  an  occasion  when,  apparently,  ther^^H 
was  no  expectation  of  such  an  extraordinary  miracle?  Wo-t^^'S^  ^^ 
thM  upon  hanJfcer chiefs,  wlilck  liaA  toncWd  ^ft  \k«i^^  ^^  '^^- 
Faal,  beings  taken  to  the  sick,  t\iey  vt^r^  \m\auI\'3  x^^Xa^^^"^ 
*  4  Reg.  xiii.  2t. 
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health;^  and  those  were  relics,  in  the  Catholic  s^nse  of 
word.  We  read,  tliat  a  woman  was  cured  who  touched  the 
hem  of  our  Saviour's  garnietit;f  that  the  very  Bkirts  of  Hb 
raitneut  were  impregnated  with  that  power  which  issued  horn 
Himj  so  as  to  restore  health,  without  His  exercising  any  act 
of  His  will*  These  examples  prove^  that  God  makes  use  of 
the  relics  of  His  saints  as  instruments  for  his  greatest  wonders- 
Here  is  the  foundation  of  our  practice,  which  excludes  all 
idea  of  superstition.  We  have  the  express  authority  of  God, 
that  He  ehuscs  to  make  use  of  these  means,  audi  consequeotlj, 
there  can  he  no  superstition  in  the  belief  that  He  may  use  them 
so  again. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  there  was  more  authority  for  the 
expectation  of  such  assistance  in  these  cases,  than  there  b  at 
present.  It  was  nowhere  told  to  the  faithful  that  handker* 
chiefs  or  aprons  were  to  he  applied  to  the  person  of  Paul,  to 
receive  virtue  from  the  contact,  or  that,  if  they  were  so  used, 
they  would  heal  the  sick.  It  is  no  less  evident  that  the  wo* 
man  who  touched  our  Saviour *s  dress,  did  it  not  in  consequence 
of  any  invitation  or  encouragement,  nor  from  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  others;  for,  manifestlj,  it  was  the  first  experiment* 
Jesus  attributes  her  cure  to  the  faith  which  accompanies  the 
act; — **  Be  of  good  hearty  daughter,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole "  Now,  if  these  persons  were  not  superstitious  by 
trusting  for  the  first  time  to  the  efficacy  of  such  means,  and 
if,  instead  of  heing  reprehended,  they  were  praised,  on  account 
of  the  faith  which  actuated  them  to  try  them ;  how  much  less 
will  the  accusation  hold,  where  the  same  faith,  the  same  feel- 
ing,  has  the  encouragement  of  the  former  success,  and  the 
sanction  of  those  formal  approbations. 

After  these  examples  from  Scripture,  after  this  ground- 
work in  the  word  of  God,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  show 
you  again,  that,  from  the  beginubg  of  the  Church,  ours  was 
the  Dni versa!  belief  and  ^ract\ce.    ^  ^  ^ti^^^tL^  ^%ta<^w%\r&^A<v^ 
of  this,  in  the  caxe  and  auxVet^  W\X\l  ^\5A^c!ti.  ^^  ^^tei^%\:\KTA 
•  Acts  xix.  11.13.  \>ll^>.^i^.^^. 
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flought  to  save  tlie  bailies  of  tho  martyrs  from  destnictioii* 
We  read  throughout  ecclesiastical  his  tor j»  what  eagerness  the 
Christians  diaplajed  to  snatch  up  tkeir  relics,  and  sometimea 
at  considerable  expense^  to  bribe  the  guards  to  give  up  their 
mangled  limbs  for  houourable  burialii  This  spirit  carried 
them  still  further ;  they  gathered  up  all  their  blood,  as  well 
as  they  could,  and  preserved  it  in  yessels  placed  in  their  tombs* 
St,  Prudentius  describes  a  painting,  which  he  saw  in  one  of 
the  catacombsi  of  the  martyrdom  of  S%*  Hippoljtus,  who  was 
dragged  to  death  at  the  heels  of  horses ;  because  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  person  fabled  to  hare  been  so  treated,  hit 
judge  ordered  him  to  undergo  that  punishment.  The  body 
of  the  saint  is  described  as  torn  in  pieces^  and  a  crowd  of 
Christians  followed,  gathering  up,  not  only  the  fragments  of 
his  body,  but  every  particle  of  his  blood,  with  sponges  or  linen 
clotha,  to  preserve  iU  And  in  fact,  we  frequently  tind  sponges 
or  phiaU^  tinged  with  blood»  on  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs* 
Another  species  of  relic  also  found  there,  are  the  instrument! 
of  torture,  whereby  they  were  put  to  death.  There  ia  an 
apartment  attached  to  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome,  called 
the  Museum  of  Chrisiian  autiquities,  in  which  all  such  instru- 
ments are  careftdly  preserved,  after  having  been  accurately 
antheoticated.  The  Christiana,  therefore,  it  appears,  collected 
all  such  instrumentSi  and  buried  them  with  the  martyrs*  bodiea. 
Another  way  in  which  they  testified  their  respect  for  the  relica 
of  the  martyrs,  was,  by  always  erecting  their  orator ieSy  ov 
churches,  where  they  had  suffered;  and  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs  were  their  altars.  Not  only  is  this  proved  by  the 
liturgy  in  which  the  relics  of  martjrs  are  mentioned  as  nece»* 
aariiy  present  in  the  aJtar,  and  from  the  fact  of  every  old 
church  at  Rome  being  built  over  the  shrine  of  a  martyr,  but 
it  ii  expressly  enacted  in  the  Council  of  Carthage,  held  in  39^ 
wherein  the  following  decree  was  issued:—^'  Let  those  altara 
be  overturned  by  the  bishop  of  th«  pVaoo,  'wVxcVv  Obxei  «ii:<&<;^fc^ 
about:  the  Eelds  and  tlie  roads,  as  iu  memotx  o^  Taai\.^^i  "^"^ 
whf^  is  ac  hodf^  nor  any  relica.-^Cc^e  ^iVao  TfiMcaV  \s^  wt«i^ 
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^t'6  ascertain  genuine  facts.  For  altars,  which  are  raised  from 
dreams  and  the  idle  fancies  of  men,  must  not  be  supported."* 
'We  have  a  beautifuMetter  of  the  holy  Archbishop  of  Milao, 
St.  Ambrose,  to  his  sister  Marcellina,  wherein  he  relates,  how 
^hen,  on  a  certain  occasion,  he  announced  to  his  flock  his  in- 
tention of  dedicating  a  new  church,  several  of  them  cried  outj 
that  he  must  consecrate  it,  as  he  had  done  the  Roman  Basi- 
lica. To  whom  he  replied,  *'  I  will,  if  I  can  discover  the 
bodies  of  martyrs."  Whereupon,  seized  with  a  holy  ardour, 
he'  coiiimanded  a  search  to  be  made,  and  discovered  the  bodies 
tif  SS.  Gervasiu^  and  Protasius,  vrith  their  blood,  and  other 
evidences  of  authenticity.  They  were  solemnly  translated  ta 
tile  Ambrosian  basilica,  and  on  the  way  a  blind  man  recov-/ 
ered  his  sight.  He  then  gives  his  sister  the  substance  of  hli 
sermon  on  the  occasion.f 

'    Nothing  remains  but,  according  to  my  practice,  to  read  a 
few.  out  of  many  passages,  to  show  you  that  the  ancient  Chris-" 
tians  believed  all  regarding  relics  that  we  do.     We  begin  wiih 
the  church  of  Smyrna,  one  of  the  seven  mentioned  in  the* 
Apocalypse,  and  one  founded  by  St.  John;  St.  Polycarp,  its 
bkhop,  was  one  of  the  last  who  had  seen  that  evangelist,  and 
Was  his  personal  disciple,  under  whom,  consequently,  we  can- 
hot  suppose  that  the  doctrine  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
des  was  completely  obscured.     After  his  death,  the  Christians 
6i  the  Church  of  Smyrna  wrote  a  letter,  preserved  by  Euse- 
bkis,  giving  an  account  of  what  took  place  on  that  occasion, 
ill  'which  is  this  passage: — "  Our  subtle  enemy,  the  devil, 
did  his  utmost,  that  we  should  not  take  away  the  body,  as 
many  of  us  anxiously  wished.     It  was   suggested  that  we 
should  desert  our  crucified  master,  and  begin  to  worship  Poly- 
carp.    Foolish  men!  who  know  not  that  we  can  never  desert 
Christ,  who  died  for  the  salvation  of  all  men;  nor  worship 
any  other.     Him  we  adore  as  the  Son  of  God;  but  we  show^ 
deserved  respect  to  the  martyrs,  as  his  disciples  and  followeri* 

•Can.  S17.  Cone.  Gj«>iv.'^.YL.^»VlVl, 
f  Epistolar,  Li\>.  \U.  o]^.  ViV,  O^, 'Iwxu n* y*^^^»  Pw A^V 
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The  centurion,  therefore^  caused  the  body  to  b©  burot.  Wo 
then  g-athered  his  bones,  more  precious  than  pearls,  and  more 
tried  than  gold,  and  buried  them*  In  this  place,  God  wil- 
ling, we  will  meet  and  celebrate,  with  joyous  gladness,  the 
birth-day  of  His  martyr,  as  well  in  memory  of  those  who  bave 
been  crowned  before,  as,  by  bis  example,  to  prepare  and 
strengthen  others  for  the  combat."* 

In  this  passage  there  are  important  statements,  upon  which 
I  may  be  permitted  to  enlarge*  In  many  respects,  indeed,  it 
ia  a  very  striking  narrative :  it  proves  the  eagerness  of  the 
Cbrtstians  to  have  the  body  of  the  saint, — it  shows  that  biA 
bones  were  considered  by  them  more  "  precious  than  pearls, 
I       and  more  tried  than  gold,"-^and  that  they  would  honour  them 

■  by  meeting  at  bis  tomb  to  celebrate  his  blrtb-day.  But  its 
most  striking  record  is  this;  that  their  enemies,  the  Jews,  sug- 
gested that  they  would  adore  Polycarpi     How  comes  it  that 

■  their  adversaries  could,  for  a  moment,  have  suspected,  or  pre« 
tended  to  suspect,  that  the  Christiana  would  worship  Poly- 
carp,  and  desert  Christ?     Certainly,  if  there  had  never  been 

■  any  marks  shown  of  outward  respect,  or  honour,  to  the  relics 
of  martyrs,  it  could  not  possibly  have  come  into  these  men's 
heads,  that  there  was  any  danger  of  the  Christians  worships 
ping  the  body  of  Polycarp;  the  very  charge  supposes  that 
such  practices  existed,  and  were  well  known  to  the  adversa- 
ries  of  the  Christians* 

St,  Igimtius,  wlio  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  100  years 
after  Christ,  was  Bishop  of  Antioch;  and  we  read  how  bis 
body  was  conveyed  back  to  his  see,  and  carried  as  an  inesti- 
mable treasure,  from  city  to  city*f  But  on  this  translation 
we  have  an  cloq^uent  passage  of  St.  Chrysostom,  which  1  must 
read! — **  When,  therefore,  he  had  there  (at  Rome)  laid  down 
his  life,  or  rather  when  he  had  gone  to  heaven,  he  returned 
again  crowned.  For  the  goodness  of  God  was  pleased  that 
ke  should  return  to  us,  and  to  distribute  the  martyr  between 

•  Hift,  EccL  L.  iV.  c.  xv,  p.  llO.lll, 
/  See  hia  acts  in  Ruinaru 
J>  4 
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die  citiM.  Far  that  eitj  receired  kis  droppiag  blood,  but 
jou  have  honooFed  hia  n^et.  You  rejoiced  ia  his  episeopacy ; 
the  J  beh^d  him  stmggUng,  and  yietoriou$)  and  crowned;  jou 
possess  him  perpetually.  God  removed  him  from  you  for  a 
little  while,  and  with  much  more  glory  has  He  restored  hinv 
And  as  they  who  boorrow  money,  return  with  Interest  what 
they  received,  so  also  God,  having  borrowed  et  you  thb  pre* 
oious  treasure  for  a  short  time,  and  shown  him  to  that  cityi 
sent  him  back  to  you  with  increased  splendour*  For  yqu 
sent  forth  a  bishop,  and  you  have  received  a  martyr;  you  sent 
forth  with  prayers,  and  you  have  received  with  erowns,  And 
not  you  alone,  but  all  the  intermediate  cities*  For  how  think 
you  were  they  afibet^,  when  they  beheld  the  relioa  transport- 
ed? What  fruits  of  gladness  did  they  gather?  How  muolk 
did  they  rejoice?  With  what  acclamations  did  they  palate 
the  crowned  conqueror?  For  as  the  spectators,  starting  i:^ 
flrom  the  arena,  and  laying  hold  of  the  noble  combatant  wh^ 
has  overthrown  all  his  antagonists,  and  is  g^oing  forth  with 
splendid  glory,  do  not  permit  him  to  touch  the  ground,  but 
carry  him  home  with  innumerable  encomiums;  so  all  the 
cities,  in  order  receiving  this  holy  man  from  Rome,  carried 
him  on  their  shoulders,  and  accompanied  the  crowned  martyr 
with  acclamations  even  to  this  city,  celebrating  the  conqueror 
with  hymns,  and  deriding  the  devil,  because  his  artifice  turned 
against  himself,  and  what  he  had  thought  to  do  against  the 
martyr,  had  proved  adverse  to  himself.*'*  Thus  do  we  find 
the  relics  of  the  saints  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  hy 
the  immediate  disciples  of  the  Apostles,  by  those  who  knew 
them,  and  had  learnt  from  them.  Afterwards,  the  texts  mol* 
tiply  without  end. 

St.  Basil,  bishop  in  Cappadocia,  answers  St.  Ambrose,  aroli'' 
bishop  of  Milan,  who  had  written  all  that  way,  to  request  s 
portion  of  the  relics  of  St.  Dionysius:  and  this  shows  the 

•  Homil.  in  St.  Igt\at.  Mart,  xliii.  is  translated  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Husenbeth,  inhis  tri\imp\xaxit^v^wa^Q.l^«Jwt— ^*  Faberism  Exposed, 
1836,  p.  623. 
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eommunton  between  the  Churches  in  all  parU  of  the  world, 
and  the  object  to  which  it  was  applied.  These  are  his  words; 
— *"  Affection  to  our  departed  brethren  is  referred  to  the 
Lord,  whom  they  served :  and  he  who  honours  them,  that 
died  for  the  faith,  shows  that  he  is  inspired  by  the  same  ardour ; 

so  that  one  and  the  same  aetion  is  a  proof  of  many  virtues^" 

He  then  relates^  how,  much  ag-ainst  the  will  of  those  wbo  pos- 
sessed them,  the  saint's  relics  had  been  taken  up,  and  sent; 
and  that  of  their  being  genuine  there  was  not  the  smallest 
doubt.* 

The  following  is  a  strong  passage  from  the  saint  whom  I 
have  before  quoted,  with  particular  praise,  St.  Ephrem: — 
*•  See,  how  the  relies  of  the  martyrs  still  breathe  I  Who 
can  doubt  of  these  martyrs  being  still  alive?  Who  can 
believe  that  they  have  perished?*'  He  then  extols  the  vir- 
tues of  relics,  and  eihorts  the  faithful,  in  every  distress,  to 
have  recourse,  with  conlidence,  to  them :  "  For  the  deity 
dwells  in  the  hones  of  the  martyrs,  and,  by  his  power  and 
presence,  miracles  are  wrought,'*f  St.  Asterius  writes: — 
**  Wherefore,  decently  disposing  of  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs, 
let  us  preserve  them  for  ages  as  gifts  of  high  value.  By  them 
we  are  fortified;  and  the  Church  is  protected,  as  a  city  is 
g^oarded  by  an  armed  force."  St.  John  Chrysostom; — "  That 
which  neither  riches  nor  gold  can  effect,  the  relics  of  martyrs 
can.  Gold  never  dispelled  diseases,  nor  warded  off  death: 
but  the  bones  of  martyrs  have  done  both»  In  the  days  of 
our  forefathers  the  former  happened:  the  latter  inoiirown."t 

There  is  literally  no  end  to  sucli  testimonies.  But  we  have, 
about  this  time,  appearing  in  Church  hi  story,  two  evidences, 
which  fu)  iy  evince  what  the  bel  ief  of  the  Christians  was.  The 
first  is  the  writings  of  Eunapius  the  Sophist,  about  the  year 
3*80,  which  were  directed  to  show  that  the  Christians  wor- 
shipped the  martyrs.  He  charges  them,  in  the  first  place, 
*ith  taking  great  care  of  their  bodies,  and  placing  them  un- 

•  Ad  Arobros.  McflioL  Ep.  cxcviL  T,  iii.  p,  281, 
}  T.  T.  p,  340,  Ed.  Mom,    ;  Eomil,  Ijtxi.  S,  Droaidia  Mart.  T .  ^ .  ^.  ^'1. 
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der  ilieir  altars;  ia  the  second  place»  with  paying  them  dr 
adoratiotij  aad  treating  tbem  as  Godsi :  whereon  be 
them  of  downright  idolatry*     So  that  thii  is  not  a  modern  ac* 
ciiaation:  it  is  a  very  old  tale^  a  very  antiquated  charge^  inad^^H 
380  years  after  Christy  when,  for  precisely  the  same  belief  and^^f 
practice  aa  wa  now  follow,  the  entire  Church  was  taxed  by  a 
heathen  with  being  idolatroiw.     This  proves,  at  least,  what 
great  honour  and  veneration  was  paid  to  the  Saints  and  to 
their  remains. 

The  second  evidence  iS| — that  a  few  years  after,  we  have 
Yigilantius  condemned  as  a  heretic,  for  saying  that  the  relics 
of  SaiDta  ottght  not  to  be  honoured.  An  express  treatise 
yet  remains,  written  by  St.  Jerome  against  him ;  but  the  very 
&ot  of  the  practice  being  impugned  by  Vigilantiiia,  shows 
that  it  existed  before,  St.  Jerome  makes  a  very  accurate  dis- 
tinction: **  We  worship  not,  we  adore  not,  the  relics  of  the 
martyrs  J — ^hut  we  honour  themi  that  our  minds  may  be  raised 
to  him^  whose  martyrs  they  are*  We  honour  them,  that  tbi« j 
honour  may  be  referred  to  him,  who  says :  Be  that  receiveii 
you  J  receive  th  f?i«."* 

This  is  just  what  Catholics  have  always  said  in    modern' 
times:  that  the  respect  paid  by  them  to  relics,  is  referred  ulti-       i 
mately  to  God;  and   that    in  honouring   His   servantg,  wf^H 
honour  God,  who  chose  them  as  His  champions  and  faithfnl^^^ 
servants i  About  this  time,  therefore,  wo  have  a  multiplicity,  an 
endless  variety  of  writers,  teaching  the  same  doctrine  j  and  1 
remember  particularly  being  struck  with  one  of  the  letters  of 
St,  Augnstine,  meant  as  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  some 
friends  who  were  travelling  in  Italy,     During  his  time,  the 
relics  of  St.  Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  were  discovered  in  the 
East,  and  a  portion  of  them  brought  into  Africa.     St.  Au- 
gustine,—and  no  one,  it  will  be  admitted,  was  more  remote 
from  credulity  or  superstition, — gives  an  account  of  what  hap- 
pened on  the  introduction  o£  b\%  bonaa.     The  Bishop  of  a 
nei^hhoufi^fig  diocese  -was  <iUTei  qS.  ai\<>xv^  iwv^\sax^a&vii^  ^ija.* 
•  Ep*  liii.  ttd  Wi^&rvuKit  *t,\,  t?.  S>^^,  b'feV* 
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ease,  far  wUicli  he  was  to  undergo  a  painfiil  ope  ratio  a  in  a 
few  dajs,  by  carrying  the  relics  into  the  church.  But  the 
circumstance  which  I  wished  to  mention  relative  to  the  recom- 
mendatory letter  is,  that  after  he  has  made  a  long  encomium 
of  the  character  of  the  travellersj  lio  says :  "What  is  stili  more 
precious,  they  carry  with  them  a  portion  of  the  relics  of  St. 
Stephen/'  Were  any  one  now-a-dajs  to  write  a  letter  of  this 
sort,  he  would  he  considered  superstitious.  And  yet,  who  is 
it  that  writes  it? — what  an  age  did  he  live  in,  and  what  a  man  1 
Surely  such  passages  as  these  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  make  our 
traducers  modify  their  language,  when  they  speak  of  our  doc- 

#trines,  if  it  were  only  out  of  respect  to  the  individuals  whom 
th#y  involve  in  the  same  condemnation^  Thus  much  shall 
su6G:ce  on  the  subject  of  our  Teneration  for  relics.  Wa  see  a 
ttrong  ground- work  of  our  belief  in  the  Word  of  God,  and 
we  are  completely  borne  out  by  the  practice  of  the  Church* 

There  is  still  another  subject  in  connexion:  that  of  images 
or  pictures  in  our  churches.  The  Council  of  Trent  defines 
two  things,  as  the  belief  of  the  Catholic  Cburch  on  this  head. 
First,  that  it  is  wholesome  and  expedient  to  have  pictures,  or 
images  and  re  presentation  a  of  the  Saints;  in  the  second  place, 
that  honour  and  respect  are  to  be  paid  to  them.*  This  is» 
therefore,  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  doctrine.  I  suppose  no 
one  will  go  the  length  of  saying,  that  it  is  unlawful  to  have 
pictures  in  churcheB,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  opposed  to  a 
Jewish  commandment;  although  we  have    been    ignorantly 

.  charged  with  having  corrupted  the  decalogue,  hy  putting  one 
commandment  into  two,  to  get  rid  of  the  prohibition,  which 
applied  to  the  making  of  images,  as  distinct  from  that  of 
adoring  them.  The  first  question,  therefore,  appears  to  be, 
is  the  making  of  all  images  forbidden,  or  are  we  only  for- 
bidden  to  worship  them?  If  the  former  be  the  case,  then  no 
moQument  can  be  allowed  in  a  church,  and  no  altar-piece, 
and  yet  it  is  welt  known  that  there  are  many  such  in  the 
E»UbUshed  Church^  In  the  church  of  St,  Stei^V^ii^ '^a^-* 
*  Sesa.  Ulv*  **  De  veaerat.  SSoium." 
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brook,  I  believe  there  is  one ;  in  tbat  of  Greenwich,  there  is 
a  painting  of  St.  Paul ;  and  such  there  are  in  many  other  j^aces 
of  Protestant  worship*  We  cannot  suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  representation  of  human  beings  is  prohibited  ttnder  anj 
circumstances ;  and  consequently  the  first  part  of  the  first  com<* 
hiiindinent  is  modified  essentially  by  the  second,  and  from  it 
only  receives  its  force.  We  agree  that  no  image  shovid  b< 
made  for  adoration  or  worship,  because  the  first  eDmmaod* 
ment  is  against  idolatry,  or  the  making  of  images  for  suoii 
purpose.  But  the  making  of  images  was  prescribed  by  Ood: 
for  in  the  Tabernacle  there  were  two  cherubim  in  the  Holj 
of  Holies,  and  the  walls  of  the  Temple  were  sculptured  witk 
graven  images ;  and  a  braxen  fountain,  Itipported  by  tweln 
ox^en,  fetood  in  its  court.  Indeed,  there  is  no  doabt  that  the 
temple  was  adorned  with  carved  rma]g;es  and  representBtioiii 
of  the  human  countenance,  as  much  as  it  was  possible  lor  any 
building  to  be.  The  whole  question  tiien  turns  upon  tiiis: 
whether  the  Catholics  are  justified  in  making  use  of  them  as 
sacred  memorials,  in  praying  before  them,  as  inspiring  fiutii 
and  devotion.  I  may  be  asked,  what  vrarrant  there  is  in  scrip- 
ture for  all  this  ?  I  might  answer,  that  I  seek  none ;  for  rather 
I  might  ask,  what  authority  there  is,  to  deprive  me  of  such 
objects:  because  it  is  a  natural  right  to  use  any  thing  towards 
promoting  the  worship  of  God,  which  is  not  in  any  way  for 
bidden.  I  might  as  well  be  asked,  what  warrant  there  is  io 
Scripture  for  the  building  of  churches,  for  the  use  of  the  or- 
gan, for  the  ringing  of  bells,  for  music,  or  for  a  thousand 
other  things  that  appertain  to  the  worship  of  the  Churcli' 
Do  I  want  a  warrant,  do  I  require  Scripture,  for  the  use  of 
the  organ?  Certainly  not:  because  if  the  thing  be  innoesnt^ 
and  serve  to  raise  our  hearts  towards  God,  we  consider  tint 
we  have  a  right  to  use  it,  and  nothing  but  a  positive  enaot- 
ment  can  deprive  us  of  it.  And  I  wish  to  know,  would  fHf 
one  charge  me  with  bad  feeling,  if,  on  coming  before  the  re-  litj 
presentation  or  imag^  oi  ooj  ou^  ^Wsi  I  bad  loved  and  had  »t 
lostf  I  stood  before  it,  ftLX<e^  vsx  ^«ii«^^wi.  wA  ^<yi:Sik<;^^«*  fe« 
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though  the  object  itself  were  really  before  me?  Aod  even  if 
[nj  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  I  appeared  to  address  it 
with  feelings  of  affectionate  enthusiasm,  1  might  be  guilty  per- 
haps of  some  extravagance  in  lentimeut,  of  too  vivid  a  feeling  j 
but  DO  one  surely  woald  say  that  I  waa  superstitious  or  idola- 
trous in  its  regard. 

Such  is  precisely  al]  that  the  Catholic  is  taught  to  believe 
regarding  the  images  or  pictures  set  up  in  churches.  They 
are  memorials  in  the  same  way  as  other  representations  are, 
and  we  consider  them  calculated  to  excite  similar  feelings, 
only  of  a  religious  class.  And  if  I  find  that  the  gazlug  oo 
^thftt  picture  or  representation  will  bring  my  cold  and  stagnant 
feelings  into  closer  communion  with  the  person  whom  1  have 
loved  and  cherished,  undoubtedly  I  may  lawfully  indulge  my- 
self without  any  one  presuming  to  blame  me*  In  like  manner 
then,  if  I  Had  that  any  picture  or  representation  of  our  Saviour, 
or  of  His  Blessed  Mother,  or  of  His  Saints,  acts  more  inti- 
mately on  my  affections,  and  excites  warmer  feelings  of  devo- 
tion, I  am  justiiiedt  and  act  well,  in  endeavouring  so  to  excite 
them.  It  is  precisely  the  same  motive  as  that  for  going  to 
one  p^aee  of  worship  rather  than  another,  because  in  it  I  find 
my  feelings  more  easily  drawn  to  God*  This  is  an  obvious 
ami  simple  ground,  on  which  to  uphold  the  Catholic  practice: 
that  it  IS  no  where  forbidden  j  and  as  the  prohibition  formerly 
made  was  only  against  making  images  to  worship  them  as 
Gods,  that  prohibition  does  not  apply  here,  because  ours  are 
only  made  as  those  were  which  God  ordered  to  be  erected  in 
his  very  temple. 

Whether  pictures  and  images  were  used  in  the  Church  of 
old,  IS  not  a  point  of  much  importance ;  for  their  use  has  al- 
ways been  a  matter  of  discipline.  The  Council  of  Trent  does 
not  decree  that  we  are  obliged  to  use  them;  it  only  says  that 
it  is  wholesome  to  have  them,  and  that  they  are  to  be  treated 
^th  respect:  with  a  relative  respect,  that  ia»  such  as  is  shown 
0  the  portrait  of  a  father,  or  of  any  one  wtioTa-we  ^ileem  mv^ 
^&vereace.     But  the  CouacIJ  of  Trent,  ia  Ita  diie^t\»ft%  ^  ^^ 
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parochial  clergy,  expressly  enjoins  them  to  explain  this  dod« 
trine  to  the  faithful;  it  commands  them  to  warn  the  people, 
and  make  them  understand,  that  these  images  are  nothing  but 
mere  representations ;  that  any  honour  paid  them  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  prototype,  or  being  represented;  but  that  the 
image  itself  cannot  hare  any  virtue,  nor  give  them  the  slight* 
est  help. 

However,  although  the  Christians  were  careful,  and  most 
anxious,  while  idolatry  was  around  them,  to  distinguish  their 
religion  from  it,  we  find  that  they  used  these  representations 
in  the  oldest  times.  In  the  catacombs,  we  have  exceedingly 
ancient  ones;  some  of  them  are  cut  in  two  by  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs,  and  consequently  must  have  been  made  before  these 
were  opened.  D*Ag^court  has  compared  the  paintings  of 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Nasoni  family,  with  those  found  in  the 
catacombs,  and  has  decided  that  they  are  contemporary  pro* 
ductions,  or  paintings  of  the  second  century.  In  the  same 
manner,  Flaxman,  in  his  Lectures  on  Art,  acknowledges  them 
to  be  of  g^eat  antiquity.  So  that  this  practice  of  decoration 
was  very  ancient;  and  this  is  singularly  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  throughout  the  catacombs,  the  representations  are  uni- 
formly the  same,  and  precisely  those  described  by  the  oldest 
father,  Tertullian,  as  used  on  Africa,  on  the  cups  of  the 
Christians ;  such  as  the  good  shepherd  carrying  a  sheep  on 
his  shoulders ; — an  emblem  of  our  Saviour's  charity  used,  thus 
early,  to  excite  feelings  of  affection  towards  him.  This  uni- 
formity, especially  in  such  distant  countries,  proves  that  the 
common  type  was  much  more  ancient, — ^for  all  could  not  ac- 
cidentally have  agreed  on  the  same  subjects  and  same  methods 
of  representation;  but  not  an  inconsiderable  time  must  have 
elapsed,  between  some  one's  inventing  the  type,  and  all  art- 
ists  in  different  parts  adopting  it. 

This  very  brief  sketch  must  suffice  for  the  present.     Per- 
haps I  might  be  expected  to  say  something  of  abuses,  had  I 
not  interspersed  several  o\>sec'v&\.\OT^\.\\xo\i^hout'  my  discourset 
wliich  must  be,  1  fiiatleT  ix^sa^^i,  wfixsA^\s^»    ^xi  wia  ^^^^^ 
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will  ou\j  remark  that  tKe  charge  of  abuse  arises,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  persons  not  taking  the  painfi  to  understand  or 
know  the  feeling  of  Catholic s»  If  we  go  into  other  countries, 
we  find  demonstrations  of  outward  feeling,  ever  of  a  much 
warmer  and  more  enthusiast ic  character  than  here;  and  con- 
sequently nothing  is  more  common  than  to  condemn  these 
exhibitions,  by  comparison  with  what  occurs  in  colder  coun« 
tries,  and  among  more  phlegmatic  characters,  as  superatttiouft 
ftad  idolatrous*  But  they  who  are  acquainted  with  the  peoplci 
and  who  haye  been  instructed  concerning  their  belief,  know 
that,  however  extraYagant  they  may  outwardly  appear,  inward- 
ly their  faith  and  conviction  are  perfectly  safe,  and  in  accord^ 
ance  with  that  laid  down  as  the  belief  of  the  Church. 

This  subject  closes  the  lectures,  with  the  exception  of  those 
on  the  Eucharist,  which  I  will  enter  upon  at  our  next  meet- 
ings Before  concluding  this  eveiiingp  I  wish  to  make  one 
or  two  remarks,  which  seem  coimccted  with  our  subject* 
They  regard  those  vague  declamations  which  are  daily  heard 
respecting  the  Catholic  doctrines.  1  have  not  the  least  doubt, 
that  this  course  of  lectures  will  give  rise  to  others  of  a  con- 
trary tendency;*  in  which  attempts  will  be  made  to  show  that 
the  doctripes  and  practices  of  Catholics  are  superstitious, 
idolatrous,  and  deserving  of  every  opprobrious  epithet.  I  en- 
treat al!  who  may  be  induced  to  listen  to  such  replies,  to  keep 
their  minds  and  imaginations  exceedingly  cool,  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  eloquence  however  fervent, 
nor  by  assertions  however  positive^  but  to  demand  proof  for 
every  proposition  which  affects  Catholics  j  and  if  opportunity 
to  do  so  is  not  afforded  them,  to  search  for  proofs,  and  try  to 
verify  the  grounds  on  which  our  doctrine  is  impugned,  before 
yielding  up  their  minds  to  the  arguments  by  which  we  are 
attacked.  I  am  confident  that  that  method  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  trouble ;  because  I  am  sure  it  will  be  found  in  almost 
erery  instance,  that  the  doctrine  assailed  is  not  that  of  Catho- 
lics, and  that  consequently  the  argument  agakat  \\  \a  XlKc^m\w 
♦  This  was  actually  tbe  caae.^ 


Awaj;  the  reiteolM  maj  be  very  good  agauisi  the  imaginorj 
dedrine  attacked,  but  worth  nothing,  as  confuting  ours. 

I  am  fiatisfied  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  pevMuia 
eaivying  on  the  diBeuwion  in  the  way  I  hare  r^nreatnted*  I 
am  ccmfidtnt  that  the  time  is  gone  by,  when  they  could  raise 
kgaihst  us  the  wal'-drry  of  our  practiBing  superstidons  injuri-» 
OQS  to  God,  as  mueb  as  ll  is  for  raising  the  cry  of  disloyalty 
iutd  tUsaffeetion  le  the  state»  Both  haire  had  their  day,  and 
the  day  of  both  is  passed^  and  no  one  can  senre  our  eakiae  bct^ 
ter,  or  more  thoroughly  disgust  his  hearers,  tima  hm  who  shall 
endeavouir  to  found  his  attack  upon  Catholics,  on  sucA  declam<' 
tttory  and  groundless  imputations  as  these.  Thank  God,  and 
thank  also  the  generosity  and  uprightness  of  our  fellow-oountry- 
teen,  we  can  now  stand  fairiy  and  openly  before  the  public. 
We  are  anxious,  not  to  shrink  from  enquiry,  but  to  court  it( 
we  throw  open  our  places  of  worship  to  all  men,  we  publish 
t>ur  books  of  prayer  and  instruction  before  the  world;  we  sub- 
mit the  least  of  our  children  and  their  catechism  to  examin- 
ation ;  we  invite  all  to  inspect  our  schools,  and  present  ibe 
masters  and  their  scholars  to  their  interrogation ;  all  that  we 
write  and  read  is  at  the  command  of  the  learned ;  and,  if  in  our 
power,  we  would  open  our  breasts,  and  ask  them  U>  look  eyen 
into  our  hearts, — ^for  God  knows  that  we  haye  nothing  to 
shade,  nothing  to  conceal ; — and  there  let  them  read  our  be- 
lief, as  written  on  its  tablets  in  the  simplest  and  plainest  terms. 
No  attack  can  any  longer  be  allowed  by  any  sensible,  reason- 
able, generous,  or  liberal-minded  man,  except  through  calm 
and  cool  investigation,  based  entirely  on  the  correct  state- 
ment of  our  doctrines,  and  conducted  exclusively,  not  by  vague 
quotations  from  the  word  of  God,  but  by  arguments  clearlj 
and  strongly  addressed  to  his  understanding. 

These  are  the  concluding  admonitions  whidii  I  wish  to  im- 
press upon  you.     At  our  next  meeting,  I  shall  commence,  as  I 
iiave  promised,  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  the  Eucha- 
rist.    Perhaps  the  length  \x>  -wVly*^  \\.  ^r^  \^«L  me,  may  not 
allow  me  time  to  make  man^  (»o\w^u^Tk.^T^'^^^NAWi&\%a.VL^ 
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not  wish  you  to  separate,  without  a  few  such  as  I  have  just 
indulged  in.  There  are  a  great  many  other  observations  that 
offer  themselves,  but  the  time  has  flown  too  rapidly,  and  I 
have  only  space  again  to  assure  you,  as  I  have  done  before, 
that  if  I  have  touched  lightly  upon  some  points,  and  seemed  to 
omit  others,  it  has  been  solely  and  exclusively  through  feel- 
,ing  sensible,  that  almost  every  evening  I  have  detained  you 
ihere  longer  than  it  became  me,  and  that  I  have  trespassed 
[by  a  desire  of  communicating  too  much,  rather  than  by  with** 
.  holding  any  thing  that  appeared  usefuL* 

*  Acts  lau  20* 
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JOHN  Ti  II. 

^  And  JesuM  took  the  loaves  i  and  when  he  had  given  thanki.  He 
distributed  io  them  that  were  sat  down;  in  like  manner  ahv  the 
fishes,  as  much  as  the^  would. ^* 

Although^  ni;;^  bretlireD,  not  accustomed  to  attach  anj  great 
importatice  to  Bucii  accidental  coincideDces,  I  will  acknowledge 
that  I  felt  some  pleasure  on  diacoTering,  when,  hrought  this 
avening,  Lj-  my  arrangement  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed  in 
your  presence,  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  tliat  it 
was  preciselj  the  Tery  lesion  proposed  to  us  hj  the  Church, 
in  tlie  Gospel  of  the  day»  For  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the 
blessing  of  God  will  be  more  abundant  on  our  labours,  when 
our  teaching  is  not  merely  in  accordance  withj  but  even  in  its 
outward  forms  all  regulated  by  that  authority  which  He  has 
appointed  to  govern  and  instruct  us.  Thus  I  shall  enter 
with  confidence  at  onco  upon  the  task  which  I  have  assigned 
myself;  and  as  the  course  which  we  shall  have  to  pass  over 
this  evening  will  be  rather  protracted,  and  aa,  even  to  do 
it  but  partial  and  tolerable  justice,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  omit  many  merely  special  and  digressive  questions  which 
will  present  themselves  in  our  way,  I  will,  without  further  pre- 
&.ee,  enter  at  once  on  the  great  object  now  before  us.  It  it 
no  other  than  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  the  CatholiQ 
Church  proposes  to  us  her  belief  on  this  subject, — the  most 
important,  the  most  solemn,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  per- 
fect  of  alj   I  have  proposed  to  tre«it  ot^ — Xlti^  Tx^a  ^sA 

VOL,  u^  £ 
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Real  PrfifeiifKe  •£  our  Lord  and  SaTioHr  Jeeiis  Ciiiist  in  tlit 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar. 

This  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  perhaps  of  all 
other  dogmas,  has  b^en  most  exposed  1^  misrepresentation, 
or,  at  least,  certainly  to  scorn  and  obloquy,  is  dearly  defined 
in  the  words  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  we  are  told,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  teach^  iwd  always  has  taught,  that  in 
the  Blessed  Eucharist,  that  which  was  originally  bread  and 
wine,  is,  by  the  consecration,  changed  into  the  substance  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  oufer  Lewd,  together  with  His  soul 
a^4  divinity,  in  o\\ev  word9>  his  complete  and  entire  per^ou^ 
wbiqh  chi^g^  the  CathoUo  Church  has  properly  called  Tran« 
substantiation.*  Such,  my  brethren!  is  our  belief;  and  I  will 
proceed  to  lay  before  you,  in  this  and  subsequent  discourses, 
the  grounds  whereupon  we  hold  this  doctrine;  whidi,  to 
those  who  haye  not  embraced  it,  appears  most  incomprehen- 
sible, and  repugnant,  and  which  forms  with  too  many  the 
greatest  bar  to  their  uniting  themselres  with  our  communion; 
but  which  to  every  Catholic  is  the  most  consoling,  the  most 
cheering,  and  in  every  way  the  most  blessed  portion  of  his 
creed. 

Now,  before  entering  on  the  arguments  from  Holy  Writ, 
regarding  this  point,  it  is  important  that  I  should  lay  down 
clearly  before  you,  the  principles  which  will  guide  me  in  the 
examination  of  Scriptural  texts.  I  have  had,  on  another  oc- 
casion, opportunity  to  remark,  how  there  is  a  vag^e  and  insuffi* 
cient  way  of  satisfying  ourselves  regarding  the  meaning  of 
Scriptural  texts  :-*that  is  to  say.  when>  reading  them  over 
and  having  in  our  minds  a  certain  belief,  we  are  sur^  to  attach 
to  them  that  meaning,  which  seems  either  absolutely  to  sup- 
port it,  or  is,  at  least,  reconcilable  with  it.  It  is  in  thifl 
way,  that  many  most  opposite  opinions  are  by  various  sect8« 
equally  held  to  be  demonstrated  in  Scripture.  Certainly 
there  must  be  some  key,  or  means  of  interpreting  it  more 
liecarely ;  and  on  tlie  ocea&ioii  tilWded  to^  when  I  had  to  e^ub* 
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mme  several  passages  of  Scripture,  I  contented  myself  with  J 
lajing  dowD,  as  a  general  ride>  that  we  should  eiamlne  it  by  I 
means  of  itseif,  and  find  the  kej  in  other  and  clearer  paaaagei,  I 
for  the  one  under  examination.  But  on  the  present  occasion,  1 
it  is  necessarj  to  enter  more  fully  into  an  exposition  of  a  few  I 
general  and  simple  principles,  which  have  their  foundation  in 
the  philosophy  of  ordinary  language,  and  in  common  sense,  I 
and  which  will  be  the  principles  that  I  shall  seek  to  follow.       \ 

The  ground-work  of  all  the  science  of  interpretation  Is 
exceedingly  simple,  if  we  consider  the  object  to  b©  attained. 
Every  one  will  agree,  that  when  we  read  any  book^  or  hear 
any  discourse,  our  object  is  to  understand  what  was  passing 
in  the  author's  mind  when  he  wrote  or  spoke  those  passages — 
that  is  to  siijf  what  was  the  meaning  he  himself  wished  to 
give  to  the  expressions  which  he  then  wrote  or  uttered-  At 
this  moment,  for  instance^  that  I  am  addressing  you,  it  u 
obvious,  from  evpry  conventional  law  of  societyp  that  I  wifih 
and  mean  you  to  understand  me^  I  shonld  be  trifling  with 
your  good  sense,  your  feelings,  and  your  rights,  if  I  intended 
otherwise  J  and  thence  it  follows,  that  I  express  myself  to  the 
best  of  ray  power,  in  the  way  that  I  believe  moat  conducive 
to  convey  exactly  to  your  minds,  the  ideas  passing  an  mine  at 
the  moment  I  am  relating  them.  In  fact,  the  object  of  all 
human  intercoiu^se,  pursuant  to  the  established  laws  of  social 
communication,  is  to  transfuse  into  other  minds  the  same 
feelings  and  ideas  that  exist  in  one;  and  language  is  nothing 
more  than  the  process  whereby  we  endeavour  to  establish  this 
communication. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  two  terms,  which  are  to  ha  J 
equalized, — the  mind  of  the  speaker  and  thutof  the  hearer ;  and  | 
if  the  process  of  communication  be  properly  performed,  the  one  I 
must  thoroughly  represent  the  other-  To  illustrate  this  by  I 
comparison, — if,  from  the  lines  which  you  see  impressed  on  I 
paper  from  a  copper-plate,  you  can  reason,  and  that  infallibly,  I 
to  those  inscribed  on  the  plate,  so  can  yon,  in  likft  tmcwcv^x^SS. 
jou  see  only  the  plate,  just  as  correctly  reason  U>  \Xve  \\sv^^^*^ 
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inon  which  must  he  therehj  produced,  provided  the  process 
followed  be  correct,  and  calculated  by  its  nature  to  conunn- 
nicate  that  impression*  Just  so,  therefore,  the  object  of  anj 
person  who  addresses  others,  either  in  writing  or  in  speech,  is 
to  convey  as  clearly  as  possible,  his  meaning  to  their  minds. 
If  the  processes  of  lang^g^  be  correct,  except  in  extraordi- 
nary cases  of  error — ^for  it  is  an  exception  if  we  misunderstand 
one  another — if  the  act  of  imprinting  be  correctly  performed, 
we  receive  the  impressions  and  ideas  which  the  writer  or 
speaker  wished  to  convey.  And  hence  we  can  accurately 
reason  from  the  meaning  attached  to  a  speech  by  those  who 
heard  it,  to  the  ideas  passing  in  the  speaker's  mind. 

If  then  we  wished  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  any  passage 
in  a  book  written  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago,  we 
must  not  judge  of  it  by  what  we  might  understand  by  such 
ivords  at  present:  we  must  know  what  their  meaning  was  at 
the  time  they  were  spoken.  If  we  open  an  English  author 
one  hundred  years  old,  we  shall  find  some  words  used  to 
convey  a  different  signification  from  what  they  do  now. 
We  find,  for  instance,  the  word  wit  to  mean  great  and  bril- 
liant parts  including  information  and  learning.  A  few  cen- 
turies before,  words  which  are  now  trivial  and  in  common 
use,  were  then  dignified.  Thus,  in  old  versions  of  Scripture, 
for  canticle,  the  word  ballad  is  constantly  used;  now,  were 
any  one  to  argue  on  a  passage  written  at  those  times,  from 
the  meaning  which  such  words  at  present  bear,  it  is  evident  that 
he  would  err.  The  true  rule  of  interpretation,  therefore,  is  to 
know  what  must  have  been  the  only  meaning  which  the  actual 
hearers  who  were  alive  and  present  at  the  time  the  words  were 
addressed  to  them,  could  have  put  on  any  expression ;  and 
if  we  find  that  to  be  a  certain  definite  signification,  and  the 
only  one  which  could  have  been  given,  it  is  clear  that  it 
must  be  the  true  one.  If  we  ascertain  that  the  Jews  must 
have  attached  a  certain  meaning  to  our  Saviour's  words,  and 
could  have  conceived  no  ot\ieT,l\^isi\\&\.V"Ks^\s&^^\JckA\ain  that 
BCDse,  if  he  wished  to\>e  vmdexsloo^.    TcaA^  ^a^^\\s^?a>:sa»^ 
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the  n$age  of  speech,  and  m  considered  by  the  writers  on  the  m* 
terpretation  of  Scripture,  as  the  true  key  to  understanding  its 
-angpiag^e. 

Such  IS  the  simple  process  which  I  intend  to  follow.     I  shall   | 
iuTe&tigate  the  expressions  used  by  our  Sayiour,  on  different 
occasious^r  shall  endeavour  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the 
opinions  of  those  who  heard  them,  and  to  make  jou  under- 
stand, from  the  language  in  which  they  were  spoken,  what  was 
the  only  signification  which  they  could  poasiblj  have  attached 
to  them.     You  will  thus  see  how  their  feelings  must  have 
wrought  at  the  time  they  were  uttered,  leading  them  to  a 
proper  explanation ;  and  whatever  we  shall  find  must  have 
been  the  exclusive  interpretation  given  to  phrases  by  these    1 
persons,  we  shall  have  a  right  to  consider  their  true  meaning, 
Bj  the  same  test  I  will  try  every  objection, — I  will  enquire 
how  far  they  seize  the  true  meaning  which  the  expressions 
bore  at  the  time  they  were  spoken  j  and  by  that  ordeal  only    i 
must  they  he  justified. 

If  we  look  into  ancient  phraaes  and  w^ords,  we  must  bear  I 
other  considerations  in  mind;  we  must  weigh  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  teacher,  for  every  person  has  a  method  of 
addressing  his  hearers — every  man  has  his  peculiar  forms  of 
speech;  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  sort  of  individual 
investigation,  to  see  whether  the  explanation  given  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  ordinary  method  of  him  who  spoke. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  justly  observed  by  an  acute  writer,  . 
that  he  who  would  lead  others,  must  in  some  respects  follow; 
that  is  to  say,  no  wise  and  good  teacher  will  run  counter  to 
the  habks  and  ordinary  feelings  of  those  whom  he  addresses. 
If  he  have  to  recommend  amiable  and  inviting  doctrines,  ha 
will  not  clothe  them  in  imagery  which  must  disgust  them, 
by  their  very  proposition*  Without  sacrificing  one  principle, 
or  particle  of  his  opinions,  he  certainly  will  not  go  out  of  his 
way  to  render  them  odious.  These  are  the  principal  consid-^ 
erations  which  I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  present  to  you, 
before  entering  on  the  examination  o£  Vf\ia.l  \«ft  c<oTi^\^^x  ^^«^ 
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parochial  clergy,  expressly  enjoins  them  to  explain  this  doe* 
trine  to  the  faithful;  it  commands  them  to  warn  the  people^ 
and  make  them  understand,  that  these  images  are  nothing  hut 
mere  representations ;  that  any  honour  paid  them  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  prototype,  or  being  represented;  but  that  the 
image  itself  cannot  hare  any  virtue,  nor  give  them  the  slight* 
est  help. 

Howeyer,  although  the  Christians  were  careful,  and  most 
anxious,  while  idolatry  was  around  them,  to  distinguish  their 
religion  from  it,  we  find  that  they  used  these  representations 
in  the  oldest  times.     In  the  catacombs,  we  have  exceedingly 
ancient  ones;  some  of  them  are  cut  in  two  by  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs,  and  consequently  must  have  been  made  before  these 
were  opened*     D*Agincourt  has  compared  the  paintings  of 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Nasoni  family,  with  those  found  in  the 
catacombs,  and  has  decided  that  they  are  contemporary  pro- 
ductions, or  paintings   of  the  second  century.     In  the  same 
manner,  Flaxman,  in  his  Lectures  on  Art,  acknowledges  them 
to  be  of  great  antiquity.     So  that  this  practice  of  decoration 
was  very  ancient;  and  this  is  singularly  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  throughout  the  catacombs,  the  representations  are  uni- 
formly the  same,  and  precisely  those  described  by  the  oldest 
father,  Tertullian,  as  used  on  Africa,  on  the  cups   of  the 
Christians ;  such  as  the  good  shepherd  carrying  a  sheep  on 
his  shoulders ; — an  emblem  of  our  Saviour's  charity  used,  thus 
early,  to  excite  feelings  of  affection  towards  him.     This  uni- 
formity, especially  in  such  distant  countries,  proves  that  the 
common  type  was  much  more  ancient, — ^for  all  could  not  ac- 
cidentally have  agreed  on  the  same  subjects  and  same  methods 
of  representation ;  but  not  an  inconsiderable  time  must  have 
elapsed,  between  some  one's  inventing  the  type,  and  all  art- 
ists in  different  parts  adopting  it. 

This  very  brief  sketch  must  suffice  for  the  present.     Per- 
haps I  might  be  expected  to  say  something  of  abuses,  had  I 
not  Interspersed  seyera\o\>aet^«AAO\Mi  throughout'  my  discourse, 
which  must  be,  1  Waller  To^af^l^  «v>SbL^\«^«    ^x^  wia  ^^\4^  1 
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will  onlj  remark  Uiat  tlie  charge  of  ahme  arises,  in  a  great 
measure^  from  persons  not  taking  tlie  pains  to  tiaderstand  or 
know  the  feeling  of  Catholics.  If  we  go  into  other  countries, 
w©  find  demonstratioBi  of  outward  feeling,  ever  of  a  much 
warmer  and  more  enthusiastic  character  than  here;  and  con- 
sequent! j  notMng  IS  more  common  than  to  condemn  these 
exhihitions,  by  comparison  with  what  occurs  in  colder  coun- 
triesj  and  among  more  phlegmatic  characters,  as  superstitiouB 
and  idolatrous*  But  they  who  are  acquainted  with  the  people* 
and  who  have  been  instructed  concerning  their  belief,  know 
that,  however  extravagant  thej  maj  outwardly  appear,  inward- 
ly their  faith  and  conviction  are  perfectly  safe,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  that  laid  down  as  the  belief  of  the  Church. 

This  subject  closes  the  lectures,  with  the  exception  of  those 
on  the  Eucharist,  which  I  will  enter  upnn  at  our  next  meet- 
ing.  Before  concluding  this  evening,  I  wish  to  make  one 
<jr  two  remarks,  which  seem  connected  with  our  subject* 
They  regard  those  vague  declamations  which  arc  daily  heard 
respecting  the  Catholic  doctriaes,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt, 
that  this  course  of  lectures  will  give  rise  to  others  of  a  con- 
trary tendency;*  in  which  attempts  will  be  made  to  show  that 
the  doc  tries  es  and  practices  of  Catholics  are  superstitious, 
idolatrous,  and  deserving  of  every  opprobrious  epithet.  1  en- 
treat all  who  may  he  induced  to  listen  to  such  replies,  to  keep 
their  minds  and  imaginations  exceedingly  cool,  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  eloquence  however  fervent, 
nor  by  assertions  however  positive,  but  to  demand  proof  for 
every  proposition  which  affects  Catholics ;  and  if  opportunity 
to  do  so  is  not  afforded  them,  to  search  for  proofs,  and  try  ta 
Yerify  the  grounds  on  which  our  doctrine  is  impugned,  before 
yielding  up  their  minds  to  the  arguments  by  which  we  are 
attacked-  I  am  confident  that  that  method  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  trt)uble  5  because  I  am  sure  it  will  be  found  in  almost 
every  instance,  that  the  doctrine  assailed  is  not  that  of  Catho- 
lica,  and  that  consequently  the  argumetLt  ag&u^t  ii\&  ^of^'vt^ 
*  This  was  actuallv  the  cane. 
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question  itself.  I  feel  myself  strongly  led  to  suppose  that 
the  transition  takes  place  in  the  48th  instead  of  the  5  Ist  verse, 
where  it  is  commonly  put.  J  need  not  enter  upon  my  reasons 
for  ity  because  it  is  immaterial;  it  makes  no  difiFerence  whether 
we  place  the  transition  a  verse  or  two  earlier  or  later.  These 
reasons  are  founded  on  a  close  and  minute  analysis  of  the  por 
tion  of  our  Saviour's  discourse,  between  the  48th  and  53d  ver- 
ses, as  compared  with  other  discourses  of  His,  which  shows 
a  construction  indicative  of  a  transition.  I  pass  them  over, 
however,  as  they  would  be  likely  to  detain  us  too  long:  and 
oome  at  once  to  the  point.* 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  sidd,  is  it  probable  that  our 
Saviour,  who  had  just  been  speaking  of  Himself  as  the  bread 
of  life,  should  in  the  51st  verse,  going  on  with  precisely  the 
same  expressions,  make  such  a  complete  transition  in  the 
subject  of  His  discoiurse? — Should  we  not  have  something  to 
indicate  diis  change  to  another  subject?  To  show  that  there 
is  no  weight  in  this  objection,  I  will  refer  you  to  another  pas- 
sage in  which  precisely  a  similar  transition  takes  place;  namely, 
the  24th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  It  is  agreed  among  learned 
modem  Protestant  commentators,  English  and  foreign, — and 
allow  me  to  repeat  a  remark  which  I  made  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, that  when  I  vaguely  say  commentators,  I  mean  exclu- 
sively Protestant  commentators;  because  I  think  it  better  to 
quote  such  authorities  as  will  not  be  so  easily  rejected  by  those 
with  whom  we  are  engaged  in  discussion, — it  is  the  opinion, 
therefore,  of  several  such  commentators,  that  in  the  24th  and 
25th  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  there  is  a  discourse  of  our  Sa- 
viour's on  two  distinct  topics,  the  first  regarding  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  second,  the 
end  of  the  world.  Any  one  may  naturally  ask  where  does 
the  transition  take  place?  It  is  manifest,  when  looking  at 
the  extremes, — that  is,  on  comparing  the  phrases  used  in  the 
first  part  of  the  discourse,  and  those  in  the  second,  that  the 

•  They  are  given  at  fuW  \ti  m^  **  \i^c,\.\«%^  qu  the  Real  Presence," 
j^.  4.0,  seq. 
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B&me  subject  is  not  continued, — where  tlien  are  we  to  £ad 
tiie  point  of  separation?  Now,  most  accurate  commentators 
place  it  at  the  43d  verse  of  the  24th  chapter,  and  I  will  just 
read  to  you  the  preceding  verse,  and  one  or  two  of  those  that 
follow,  *'  Watch  je  therefore,  because  ye  know  not  at  what 
hour  your  Lord  will  come.  But  this  know  ye,  that  if  tho 
good  man  of  the  house  knew  at  what  hour  of  the  night  the 
thief  would  come  he  would  certainly  watch,  and  would  not 
suffer  hia  house  to  be  broken  open.*'  You  perceive  no  tran- 
sition between  these  verses,  and  yet  these  commentutors  place 
the  transition  exactly  in  the  middle  of  them.  The  same  im- 
*agery  is  still  continued  from  verse  to  verse,  and  yet  it  is  agreed 
that  a  transition  takes  place  from  one  subject  to  another,  as 
distinct  as  the  deatrnctioo  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which 
took  place  1800  years  ago,  is  from  the  end  of  the  world,  which 
may  not  happen  for  many  centuries.  Thus  may  the  prelimi- 
nary objection  be  removed,  that  there  must  be  a  strong  and 
marked  transition,  something  like  a  prefatory  phrase,  to  mark 
the  passage  from  one  subject  to  another. 

Now,  therefore,  on  what  ground  do  we  say  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  chapter  vl*  and  in  the  latter,  a  different 
topic  is  treated  of^  As  I  have  before  observed,  the  (question 
is  on  a  point  of  fact,  and  resolves  itself  into  two  enquiries  :  first, 
IS  there  a  transition  htire? — and  secondly,  is  it  to  the  true 
eating  and  drinking  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ?  In 
answer  to  the  first,  1  say,  that  I  believe  the  first  portion  of  our 
Saviour's  discourse  to  apply  to  faith,  for  this  simple  reason; 
that  every  expression  He  uses  throughout  it,  is  such  as  was 
familiar  to  the  Jews,  as  referring  to  the  subject.  For,  the  ideas 
of  giving  bread,  and  of  partaking  of  food  were  commonly  ap- 
plied to  teaching  and  receiving  instruction;  consequently  there 
was  no  misunderstanding  them.  Thus,  we  have  it  said  in  the 
book  of  Isaiah,  "  All  you  that  thirst  come  unto  the  waters,  and 
you  that  have  no  money,  make  haste,  buy  and  eat.  Hearken 
diligently  to  me,  and  tat  that  wliich  U  giiodr^      ^'•'^«i  *i^^>'  '^^ 
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here  applied  to  listening  nnto  instruction.    Our  Savioiir  quotes 
Deuteronomy — *'  Not  on  bread  alone  does  man  live,  but  on 
every  word  that  cometh  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."*     Again, 
God  used  this  remarkable  figure,  when  He  said,  that  he  should 
**  send  forth  a  famine  into  the  land, — ^not  a  famine  of  bread 
nor  a  thirst  of  water,  but  of  the  hearing  of  the  word  of  God.^f 
In  like  manner.  Wisdom  is  represented  as  saying,  **Come,  eat 
my  bread,  and  drink  the  wine  which  I  hare  mingled  for  you.'*| 
Among  the  later  Jews,  Maimonides,  and  other  commentation 
observe,  that  whenever  the  expression  is   used   among  the 
Prophets  or  in  Ecclesiastes,  it  is  always  to  be  und^i^tood  of 
doctrine.     Therefore,  when  our  Saviour  simply  addresses  the 
Jews,  speaking  to  them  of  the  food  whereof  tbey  are  to  par- 
take, I  have  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  He  could  be  under- 
stood by  all,  as  referring  to  faith  in  Him  and  his  teaching. 
But  in  order  to  contrast  these  expressions  more  strongly  with 
those  that  follow,  allow  me  to  notice  a  peculiarity  observable 
at  the  35th  verse.     Throughout  the  first  part  of  this  chapter, 
if  you  read  it  carefully  over,  you  will  not  once  find  our  Saviour 
allude  to  the  idea  of  eating;  he  does  not  once  speak  of  eating 
"  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven."     On  the  contrary, 
in  the  35th  verse  he  actually  violates  the  ordinary  rhetorical 
proprieties  of  language,  to  avoid  thisharsh  and  unnatural  figure. 
In  the  instances  where  the  figure  of  food  is  applied  to  hear- 
ing or  believing  doctrine;  the  inspired  writers   never   sajr, 
**  Come  and  eat  or  receive  me."     But  our  Saviour  does  not 
even  speak  of  eating  this  figurative  bread  of  His  doctrine; 
and  at  the  same  time  cautiously  escapes  from  applying  the 
phrase  directly  to  His  own  person.     For,  in  the  35th  verse, 
Jesus  said  to  them;  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life :  he  that  comeA 
to  me  shall  not  hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  in  me  shall  not 
thirst."     So  that  when  it  would  appear  requisite  to  fill  up  the 
metaphor  by  the  ideas  of  eating  and  drinking,  as  opposed  to 
liunger  and  thirst,  He  carefully  avoids  them,  and  substitutes 

•  Mat.  iv.  4.  *  lkmo»VmA^'  \^xw;vs-V 
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others.     And  the  pbrases  selecteii  were  such  as  to  indicate  to 
the  Jews  doctrine  and  belief, 

But^  supposing-  that  thej  had  oot  understood  tit  em  to  be 
so  applied,  our  Saviour  is  most  careful  to  explain  tijera  in  that 
sense.  For  the  Jews  made  an  objection,  and  murmured  at 
Him  because  He  had  said  that  He  was  the  bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven.  Their  objection  referred  not  so  much  to 
His  calling  Himself  breads  as  to  His  saying,  that  He  had  come 
from  heaven.  For  their  objection  is:  "  Is  not  th is  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we  know  j  how  theii, 
sajeth  he,  I  came  down  from  heaven?*'*  Now  then,  see  how 
our  Saviour  answers  this  objection.  He  employs  no  less  than 
seven  or  eight  verses^  in  removing  it*  Observing  some  little 
difficulty  about  the  expressions  which  he  has  been  using  tUl 
DOW,  and  having,  in  verse  35|  employed  the  words,  **  Coming 
to  Him,"  as  equivalent  to  "  believing  in  Him/*  He  from  that 
moment,  until  the  47th  verse,  never  once  returns  to  the  figure 
of  bread  or  food,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort,  to  inculcate  the 
necessity  or  obligation  of  believing  in  Him,  but  speaks  Blmply 
of  faith  in  Him,  or  of  its  equivalent,  coming  to  Him.  **  Mur- 
mur not  among  yourselvea.  No  man  can  come  to  me  except 
the  Father  who  hath  sent  me  draw  him,  and  I  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day.  Every  one  that  hath  heard  of  Uie  Father, 
and  hath  learaed,  Cometh  to  me^  nut  that  any  niau  hutli  seen 
the  Father,  but  he  who  is  of  God  he  hath  seen  the  Father. 
AraeU;,  amen,  I  say  to  you,  he  that  hdieveth  in  me  hath  ever- 
lasting lifc-^f  He  i.^,  you  see,  most  careful  not  to  return  again 
to  the  ideas  of  **  eating  and  drinking."  This  explains  clearly 
that  his  conversation,  up  to  this  moment,  is  of  faith ;  and  see- 
ing that  the  expressious  were  of  themselves  calculated  to  con- 
vey that  meaning,  to  those  who  heard  them,  and  finding  that 
Jesus  himself  so  explained  them,  we  conclude  that  He  must 
have  been  speaking  of  faith. 

Nowy  then,  let  us  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  discourse. 
The  first  portion  He  closes  thus: — *'  Ameia,  ATCv«iiT\,\«aj^  \i\s\a 
♦  V.  iJ,  \  Vv.  \^,\1, 
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yoUf  he  that  believeth  in  me  hath  everlasting  life."  We  may 
consider  this  as  a  proper  epilogue  or  condosion.  But,  from 
this  moment,  He  hegins  to  use  another  form  of  phraseology, 
which  He  had  carefully  avoided  in  the  first  part  of  His  dis- 
course, and  it  only  remains  to  examine,  whether  it  could  con- 
vey the  idea  that  He  was  still  going  on  with  the  same  topic, 
or  must  have  led  His  hearers  necessarily  to  believe  that  He 
was  speaking  of  the  real  eating  of  His  flesh,  and  drinking  of 
His  blood.  This  enquiry  must  be  conducted  on  precisely  the 
same  principles.  Now,  I  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  there 
are  differences  of  language*  in  the  words  that  follow,  such  as 
must  necessarily  have  made  the  impression  on  His  hearers^ 
that  is,  those  who  were  the  true  interpreters  of  His  words, 
that  he  no  longer  meant  to  teach  the  same,  but  quite  another 
doctrine. 

In  the  first  place,  you  will  observe  that  our  Saviour  had 
previously  avoided  with  care,  and  even  at  some  sacrifice  of 
the  proprieties  of  speech,  any  expression,  such  as  ^*  eating 
the  bread  of  life,"  much  more  "  eating  His  own  person."  He 
had  even  abandoned  the  metaphor  entirely,  on  seeing  that 
some  misunderstanding  had  resulted  from  using  these  expres- 
sions ;  and  yet  now,  all  on  a  sudden.  He  returns  to  them  in  a 
much  stronger  manner ;  and  He  does  it  in  such  a  way  that  His 
hearers  could  not  possibly  have  conceived  from  them  the  same 
meaning  as  before.  He  says, — "  I  am  the  living  bread  which 
came  down  from  Heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this,  he  shall 
live  for  ever;  and  the  bread  which  I  will  give,  is  my  flesh, 
for  the  life  of  the  world."  He  goes  on  afterwards  to  say, — 
"  Amen,  Amen,  I  say  to  you,  except  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  shall  not  have  life  in 
you.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath 
everlasting  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  For 
my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He 
that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  abideth  in  me, 
and  I  in  him.  As  t\ie  Wvitig  ^aXJoL^t:  VaJOo.  ?k^\it  me,  and  I  live 
by  the  Father,  so  be  t\\at  ea\.el\v  m^,  xVi^  ^am^  \iii'3»^  ^^\c^\ 
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ij  me.""'  Now,  here  are  a  series  of  expreasiODS,  which,  on  a 
simple  perasal,  appear  a  much  stronger  and  grosser  violation 
of  propriety  of  speech,  if  our  Saviour  meant  to  be  understood 
figuratively*  But,  as  I  before  intimated,  if,  up  to  this  point. 
He  had  evidently  given  up  the  figure  of  eating  and  drinking^ 
would  he  have  returned  to  it  again,  without  any  necessity? 
And  if,  from  seeing  that  misunderstanding  had  before  risen 
from  it,  He  had  discontinued  it,  can  we  believe  that  Ho  would 
resume  it,  in  a  still  more  marked,  and  strongly  characterised 
form  without  some  absolute  necessity  ?  This  necessity  could 
only  result  from  the  introduction  of  'a  new  topic ;  as,  other- 
wise. He  might  have  persevered  in  the  literal  exposition* 
Here,  then,  we  have  one  evidence  of  a  transition  in  the  dis- 
course to  a  new  topic;  but  there  are  other  marked  differences. 

2dly.  In  the  former  part  of  His  discourse,  our  Saviour  al- 
ways speaks  of  this  bread  as  given  by  His  Father.  He  says, 
*'  This  is  the  bread  which  His  Father  had  sent  from  Heaven 
and  given  to  the  Jews/'f  In  the  second  portion  which  I  have 
just  read,  He  no  longer  speaks  of  His  Father  as  giving  this 
breadj  but  says  that  He  Himself  gives  it.  The  Giver  is  differ- 
ent in  the  two  cases,  and  we  are  consequently  authorized  to  sup- 
pose that  the  gift  likewise  is  different. 

3rdly.  Our  Saviour,  in  the  first  part  of  the  discourses  speaks 
of  the  consequence  of  this  partaking  of  the  bread  of  life, 
as  consisting  in  our  being  brought  or  drawn  unto  Him,  or 
coming  to  him.f  These  expressions  throughout  the  New 
Testament,  are  applied  to  faith.§  In  a  number  of  passages, 
where  persons  are  said  to  be  brought  to  Christ,  it  is  always 
meant  that  they  are  to  be  brought  to  faith  in  Him.  This  is 
the  term  always  used  in  the  first  part  of  tho  discourse,  and 
exactly  corresponds  to  our  interpretation  of  it  concerning 
fa-ith.     But  in  the  second  part,  our  Saviour  never  speaks  of  our 

I  being  brought  to  Him:  but  always  of  our  abiding  in  Him,  or 
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♦  Vv,  61—53.      j  Vv.  33,  33.  30.  U,  i3.  i4.       %  Vv.35,  3^^'^,  ^^. 
§  This  i«  fallf  proved  in  the  *'  Locturos  ou  the  B.ea\PtesCTi<ie"  '^,^%% 
which  see.     Seo  MaL  xL  2S,  Lu,  vi.  47,  Jo,  v,  iO,  vu.  V\^ 
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h&ng  incorporated  with  Him,  which  expresskms  are  always 
used  to  denote  lore  and  charity.*  This  phrase  occurs  in  thb 
sense,  John  xv.  4 — 9y  1  Jo.  ii.  24 ;  it.  16, 17-  Ji,  then,  we  findi 
in  the  first  part  of  the  discourse,  the  efficacy  attributed  te 
that  which  Christ  inculcated,  to  be  precisely  what  is  ever  at- 
tributed to  faith,  we  see  a  strong  confirmation,  that  the  dis- 
course related  to  that  virtue.  But,  similarly,  when  we  find 
the  expression  changed,  and  one  used  which  no  longer  applies 
to  it,  but  to  a  totally  different  virtue,  that  is,  to  a  unkm  by 
love  with  Christ,  we  are  equally  authorised  in  considering 
a  di£Ferent  subject  introduced,  and  some  institution  alluded 
to,  which  is  to  unite  us  to  Christ,  not  merely  through  faith, 
but  still  more  through  love. 

These  are  striking  distinctions  between  the  first  part  of  our 
Lord's  discourse  and  the  second:  but  the  most  important  yet 
remains  to  be  explained,  and  will  require  one  or  two  prelimi« 
nary  remarks.     One  of  the  most  delicate  points  in  the  inter* 
pretation  of  Scripture,  is  the  explanation  of  >  fig^ures,  tropes^ 
and  similes.     It  is  supposed  by  Protestants,  that  by  eating  the 
Flesh  of  Christ,  and  drinking  His  Blood,  nothing  more  wai 
meant  than  a  figure  or  image  of  believing  in  Him.     If  this  be 
the  case,  I  might  observe,  for  instance,  that  if  to  eat  the  bread 
of  life  simply  meant  to  believe  in  Christ,  it  follows  that  the 
verb  to  eaty  is  equivalent  to  the  verb  to  believe.     When,  there- 
fore, our  Saviour  speaks  of  eating  His  Flesh,  if  eating  be  equi- 
valent to  believing,  we  must  suppose  that  he  meant  belieTiog 
in  His  Flesh,  a  doctrine  quite  difiPerent,  and  totally  distinct, 
from  the  other,  and  which  no  one  has  imagined  our  Saviour  to 
have  here  taught.     For,  if  the  Jews  offended,  it  was  rather  bj 
too  closely  attending  to  the  exterior  and  material  appearaneeiof 
things,  and  neglecting  their  spiritual  value;  nor  can  we  sof 
pose  that  our  blessed  Saviour,  standing  visibly  before  them  i> 
the  flesh,  would  take  great  pains  to  inculcate  a  belief  in  the 
truth  of  His  corporal  existence, — supposing  it  even  to  hare 
been  then  possibly  an  ob^ecV.  oliwJiJsv, 
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But  to  retrira,  I  have  just  remarked!,  thnt  tropes,  aTid 
figures,  and  tjpea,  form  die  moat  delicate  elements  of  Scrip- 
tural pliraseologj,  aa,  in  fact,  they  do  of  every  language, 
Althougli  it  may  appear,  at  first  sig^ht,  that  nothing  is  so  vague 
and  indefinite  in  a  language  as  figurative  speech,  which  may 
be  varied  without  limits,  yet  is  it,  in  tnitli,  quite  the  reverse. 
For  there  is  nothing  in  which  we  are  less  at  liberty  to  vary 
from  ordinary  acceptation  than  in  conventional  tropical  phra- 
fteoiogy.  So  long  as  we  are  using  terms  in  their  literal  sense, 
there  may  be  some  vagueness;  but  the  moment  society  has 
fixed  on  any  certain  figurative  adaptation  of  words,  we  are  no 
longer  free  to  depart  from  it,  without  risking  the  most  com- 
plete nmunderstanding  of  our  words.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  try  this  assertion  by  any  proverbial  expression  of  ordinary 
use;  but  I  will  content  myself  with  one  simple  and  obvious  il- 
lustration. We  know  that  mankind^  in  general  have  attached 
the  idea  of  certain  eharacteristic  qualities  to  the  names  of 
«ome  animals.  Thus,  when  we  say  that  a  man  is  like  a  lamb, 
or  like  a  wolf,  we  understand  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the 
cspresslon  used»  we  know  what  characteristic  it  indicates*  If 
we  say  that  a  person  who  is  ill,  or  in  pain,  suffers  like  a  lamb, 
we  understand  the  force  of  the  expression — that  he  is  meek 
and  patient  under  his  affliction.  If  we  used  it  in  any  differ- 
ent sense,  we  should  necessarily  deceive  our  hearers.  Again, 
we  understand  by  the  figure  of  a  lion,  a  character  composed 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  strength  and  prowess,  mixed  with 
a  degree  of  generous  and  noble  feeling.  By  the  figure  of  a 
tiger,  on  the  other  band,  we  understand  great  animal 
strength,  but  united  with  fierceness,  cruelty,  and  brutality. 
These  two  animals  have  many  qualities  in  common ;  but  still, 
if  we  say  that  a  man  is  like,  or  is  a  lion,  our  hearers  under- 
stand from  the  ordinary  received  acceptation  of  the  word,  what 
is  meant*  But  suppose  you  meant  nothing  more  than  that  his 
limbs  were  beautifully  formed,  that  he  was  exceedingly  agile, 
^nd  that  his  power  of  leaping,  or  runnings  "waiB  n^t^  ^^^V 
\oa^b  these  are  all  properties  of  the  Uon,  'wroviV^  «i3vg  \io^^ 
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understand  you?  Wotald  you  not  deceiteyonr  hearers?  Most 
undoubtedly ;  and  more  by  such  a  wrong  use  of  an  ordinary 
admitted  form  of  figurative  speech,  than  by  any  other  depar- 
ture from  usual  language.  And  if,  in  like  manner,  you  caUed 
a  man  of  great  strength  of  limb,  or  agility,  a  tiger,  you  would 
be  doing  him  a  positive  injustice;  you  would  be  guilly  of 
calumny,  because  his  hearers  would  not  depart  from  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  trope,  and  would  impute  ferocity 
to  him. 

If  therefore,  we  can  establish  that  any  expression  in  any 
-lang^uage,  besides  it  own  simple,  obvious,  l&aturaU  and  literal 
acceptation,  had  an  established  and  recognised  metaphorical 
.one,  wb  have  no  choice — no  right,  to  establish  any  meaning 
between  the  literal  and  that  figurative  one,  and  we  have 
even  no  right  to  create  another  figurative  one,  unless  we 
prove  that  it  was  in  equal  use.  Now,  the  term  eating  a  per^ 
807^$  fleshy  besides  its  sensible  carnal  meaning,  had  an  estab- 
lished, fixed,  invariable,  tropical  signification,  among  those 
whom  our  Saviour  addressed ;  and  therefore,  we  cannot  de- 
part from  the  literal  meaning,  or,  if  we  do,  it  can  only  be 
to  take,  without  choice,  that  figurative  one.  On  this  ground 
do  I  maintain,  that  a  change  of  phraseology  took  place  at 
▼.  48 ;  because,  after  that  verse,  our  Saviour  uses  expressions 
which  allow  no  choice  between  the  real  partaking  of  His  Bodj 
and  Blood,  and  a  settled  figurative  signification,  which  no  one 
will  for  a  moment  think  of  adopting.  For  I  say,  that  whether 
we  examine  the  phraseology  of  Scripture,  or  the  language 
spoken  at  this  day  (which  is  but  a  dialect  of  that  spoken  at 
the  time  of  our  Saviour)  in  Palestine,  where  all  the  customs, 
manners,  and  feelings,  are  hardly  one  title  changed  since  His 
time,  or  if  we  examine  the  language  spoken  by  Himself  we 
find  the  expression,  to  eat  the  flesh  of  any  person,  with  a  fixed, 
invariable,  signification  of  doing  by  thought  or  deed,  but 
principally  by  false  and  calumnious  accusation,  a  grievous  injury 
to  that  individua\.  ¥or  vu^t8iw<i^>^ft  Ws^^vvlhe  27th  Psalm, 
this  expression, — "  >N\iWe  \Xie  m^^  ^^v«  \ife^  ^^\\i&\»^sbst> 
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to  eat  mj  fiesh  i** — that  is^  as  all  commentators  upon  it  have 
agreed,  to  oppress,  to  vex,  to  ruin  me.  AgaiD>  in  the  \  Dth 
chapter  of  Job>— **  Why  do  yon  persecute  me,  and  are  not  ' 
satisfied  with  my  flesh;" — ^tbat  is,  with  eatings  my  flesh,  cal- 
umniating and  persecuting  me  by  words,  which,  as  f  observed,  I 
is  the  most  ordinary  meaning  of  the  metaphor.  In  the  prophet 
Micah,  again, — "  Who  also  eat  the  flesh  of  my  people :" — 
that  is,  who  oppress  themi  and  do  them  serious  injury.  In 
Ecclesiastes,  (c.  iv.) — "The  fool  foldeth  his  arms  together,  and 
eats  his  own  flesh  ;'* — that  is,  he  destroys,  ruing,  himself.  These 
are  the  only  passages  where  the  phrase  occurs  in  the  old  Tes- 
tament, although  alUtsion  is  made  to  the  same  idea  in  the  14th 
chapter  of  JoK — "  They  have  opened  their  jaws  against  me, — 
they  have  filled  themselves  with  me."  In  the  New  Testament, 
it  occurs  once  or  twice.  St.  James,  (v.  3.)  speaking  to  the 
wicked,  says,-—**  Yotir  gold  and  silver  is  cankered,  and  the 
nist  of  them  shall  be  for  a  testimony  against  you,  and  shall 
eat  your  flesh  like  lire,"  These  are  the  only  occasions  on  which 
the  expression  occurs  in  Scripture,  except  where  it  is  spoken 
of  the  very  act  of  really  eating  human  flesh,  and  in  every 
ease  it  has  the  £xed  and  determinate  tropical  signification,  of 
doing  a  serious  injury  or  harm,  particularly  by  calumny. 

The  next  way  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  is 
by  seeing  what  force  it  has  with  those  who  have  inherited,  not 
only  the  country,  but  all  the  feelings,  and  most  of  the  opinions, 
of  those  among  whom  our  Saviour  spoke ;  that  is,  the  Arabs, 
who  now  occupy  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all 
biblical  scholars,  that  their  writings,  their  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, and  their  feelings,  form  the  richest  mine  for  the  illus- 
tration of  Scripture,  in  consequence  of  their  exact  resembknca 
on  so  many  points  to  what  is  there  described.  It  is  singular 
that  among  these  men,  the  most  common  form  of  expression 
to  designate  calumny,  is  to  say  that  a  person  eatjt  ihejlesh  of 
another.  I  have  collected  a  number  of  examples  from  their 
aative  writers,  and  I  will  give  you  one  or  two*  WeiW^ie-A^^ 
iastaacej  iu  tlie  code  of  Moha,mmGdan  law,  t\\e  Koraiv,\>DA^  ^^* 
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pression: — <<  Do  not  speak  ill  one  of  another  in  his  absenoej 
Would  any  of  you  like  to  eat  the  flesh  of  his  brother,  when 
dead?  Verily  you  would  abhor  it." — That  is,  equally  should 
you  abhor  calumny.  One  of  their  poets,  Nawabig,  writes,— 
*<  You  say  that  you  are  fasting,  but  you  are  eating  the  flesh  of 
your  brother."  In  a  poetical  work,  called  the  Hamasa,  we 
read, — "  I  am  not  given  to  detraction,  or  to  eatipg  the  flesh 
of  my  neighbour.''  We  have  also  this  idea,  in  constant  alia* 
sions  in  their  proverbs  and  fables.*  Thus,  it  is  completehf 
understood  by  persons  conversant  with  the  language,  that 
among  the  Arabs  this  phrase  has  no  other  meaning  than 
wickedly  to  calumniate  and  detract  an  individual.  And  ob^ 
serve,  that  it  is  not  in  the  words  that  this  idea  rests,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  the  language ;  for,  in  every  instance  which  I  have 
given,  there  is  a  variety  of  phrase,  a  different  verb  or  sub- 
stantive; so  that  it  is  not  merely  one  term  always  used  figu- 
ratively, but  it  is  in  every  instance  a  varied  phrase,  so  as  to 
prove  that  the  idea  is  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 

In  the  third  place,  we  come  to  the  lang^uage  in  which  our 
Saviour  Himself  spoke.     It  is  remarkable,  that  in  Syro-Chal- 
daic  there  is  no  expression  for  to  accuse  or  calumniate,  except 
to  eat  a  morsel  of  the  person  calumniated;  so  much  so,  that  in 
the  Syriac  version  of  Scripture,  which  was  made  one  or  two 
centuries  after  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  there  is  no  name 
given  throughout  to  the  devil,  which,  in  the  Greek  version, 
signifies  the  accuser,  or  calumniator,  but  the  "  eater  of  flesh." 
Whenever  the  Jews  are  said  in  the  Gospel  to  have  accused  onr 
Saviour,  they  are  said,  in  this  version,  to  have  eaten  a  morsel 
or  portion  of  Him.     In  the  Chaldaic  parts  of  Daniel,  when  he 
is  accused,  it  is  said  that  the  accusers  eat  a  portion  of  him  be- 
fore the  king.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote  the  authority  of  thefirst 
modern  writers  on  the  Hebrew,  and  other  oriental  language!, 
in  proof  of  these  assertions :  I  need  only  mention  the  names 
of  Michaelis,  Winer,  and  Gesenius;  all  of  whom  expressly 

•  See  texts  and  TeieTence%m"  V.^«jX\ss^i'  ^«Wi^«V^^«^^ 
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state,  in  different  parts  of  their  worksj  that  the  expression  ir 
always  so  used^  and  can  mean  nothing*  else. 

Let  UB  now  come  to  the  application  of  tliis  discussion.  The 
Jews,  so  far  as  wc  have  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  significa- 
tion which  they  attached  to  the  expression,  eathig  a  person^ § 
fleshf  are  proved  to  have  giren  it  a  definite  figurative  meaning', 
in  the  sense  of  doing  a  grievous  injury,  especially  hy  calumny* 
According  to  the  natural,  necessary  rule  of  interpretation,  we- 
have  no  choiee,  if  we  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  hearers, — 
if  we  enter  into  the  minda  of  those  to  whom  our  Saviour  spoke, 
^we  have  no  choice,  except  between  the  literal  signification 
and  that  only  figurative  one,  that  pre  vailed  among  them*  And 
if  any  attempt  he  made  to  adopt  any  other  figurative  mean- 
ing, the  least  for  which  we  have  a  right  to  aak,  is  an  equal 
demonstration,  that  such  figurative  application  was  so  gene- 
rally used  among  the  Jews,  as  that  there  was  some  chance,  at 
least,  of  its  being  so  understood. 

Thus  far,  then,  may  suffice  on  the  examination  of  the  phra- 
seology used  in  our  Saviour  s  discourse.  We  have  found  on© 
class  of  phrases  in  the  first  part  of  the  discourse,  which  could 
be  understood  only  of  faith ;  we  have  found  in  the  secondi 
expressions  of  a  totally  different  character,  which  no  criterion 
that  the  Jews  possessed  could  lead  them  to  interpret  other- 
wise than  m  the  literal  sense,  or  in  that  one  figiurative  sense, 
from  which  all  must  at  once  recoil. 

But  there  is  another  ground  of  proof  in  our  favouTj — the  ex- 
pression now  used  by  our  Saviour,  of  drinking  His  Blood,  as 
well  as  eating  His  Flesh.  I  have  before  observed,  that  no  per- 
son interested  in  having  his  doctrine  received  by  his  auditors, 
can  well  be  supposed  to  use  an  illustration  of  all  others  most 
odious  to  them,  one  which  appeared  to  command  something 
against  the  most  positive  and  sacred  law  of  God.  Now,  we 
may  observe  two  things;  first,  that  the  simple  drinking  of 
lilood,  under  any  circumstances,  or  in  any  extremity,  was  con- 
sidered a  very  great  transgression  of  the  law  of  God'»  o.wd  Vo. 
the  second  phcv,  that  |jartaking  of  inwuaTi  \Aood  ^a&  co»k^^* 
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€red  Btill  worse, — the  greatest  curse  which  God  could  possi- 
bly inflict  Tipoii  His  euemiesp     Now,  I  would  ask,  is  it  cre- 
L  dible  that  our  Saviour,  wheti  proposiog  and  recommending  to 
His  hearers,  one  of  the  most  consoling  and  amiable  of  all  His 
doctrines,  would  have  voluntarily  choeen  to  conceal  it  under 
.  auch  a  frightful  and  revolting  image  ?     For  it  is  obvious,  th&t, 
k«s  He  had  before  used  the  ordinary  figure  of  food  to  signify 
Mbelief  in  Him,  and  in  His  redemption,  if  thej  wished  to  be 
Lflaved} — there  was  nothing  to  prevent   His    continuing  the 
^same  phrase;  or»  if  He  chose  to  depart  from  the  figurative 
word,  can  we  imagine  that  He  would  have  selected,  of  all  others, 
one  most  likely  to  convey  to  His  hearers'  minds  the  most  dis- 
1  agreeable  and  painful  idea?     Such  a  supposition  is  at  once      j 
tnauifestly  repulsive.  ^H 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  simple  drinking  of  blood,  undfiT^ 
Lany  circumstances,  the  prohibition  belongs  to  the  oldest  kw 
Igiven  to  Noah,  upon  the  regeneration  of  the  human  race,  after 
I  the  deluge,*     But  in  the  law  of  Moses,  we  read, —  **  If  any  man 
l%hosoever,  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  who 
I  Bojourn  among  them^  eat  blood,  I  will  set  my  face  against  hl^B 
»oul,  and  will  cut  him  off  from  among  his  people/'f      W^^ 
finds  consequently,  that  partaking  of  blood  is  never  mentiooeil 
■  except  as  a  dreadful  crimep     When  the  army  of  Saul   had 
ilaughtered  the  cattle  in  the  hlood,  it  was  told  to  him,  th&t 
''the  people  had  sinned  against  the  Lord;  and  he  said,  ye 
-have  transgressed "t     And   in   the  book   of  Judith,  which, 
whatever  auy  one*s  opinion  of  its  canonical  authority  may  he* 
is  at  least  suflicient  to  show  what  the  feelings  of  the  Jews 
I  were,  it  is  said  of  the  people  of  Bethula,  that  "  for  drought 
of  water,  they  are  to  he  counted  among  the  dead:  and  they 
have  a  design  even  to  kill  the  cattle  and  drink  their  blood.*... 
therefore,  because  they  do  these  things,  it  is  certain  they  will 
be  given  up  to  destruction/'^     Even  in  cases,  then,  of  the      | 
last  extremity,  it  was  supposed,  that  if  men  proceeded  so  ^^^ 
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as  to  taste  blood,  thej  had  no  chance  of  escape,  but  were  sure 
to  be  delivered  to  utter  destructioup 

But  if  we  come  to  speak  of  eating  human  £esh,  or  drinking  hu- 
man blood,  we  find  it  is  never  raentioned,exceptas  the  final  curse 
which  God  could  inflict  on  His  people^  or  on  their  foes — "  In- 
stead of  a  fountain  and  ever  running  river,  thou  gavest  human 
blood  to  the  unjust*'**  In  the  Apocalypse,  it  b  written ; — 
•'  Thou  hast  given  them  blood  to  drink,  for  they  have  deserved 
it.**f  And  Jeremiah  is  commanded  to  prophesy,  as  a  plague 
which  would  astonish  all  men,  that  the  citizens  should  be  ob- 
liged to  "  eat  every  man  the  flesh  of  his  friend,"  J  With  these 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  can  you  suppose  that  our 
Saviour,  if  He  was  desirous  of  proposing  to  them  a  doctrine, 
would  have  clothed  it  under  such  imagery,  as  was  never  used 
by  them  except  to  describe  a  heinous  transgression  of  the 
divine  law,  or  the  denunciation  of  a  signal  curse  and  judg- 
ment from  God?  I  am,  therefore,  warranted  in  arguing  from 
this  againt  that  such  necessity  obliged  Hira  to  use  these  expres- 
sions, as  that  he  could  not  possibly  depart  from  thera,  if  He 
wished  to  propound  His  doctrine;  and  that  He  was  driven  to 
them,  however  revolting,  because  He  could  not  adequately 
state  it  in  any  other  words.  And  this  necessity  could  only 
be  their  forming  the  literal  expression  of  the  doctrine  proposed, 

Butj  my  brethren,  hitherto  we  have  been  in  a  manner  feel- 
ing our  way;  making  use  of  such  criterions,  and  such  means 
of  illustration,  as  we  could  collect  from  other  sourcee ;  but  I 
now  come  to  the  best  and  surest  canon  of  interpretation.  It  is 
not  often  we  have  the  advantage  of  having  it  recorded,  in  so 
many  words,  what  was  the  meaning  attached  to  the  words 
spoken  by  those  wha  heard  them-  We  are  geiieral I y  obliged 
to  investigate  a  text,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  by  bringing  it 
into  comparison  with  whatever  passages  resemble  it  in  other 
places, — it  is  seldom  we  have  the  hearers*  own  explanation,^ — 
«nd  still  seldomer  th^  we  can  arrive  at  the  teacher's  declara* 
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tioQ  of  what  lie  jneant     Tbese  form  the  iurest  aod  most  eo^ 

vtDcing  sources  of  interpretation. 

It  is  erident  that  the  Jews,  in  the  former  part  of  the  dU> 
f   eonr&e,  when  oar  BaTiour  spoke  of  coming'  down&om  HeaveDi 
I  had  misunderstood  Him>  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  call  in  question 
I  His  having  come  down  from  Heaven.     Our  Saviour  removci 
^  that  difficulty^  and  goes  on,  ag^  and  again  inculcating  the 
necessity  of  belief  in  Him.     The  Jews  make  no  further  objec- 
L  tion;  consequently  they  are  satlsHed;  and  so  far  as  that  doc- 
*  irine  went»  there  was  nothing  more  to  he  said  against  it*     If 
we  are  to  understand  our  Saviour's  discourse,  in  the  latter 
.  part  of  the  chapter,  as  only  a  continuation  of  the  preceding) 
the  Jews  could  have  no  new  reason  to  object,  because  their 
only  doubt  about  His  coming  down  from  Heaven  had  been 
removed.     How  comes  it,  therefore,  tbat  they  did  not  feel 
satisfied  with  what  <^me  afterwards?     It  can  only  he,  that 
thej  were  oontinced  He  had  passed  into  a  new  subject*     After 
%  -our  Saviour  had  removed  their  former    objection,  they  had 
f  rejoined  nothing ;  hut  no  sooner  did  He  come  to  the  other  sec- 
tion of  His  discourse,  than  they  immediately  complained: — 
no  sooner  did  he  aay,  "  and  the  bread  which  1  wiU  give  is  my 
Besb,*^ — than  they  instantly  murmured  and  exclaimed,  *''  How 
can  this  man  give   us   his   £esh   to    eat?*^     Tbey   did  not 
understand  it  as  a  continuation  of  the  topic  on  which  He  bad 
been  previously  addressing  them;  they  felt    that    the  same 
discourse  was  not  continued;  for  this  was  evidently  a  difficulty 
grounded  on  the  supposition  of  a  change  of  subject.     Now, 
what  was  the  difficulty?     Manifestly  the  difficulty,  or  im- 
poaaibility,  of  receiving  the  doctrine.     But  if  they  bad  thougbt 
he  stili  spoke  of  faith  in  Him,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  ua- 
derstand  it.     For  they  had  already  heard  Him  speak  at  leikgtb 
on  the  subject,  without  complaint.     But  the  very   form  of 
expression, — "  how  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat,"— 
proves  that  they  believed  him  now  to  propose  a  thing  impoisibll 
to  perform — they  conid  not  eotiaelve  how  it  was  to  be  carried 
iatoe&QU     This  co\l^d  onXji  W\l^k'fe^  >asiA^ a^^i^<^«^ m^yt^&sa 
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their  literal  sense.  Not  only  dO|  but  this  is  agreed  on  all  handB ;  far 
we  are  often  upbraiiled  for  resembliog'tUe  ineuof  Cuphtimaum, 
la  takings  the  expressious  addressed  to  them,  In  tkeir  carnal 
literal  SKnae;  so  tliatthej  must  be  considered  as  ag^reeing'  with 
us  in  assuming  the  litei al  interpretation!  So  £.a',  therefore, 
we  have  every  reason  to  say,  that  they  who,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cmnstaace^,  must  be  considered  the  best  interpreters  of  any 
expression  used,  agreed  that  our  Saviour's  words  oould  convey 
no  meaning  to  them  but  the  literal  one.  1  say  in  ordinary 
circumstances;  because,  on  any  occasion,  were  yon  to  read  an 
account  of  what  had  taken  place  many  years  ago,  and  there 
were  expressions  so  obscure  that  you  did  not  understand  them, 
aud  could  any  one  who  had  been  on  the  spot  explain  thein, 
and  tell  yon  what  they  meant,  you  would  admit  his  testimony, 
and  allow  that,  being  a  man  of  those  times,  he  had  a  right  to 
be  considered  a  competent  authority.  Therefore, so  far  as  the 
Jews  are  concerned,  and  so  far  as  hearers  are  the  proper 
judges  of  the  meaning'  of  any  expression  addi^essed  to  Uiem, 
we  have  their  testimony  with  us,  that  our  Saviour's  expressions 
in  tlie  latter  part  of  the  ditcourse,  were  such  as  could  not 
refer  to  faith,  but  related  to  a  new  doctrine,  which  appeared 
to  them  impossible. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  satisHed  with  this  discovery  i  for 
agreatand  important  question  here  arises.  The  Jews  believed 
our  Saviour's  words  in  the  literal  sense,  even  as  we  do;  now 
the  main  point  is,  were  they  right  in  doing  so,  or  were  they 
wrong  ?  If  they  were  right  in  taking  our  Saviour  *s  words  lite- 
rally, we  also  are  right, — if  they  were  wrong  in  taking  them 
literally,  then  we  also  are  wrong.  The  entire  question  now 
hinges  on  this  point,— the  ascertaining,  if  possible,  whethertke 
Jew0  were  right,  or  whether  they  were  wrong,  in  taking  Christ's 
words  in  their  literal  sense.  A  most  accurate  criterion  by 
which  to  discover  whether  the  Jews  and  ourselves  be  right 
or  wrong,  easily  presents  itself,  and  the  procefis  of  applying 
it  is  a  very  simple  one.  Let  us  examine,  in  the  first  -^W^^^ 
jiU  thaee  passages  ia  the  New  Testament,  \«Wr^  out  *^^n\^\xs  ^ 
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bearers  wrongly  understood  His  figurative  expressions  in  a 
literal  sense,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion, raisedan  objection  to  the  doctrine:  and  we  sballsee  bow  oar 
Lord  acts  on  such  occasions.  We  will  then  examine  another 
case;  that  is,  where  his  hearers  take  his  words  literally, and  are 
r^A/indoingso;  and  on  that  literal  interpretation  rigbtljtakea, 
ground  objections  to  the  doctrine ;  and  then  we  sball  see  bow 
He  acts  in  these  cases.  Thus  we  sball  draw  from  our  Sayiour^iS 
method  of  acting,  two  rules  for  ascertaining  wbetber  the  Jews 
were  right  or  wrong;  we  sball  see  to  whicb  class  our  objection 
belongs — and  we  cannot  refuse  to  abide  bj  sucb  a  judgment 
1.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  we  have  eigbt  or  nine  passages 
in  the  New  Testament  wbere  our  Lord  meant  to  be  taken 
figuratively,  and  the  Jews  wrongly  took  His  words  in  their 
crude  literal  sense,  and  objected  to  the  doctrine.  We  find  in 
every  instance,  without  exception,  tbat  He  corrects  them.  He 
explains  that  he  does  not  mean  to  be  taken  literally,  but 
in  the  figurative  sense.  The  first  is  a  well-known  passage 
in  His  interview  witb  Nicodemus,  (John  iii.)  Our  Saviour 
said  to  him:  '<  Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  thee,  unless  a  man  be 
bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.'*  Nicode- 
mus takes  this,  as  the  Jews  do  in  our  case,  literally,  and  ob- 
jects; "  How  can  a  man  be  bom  again  when  be  is  old?'  He 
takes  the  words  literally,  so  as  really  to  mean  a  repetition  of 
natural  birth,  and  objects  to  the  doctrine  as  impracticable  and 
absurd.  Our  Redeemer  replies;  '*  Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  thee, 
unless  a  man  be  bom  again  of  water  and  the  Holy  Gbost,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  This  is  manifestly 
an  explanation  of  the  doctrine,  teaching  bim  tbat  a  person 
must  be  born  again  spiritually,  through  the  agency  of  water. 
He  does  not  allow  Nicodemus  to  remain  in  his  mistake,  which 
arose  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the  figurative  expression. 
In  tbe  16tb  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  5th  verse,  <*  Jesus  said 
to  His  disciples ;  take  heed  and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Saddueee^.**  Tbe  disciples  understood  Him 
literal! J f  as  speaking  oi  \\v«\>t^«j^'^^\^  ^^^Vwam^jL  wad 
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Sa^ducees,  aod  "  tb ought  among  themselves,  sajing-,  because 
we  hare  taken  no  bread/'  He  lets  them  know  that  He  was 
speaking  figuratively}  "Why  do  you  not  understand  thai  it 
was  not  concerning  bread  1  aaid  to  you,  beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees?"  See  how  careful  he  is  to  correct 
them,  although  no  great  harm  could  come  from  this  mistaken 
interpretation.  But  mark  a  very  special  circumstauce  with 
regard  to  this  passage-  Our  Saviour  saw  that  his  disciples 
had  misunderstood  him,  and  accordingly,  in  the  12th  chapter 
of  St  Luke,  which  Doctor  Town  send  and  others  admit  to 
contain  a  much  later  discoturse  than  the  previous  one,  when 
He  wished  to  make  use  of  the  same  image  to  the  crowds 
assembled,  remembering  how  He  had  been  on  a  former  occa* 
sion  misunderstood  by  His  apostles,  He  was  careful  to  add 
the  explanation*  **  Beware,"  he  says,  **  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy;"  thus  guarding  against  the 
recurrence  of  that  raisunderstanding  which  ^lad  previously 
taken  place* 

In  John  iv.  32,  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  '*  I  have  food  to 
€at  wliich  you  know  not  of  j"  and  they  asked,  "  hath  any  man 
brought  Him  any  thing  to  eat?"  Jesus  said;  **  My  food  is  to 
do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me."  Here  again  He  corrects 
their  mistake,  and  shows  that  He  is  speaking  figuratively.  In 
the  1  Ith  chapter  of  St.  John,  1 1th  verse,  Jesus  said  to  his  dis- 
ciples; **  Lazarus,  our  friend,  sleepeth."  They  here  again 
mistake  His  meaning;  **  Lord,  if  he  sleepeth  he  will  do  welt :" 
they  understood  that  refreshing  sleep  would  be  the  means  of  his 
recovery;  *^  but  Jesus  spoke  of  death,  but  they  thought  that 
He  spoke  of  the  repose  of  sleep.  Then,  therefore,  Jesus  said 
to  them  plainly ;  Lazarus  is  dead."  No  harm  could  have 
ensued  from  their  continuing  in  their  original  beEef,  that  La-^ 
aarus  was  likely  to  recover,  as  our  Saviour  Intended  to  raise 
him  from  the  dead ;  but  He  would  not  allow  them  to  take  His 
figurative  words  literally,  and  therefore  He  plainly  said,  *'  La- 
zarus is  dead,"  showing  that  He  meant  tH*i  cx'^xeafeWa.^'gvi.T's^^ 
tively,  and  not  literally.     Another  \naiatice*»  ^\\e,\i  ^)cL^  ^\?.<£v- 
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pies  took  literally  His  expression  i&  the  19tli  chapter  of  Mat<« 
thew,  "thai  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  throng^  the  eye  of 
a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,** 
He,  as  nsual,  corrects  them  hy  adding,  "  that  it  was  a  thing 
impossible  to  man  but  not  to  God."  They  had  taken  His  words 
literally,  and  consequently  understood  them  of  an  absolute 
practical  impossibility :  but  He  did  not  mean  the  figure  ex" 
pressive  of  impossibility  to  be  pushed  so  far;  and  accordingly 
He  rejoins,  that  only  humanly  speaking  such  salration  wm 
impossible,  but  that  with  G<}d  all  things  are  possible. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  Jesus  saysj  "  Whither  I  go  you  can- 
not come ;"— and  they  said, "  Will  He  kill  Himself?"  But  Hi 
replied ;  "  Yon  are  from  below,  I  am  from  abore, — ^you  are 
of  this  world,  I  am  not  of  this  worid/'  That  is  to  say,  **  I  go 
to  the  world  to  which  I  belong,  and  you  cdnnot  come  to  it,  as 
you  do  not  belong  to  it." 

In  all  these  cases  our  Blessed  Saviour  explains  His  expres* 
sions :  and  there  are  three  or  four  other  passages  of  a  similar 
nature,  in  every  one  of  which  He  acts  in  the  same  way.  We 
have  thus  our  first  canon  or  rule,  based  upon  the  constant 
analogy  of  our  Lord's  conduct.  Where  an  objection  is  raised 
against  His  doctrine,  in  consequence  of  His  words  being  mis* 
understood,  and  what  He  meant  figuratively  being  taken  lite* 
rally.  He  invariably  corrects,  and  lets  his  hearers  know  that 
He  meant  them  to  be  taken  figuratively.  I  know  but  of  tw« 
passages  which  can  be  brought  to  weaken  this  rule;  one  is* 
where  Jesus  speaks  of  His  body  under  the  figure  of  the  temple} 
"  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up 
again."  The  other  is,  where  the  Samaritan  woman  under- 
stands Him  to  speak  of  water  literally,  and  He  seems  not  t# 
explain,  that  He  spoke  only  in  figure.  Now,  if  I  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  these  two  passages, 
which  would  occupy  a  considerable  time,  I  could  show  you 
that  these  two  instances  are  perfectly  inapplicable  to  our  ca«e» 
I  ground  their  re3ect\oiL  oxv  fji  xnvKvsXft  «Ck»Ji?5^\&  ci€  them,  whicii 
tmkes  them  out  o£  Aia  cWs,  axi^  ^Ya^^^^  ^«isi  ^^«tv  ^\ft\5\ 
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tliemielTei'*  But  as  the  instaDces  already  cited  establbh  the 
first  rule  quite  sufficiently^  I  shal!  proceed  at  once  to  the  other 
class  of  tea:ts;  that  ia«  wfa^re  abjections  were  brought  against 
Christ's  doctrine,  grounded  upon  His  hearers  taking  literally 
what  he  so  intended,  and  on  that  correct  Intei^retatiou  raising 
an  objectiou. 

II.  In  the  9th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  our  Sarlour  aaid  to 
the  man  sick  of  the  palsy;  "  Arise,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  th«e/' 
His  hearers  took  these  words  in  the  literal  aeniie,  when  He 
meant  them  to  be  literal,  and  make  an  objection  to  the  doc^ 
trine.  They  aay — "  This  man  blasphemeth;"  that  ia  to  say, 
He  has  arrogated  to  Himself  the  power  of  forgiving  sins,  which 
belongs  to  God.  He  repeats  the  expression  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  difiicultyi — he  repeats  the  very  words  that  have 
given  offence ;  '*  Which  is  it  easier,  to  say  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee»  or  to  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk?  But  that  jou  nmy 
know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins . . . ."  We  see,  therefore^  in  tlie  second  place,  that  when  His 
hearers  object  to  His  doctrine,  taking  it  in  the  literal  sense, 
and  being  right  In  so  doing,  He  does  not  remove  the  objection, 
nor  soften  down  the  doctrine,  but  insists  on  being  believed, 
and  repeats  the  expression.  In  the  8th  chapter  of  St.  John, — • 
*'  Abraham,  your  fatlier,  rejoiced  to  &ee  my  day.  He  saw  it 
and  was  glad."  The  Jews  take  His  words  literally,  as  though 
He  meant  to  say  that  he  was  coeval  with  Abraham,  and  existed 
in  his  time.  "  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou 
teen  Abraham?"  They  here  again  take  His  words  literally, 
and  are  correct  in  doing  so,  and  object  to  His  assertion;  and 
how  does  He  answer  them  ?  By  repeating  the  very  same  pro- 
position,^— "  Amen,  amen,  I  stay  to  you,  before  Abraham  was 
made,  I  am.*'  In  the  6th  chapter  of  St  John,  in  the  very 
discourse  under  discussion,  we  have  an  instance  where  the 
Jews  say;  **Is  not  thia  Jesusj  whose  father  and  mother  we 
know, — how  is  it  then,  that  He  saith  I  came  down  from 
heaven?  "  They  object  to  His  assertion,  and  He  Vv\%\%\a ciwvv^ 
•  See  U  in  "  Lectures  on  the  Eachavist,"  ^^m  \Q\A\^.      ^^ 
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and  repea4j  it  again  and  again,  even  tliree  times,  gajing,  tluU 
He  had  come  down  from  heayen.  . 

Thus,  then,  we  haye  two  rules  for  ascertaining,  on  any  oc*, 
casion,  whether  the  Jews  were  right  or  wrong,  in  taking  our 
Lord's  words  to  the  letter; — first,  wheneyer  they  took  them 
literally,  and  He  meant  them  figuratiyely.  He  inyariably  ex* 
plained  His  meaning,  and  told  them  they  were  wrong  in  taking 
literally  what  He  meant  to  be  figuratiye.  Secondly,  wheneyer 
the  Jews  understood  Him  rightly  in  aliteral  sense,  and  objected 
to  the  doctrine  proposed,  He  repeated  the  yery  phrases  which 
had  giyen  offence.  Now,  therefore,  apply  these  rules  to  oar 
case.  The  difficulty  raised  is,  **  how  can  this  man  giye  us  Kb 
flesh  to  eat?"  If  the  words  were  meant  figuratiyely,  Jesus, 
according  to  His  usual  custom,  will  meet  the  objection,  by. 
stating  that  He  wished  to  be  so  understood.  Instead  of  this. 
He  stands  to  his  words,  repeats  again  and  again  ike  obnoadous 
eaqpressions,  and  requires  His  hearers  to  belieye  them.  Hence 
we  must  conclude  that  this  passage  belongs  to  the  second 
class,  where  the  Jews  were  right  in  taking  the  different  ez-> 
pressions  to  the  letter;  and  consequently  we  too  are  right  in 
80  receiying  them.     Take  the  three  cases  together. 

THE  PROPOSITION. 

1.  '^  Unless  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  king' 
dom  of  God.'* 

2.  "  Abraham,  your  father,  rejoiced  to  see   my  day:  he 
saw  it  and  was  glad.** 

3.  "  And  the  bread  which  I  will  giye  is  my  Flesh  for  the 
life  of  the  world." 

THE  OBJECTION. 

1.  "  How  can  a  man  be  bom  again  when  he  is  old? 
2. "  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen 
Abraham? 

3.  "  How  can  this  man  give  us  His  Flesh  to  eat?* 

J.  "  Amen,  amen,  1  soj  to  Oaft^^ \3l\^««&  ^\s«wi\iOwsai^>s^ 
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nf  water  and  the  Rol^  Glwut^  he  cannot  enter  into  tb©  king"- 
dora  of  heaven." 

2.  "  Amen,  amen,  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  was 
made,  I  am." 

3.  "  Amen»  amen^  I  say  nnto  you,  UBless  you  eat  the  Flesh 
of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  His  Bloody  ye  shall  not  have  life 
ID  you.** 

In  the  propositions  and  objections,  there  is  a  striking  re- 
semblance i  but  the  moment  we  come  to  the  reply^  there  is 
manifest  diverg^ence.  In  the  first  text  a  modification  is  intro- 
duced, indicative  of  a  figurative  nieaoing;  in  the  secood  there 
is  a  clear  repetition  of  the  hard  word,  which  had  not  proved 
palatable*  And  in  the  third,  does  Jesus  modify  his  expres^i^ 
slons  ?  Does  he  say,  "  Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  you,  unless  you 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Sun  of  man  in  spirit  and  %  faithf  ye 
shall  not  have  life  in  you  ?'*  Or  does  he  repeat  the  very  ex- 
pression that  hoa  given  ofi'ence?  If  he  does,  this  passage 
belongs  to  the  second  class,  when  the  hearers  were  right  in 
taking  his  words  literally,  and  objected  upon  that  ground; 
and,  therefore,  we  must  conclude  that  the  hearers  of  our  Sa» 
viour,  the  Jews,  were  right  so  in  taking  these  words  in  their 
literal  sense.  If  they  were  right,  we  also  are  right,  and  are 
warranted  in  adopting  that  literal  interpretatioDr  I 

After  this  argument,  I  need  only  proceed  in  as  summary 
a  way  as  possible,  to  analyse  our  Saviour^s  answer;  because  1 
am  not  content  with  showing  that  He  merely  repeated  the 
phrase,  and  thereby  proving  that  the  Jews  were  right  in 
their  version;  but  I  am  anxious  to  confirm  this  result,  by  the 
manner  in  which  He  made  His  repetition,  and  by  the  particular 
eirciunstances  which  give  force  to  His  answer.  ■ 

1.  The  doctrine  is  now  embodied  into  the  form  of  a  precept;  I 
and  you  all  know  that  when  a  command  is  given,  the  words 
should  be  as  literal  as  possible,  that  they  should  be  couched  in 
language  clearly  intelligible.  Now  thus,  our  Saviour  goes  on 
to  enjoin  this  lolemn  precept,  and  to  add  a  s^^ete  ^er^^i^X^  loi^ 
its  negiecL     "  Uidess  you  eat  the  Fks\i  o£  Oftft  ^^  ^'i  \»siSi^ 
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«pd  drink  Hit  Blood,  yov  fball  not  haye  life  in  you.''  Her^ 
if  a  portion  of  eternal  life  to  be  lost  or  gained  by  ever  j  Chris- 
tian; and  can  wa  tuppoee  tjiitt  ofu^  heavenly  Matter  elothed  so 
important  a  precept  under  such  extraordinary ^/^^trra^w  lan- 
guage as  this?  Can  we  imagine  that  he  laid  down  a  doctrinei 
the  neglect  of  which  inrvdyed  eternal  punishment,  in  meta- 
phorical phrases  of  this  strange  sort  ?  What  are  we  therefore 
to  conclude?  That  these  worde  are  to  be  taken  in  the  strict- 
est and  most  literal  sense  $  and  this  reflection  g^ins  fbrther 
etreogth,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  delirered  in  a  twofold 
form,  at  a  command,  and  as  a  prohibition.  **  If  any  man  est 
of  this  bread,  he  shall  liye  for  ever  ;**  and,  ^  except  ye  eat  the 
fledai  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  shall  not  have 
life  in  you."  We  haye,  therefore,  the  compliance  with  its  pro- 
mise, the  neglect  with  its  penalties,  proposed  to  us.  This  is 
precisely  the  form  used  by  our  Saviour  in  teaching  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  ^  He  that  beliereth  and  is 
baptised,  shall  be  saved;  and  he  that  beiieveth  not  shall  be 
eondemned.  The  two  cases  are  parallel,  and  being  precept^ 
both  must  be  taken  in  their  literal  sense. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  our  Saviour  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  eating  of  His  Body  and  the  drinking  of  His  Blood; 
and  does  so  in  a  very  marked  and  energetic  manner ;  repeating 
the  expressions  over  and  over  again.  If  this  be  a  figure,  there 
is  no  distinction  between  its  two  parts.  If  it  be  only  descrip- 
tive of  faith,  if  only  an  act  of  the  mind  and  understanding  be 
here  designated,  we  cannot,  by  any  stretch  of  fancy,  divide  it 
into  two  acts,  characterised  by  the  two  bodily  operations. 

3.  Again,  Christ  subjoins  a  strong  asseveration ;  *'  Amen, 
amen,''  which  is  always  used  when  particular  weight  or  em- 
phasis is  to  be  given  to  words ;  when  they  are  intended  to  be 
taken  in  their  most  simple  and  obvious  signification. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  we  have  a  qualifying  determinating 
phrase,  because  it  is  said,  "  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed^ — that,  is 
to  say,  truly  and  "Venlj,  **  w\^  ikj  \^wi\  \*  fevTsk  indeed." 
T/ieee  expressions  Ao^^  oex^ws^^  tL'^  ^w  \»  c^^x^^  ^^ 
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iSeo,  that  it  was  oulj  figurative  meat  and  driak,  of  which  he 
spoke.  Wlxeu  a  person  says  that  a  thiog*  is  T;«riVy  BO,.we  muit 
understand  him*  as  far  as  it  Is  possible  for  language  to  ejLprtu 
it,  in  a  literal  signification. 

5*  It  is  evident  that  our  Saviour  is  compelled  to  use  that 
itrong  and  harsh  e^ipression,  '*  he  that  eateth  mei''  a  phrase 
that  sounds  somewhat  paiofully  harsh  when  repeated,  however 
npirituaily  it  be  understood.  We  can  hardly  conceive  that  He 
would,  by  preference,  choose  so  strong  and  extraordinary  aa 
expression,  not  only  so^  but  one  so  much  at  rarianoe  with  the 
preceding  part  of  His  discourse,  if  He  had  any  choice,  and  if 
this  had  not  been  the  literal  form  of  Inculcating  the  precept, 

I  have  given  you  a  ygt^  slight  and  almost  superficial  analy- 
sis of  our  Saviour's  answer.  I  might  have  i^uoted  many  other 
passages,  had  time  served,  to  confirm  the  result  at  which  we 
have  arrived,  and  to  prove  that  the  Jews  were  perfectly 
warranted  in  literally  determiniug  the  meaning  of  our  Sa- 
viour's expressions*  We  now  come  to  another  interesting 
incidenL  The  disciples  exclaim;  **  this  is  a  hard  saying, "—* 
the  meaning  of  which  expression  is;  ''this  is  a  disagreeable^ 
an  odious  proposition.''  For  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  phrase 
is  used  by  ancient  authors.  "  This  is  a  hard  saying,  and  who 
ean  hear  it?* — "It  is  impossible,"  in  other  words,  *< any 
longer  to  associate  with  a  man  who  teaches  us  such  revolting 
doctrines  as  these.  I  ask,  would  they  have  spoken  thus,  had 
they  understood  Him  to  he  speaking  only  of  believing  in  Him? 
But  what  i^  our  Saviour's  conduct  to  these  disciples  ?  What 
is  His  answer?  Why,  He  allows  all  to  go  away,  who  did  not 
give  in  their  adhesion,  and  at  once  believe  Him  on  His  word; 
He  says  not  a  syllable  to  prevent  their  abandoning  Him,  and 
**  they  walked  no  more  with  Him,"  Can  we  ixjssibly  imagine 
that,  if  He  had  been  speaking  all  the  time  in  figures,  and  they 
had  misunderstood  Him,  He  would  permit  them  to  be  lost 
for  ever,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  believe  imaginary 
doctrines,  which  He  never  meant  to  teach  thera?  Boir  YiNJtvet^ 
lefi  him,  on  the  supposition  that  thev  \vear4  \uVoW«Wv^  ^^" 
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trinet,  which,  indeed,  He  was  Dot  deliyering,  the  &alt  was  not 
so  much  theirs;  hut  might  seem,  in  some  manner,  to  fall  on  Him 
whose  unusual  and  unintelligihle  expressions  had  led  them 
into  error. 

In  the  second  place,  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles? 
They  remain  faithful, — ^they  resist  the  suggestions  of  natnnd 
feeling, — they  ahandon  themseWes  to  His  authority  without 
reserve.  **  To  whom  shall  we  go  ?*  they  exclaim,  **  Thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life.''  It  is  manifest  that  they  do  not 
.  understand  Him,  any  more  than  the  rest,  hut  they  submit  their 
judgments  to  Him ;  and  He  accepts  the  sacrifice,  and  acknoir- 
ledges  them  for  His  disciples  on  this  very  ground.  **  Have  I 
not  chosen  you  twelve?" — "Are  you  not  my  chosen  friends, 
who  will  not  abandon  me,  but  remain  faithful  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  opposed  to  your  conviction  ?"  The  doctrinetaaght^ 
therefore,  was  one  which  required  a  surrender  of  human  rea- 
soning, and  a  submission,  in  absolute  docility,  to  the  word  of 
Christ.  But  surely  the  simple  injunction  to  have  faith  in  Him, 
would  not  have  appeared  so  difficult  to  them,  and  needed  not 
to  be  so  relentlessly  enforced  by  their  divine  Master. 

I  will  now  sum  up  the  argument,  by  a  comparative  suppo* 
sition,  which  will  place  the  two  systems  in  simple  contrast. 
Every  action  of  our  Saviour's  life  may  be  doubtless  considered 
a  true  model  of  what  we  should  practise,  and  in  whatever 
capacity  He  acts  He  must  present  the  most  perfect  example 
which  we  can  try  to  copy.  He  is,  on  this  occasion,  discharging 
the  office  of  a  teacber,  and  consequently  may  be  proposed 
as  the  purest  model  of  that  character.  Suppose  a  bishop 
of  the  established  Church,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  bishop  of 
the  Catholic  Cburch  on  the  other,  wished  to  recommend  to  the 
pastors  of  their  respective  flocks,  the  conduct  of  our  Saviour 
here,  as  a  g^ide  to  show  them  how  to  act  when  teaching  the 
doctrines  of  religion.  The  one  would  have,  consistertly,  to 
speak  thus:  "  When  you  are  teaching  your  children  the 
doctrine  of  the  l^\ic\vaT\«X)  \«^  v\.  4<a^\\.  m  the  strongest 
literal  terms ;  say,  ii  -you  i^eaa^,  ekm"^^>Mss^'^>  vcl^^^^t^^ 
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the  Chtircb  Catecbi^m,  that,  *the  body  and  blood  of  Chrht 
are  verilj  and  indeed  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord*s 
Supper/     Teach  your  doctrine  in  these  words  to  your  chil-* 
dren-     If  they  say  to  you,  as  doubtless  they  will;  'but  this 
is  the  doctrine  ot"  Poperyi — tliia  is  the  Catholic  doctrine,  w© 
cannot  believe  in  a  Real  Presence,' — follow  the  example  of  our 
Saviour;  rep<»at  the  expression  again  and  again;  give  no  ex- 
planation, but  insist,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  Christ*s  Flesh 
and  Blood  must  be  truly  and  verily  received;  and  let  your 
scholars  fall  away  and  leave  you,  as  teaching  untenable  opin- 
ions: for,  by  this  course  you  will  imitate  the  example  left  you 
by  your  divine  Master.**     In  other  words,  supposingyou  wished 
to  give  an  outline  of  our  Lord's  conduct  to  one  who  did  not 
believe  in  His  divine  mission,  you  would  have  to  state  that 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  teaching  with  the  greatest  meekness 
and  simplicity;  that  He  laid  down  His  doctrines  in  the  most 
open  and  candid  manner ;  that  when  on  any  occasion  His  bear* 
ers  misunderstood  him,  and  took  literally  what  He  meant  fig- 
uratively, He  was  always  accustomed  to  explain  His  meanings 
to  remove  the  difficulty^  and  meet  every  objection  j  but  that, 
on  this  occasion  alone,  be  completely  departed  from  this  rule. 
Although  his  hearers  took  his  words  literally,  when  He  waa 
speaking  figuratively.  He  went  on  repeating  the  same  expres- 
sions that  had  given  rise  to  error,  and  would  not  condescend 
to  explain  bis  meaning.     You  would  add,  that  even  with  His 
disciples  He  would  enter  into  no  explanation,  but  allowed  them 
to  depart;  and  that  even  His  eboaen  opoBtles  received  the 
same  nnusual  treatment. 

But  in  the  Catholic  explanation  of  this  chapter,  the  whole 
is  consistent,  from  first  to  last,  with  the  usual  conduct  and 
character  of  our  Saviour.  We  find  that  He  has  to  teach  a 
doctrine :  we  believe  it  to  be  a  promise  of  the  Eucharist ;  He 
selects  the  clearest,  most  obinous,  and  literal  terms.  He  ex- 
presses it  in  the  most  simple  and  intelligible  words.  The  doc- 
trine is  disbelieved  as  absurd:  objections  are  ra.W^\  ovw  '^^i^ 
riour,  as  oa  rII  other  sinuiar  occasions,  goes  otv  Te^^^^x^^^* 
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•xpresaionft  which  haye  giveii  o£kiioe,  and  intiflts  upott  their 
being  reeeived  without  reserve^  thus  evbuiag  that  He  cams 
Hoite  formaparty,  orgatherarouadhimamultkadeofmeB; 
but  that  he  wishes  all  to  believe  Him,  whatever  His  doctrixieii 
and  however  gta/ting  to  their  feelings.  He  would  not  even 
deign  to  soften  the  trial  of  fiuth  for  His  disciples,  but  allowed 
them  to  depart  the  moment  they  did  not  reoeiye  His  words 
imj^citly*  Such  is  our  case>  perfectly  consistent  with  thechai^ 
aeter  of  Christ»  whilo  the  other  runs  counter  to  evory  thing 
we  read  of  Him  in  the  entire  history  of  His  divine  missioa* 
Such  a  line  of  conduct  we  could  unreservedly  recommend  to 
every  Catholic  teadier. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  have  had  the  whole  argument  my  own 
way;  that  I  have  not  examined  the  grounds  on  which  Protea- 
tants  profess  to  di£Eer  from  our  explanatbn  of  this  chapter 
I  answer,  that  there  can  be  only  one  true  meaning  in  these 
words  and  phrases;  and  that»  if  our  interpretation  berightyit 
necesisarily  excludes  their's*  And  I  can  insist  upon  this,  tha^ 
before  we  are  called  on  to  give  up  our  interpretation,  they 
jhow  ua  that  the  Jews  could  have  understood  our  Saviour 
speaking  in  their  language,  in  the  sense  attached  to  His 
phrases  by  others,  in  direct  contradiction  to  ours.  This,  I 
maintain,  has  not  yet  been  done.  I  do  not  consider  myself 
therefore,  bound  to  go  into  the  examination  of  other  inter- 
pretations. I  did  not  lay  down  a  proposition,  and  then  attempt 
to  prove  it,  but  I  have  proceeded  by  simple  induction.  I 
have  given  you  a  mere  analysis  of  the  text;  I  have  proved  our 
interpretation,  by  examining  minutely  words  and  phrases; and 
the  result  of  all  this  has  been,  the  Catholic  interpretation; 
Und,  on  this  ground,  do  I  admit  and  accept  of  that  interpret 
tation,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  any  thing,  or  shrink  from 

any  arguments   or  objections   that  may  be   made;   and  1 

iiave,  therefore,  taken  some  pains  to  look  through  different 

divines  of  the  Protestant  eoiam\aao\v^  ^\v<^  W^^  defined  their 

opimotm  upon  this  subject  oi  V^e  ^>^^^xvgx.>  ^\A  v^  «&^^\Ns^ 
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iitgroundtt^^-not  on  which  tliej  object  to  the  Cathci* 
lie  doctrine,  hut  ou  whiek  they  base  and  build  their  figura- 
tive interpretation*  But  hiafore  touching  on  them,  I  hardij 
need  remark,  that  Sherlock,  Jeremj  T&jlor,  and  others^ 
interpret  this  chapter  of  the  Eucharist,— even  though  thej 
dissent  from  us  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  presence  in  thif 
adorable  Sacrament,  In  conhrmation  of  the  Jine  of  argument 
which  I  have  followed,  I  wii)  refer  to  the  authoritj  of  twa 
Protestant  divines,  among  the  most  learned  of  modern  Ger- 
many. Doctor  Tittman,  in  examining  this  passage^  allows 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  argue,  that  our  Saviour  was 
speaking  of  faith,  from  any  interpretation  which  the  Jews 
could  have  put  upon  it }  for  no  usage  of  speech  could  have 
led  them  to  such  an  explanation.  The  other  authority  to 
which  I  beg  to  refer,  is  also  of  a  Protestant  writer,  better 
known  by  tbe  biblical  acboiarij  of  this  country.  It  is  Professor 
Tholuck  of  Halle,  of  whose  extensive  acquaintance  with 
oriental  languages,  and  the  philological  part  of  biblical  lit  era* 
ture,  I  can  speak  personally.  He  says^  ^*  It  is  manifest  that 
a  transition  takes  place  in  our  Saviour^s  discourse.***  I  quote 
these  testimonies  merely  in  con&rmation  of  what  I  have  ad* 
vanced. 

To  come  now  to  objections  against  our  explanation.  I  have 
taken  some  pains,  as  I  before  observed,  to  discover  them;  and 
I  have  been  often  surprised  to  find  them  so  few,  and  so  exceed^ 
ingly  superficial*  I  will  content  myself  with  one  divine,  who 
has  summed  up,  in  a  few  pages,  what  he  considers  the  Protes- 
tant ground  of  interpretation.  I  allude  to  the  Bishop  of  St 
Asaph,  Doctor  Beverldge,  who  has  pithily  condensed  all  the 
reasons  why  this  passage  is  not  to  be  interpreted  of  the  Eu- 
charist. His  arguments,  in  the  main,  are  the  same  as  others 
oi  the  same  opinion  have  given;  and  I  will  state  his  objections, 
and  then  answer  in  tbe  words  of  Dr.  Sherlock.  The  first 
argument  which  he  gives  for  not  interpreting  this  chapter  of 
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the  Euchuisty  is,  ^  that  the  Sacrament  was  not  yet  orduned.*** 
Here  is  the  other  divine's  answer: — <<  Suppose  we  should 
understand  this  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  Bh>od  of  ths 
Son  of  man,  of  feeding  on  Christ  by  faith  or  believing;  yet 
they  could  understand  this  no  better  than  the  other.  It  u 
|dain  that  they  did  not,  and  I  know  not  how  they  should.  For 
to  call  bare  believing  in  Christ,  eating  His  flesh  and  dnnking 
His  Blood,  is  so  remote  from  all  propriety  of  speaking,  and  so 
unknown  in  all  lang^uages,  that  to  this  day,  those  who  under- 
stand nothing  more  by  it  but  believing  in  Christ,  are  able  to 
give  no  tolerable  account  of  the  reason  of  the  expression.'^ 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  when  our  Lord  inculcated  ts 
Nicodemus  the  necessity  of  Baptism,  that  sacrament  was  not 
yet  instituted;  and  therefore,  in  like  manner,  it  is  no  sound 
argument  to  say,  that,  because  the  Eucharist  was  not  instituted, 
He  could  not  speak  of  it  as  well.  These  are  sufficient  answers 
to  the  objection ;  nor  do  I  think  that,  even  without  them,  it 
could  be  set  against  the  varied  line  of  argument,  and  the  minute 
analysis  of  the  text  which  I  have  given  you  this  evening. 

The  second  and  third  reasons  why  this  discourse  should  be 
taken  fig^atively,  are,  that  our  Saviour  says,  that  those  who 
eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  Blood  shall  live,  and  they  who  est 
and  drink  it  not  shall  die.  These  are  Doctor  Beveridge's 
second  and  third  argument,  also  much  insisted  on  by  Doctor 
Waterland.  The  reply  to  this  is  very  simple — there  is  alwaji 
a  condition  annexed  to  God's  promises.  '^  He  that  belieyeth 
in  me  hath  everlasting  life ;" — *^  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  drink  His  Blood,  ye  shall  not  have  life  in 
you.**  Does  the  flrst  mean  that  nothing  more  than  fEuth  is 
required  for  salvation?  Is  not  each  one  bound  to  keep  the 
commandments  of  God  ?  The  meaning  clearly  is, — ^he  who 
believeth  with  such  conditions,  with  such  a  fructifying  faith 
as  shall  produce  good  works,  shall  have  everlasting  life.   Here^ 

•  "  Thesa\ir\ia  tldeoVo^."     Loud..  \U<i ,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 
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Bh  everywhere  else,  a  condition  is  annexed  to  the  precept, — 
for  we  must  always  understand  the  implied  condition,  that  the 
duty  be  well  and  rig^btly  discharged;  and  thus,  in  the  present 
case,  eternal  life  is  promised  ODly  to  those  who  worthily  par- 
take of  the  blessed  EucharisL 

These  are,  literally,  the  only  arguments  brought  by  this 
renowned  theologian  of  the  English  Church  in  favour  of  her 
interpretation.  There  is  one  popular  argument,  however, 
which  1  will  slightly  notice;  though,  popular  as  it  may  be,  it 
is  of  no  solid  weight  whatever.  It  is  taken  from  the  64th 
verse: — **  The  fiesh  profitetb  nothing;  the  words  which  I  have 
spoken  to  jou  are  spirit  and  life/*  Our  Lord  is  here  supposed 
to  explain  all  Hia  former  discourse,  by  saying  that  the  expres- 
sions He  had  used  were  all  to  be  taken  spiritually  or  figura- 
tively* Upon  which  supposition  I  will  only  make  two  remarks. 
First,  that  the  words  **  flesh"  and  "  spirit,"  when  opposed  to  one 
another  in  the  New  Testament,  never  signify  the  literal  arid 
figurative  sense  of  an  expression,  but  always  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual  man,  or  human  nature,  as  left  to  its  own  impulses, 
and  as  ennobled  and  strengthened  by  grace.  If  you  will  read 
the  nine  first  verses  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  St  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  you  will  see  the  distinction  accurately  drawn :  and^ 
if  necessary,  this  explanation  may  be  confirmed  from  innumer- 
able other  passages.  But,  secondly,  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  the 
trouble  of  quoting,  or  even  reading  them,  because  all  modern 
Protestant  commentators  agree  in  this  explanation,  and  allow 
that  nothing  can  be  drawn  from  that  one  verse,  for  setting 
aside  our  interpretation,  I  need  only  mention  the  names  of 
Kuinoel,  Home,  Bloomfield,  and  Schleusner,  to  satisfy  you 
that  neither  want  of  learniug,  nor  partiality  for  our  doctrineSy 
Kas  dictated  that  decision.* 

♦  It  haTing  been  latLDaated  to  me,  that  several  of  my  audience  con- 
Bidered  thia  answer  too  general,  and  Indicative  of  a  desire  to  slur  over 
an  important  ditficuky,  I  took  the  opportunity,  in  the  following  lecture, 
to  return  to  this  subject,  and  quote  the  authorities  at  full ;  as  givea  ia 
the  *'  Lectures  on  the  Eucharist,"  pp.  MO- 144*  Aja  t\s.^  acfti'^feCX  <il  \Jask\ 
J»ctare  was  iJ^e-nc?i>y  nece&sariJy  intruded  on,  the  Uitergo\ai^Qa»M"^«iM 
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But  there  if  one  Protestant  commentator  to  whom  I  have 
appealed,  who  ^^ma  to  let  out  the  secret,  and  display  the  real 
groond  on  wWoh  ^e  figurative  interpretation  of  this  chapter 
r^tfi*  ^  Still  iiM^ey"  writes  Dr  Tholuck,  '^  were  it  not  figora- 
tive,  it  would  prove  too  much,  namely^  the  Catholic  doc- 
trpoe  1*^  Here  is  ^  whole  truth ;  but,  mj  brethren,  can  such 
roasting  be  £or  a  moment  tolerated?  The  falsehood  of  the 
CathoUc  iogauL  is  assu^ied  in  the  first  instance,  ^d  then 
made  the  teuehstoi^  £ptr  the  interpretation  of  texts,  on  which 
iU  truth  or  ^Aketiaod  vfmal  rest  I  And  this  by  men  who  pro* 
fees  tp  4v9fW  their  belii^f  from  the  simple  discovery  of  what  is 
ftMight  ixk  Seriptwr^I 

A^  our  nei^  mi^^ti^yg^  we  shall  endei^vour,  with  God's  help, 
to  eaJ^r  on  th^  M9pn4  p^  of  o^r  investigation;  the  discus- 
;»oa  of  the  ^ords  of  Institution*  In  the  meantime*  I  entreat 
you  tp  ponder  /»o4  <»ainine  c^efully  the  arguments  which  I 
Ibiure  tbia  f  veainjg  advancedi  and  try  to  disqovejr  if  apy  where 
they  bp  assa]]4}>la.  If  you  find,  as  I  jSatter  myself  you  will, 
thi^t  they  renst  aJUL  attepipts  at  confutaiiop,  you  will  be  the 
bet^  prepared  for  the  much  stronger  propf,  whieh  rests  upoo 
Ibp  simple  an4  solemn  worda  of  consecration. 

flo  eall  it,  will  be  omitted  in  the  pnbliestion,  and  ihe  reader  who  dsaiie 
fyil  jatis&ction  laaj  ^soasalfe  th^  work  just  referred  toc 

*  C^q^ment*  p.  13h 
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*And  while  ihey  mere  at  supper^  Jetus  took  bread,  and  blestedt 
and  brake,  and  gave  to  his  disciples,  and  said i  Take  ye  and  eatt 
THIS  13  MY  BO  or.  And  iakiJiff  the  chalice.  Be  gave  thanks^  and 
gave  to  them,  Baying  ;  Drink  if  e  ail  of  this,  for  TBia  is  my  blood 
of  the  New  Testament^  w/dch  shail  be  shed  for  many,  for  the 
remission  ofsijis,'* 

Iw  my  laat  discourse,  regfardmg  the  Blessed  Eucbarlati 
I  entered  at  length  into  the  eramination  of  the  sixth  chapter 
of  St  John  J  which  I  considered  as  the  promise  of  the  institu- 
tion of  that  holy  sacrament  j  and  1  proved  to  you,  from  the 
expressions  there  used,  and  from  the  whole  construction  of 
our  Saviour's  discourse,  and  from  His  conduct  both  towards 
those  who  disbelieved,  and  towards  those  who  believed  His 
words,  that  He  truly  did  declare  that  doctrine  on  the  subject 
which  the  Catholic  Church  yet  holds, — that  is  to  say,  that  Hf 
promised  some  institution  to  be  provided  in  His  Church, 
whereby  men  would  be  completely  united  to  Him»  being 
truly  made  partakers  of  His  adorable  Body  and  Blood,  and 
so  applying  to  their  souls  the  merits  of  His  blessed  passion. 

According  to  mj  engagement,  therefore,  I  proceed  tkis 
evening"  to  examine  those  far  more  important  passages  that 
treat  of  the  institution  of  this  heavenly  rite,  and  see  how  far 
we  may  from  them  draw  the  same  doctrine  as  we  discovered 
in  the  promise.  In  other  words,  we  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain 
if  Jesus  Christ  reaUy  did  institute  some  sactaxsve^TiX  ^Wt^^ 
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men  might  partake  of  and  participate  in  His  blessed  Bodj  and 
Blood.  You  hare  just  heard  thi9  words  of  St  Matthew,  in 
which  he  describes  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist.  You  are 
aware  that  the  same  circumstances  are  related,  and  very  nearly 
the  same  words  used,  by  two  other  evangelists,  and  also  by 
St  Paul,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  read  over  the  passages  in  them  all,  because  it  is 
with  reference  to  words  common  to  all  that  I  have  principally 
to  speak  this  erening. 

We  have  here  two  forms  of  consecration,  "  this  is  my  Body, 
—this  is  my  Blood."  I  own  that  to  construct  an  argument  on 
these  words  is  more  difficult  than  it  was  on  the  sixth  chapter 
of  St  John;  simply  and  solely  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  add  strength  or  clearness  to  the  expressions  them* 
selves.  It  is  impossible  for  me,  by  any  commentary  or  para- 
phrase that  I  can  make,  to  render  our  Saviour's  words  more 
explicit,  or  reduce  them  to  a  form  more  completely  expressing 
the  Catholic  doctrine  than  they  do  of  themselves.  ''  Thb  is 
my  Body, — ^this  is  my  Blood.**  The  Catholic  doctrine  teaches 
that  it  was  Christ's  Body  and  that  it  tv<is  His  Blood.  It  would 
consequently  appear  as  though  all  we  had  here  to  do,  were 
simply  and  exclusively  to  rest  at  once  on  these  wordsy  And 
leave  to  others  to  show  reason  why  we  should  depart  from  the 
literal  interpretation  which  we  give  them. 

Before,  however,  completely  taking  up  my  position,  I 
must  make  two  or  three  observations  on  the  method  in  which 
these  texts  are  popularly  handled,  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing the  Catholic  belief.  It  is  evident  that  the  words, 
simply  considered, — if  there  were  no  question  about  any 
apparent  impossibility,  and  if  they  related  to  some  other 
matter, — would  be  at  once  literally  believed  by  any  one  who 
believes  at  all  in  the  words  of  Christ.  His  reasoning  would 
naturally  be,  '^  Christ  has  declared  this  doctrine  in  the  simplest 
terms,  and  I  receive  it  on  His  word."  There  must  be  a 
reason,  as  I  will  fully  T^xo\e  t.o  -30x1  ^ust  now,  for  departing 
in  this  case  from  tVie  or^uar-j,  ^vkv^^  'Yc>\«tYc^\»JCvi\^  ^V^!s& 
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words,  and  giving  thera  a  tropical  meaning*  It  is  for  those 
who  &B,j  that  Christ,  by  the  words  **  this  ia  my  Body,"  meant 
no  more  than,  "this  is  the  figure  of  my  Body,"  to  give  us  a 
reason  why  their  interpretation  is  correct.  The  words  them- 
selves  express  that  it  is  the  Body  of  Christ*  Whoever  tells  me 
that  it  is  not  the  Body  of  Christ,  hut  only  its  figure,  must 
satisfy  me  how  one  expression  ia  etjuivalent  to  the  other*  I 
will  prove  too,  presently,  as  I  just  said,  that  this  is  necessarily 
the  position  in  which  the  controversy  is  placed;  but  I  cannot 
resist  the  desire  of  exhibiting  to  you  the  difficulties  ia  which 
persons  find  themselves  involved,  who  wish  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  two  phrases,  and  the  extremely  unphiiosopbical 
methods  which  they  conseq^uently  follow.  I  will  take,  as  an 
illustration,  a  passage  in  a  sermon  delivered  a  few  years 
ago,  in  &  chapel  of  this  metropolis,  forming  one  of  a  series  of 
discourses  against  Catholic  doctrines,  by  select  preachers*  This 
is  on  the  doctrine  of  Transubstautiation,  and  is  directed  to 
prove  that  it  is  unscriptural,  and  ought  not  to  be  held.  Now 
hear,  I  pray  you,  the  reasoning  of  this  preacher  on  our  subject 
"  We  contend  that  we  must  understand  the  words  figuratively," 
— be  is  speaking  of  Christ's  words  in  my  text, — "because 
there  is  no  neceasily  to  uoderatand  them  literally/'  What 
aort  of  a  canon  of  interpretation  is  here  laid  dowiil  That  no 
passage  of  the  Scripture  is  to  be  taken  literally,  unless  a 
necessity  can  be  shown  for  it  I  that  we  must  on  principle  take 
every  thing  as  figurative,  till  those  who  eh  use  the  literal  in- 
terpretation demonstrate  that  there  exists  a  positive  necessity 
for  taking  it  so !  I  should  contend  rather  that  the  obvious 
pule  is  to  take  words  literally,  tiolesa  a  necessity  be  proved  for 
taking  them  figuratively ;  and  I  wish  to  know  how  tkis  rule 
would  stand  before  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
that  we  are  not  allowed  to  take  any  passage  literally,  unless  a  | 
necessity  for  it  be  first  demonstrated.  Therefore,  when  Christ 
ifl  called  God,  or  the  Son  of  God,  we  must  first  prove  a  neces- 
tity  for  believing  Him  to  be  God,  before  we  cau  W  *^\ift'C\^^i\  m 
dra^wiDg  conclusions  from  the  words  of  those  X/b%S»  t^Eiewv^^N^A 
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He  proeeeds ;  ^  and  because  it  wieis  tnottJUj  impossible  fof  His 
disciples  to  have  tnidenrtood  Him  literaUj*"  Now  this  is  jtut 
what  requires  proof,  because  on  this  point  hinges  the  entire 
qtiestion-^it  is  not  a  proof  itself,  but  the  proposition  to  be 
proved.  Well,  the  preacher  seems  to  think  so  too,  and  goes 
on  to' give  a  proof  in  the  following  words: — ''for,  let  me  ask« 
what  is  more  common,  in  ail  languages,  than  to  give  to  the 
sign  the  name  of  the  thing  signified?  If  jon  saw  a  portrait, 
would  you  not  call  it  by  the  name  of  the  person  it  represents, 
or  if  you  looked  on  the  map  at  a  particular  country,  would  you 
ndt  describe  it  by  the  name  of  that  country  ?*  I  ask  is  this  a 
proof?  But  let  us  see  what  e^mmples  he  chooses^ — <*a  p(»r- 
tlrait^ — as  if  there  were  no  difference  between  taking  up  a 
piece  of  bread,  and  saying,  "  this  is  my  Body,"  and  pointing 
ajt  a  picture,  and  daying,  ^'this  is  the  king!**  As  if  language 
atid  ordinary  tisage  do  not  give  the  picture  that  very  name;- 
but  more  than  that,  as  if  it  were  not  the  very  essence  of  liiat 
object  to  represent  another.  What  other  existence  has  a  por- 
trait, than  as  a  type  or  representative?  does  not  its  very  idea 
suppose  its  being  the  resemblance  of  a  person?  But,  suppose 
I  hold  up  an  ingot  of  gold  without  the  king's  eflBgy,  and  swd, 
"this  is  the  king's  body,"  would  my  audience  thereby  under- 
stand that  I  meant  to  institute  a  symbol  of  his  person,  on  the 
ground  that  had  I  showed  thetn  his  effigy  on  the  coin,  and 
said,  "  this  is  the  king,**  they  would  have  easily  understood  me 
to  intimate  that  it  was  his  portrait?  The  second  instance  he. 
gives  is  "  a  map  f — what  is  a  map  but  the  representation  of  a 
Country?  What  existence  has  it  but  so  far  as  it  depicts  the 
forms  of  that  country?  If  it  fail  to  represent  it,  it  is  no  map^ 
and  the  expression  would  be  no  longer  intelligible.  But  when 
Christ  says  of  bread,  "  this  is  my  Body,**  there  is  no  natural 
connexion  or  resemblance  between  the  two ;  there  is  no^ingr 
to  tell  men  that  He  meant,  "  this  is  an  emblem  of  my  body.** 
In  all  such  assertions  there  may  be  declamation ;  but  there  is 

manifestly  no  prooi',  notVim^Xo  ^<em'Wi^T»isfc'»3aaiUifi  Catholio 

interpretation  xftusi  \>er  te^^ctAdi^ 
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I  win  quote  another  passage  from  a  writer  better  known; 
I  mean  tlie  author  of  the  "  lntro(3tit*tioo  to  the  Critibal  Study 
of  the  Scriptures/*  He  says  that  ilie  Catholic  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  is  "  erected  on  a  forted  and  liter aI  con- 
struction of  otir  Lord's  declaration."  The  Catholic  doctrine 
is  based  on  a  forced  and  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture  I 
I  would  ask,  where  on  earth  were  these  two  words  put  in  jux- 
taposition in  any  argument  before? — to  call  the  literal  the 
forced  interpretation!  I  do  not  belicTe  that  in  any  case,  ex- 
cept a  controversy  on  religion,  an  author  would  have  allowed 
himself  to  fall  into  such  a  proposition.  If  any  of  yon  had  a 
cause  before  a  court,  and  your  counsel  were  to  open  it  by 
saying,  *Hhat  the  case  must  be  adjudged  in  favour  of  bis  cli- 
ent because  the  adverse  party  had  nothing  in  their  favour 
except  "  a  literal  and  forced  construction"  of  the  statute  pro- 
Tided  for  the  case,  would  yoii  not  consider  this  equivalent  to 
a  betrayal  of  your  cause?  For,  conceding  thus  much,  is 
literally  granting  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  on  your 
side.  That  any  writer  should,  upon  an  argnment  ao  con- 
structed, condemn  the  Catholic  doctrine,  is  really  extraor- 
dinary ;  it  is  surely  accustoming  students  in  theology,  if  the 
Introduction  be  meant  for  them,  as  well  as  other  readers,  to 
very  superficial  and  incorrect  reasoning,  and  ought  c6nse- 
quently  to  be  reprobated  in  severe  terms. 

These  may  serve  as  specimens  how  far  from  easy  it  is  to 
establitjh  grounds  even  of  plausibility,  for  the  rejection  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine.  But  there  are  graver  and  more  solid 
writers*  who  satisfactorily  admit,  that  so  far  as  our  Lord's 
expressions  go,  all  is  in  our  favour.  I  will  quote  one  passage 
from  Paley^s  *  Evidences  of  Christianity,'  where  be  is  giving 
proofs  that  the  Gospels  were  not  books  merely  made  up  for  a 
certain  purpose,  but  that  whatever  they  relate  did  really  hap- 
pen. He  says :  "  I  think  also  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
conciseness  of  Christ's  expression,  'this  is  ray  Body,*  would 
have  been  avoided  in  &  made-up  story  "  ^N\v^  so*?  \  wa^j  ^^^ 
ifBotbmg  is  more  common  than  to  call  signs  Xi'j  ^*a  li^ttv^  <A 
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things  signified,  aiul  this  was  as  obvious  and  intelligible  a 
figure  as  c^ling  a  picture  of  the  king  bj  his  napoie.  He  con- 
tinues: **  I  allow  that  the  explanation  given  bj  Protestants  is 
satisfactory ;  but  it  is  deduced  from  a  minute  comparison  of 
the  words  in  question  with  forms  of  expression  used  in  Scrip* 
ture^  and  especiallj  by  Christ  Himself  on  other  occasions. 
No  writer  would  have  arbitrarily  and  unnecessarily  cast  in 
his  reader^s  way,  a  difficulty,  which,  to  say  the  least,  it  re- 
quired research  and  erudition  to  clear  up."* 

Here  then  it  is  granted,  that  to  arrive  at  the  Protestant 
interpretation,  it  requires  erudition  and  research;  consequently 
that  it  is  not  the  simple,  obvious  meaning  which  these  words 
present.  When  you  say,  that  to  establish  a  construction  of  a 
passage,  it  requires  study  and  learning,  I  conclude  that  it  is 
his  duty  who  has  chosen  that  construction  to  make  use  of. 
these  means ;  and  the  burden  rests  on  him  of  proving  his  in- 
terpretation, not  on  those  who  adopt  the  literal  and  obvious 
sense.  Therefore,  when  the  explicit,  plain,  and  literal  con- 
struction of  the  words  is  that  which  we  adopt,  it  becomes  the 
task  of  those  who  maintain  us  to  be  wrong,  and  say  that  the 
words  "  this  is  my  Body,"  did  not  mean  that  it  was  the  Body 
of  Christ,  but  only  its  symbol, — I  contend,  it  becomes  their 
duty  to  prove  their  figurative  interpretation. 

Their  argument  necessarily  takes  a  two-fold  form.  Rea- 
sons must  be  brought  by  them  to  prove, — first,  that  they  are 
authorized,  and  secondly  that  they  are  compelled,  to  depart 
from  the  literal  meaning.  This  is  usually  attempted  by  two 
distinct  arguments.  First,  an  attempt  is  generally  made  to 
establish  that  our  Saviour's  words  way  be  taken  figuratively; 
that  they  may  be  so  interpreted  as  to  signify,  "  this  represents 
my  body,  this  represents  my  blood,"  by  bringing  together  a 
number  of  passages,  in  which  the  verb  '  to  be,*  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  to  represent^  and  thence  concluding  that  here,  in  like 
manner,  it  may  have  the  same  meaning.  In  the  second 
place^  to  justify  suda.  a  ^^t^8ii\.\xx^  Itwa.  ^<fe  YAay^  sense,  it  is 
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tirgeoPffiat  ^y  it  w^  oncotrater  so  many  contradictions,  so 
many  gross  TioIatioBS  of  the  law  of  nature,  tliatj  however 
uawilllng,  we  must  abandon  it,  and  take  ike  figurative  signifi- 
cation- This  is  the  clearest  and  completest  form  in  which  the 
argumentation  can  be  presented-  The  author,  for  instance, 
whom  I  c[uoted  just  now,  after  giving  us  bis  reason  why 
we  are  not  obliged  to  take  these  words  literallj,  laasmuch  as 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it, — gives  us  as  a  further  motive 
for  not  understanding  them  so,  that  the  literal  meaning  leads 
to  direct  contradictions,  and  gross  absurdities*  These  are  the 
two  principal  heads  of  objection  which  I  shall  haye  to  discuss. 

First,  then,  it  is  urged  that  we  may  take  our  Saviour's  words 
figuratively,  because  there  are  many  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  which  the  verb  'to  be,'  means  Ho  represent,'  and  a 
^eat  many  texts  of  a  miscellaneous  character  are  generally 
thrown  together  into  a  confused  heap>  to  establish  this  point. 
In  order  to  meet  them,  it  is  necessary  to  classify  them:  for 
although  there  is  one  general  answer  which  applies  to  all,  yet 
there  are  specific  replies,  whicL  meet  each  separate  class- 
The  person  who  has  given  the  fullest  list  of  such  texts,  and, 
indeed,  who  has  given  sufBcient  to  establish  this  point,  if  it 
can  be  established  by  such  a  line  of  argument,  and  the  person 
above  all  others  most  popularly  quoted,  is  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
in  bis  Discourse  on  the  Eucharist.  He  is,  in  fact,  cited  or 
copied  hy  the  two  authors  to  whom  I  have  already  referred- 
I  will  give  you  all  his  quotations,  only  distributing  them  into 
classes,  so  as  to  simplify  my  answers- 

In  the  first  class  I  place  all  those  passages  of  this  form  : 
Genesis  xlL  26,  27;  "And  the  seven  good  kine  are  seven 
years**^  Daniel  vii.  24 ;  *'  The  ten  horns  are  ten  kingdoms-" 
Mathew  xiii.  38,  39;  "  The  field  is  the  world,  the  good  seed 
are  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  the  tares  are  the  children  of 
the  wicked  one.  The  enemy  i*  the  devil,  the  harvest  is  the 
end  of  the  world,  the  reapers  are  the  angels,"  1  Cor.  x.  4; 
"The  rock  was  Christ,"  Gal.  iv*  24",  "Tcox  lii^?.^  are  S^% 
two  covenants,"    Her.  L  20;  "  The  seveast^ax^  are  ^'a  ^''^^^"^ 
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of  the  dered  chdrohes.^  Here,  it  is  satd,  trb  a  jgteat  mxtij 
pa6«ftgn66,  itt  iffhith  thti  Yeth  ^to  be,'  taeiais  '  to  repiredent;'  aisil 
tkii  fbntis  the  firM:  dass  of  textd. 

&icondly,  Johti  x.  7;  *^  I  am  the  door.*  John  5tv.  1 ;  "  1 
ion  the  true  yine.* 

Thirdly,  Gen.  Xyix.  10;  **  This  id  my  cdveimat  betWten 
lliee  aiid  me.*  Which  h  eommonly  supposed  to  mean,  this  is 
a  repi*esentatioti  or  ittag^  of  m j  covenauit 

Fottrthlyj  Exodtts  xli.  11 ;  «  This  id  the  Lord's  pa^so^ei-.* 

Hefe  are  four  classeiit  of  passaged.  I  widh,  6t6t  of  all,  to 
#hoir  jou,  that  independently  of  the  getWAi  answer  which  t 
■kail  give  to  all,  or  at  least  of  the  minuter  etaminatiofi  which 
I  shall  mak^  of  ^e  first  class,  and  which  ttill  apply  to  many 
of  the  ot£N«,-^the  textd  comprised  in  the  three  last  classes 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  subject;  for  the  verb'  'td 
W  does  not  signiQr  hi  theiil  *tO  represent  ;*  and  we  must 
consider  only  those  to  the  purpose,  in  whieh  it  doe^  meaii  'to 
represent.*  "I  am  the  door;"  " I  am  the  true  vine.**  I  ask 
any  one,  on  reflection,  to  answer, — does  Uo  be  *  mead  In  these 
passages  Ho  represent?'  Substitute  the  latter  verb;  for  if 
the  two  be  equivalent,  the  one  must  fit  in  the  other's  place. 
Compare  them  with  the  words,  "  the  rock  Was  Christ.*'  If 
you  say,  "  the  rock  represented  Christ,'*  the  sense  is  the  same, 
because  *to  be'  is  its  equivalent.  "1  am  the  dOor;"  I  repre' 
^ent  the  door, — ^that  is  not  Christ's  meaning.  ^  I  am  as  the 
door,  I  resemble  the  door;"  that  was  what  he  wished  to 
express.  These  passages  consequently  must  be  at  once  ex- 
eluded.  Because  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  substitute  the  phrase 
considered  equivalent,  we  produce  a  totally  different  sense 
from  what  our  Saviour  intended.  Moreover,  the  answers 
which  I  will  give  to  the  first  class  of  passages,  will  apply  fully 
to  these ;  but  I  consider  this  as  a  sufficient  specific  answer. 

Secondly,   "  This  is  my  covenant  between  thee  and  me." 
Does  this  mean  that  circumcision,  of  which  this  text  speaks, 
represents,  or  was  tlie  fegtaeol\\i^<i<iN«<iw:&.'^     Qx^xvted  for  a 
jwoment;  God  clearly  ex^«in^\iv\ii^^\V,^^it^^^'^^«i^^^ 
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m  tie  next  versB,  that  it  is  the  sign ;  "And  it  stall  be  a  sign 
or  token  of  the  covenant."  Therefore,  if  He  meant  to  saj 
that  this  was  a  figure  of  the  covenant,  He  goes  on  to  explain 
Himself  afterwards ;  conseqiientij  no  mistake  could  arise  from 
His  words.  In  the  second  place,  circumcision  was  ntJtonJy  a 
sign^  but  the  instrument  .or  record  of  the  covenant.  Now 
common  usage  warrants  us  in  calling  by  the  name  of  the 
covenaaty  the  document  or  articles  whereby  it  is  effected.  If 
we  bold  in  our  hands  a  written  treaty,  we  should  say,  "  this 
IS  the  treaty/*  But  leaving  aside  these  answers,  it  is  easy  to 
prove  that  the  verb  here  noways  means  *  represents,*  and  that 
there  is  no  allusion  to  type  or  figure  in  the  case.  This  is 
evident,  by  comparing  this  text  with  every  other  in  which  a 
similar  expression  occurs.  In  all,  the  introductory  formula 
signifies,  that  what  follows  is  truly  a  matter  of  compact  or 
covenant  j  so  that  this  would  he  the  construction  of  the  entire 
text:  **  What  follows  is  iny  covenant  between  yon  aod  mej 
you  shall  practise  circumcision."  Thus,  for  instance,  Is.  lix. 
21 ;"  This  is  my  covenant  with  them,  salth  the  Lord;  my 
spirit  which  is  in  thee  and  my  words,  shall  not  depart  out 
of  thy  mouth."  Does  God  there  mean,  this  is  the  figure  of 
my  covenant?  Do  not  ihe  words  signify,  "what  I  am  going 
to  express  is  my  covenant;"  so  that  they  are  only  an  introduc- 
tory Of  preliminary  fonnula?  Another  instance,  1  Sam,  xi. 
2;  "In  this  will  I  make  my  covenant  with  you,  in  boring  out 
your  right  eyes*"  Here  again  the  bard  covenant  follows  the 
introductory  phrase.  And  this  interpretation  is  further  con- 
firmed, by  the  many  passages  in  which  God  premises,  "this 
IB  my  statute  or  command,"  after  which  follows  the  very  com- 
mand or  statute.  In  like  manner  then,  the  words,  "  this  is  my 
coveDaut,"  do  not  mean  "this  represents  my  covenant,"  but 
simply,  "  what  follows  is  my  covenant.''  The  examination  of 
other  passages,  were  there  no  other  consideration,  would  thus 
take  this  out  of  the  class  applicable  to  our  controversy ;  but 
when  we  further  see^  that  m  the  next  verse  God  le^TL^v^.^-^^ 
caZ/^  that  rite  a  sign  o£  his  covenant,  It  U  pVawi  \JftQ.l  ^'ft  ^ona. 
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of  expression  is  not  parallel,  as  here  an  explanation  is  sxAse* 
quently  given,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  words  of  insti- 
tution. 

Thirdly.  The  fourth  class  contains  the  text,  ^<  This  is  the 
Lord's  passorer."  This  is  an  interesting  text,  not  on  account 
of  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  hut  on  account  of  some  particular 
circumstances  connected  with  its  first  application  to  this 
doctrine.  It  was  on  this  text,  and  almost  exclusirelj  on 
its  strength,  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Transuhstantia- 
tion  was  rejected;  it  was  on  this  that  Zuinglius,  when  ha 
attempted  to  deny  it  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  mainlj 
built;  for  he  found  no  other  text  whereon  to  ground  his  ob- 
jection against  the  words,  *'  this  is  my  Body,"  being  literalJy 
taken.  ]$ow  I  think  we  can  easily  prove  that  the  verb 
>*  is,"  has  here  its  literal  meaning.  As  the  circumstances  of 
hb  discovery  are  curious,  I  beg  leave  to  give  his  own  ac- 
count. Yet  though  the  narrative  tells  greatly  in  our  favour, 
I  feel  a  repugnance  to  detail  it ;  it  is  degrading  to  humanity 
and  to  religion,  that  any  thing  so  discreditable,  so  debasing, 
should  be  recorded  by  any  writer  of  himself,  and  I  would 
willingly  pass  it  over  were  it  not  that  stem  justice  to  the  cause 
I  am  defending,  demands  that  I  show  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  was  first  supposed 
to  be  disproved.  Zuinglius,  therefore,  tells  us  himself — that  he 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence,  but  found  a  great  difficulty  in  arguing 
against  the  natural  and  obvious  signification  of  these  words, 
"  this  is  my  Body, — this  is  my  Blood  * — that  he  could  find 
nothing  in  Scripture  to  warrant  him  in  departing  from  the 
literal  sense,  except  passages  manifestly  relating  to  parables. 

It  was  on  the  1 3th  of  April,  early  in  the  morning,  that  the 
happy  revelation  occurred.  His  conscience,  he  says,  urges 
him  to  relate  the  circumstances  which  he  would  gladly  con- 
ceal; for  he  knows  they  must  expose  him  to  ridicule  and^ 
obloquy.  He  found  YiimseVt  m  «•.  ^x^^xsv^  ^ys^mVyci^  vfith  one^ 
who  pressed  him  close,  ^\i\\e  \ift  «ieevxv^^  \js»5^^  \.^  ^^^ssviVbj^ 
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DpiniOD,  till  a  monitor  stood  at  his  Bide,  "  I  kaow  not,"  he 
emphaticaily  adds,  "  whether  he  were  whho  or  black,"  who 
suggested  to  kirn  this  important  text.  He  expounded  it  next 
morning-,  and  convinced  his  hearers  that,  on  the  strength  of 
it,  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  was  to  he  abandoned! 

Such  is  the  account  given  us  of  the  first  discovery  of  a  text 
sufficient  to  reject  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation, 
and  that  text  is  the  odo  which  I  have  just  quitted  to  you  from 
the  1 2th  chapter  of  Exodus,  11th  verse*  **  This  is  the  Lord's 
passover,"*  1  waive  several  considerations  which  might  be 
drawn  from  the  circumstances  in  which  these  words  were 
spoken,  of  a  natural  tendency  to  teach  the  Israelites  that  a 
typical  institution  was  made,  whereas  at  the  Last  Supper 
there  was  nothing  done  or  said,  which  could  intifbate  that 
any  such  intention  existed :  also  some  remarks  regarding  the 
phrase  itself  as  intelligible  to  the  Jews,  irom  the  custom  of 
calling  sacrifices  by  the  name  of  the  object  for  which  they 
were  offered.  For,  In  truth,  the  text  is  of  no  value  whatever 
towards  establishing  the  point  that  *to  be*  signifies  'to 
represent/ 

In  fact,  one  of  t!ie  most  learned  of  modern  Protestant 
commentators  observes,  that  the  construction  is  such  as  always 
signifies,  "  this  is  ihe  da^  or  feast  of  the  Passover  sacred  to 
the  Lord."  The  grounds  of  this  translation  can  hardly  be 
understood,  without  reference  to  the  original  language;  in 
which,  as  he  observes,  w^hat  is  translated  by  a  genitive,  "the 
Lord's,"  is  dative,  and  in  this  construction  signifies  "  sacred  to 
the  Lord;"  and  then  the  verb  vt  has  its  own  obvious  significa- 
tion; as  much  as  when  we  say,  "this  is  Sunday,**  which  cer^ 
tainly  does  not  mean,  "this  represents  Sunday/^  To  prove 
this  point,  he  refers  to  two  or  three  other  passages,  where 
exactly  the  same  form  of  expression  occurs,  and  shows  that  it 
always  has  a  similar  meaning.  For  instance,  in  Exodus  xx, 
10,  "  This  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord/'  the  dative  form  is  here 
used;  "This  is  the  sabbath  fo  the  Lord,"  meaning iK^ ^a^* 
hdth  s&cred  to  him*     Now  the  conatructiou  Vn  \Xi^  oA^vaA\* 
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preei^^l^  the  same  in  both  texts:  nor  13  it  ever  ti^  in  tint 
sense  of  a  thin^^  being  an  emblem  or  a  sign.  In  another  testi 
(JE^oi.  xzxii.  5)  '^  the  festival  of  the  Lord}"  the  same  con^ 
struction  occux^  signifying  the  same;  and  finallj  in  the  27th 
verse  of  the  verj  chapter  in  question,  we  have,  **  this  is  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  passover;"  that  is$  according  to  the 
originali  '*  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover  (sacredj  to  the  Lord^" 
From  these  parallel  expressions,  where  in  the  original  ex- 
actly the  same  construction  occurs,  he  concludes  that  the 
verb  '  to  be '  is  here  literallj  taken**  Hence,  this  text  affords 
no  aid  to  the  argument  which  would  consider  the  verb  sub- 
stantive to  mean  <  represent,'  ua  the  words  of  institution;  the 
interpretatien  put  upon  it  is  incorrect, — and  consequentlj, 
when  ZuiogUus  leamt  it  firom  his  monitor  as  a  sufficient 
ground  for  rejecting  the  Catholic  doctrine,  maj  we  not  con- 
clude that  it  was  not  a  spirit  of  truth  that  appeared  to  him, 
and  that  he  rejected  our  doctrine  on  grounds  not  tenable,  and 
bj  attributing  to  words  a  meaning  which  they  cannot  have? 

I  have  thus  first  set  these  passages  aside, — ^because,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow,  I  wish  my  an- 
swers to  be  strictly  and  individually  applicable  to  each  part  of 
the  case ;  although  the  remarks  which  I  shall  make  on  the  first 
class  of  passages,  where  I  own  that  Ho  be '  means  '  to  repre- 
sent,' will  apply  to  almost  every  one  of  them. 

Well,  then,  it  is  argued  that  the  words  "  this  is  my  Bodj, 
this  is  my  Blood,**  may  be  rendered  by  '^  this  represents  mj 
Body,  this  represents  my  Blood,*'  in  other  words,  figuratively, 
because  in  certain  other  passages  quoted,  it  is  obvious  that  tbe 
two  terms  are  equivalent.  The  only  way  in  which  the  argu- 
ment can  hold,  is  by  supposing  that  tbe  texts  quoted  form 
what  are  called  parallel  passages^  to  the  word  of  institution. 
But  first,  I  will  ask  a  simple  question.  In  these  passages, 
the  verb  *  to  be,'  means  *  to  represent:*  but  there  are  some 
thousands  of  passages  in  Scripture,  where  the  verb  *  to  ha' 
does  not  mean  *  to  rei^Te^ent.'     I  ask  the  reason,  why  tb« 
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words  of  mstitutioQ  are  to  be  detached  fropi  these  thousand 
paasdgeSf  aiid  interpreted  by  tha  others  ?  I  w^Qt  some  good 
reason  to  authorize  me  ia  ckssifjitig  it  with  these,  and  not 
with  the  others«  It  i^  no  reason  to  say,  tliat  it  ia  necessary 
or  conTenient  to  take  it  bo  ;  I  want  some  reason  why  it  mn&t 
be  so.  Therefore,  merely  considering  tlie  question  in  thia 
indefinite  way,  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  why  these  words  should 
be  detached  from  the  muititude  of  places  where  *  to  be'  has 
its  proper  signitication,  and  joined  to  the  few  that  are  alwsiys 
to  be  considered  the  exception. 

JBut  let  us  join  issue  a  little  more  closely.  What  are  parallel 
passages?  Are  any  two  passages  where  the  same  word  occurs 
to  he  considered  parallel?  There  must  he  something  morei 
necessary  to  constitute  parallelism.  Well,  I  am  willing  to 
take  Hornets  rule  for  this  source  of  ioterpretatiou.  It  it 
briefly  this:  that  when  struck  with  any  resemhlauce  between 
passagesj  you  must  not  he  content  with  limilarity  of  wordif 
but  examine,  **  whether  the  passages  be  sufficiently  similar, 
tlmt  is,  not  onl^  wheiher  the  same  word^  hut  also  tJie  9ame  thit^f 
answers  together."*  The  rule  is  translated  from  another  writerj 
^.od  is  more  clearly  expressed  in  tlia  original,  which  saya» 
that  we  must  see  **  whether  both  passages  contain  the  fanw 
things  and  not  onl^  (lis  same  word''^  And  the  commentator 
on  this  author  makes  this  remark;  **  W^e  must  therefore  hold 
that  similitude  ofthingSj  not  of  words,  constitutes  a  parallelism/' 

We  have  a  rule,  then,  laid  down,  that  two  passages  are  not 
parallel,  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  may  not  use  them  to  inter- 
pret one  another,  merely  because  the  same  word  is  in  them* 
unless  the  same  thing  also  occur  in  both.  Let  us,  therefore, 
ascertain  whether  the  same  thing  occurs,  as  well  as  the  same 
words,  hx  all  the  passages  of  this  dass.  But  first,  as  an  illus* 
trj^tipn  of  the  rule,  let  me  observe  that,  when  in  my  last 
dijscourse  I  quoted  several  texts,  I  not  only  pointed  out  the 
name  words  in  tbem,  but  I  was  careful  to  prove  that  the 
same  circumstances  occurred^-— that  is,  that  oin*  Saviour  made 
♦  Vol.  ii,  p,  531.  \  Eru«»t\,  \j.  fe\. 
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use  of  expressions  which  were  taken  literally  when  He  meant 
to  be  understood  so,  that  objections  were  raised,  and  that 
He  acted  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  text  under 
examination;  and  from  this  similarity  of  things,  I  reasoned, 
considering  the  passages  as  parallel  in  consequence  of  it. 
What  is  the  thing  in  all  the  passages  united  in  this  class,  that 
we  may  see  if  it  be  likewise  found  in  the  words  of  Institution? 
•We  may  exemplify  the  rule  in  these  passages  themselves. 
Suppose  I  wish  to  illustrate  one  of  them  by  another,  I  should 
say,  this  text — "  The  seven  kine  are  seven  years,"  is  parallel 
with  "  The  field  is  the  world,"  and  both  of  them  with  the 
phrase  **  these  are  the  two  covenants ;"  and  I  can  illustrate 
them  one  by  another.  And  why?  Because  in  every  one  of 
them  ihe  same  thing  exists ;-— that  is  to  say,  in  every  one  of 
these  passage,  there  is  the  interpretation  of  an  allegorical 
teaching — a  vision  in  the  one,  a  parable  in  the  second,  and  an 
allegory  in  the  third.  I  do  not  put  them  into  one  class,  because 
they  all  contain  the  verb  ^  to  be,'  but  because  they  all  contain 
the  same  thing — they  speak  of  something  mystical  and  typical, 
the  interpretation  of  a  dream,  an  allegory,  and  a  parable. 
Therefore  having  ascertained  that  in  one  of  these  the  verb 
*to  be*  means  *to  represent,'  I  conclude  that  it  has  the  same 
sense  in  the  others ;  and  I  frame  a  general  rule,  that  wherever 
such  symbolical  teaching  occurs,  these  verbs  are  synonymous. 
When,  therefore,  you  tell  me  that  "  this  is  my  Body"  may 
mean  "  this  represents  my  Body,"  because  in  those  passages 
the  same  verb  or  word  occurs  with  this  sense,  I  must,  in  like 
manner j  ascertain,  not  only  that  the  word  '  to  be'  is  common 
to  the  text,  but  that  the  same  thing  is  to  be  found  in  it  as 
in  them ;  in  other  words,  that  in  the  forms  of  institution  there 
was  given  ihe  explanation  of  some  symbol^  such  as  the-  inter- 
pretation of  a  vision,  a  parable,  or  a  prophecy.  If  you  show 
me  this,  as  I  can  show  it  in  all  the  others,  then  I  will  allow 
this  to  be  parallel  with  them. 

This  similarity  o£  B\]iV)a\AtiCft  'sn^  t^^^-^  W  discovered  by 
looking  closely  into  tYiose  ^%&^a.^^^  Q^Q\fc\  Vj  \^^*  K^ossi. 
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Clarke  as  parallel,  wLieh  I  liava  placed  in  this  class. — **  The 
seven  kiue  are  seven  years/'  Joseph  is  interpreting  the  dream 
of  Pharaoh;  '*  And  the  tea  horns  are  ten  kings,"  Daniel  is 
receiving  the  interpretation  of  his  vision;  "  The  field  is  the 
world,"  our  Saviour  is  interpreting  a  parahle  j  **  The  rock  was 
Christ,"  St.  Paul  is  professedly  explaining  the  symbols  of  the 
old  law>  and  tells  us  that  he  is  doing  so,  and  that  he  spoke  of 
a  spiritual  rock;  **  These  are  the  two  covenants,"  St*  Paul 
again  is  interpreting  the  allegory  upon  Agar  and  Sarah ;  *'The 
seven  stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven  Churches,"  St.  John 
is  receiving  the  explanation  of  a  vision.  All  these  passages 
belong  to  one  class,  because  they  refer  to  similar  things ; — 
therefore,  before  1  join  to  them  the  words  **  This  is  my  body," 
you  must  show  me  that  it  enters  into  the  same  class  by  the 
same  circnmstance;  you  miist  show  me  that  not  only  the  verb 
"to  be,"  which  ocuurs  in  a  thousand  other  instances,  is 
there ;  but  that  it  is  used  under  the  same  conditions,  in  a  case 
clearly  similar  to  these  by  the  explanation  of  allegories  or 
dreams  or  parables,  or  of  any  other  mystical  metbod  of  teach- 
ing, that  you  please.  Until  you  have  done  this,  you  have  no 
right  to  consider  them  all  as  parallel,  or  to  interpret  it  by  them* 
But,  before  {itiishing  this  consideration,  allow  me  to  observe, 
that  not  only,  in  every  one  of  the  instances  I  have  quoted,  is 
it  manifest  from  the  context  that  a  parable,  a  vision,  or  an 
allegory*  is  explained;  but  the  writers  themselves  tell  us  that 
they  are  going  to  interpret  such  things.  For,  in  the  examples 
from  Genesis^  Daniel,  and  St.  Matthew,  it  is  said,  "  This  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  dream"^ — ^"  This  is  a  vision  which  Isaw*'-^ 
"  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  parable  which  I  spoke  i" — so  tbat 
we  are  expressly  told  that  the  speakers  are  going  to  interpret  a 
figure.  St.  Paul  totheGalatians  is  equally  car efal,  ''whioh  things 
are  an  allegort/^  for,  these  are  the  two  covenants.'*  In  the  words  i 
of  Institution,  Our  Saviour  does  not  say  this  is  an  allegory — 
He  does  not  give  such  a  key  to  interpret  His  words  as  in  the 
other  cases.  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  "  All  theae  tWvck'^^ 
were  done  to  them  in  figure,  and  they  drasikiTOtaX^^  spvrit'UAjX 
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rock;  and  the  rock^  (that  is,  the  tpiritual  rock)  **  was  Christ.** 
In  the  Apocal jpee^  it  is  said  to  John^  ^  Write  down  the  things 
which  thou  hast  seen;  the  mjsterj of  the  seven  stars^"  whichi 
in  the  language  familiar  to  St.  J<^n,  signifies  the  synUfol  of  the 
seren  stars.  It  b  after  this  introduction  that  he  says,  ''And 
the  seren  stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven  Churches."  In 
everj  case,  the  writer  is  careful  to  let  us  know  that  he  is 
going  to  deliver  the  interpretation  of  a  figurative  teaching; 
and,  therefore,  before  jou  can  compel  me  to  apply  these  pss- 
sages  to  the  explanation  of  the  words  of  institution,  I  require 
you  to  show  me,  that  a  similar  instruction  is  found  in  these 
words  as  in  those  other  passages. 

But  let  us  try  the  process  of  our  opponents  on  another  ap- 
plication. In  the  first  verse  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  we  have 
this  remarkable  expression, — "  And  the  Word  was  God.*"  Now, 
this  has  always  been  considered  by  believers  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  as  an  exceedingly  strong  text,  and  all  its  force  lies  in 
that  little  syllable  "  was."  So  strong  has  it  appeared,  that  in 
different  ways  attempts  have  been  made  to  modify  the  text,-— 
either  by  separating  it  into  two,  or  by  reading  "  the  Word  was 
of  God."  What  is  the  use  of  all  this  violence,  if  the  word 
**  was"  may  mean  "  represents?"  If  we  are  justified  in  giving 
it  that  interpretation  in  other  cases,  why  not  do  it  here? 
Compare  these  three  texts  together,  and  tell  me  between  whidi 
is  there  most  resemblance? 

«  The  Word  was  God." 

"  The  rock  was  Christ." 

<*  This  is  my  Body." 
If  in  the  third  of  these  we  may  change  the  verb,  because  we 
can  do  so  in  the  second,  what  is  to  prevent  our  doing  it  in  tb« 
first  ?  And  instead  of  the  Word  "  was  God,"  why  not  interpretv 
"the  Word  represented  G^?"  Suppose  any  one  to  reaaon 
thus,  and  still  further  to  strengthen  his  arguments  by  saying, 
—that  in  2  Cor.  iv.  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  Christ  is  "  the  image 
of  God ;"  and  in  CoVoaa*  \.  ^%  ol'^xssi,  **  ^Vwo  is  the  image  of 
the  invisible  God," — wi\^)QX\»  TtfA%A\m^^  ^s^^T^^^'^oa^^^ksj^ 
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beiag  onlj  the  image  of  God  according  to  St,  Paul,  the  worda 
of  St.  John  may  be  well  ©iplainedj  conforraablj,  as  only  inti- 
mating, that  He  represented  God  ?  No  on©  has  ever  thought 
of  reasoning  in  this  way ;  and  if  any  peraoa  had,  he  would  have  i 
been  answored,  that  these  words  cannot  be  explained  or  inter- 
preted by  "  the  rock  wua  Christ,"  because  St,  Paul  13  manifestly 
explaining  an  allegory,  or  using  a  figiirative  form  of  teaching, 
of  which  there  h  no  sign  in  St.  John,  He  would  be  told  that 
he  has  no  right  to  interpret  the  one  by  the  other^  merely 
because  in  both,  the  sentence  consists  of  two  nouns  with  a  verb 
between  them;  for  that  is  a  parallelism  of  words  and  not  of 
things.  He  must  Erst  show  that  St.  John,  in  this  instance, 
was  teaching  in  parables^  as  Su  Matthew,  Daniel,  and  tbe  others 
whom  I  have  quoted.  Until  he  does  thia,  he  has  no  right 
to  interpret  t|ie  phrase,  "  the  Word  was  God,**  as  parallel  with 
**  the  rock  was  Christ."  Just,  therefore,  in  the  same  way,  you 
have  no  grounds,  no  reason,  to  put  the  words,  **  This  is  my 
Body,"  which  still  less  resemble,  **  the  rock  was  Christ,"  than 
the  text  of  St  John,  into  the  same  class  with  it,  and  interpret 
it  as  parallel. 

I  conclude,  that  we  must  have  some  better  argument  than 
the  simple  assertion,  that  our  Saviour  spoke  the  words  of  in- 
stitution figuratively,  because,  iq  some  passages  of  Scripture, 
the  verb  Ho  be,'  means  *to  represent.'  It  is  manifest,  that 
not  one  of  these  passages  can  he  said  to^  be  a  key  to  them, 
and  that  the  words  of  institution  cannot  he  figuratively  inter- 
preted by  them,  unless  you  show  more  than  a  resemblance  in 
phraseology: — until  you  prove  that  the  same  thing  was  done 
in  one  place  as  in  the  others;  otherwise  whatever  is  denied 
to  us,  is  thereby  conceded  to  the  impugners  of  Christ's  di- 
vinity. 

Thus  far  we  are  authorised  in  concluding,  that  the  attempt 
fails  to  produce  passages  demonstrative  of  the  Protestant  in- 
,       terpretation ;  for  these  are  the  only  passages  that  have  been 
■   quoted  as  parallel  to  the  words  of  inatitution.     IW^a  ^wst\ 
I  jQu  thai  they  ate  not  paraliely  and  Gon9ec^ueTi\\^  \V^^  ^^^  *<vc^ 
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of  no  value.  They  are  not  adequate  to  explidmng  ours;  and 
some  other  passages  must  be  brought  by  our  opponents,  to 
justify  them  in  interpreting,  '^  this  is  my  Body,"  by  **  this  re- 
presents my  Body." 

I  shall  probably  be  obliged  to  delay  until  Sunday  next  the 
second  portion  of  the  argument—that  is  the  examination  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  Catholic  interpretation,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  drive  us  to  the  figurative  sense;  because^  before 
leaving  this  explanation  of  words,  this  examination  of  phra- 
seology, I  must  meet  one  or  two  objections,  which  may  lead 
me  into  some  details.  I  should  hare  kept  myself  within  the 
bounds  of  general  observations,  had  it  not  been  for  a  pBP> 
ticular  circumstance,  which  makes  it  my  duty  to  intrude  a 
little  more  personally  on  your  notice,  than  I  should  otherwise 
have  been  inclined  to  do.  ^ 

The  first  difficulty  which  I  have  to  meet  has  been  repeated 
again  and  again,  and  owes  its  wigin  or  revival  to  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  in  his  work  already  referred  to,  on  the  Eucharist 
This  gentleman  enjoyed,  I  believe,  a  considerable  reputatioB 
for  his  acquaintaDce  with  oriental  languages,  at  least  with 
that   dialect   which   our   Saviour  and   the  apostles  spoke* 
From  this  language  he  raised  an  objection  against  the  Ca- 
tholic interpretation,  which  was  copied  by  Mr*  Home,  in  the 
very  passage  I  hare  already  referred  to,  and  which  has  bees 
recopied  again  and  again  by  almost  every  writer  on  tbii 
subject.     Instead  of  quoting  his  words  from  the  book  itself 
I  prefer  doing  it  from  a  letter,  sent  to  me  a  few  days  affh 
after  this  course  of  instruction  had  commenced.     And  thif 
is  the  circumstanee  on  account  of  which  I  think  myself  jus- 
tified in  coming  more  personally  before  you,  than  othe^ 
wise  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  do.     The  letter  is  tf 
follows: — 

London^  March  4d> 

««Rev.  SlB, 

**  1  \ieg  mo«X»  T%«^W5NS»Si.^  Xa  vmte  your  attea-  j 
tioh  to  the  toWowmg  retaaiV^  wi.^^^xi^ows^.>i\v^f 
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di^nOy  well  ikiUed  in  the  oriental  £iod  other  lang'uag^cB^  (^<*- 
A,  Oarke)  and  which  I  think  teod  verj  much  to  weaken  that       . 
which  Roman  Catholics  advance  in  defence  of  tranjubstan^       I 
tiation*  I 

"  *  In  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Chaldeo-Sjriae  langnages,  i 
there  is  no  term  which  expresses  ta  meaUf  signij^t  or  denote^ 
thoug^h  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  abound  with  them;  hence 
the  Hebrews  use  a  figure,  and  say»  t^  w»  for  it  signifies.  *  The 
seven  kine  A:aE  seven ^ears*  ' The  ten  horns  abe  ten  kings' 
*  J7i<?y  drank  of  the  spiritual  rock  which  followed  them,  and 
the  rock  was  Christ*  This  Hebrew  idiom  is  followed,  though 
the  work  ia  written  in  Greek ;  ^  The  seven  stars  ARE  the  severe  I 
churches,*  besides  many  other  similar  instances. 

'*  ^  That  oar  Lord  neither  spoke  in  Greek  nor  Latin  on  this 
occasion  needs  no  proof.  It  was  most  probablj  in  what  was 
formerlj  called  the  Chaldaicr  now  the  JSi^7naCy  that  he  con- 
versed with  his  disciples.  In  Matt,  xxvi,  26,  27,  the  words  in 
the  Sjriac  Tersion  are  *  honau  pagree,*  This  is  mi/  Bady^ — 
*henau  dcmee/  this  is  my  Blood,  of  which  forms  of  speech 
the  Greek  is  a  verbal  translation;  nor  would  any  roan,  at  the 
present  day^  speaking  in  the  same  language,  use,  among  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  vernacular,  other  terms  than  the  above, 
to  express,  *thi3  represents  my  Body — this  represents  my 
Blood.* — Discourse  on  the  HqI^  Euchaiist^  h^  A,  Clarke^ 
D.D.  London,  180B.*^ 

Here  are  three  distinct  assertions ;  First,  that  in  the  Hebrew 
or  Chaldeo- Sjriac,  there  is  no  word  for  "to  represent;*' 
Secondly^  that  with  the  people  who  spoke  the  same  languag-e 
H  our  Saviour  did  in  instituting  the  Eucharist,  it  was  fa- 
miliar or  common  to  say,  '*  This  is,"  when  they  meant  to  say, 
**thi8  represents;"  Thirdly,  that  if  He  meant  to  express,  "this 
*«presents  my  Body,"  he  could  do  it  in  no  other  way  than  by 
wijring,  "  this  is  mj  Body.'*  Supposing  all  this  true,  it  would 
not  be  proved  that  our  Saviour  did  institute  a  sign  or  s^ttvlitiL 
or  though  he  wouJd  have  used  these  expTeaa\onm  lu  ^^XiaJc^v^- 
IT 1%  jx't  the  same  phr&se  would  be  as  app\Vca\j\^,  o^  ^^lxXv^t, 
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vonld  be  necessary,  for  the  literal  declaration  of  the  thing 
itself.  Hie  words  would  be,  at  xnostt  equirocaly  and  we 
riionld  hare  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  interpretation.' 

The  writer  of  the  letter  concludes  m  these  words: — '^  I  can- 
not but  feel  surprised  that  a  doctrine  should  be  so  strongly 
upheld  and  defended  bj  one  who  is  a  professor  of  Oriental 
lang^uages,  and  who  has  access  to  the  Tarious  Torsions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  I  humbly  hope,  Sir,  that  you  will  be  led  to 
see  *the  error  of  your  way."* 

I  am  thankful,  exceedingly  thankful,  to  the  writer  of  this 
letter;  in  the  first  place,  because  he  shows  an  interest  regard* 
ing  myself  personally,  which  must  be  always  a  matter  of  obli- 
gation. And  also  in  r^ard  to  the  doctrines  which  I  am 
endeavouring  to  explain,  I  am  thankful,  because  it  gives  me 
reason  to  see  that  this  objection  is  still  popular,<-«8till  known; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  its  confutation  is  not  by  any 
means  so  public :  and  on  this  account  I  shall  venture  to  enter 
more  fully  into  the  answer  than  perhaps  I  should  have  other- 
wise done.  Now,  I  am  challenged  or  called  on  by  these  words 
to  account  how,  having  acquired  some  little  knowledge  of  the 
languages  here  referred  to,  I  can  maintain  a  doctrine  so  com- 
pletely at  variance,  as  Dr.  Clarke  asserts,  with  that  language, 
or  those  scriptural  versions,  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed. 
And  I  answer,— that  if  any  thing  on  earth  could  have  at- 
tached me  more  to  our  interpretation, — if  any  thing  could 
have  more  strongly  rooted  me  in  my  belief  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  it  would  have  been  the  little  knowledge  I  have  been 
able  to  acquire  of  these  pursuits.  For  I  will  show  you  how, 
far  from  this  assertion  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  having  weakened 
my  faith  in  the  Catholic  doctrine,  it  must,  on  the  contrary, 
have  necessarily  confirmed  it. 

About  eight  years  ago,  when  more  actively  employed  in 

the  study  of  these  very  matters,  I  saw  this  passage  from  Dr. 

Adam  Clarke,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Hartwell  Home.     According 

to  the  principle  1  Viad  a^o^\.%^  ycl  ^^wAsmsJCycl^  \ss<j  ^x^K^iries, 

and  in  whicVi  1  Vioi^^  e^^tr  Ui  ^«w«s«t^,  \  ^s^w«m\as^  Na 
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QS&minQ  it  fullj  and  impartlallj.     Here  were  a  scries  of  bold    J 
assertions ;^-* that  ia  a  certain  language  there  was  not  one    I 
word  tliat  signifies  *  to  represents'  that  it  was  common  to  ex-    I 
pres^  the  idea  of  representation  bj  the  rerb  *  to  be ;'  and  that    I 
consequently  our  Saviour,  when  He  wished  to  say,  **  this  re-     I 
presents  roy  Body,"  was  compelled  to  say,  "  this  Is  my  Body.**    I 
I  determined  to  look  into  them  as  iAo  Bimpl©  questions  of    I 
philological  literature;  to  see  whether  the  Syriac  was  so  poor    I 
and  wretched,  as  not  to  aflford  a  single  word  implying  repre- 
aentation-     I  looked  through  the  dictionaries  and  lexicons, 
and  I  found  two  or  three  words,  supported  by  one  or  two 
examples,  enough  to  conftite  the  assertion ;    hut  still    not 
enough  to  satisfy  my  mind*     I  saw  that  the  only  way  to  as-     . 
certain  the  fact^  was  to  examine  the  authors  who  have  written    I 
in  this  language ;  and  in  a  work  wbich  I  now  have  in  my 
hand,  I  published  the  result  of  my  researches ;  entitled,  **  Phi- 
lological Examination  of  the  objections  brought  against  the    1 
literal  sense  of  the  phrase  in  which  the  Eucharist  was  insti-    I 
tilted,  from  the  Syriac  language,  containing  a  specimen  of  a    I 
Syriac  dictionai'v.**     In  other  words,  simply  considering  the 
question  as  tnteresting  to  learned  men,  I  determined  to  show 
tlie  imperfection  of  our  means  for  acquiring  that  language, 
and,  by  &  specimen,  to  lay  open  the  defects  of  our  dictionaries. 
The  specimen  consisted  of  a  list  of  such  words  as  mean  **  to 
represent,  to  denote,  to  signify,  to  typify,"  and  are  either 
wanting  in  the  best  lexicons,  or  have  not  that  meamng  iq 
them» 

What  do  you  think  is  the  number  that  this  list  contains, 
which  extends  through  upwards  of  thirty  or  forty  pages?  lu 
other  words,  how  many  expressions  does  the  Syriac  language, 
which  was  said  by  Dr,  Clarke  not  lo  possess  one  word  for 
"  to  denote  or  represent, "^ — how  many  do  you  think  it  does 
possess?  The  English  language  has  only  four  or  five,  such  . 
as  <<  to  denote,  to  signify,  to  represent,  to  typify  i"  and  I  think  I 
with  thesej  you  are  arrived  pretty  nearly  at  tl\^  e^\i^  <i^  nJq.^ 
list.     The  Greek  and  f^atln  have  mucU.lW  ^a.\\\^  WA^^^^^*   ^ 
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doubt  if  til  ere  be  ten  in  either.  How  manj  tben  does ' 
poor  Syriac  language  present?  Upwards  of  for tt/ 1  For^ 
words  are  here  collected,  with  examples  from  the  most  cUsii-* 
eal  authors;  hardly  one  of  them  without  seyeral>  some 
with  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty, — a  few  with  nearly  a  hundred; 
and  in  some  casea,  not  one  half  the  examples  have  been 
given. 

Here  then  is  the  first  assertion,  that  in  the  Syriac  language 
there  is  not  one  word  for  an  idea  for  which  it  has  forty-onel^l 
More,  I  will  venture  to  say,  more  than  any  language  of  th#^ 
present  day  can  afford. 

1  dwell  on  this  matter,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  con- 
futation, hut  as  a  general  specimen  of  how  easy  it  is  to  make 
bold  assertions,  relative  to  subjects  not  much  studied.  Thus, 
any  person  not  acquainted  with  the  language,  and  knowing 
Dr.  Clarke  to  haTe  been  a  learned  man,  and  of  course  be- 
lieving him  to  be  honest  ia  his  statements,  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  his  positive  assertions  are  accurate,  and  on  his 
authority  reject  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Those  asserttont, 
however,  are  most  incorrect:*  the  Syriae  has  plenty  of  words, 
- — more  than  any  other,  for  the  purpose  required. 

The  fiecond  assertion  is,  that  it  is  common  with  persoi 
nsing  that  laugnage,  to  employ  the  verb  '  to  be,'  for  *  to 
present.*     This  pointy  also,  I  have,  to  the  best  of  ray  ablHi 
examined:  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  denying  that  it  is  mo] 
common  with  them  than  with  any  other  nation,  as  I  can  show 
in  a  very  simple  manner.     1  find,  for  instance,  in  the  oldest 
commentator  on  the  Scripture  in  that  language,  that  these 
words  meaning  to  represent,  are  so  crowded  together,  that 
they   will   not   stand   translation.     In   the    writings    of  Su 

♦  A  correipontjont  has  requested  me  to  give  some  of  these  word?.  ^ 
publishing  this  lecture,  stating  that  my  a^aertlotis  in  the  pulpit  had  b^ei 
called  in  question.     Were  I  to  do  so,  I  should  only  give  a  list  of  nnin^ 
tGliigihle  sounds.     Bui  i!  an^  otve\jft  \wt\\afe^\ia  ^QvOo^.vtvj  ^csi\lr^ctia4 
of  Dv.  C  larke's  featlea^  aa&etl'\oT\,  1  \i<i%  \i.5i  V\W  wiw^v^x.  ^ibft  ^«itJft.-«S« 
red  to  :  -  Horse  Syrvacoj,"  Rome,  \%^%>  ^^.  \%— ^^.  ^^  ^^x^fc\v  ».t 
"will  be  found  in  the  BnUB\i  Mu^vvm. 
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Splirem,  the  oldest  in  the  Syriac  lapDgoage^  al though  he  tells 
us  that  he  is  going'  to  interpret^  figuratively  or  symboEeally^ 
through  all  his  commentaries,  and  consequently  prepares  uft 
for  corresponding  language,  yet  the  verb  *  to  be,'  occurs  ia 
the  sense  of  '  to  represent/  only  twice,  or  at  most  four  timest 
where  words  which  signify  *  to  representj*  occur  at  least  sixty 
times.  In  his  eommeutary  on  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  he 
uses  the  verb  substantive  six  times  in  that  sense,  but  words 
significative  of  figure,  seventy  times ;  so  that  the  proportion 
of  the  two  IS  nearly  as  six  to  seventy.  In  the  second  place» 
I  find  that  he  avoided  this  use  of  the  verb  •  to  be,*  in  such  an 
extraordinary  way,  and  crowded  the  other  words  so  thickly, 
that  it  was  necessary,  in  some  cases,  in  the  Latin  translation, 
to  substitute  the  verb  '  to  be,'  for  them ;  so  that  it  was  easier 
to  use  it  in  that  sense  in  Latin  than  in  Syriac*  In  the  third 
place,  I  find  that  words  meaning  *  to  represent,'  came  so 
close  together,  that  in  eighteen  ha!f  lines  (for  the  text  ooen-. 
pies  one  half,  and  the  translation  the  other  half  of  each  page, 
-^so  that  there  are  often  only  three  or  four  words  in  a  line,) 
he  uses  the  words  that  mean  *to  represent,'  twelve  times- 
This  is  in  page  254,  of  vol.  i-  Page  283,  he  uses  these  verbs 
eleven  times  in  seventeen  lines*  St.  James  of  Sarug  employs 
them  ten  times  in  thirteen  lines ;  and  Barhebraeua,  another 
commentator,  uses  them  eleven  times  in  as  many  lines.* 
So  much  for  the  frequency  with  which,  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  these  writers  use  the  verb  *to  be,'  for  *to  represent,' 

The  third  and  more  important  assertion  was,  that  any 
person  wiahing  to  institute  suck  a  rite  now-a-days,  must 
compulaorily  use  this  form;  that>  if  he  wished  to  appoint  a 
figure  of  his  body,  he  would  be  driven  to  say,  **  this  is  my 
body,"  I  accepted  the  challenge  in  the  strictest  sense,  and 
determined  to  verify  it,  by  seeing  if  this  was  the  case.  I 
found  an  old  Syriac  writer,  Dionysius  Barsalibaeus,  not  a 
Catholic  writer,  who  uses  this  expression;  "  They  are  called, 
and  are,  the  hodj  and  blood  of  Jesus  ChiVat  m  \.tvis)ci>  ^Mt^'aaX 
•  Ibid.  p.  56. 
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figoratLTclj.''  Thk. passage  shows  there  is  a  meaos  of  ex*' 
ppeasing!  ih»  icka  of  figure*  Another  passage  is  from  a  work 
faj  aa  old  writer  in  Sjriac»  the  original  of  which  has  been  lost, 
hot  which  was  translated  into  Arabic,  by  David,  Archbishop 
in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century;  and  as  it  is  a  question  of  Ian- 
guage,  the  tranriation^  wUl  tell  sufficiently  well  how  fiir 
the  assertion  be  correct.  It  says,  ''  He  gave  us  His  body, 
blessed  be  His  nante^  fi>r  the  remission  of  our  sins .  •  •  He  said» 
<  this  is  my  Body/  amd  He  did  not  say,  <  this  is  a  figure  of  my 
Body.' "  Now,  supposing  the  Syriac  language  had  no  word 
to  signify  *  represent,'  how  could  this  writer  haye  expressed 
in  the  original,  that  our  Saviour  did  not  tell  us  **  this  is  the 
%ure  of  my  Body?**  According  to  Dr.  Clarke's  reasoning, 
that  they  who  speak  the  lai^uage  have  no  aHemative,  the 
passage  must  have  run  thus,  ^*  He  did  not  say,*  this  is  my 
Body,  but  He  said,  this  is  my  Body  T  There  is  another  and 
a  still  stronger  passage  from  St  Maruthas,  who  wrote  300 
years  aiter  Christ,  and  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  fathers 
of  the  oriental  Church,  and  it  is  written  in  the  very  language 
in  question.  *^  Besides  this,  the  faithful  who  came  afler  His 
time  would  have  been  deprived  of  His  Body  and  Blood;" — 
he  is  giving  a  reason  why  Christ  instituted  the  Eucharist. 
"  But  now,  as  often  as  we  approach  to  the  Body  and  Bluod, 
and  receive  them  in  our  hands,  we  embrace  His  Body,  and 
are  made  partakers  of  Him ;  for  Christ  did  not  call  it  a  type 
or  figure  of  His  Body;  but  said,  verily  '  This  is  my  Body, — 
this  is  my  Blood/  *** 

So  far,  therefore,  from  the  writers  of  these  passages  be- 
lieving that  our  Saviour  wished  to  institute  a  figure,  and 
that  He  had  no  means  of  using  a  specific  word  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  expressly  tell  us  that  we  must  believe  our  Saviour 
to  have  instituted  a  real  presence,  because,  speaking  their 
language,  he  said,  <<  this  is  my  Body,"  and  did  not  say,  '^  this 
is  the  figure  of  my  Body." 

I  appeal  to  you  now,  \£  an^  VclonAj^^^^^  ^Vv^k  I  may  possess 
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4if  thejie  iaaguages^  little  though  It  may  be,  is  atiy  reasoQ  for 
my  rejection  of  a  doctrine  supported  by  such  rash  asfiertioiis 
as  these,  which  a  very  elementary  acquaintance  with  their 
source  enabled  me  to  confute  ?  Let  ihia  serve  as  a  warning 
not  easily  to  believe  geoeral  and  sweeping  assertions,  unlesg 
very  solid  proof  is  brought  forward  i  not  to  be  content  with 
the  authority  of  any  learned  man,  unless  he  give  you  clear 
and  strong  reasons  for  his  opinion,  i  have  entered  more  into 
detail,  and  come  forward  more  personaUy  than  I  could  have 
wished,  and  than  I  should  have  doue,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
manner  in  which  I  was  taunted,  however  privately,  with  main- 
taining doctrines  which  my  own  peculiar  pursuits  should  bavo 
taught  me  to  reject*  "  If  I  have  been  foolish,  it  is  you  who 
have  forced  me  " 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  one  circumstance,  in  justice  to 
my  cause,  and  perhaps  to  an  individual  also.  1  have  said  that 
Mr*  HoroQ  had  adopted  that  passage  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke^ 
in  which  this  assertion  was  made.  This  transcription  was 
reprinted  through  the  different  editions  of  his  work,  till  the 
seventh,  published  in  1834,  in  which  he  expunged  the 
passage;*  showing,  consequently,  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  and  the  confutation  given  to  the  assertion 
of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  This  was  only  to  he  expected  from 
any  honest  and  upright  man  i  but  it  proves  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  assertion  which  he  had  until  then  repeated  was  incor- 
vilSt.  Dr.  Lee,  Professorof  Oriental  Languages  at  Cambridge, 
in  his  Prolegomena  to  Bagster's  Polyglot  Bible,  acknowledges 
that  his  friend,  Mr*  Home,  was  decidedly  wrong  in  making 
laeh  an  assertion.  These  concessions  do  not  leave  the  confu- 
tation to  rest  on  my  individual  assertion ;  they  prove  it  to  be 
acknowledged  on  the  other  side  that  the  question  is  at  an  end. 

The  second  objection  to  which  I  wish  to  reply,  contions  a 
Bimilar  misstatement.     It  has  been  often  said,  that  the  Apostles 
had  a  very  natural  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  our  Saviour*! 
words,  by  the  ceremony,  or  formula,  ordinBiW^  m&^^  vw  ^% 
•  Vol.  ii,  p.  4i^ 
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eelebradon  of  the  Paschal  feast.  We  are  toldbjman  j  wrUeny' 
and  modem  ooes  particularly,  that  it  was  customary  at  the 
Jewish  passover,  for  the  master  of  the  house  to  take  in  his 
hand  a  morsel  of  unleavened  bread,  and  pronounce  these 
words:  *^  This  is  the  bread  of  affliction  which  our  fathers 
eat;"— -evidently  meaning,  ** this  represents  the  bread  whidi 
our  ffiithers  eat"  Consequently,  the  formula  of  institution 
being  so  similar,  we  may  easily  suppose  our  Saviour  to  have 
spoken  in  the  same  sense,  signifying,  *^  this  bread  is  the  figure 
of  my  Body •"  In  the  first  place,  I  deny  entirely  and  com- 
pletely, that  the  expression  meant,  **  this  is  the  figure  of  the 
bread," — it  meant  obviously  and  naturally,  **  this  is  t?ie  sari  of 
bread  which  our  fietthers  eat."  If  any  person  held  a  piece  of 
some  particular  bread  in  his  hand,  and  said,  '^  this  is  the  bread 
which  they  eat  in  France  or  in  Arabia,"  would  he  not  be 
understood  to  say,  <<  this  is  the  kind  of  bread  fiiey  eat  there," 
and  not  '*  this  is  the  figure  of  their  bread;" — and  in  the  case 
referred  to,  is  not  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words,  "  this 
unleavened  bread  is  the  sort  of  bread  which  our  fathers  eat?" 
But,  in  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend  much  time  in  illus- 
trating this  reply ;  for  no  such  formula  existed  at  our  Saviour^s 
time.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  among  the  oldest  writings 
of  the  Jews,  a  treatise  on  the  Paschal  feast — it  is  their  autho- 
ritative book  on  the  subject, — in  which  is  minutely  laid  down 
all  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  celebration  of  the  pasch.  Every 
ceremony  is  detailed,  and  a  great  many  foolish  and  supersti* 
tious  observances  are  given ;  but  not  a  single  word  of  this 
speech,  not  the  least  notice  of  it.  This  silence  of  the  ritual 
prescribing  the  forms  to  be  followed,  must  be  considered  equi- 
valent to  a  denial  of  its  being  used.  There  is  also  another 
still  later  treatise  on  the  Pasch,  in  which  there  is  not  a  word 
regarding  such  a  practice.  We  come  at  length  to  Maimonides, 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  years  after  Christ,  and  he  is  the  first 
writer  who  gives  this  formula.  He  first  describes  one  cere- 
monial of  the  pasch,  excee&\^^  ^ft\«\^^>«ttdL\k«a  concludes^ 
"so  did  they  celebrate  tke  ^%&<i\L\>^lOT^\J5v^^^^\xxi^^wi.^\"^^ 
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temple.**  In  tbls  there  is  not  a  word  of  this  practice, — it  is 
not  hinted  at.  He  proceeds  to  saj, — **at  present  the  Jews 
jcelefcfrate  the  pasch  in  the  following  manner."  In  this  second 
rite  we  have  that  ceremony ;  hut  even  then,  the  words  used  are 
not  in  the  form  of  an  address,  but  are  only  the  beginning  of  a 
hymn  to  he  sung  after  eating-  the  paschal  lamb.  Thus,  the 
ceremony  was  not  introduced  till  after  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  j  or  rather,  as  appears  from  two  older  treatises,  was 
not  in  use  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  after  Christ;  aod 
consequently,  could  not  have  been  any  guide  for  the  Apostles^ 
towards  interpreting  our  iexU 

These  two  ohjecttons  I  have  selected,  because  their  answers 
are  not  so  much  within  the  range  of  ordinary  controversy,  and 
because  they  have  about  them  an  air  of  learning  which  easily 
imposes  upon  superficial  readers.  The  great  body  of  objections 
tisually  urged  from  Scripture  against  our  interpretation,  has 
been  incorporated  in  my  proofs^  for  it  consists  chiefly  of  tlie 
texts  which  I  have  discussed  at  length,  and  proved  to  be  of 
no  service  towards  overthrowing  our  belief.  Of  one  or  two 
detached  texts,  I  shall  have  better  opportunity  for  treating,  on 
Sunday  next,  when,  please  God,  I  shall  proceed  to  finish  the 
Scriptural  proofs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  you  the  tradi- 
tion upon  this  important  dogma,  thus  bringing  it,  and  the 
entire  course,  to  its  conclusion.  There  is  much  to  say  on  the 
varioas  contradictions  into  which  the  Protestant  system  leads 
its  upholders,  and  of  the  extravagances  into  which  many  of 
them  have  fallen.  But  sufficient  has  been  said  to  bmld  up  the 
Catholic  truth,  and  this  is  the  most  important  matter*  That 
error  will  be  ever  inconsistent — is  b^it  the  result  of  ita  very 
nature.  Let  us  only  hope,  that  in  its  constant  shiftings  it  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  and>  from  the  very  impulse  of 
its  restless  character,  be  led  to  study  it;  and  by  the  discontent 
of  its  perpetual  agitations,  he  brought  to  embrace  it — in  whose 
profession  alone  is  true  peace,  and  satisfaction^  and  joy. 
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1  COR.  K.  le. 

•'  Th6  cup  of  benediction  which  we  hiess,  is  u  not  the  mmmumon  o/ 
ihe  hloofi  of  Christ  f  And  the  bread  which  we  break*  is  it  not 
the  pariukii^  of  the  bodi/  of  the  Lordf 

WiSHiKGj  my  brethren,  to  bring  to  a  coacluaion,  tMs  eveniiigf, 
the  important  topic  which  has  occupied  us  for  two  successive 
Sundays  J  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  step  back  for  a  few 
luoments  to  bring  you  to  the  point  at  which  I  left  my  argu- 
ment; iLs  the  observations  which  must  follow  are  necessarily 
the  sequel  to  those  which  preceded  them>  and  form,  indeed, 
but  part  of  the  train  of  argument  which  I  laid  down  for  my- 
self at  the  commencement  of  my  last  discourse.  In  stat^g 
the  position  whicb  the  Catholic  holds,  when  treating  the 
arguments  for  his  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  drawn  from  the 
words  of  Institution,  I  observed  that  the  burthen  of  proving 
necessarily  lies  on  those,  who  maintain  that  we  must  depart 
from  the  strict  and  literal  meaning  of  our  Saviour's  words,  and 
that,  contrary  to  their  natural  and  obvious  import,  these  words 
must  he  taken  in  a  symbolical  and  figurative  sense.  1,  there- 
fore, laid  down  the  line  of  argument  which  I  conceived  to  be 
strongest  on  the  side  of  our  opponents;  and  it  led  us  into  a 
two-fold  investigation :  first,  whether  the  expressions  in  ques- 
tion can  possibly  be  interpreted  in  their  figurative  significa- 
tion; and  secondly,  whether  any  reasons  exist  to  justify  this 
less  ordinary  course,  and  to  force  us  to  a  preference  of  thisi 
Bgurutire  iuterpretalmn* 
With  regard  to  the  first :  adhering  alf\eX\^  to  iW  ^TOi<£\^«»  ^ 
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biblical  interpretation  which  I  first  laid  down,  I  went  in  detail 
through  the  rarious  passages  of  Scripture  advanced  to  proTe» 
that  the  words  of  Institution  may  be  interpreted  figuratively, 
without  going  contrary  to  ordinary  forms  of  speeeh  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  more  particularly  in  our  Saviour's  dis- 
courses. I  canvassed  them,  to  show  you  that  it  was  impossible 
to  establish  any  such  parallelism  between  our  words  and  the 
examples  quoted,  as  could  give  the  right  to  interpret  our  text 
by  them.  This  formed  the  first  portion  of  the  enquiry,  and 
occupied  your  attention  during  our  last  Sunday  meeting. 

The  second  portion  of  my  task  remains;  to  see  what  the 
reasons  or  motives  may  be  for  preferring  that  figurative  and 
harsh  interpretation,  even  at  the  expense,  if  I  may  say  so,  of 
propriety;  to  investigate  whether  there  be  not  reasons  so 
strong,  as  to  oblige  us  to  chuse  any  expedient  rather  than 
interpret  our  Saviour's  words  in  their  simple  and  obvious 
meaning.  I  believe  I  noticed,  that  this  is  the  argument  very 
generally  advanced  by  writers  on  this  subject,  that  we  must 
interpret  our  Saviour's  words  figuratively,  because,  otherwise^ 
we  are  driven  into  such  an  ocean  of  absurdities,  that  it  is  im* 
possible  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  with  sound  philosophy,  or 
common  sense.  While  on  this  subject,  I  may  observe,  that  it 
is  not  very  easy,  even  at  the  outset,  and  before  examining  its 
difficulties,  to  admit  this  form  of  argument*  Independently 
of  all  that  I  shall  say  a  little  later,  regarding  these  supposed 
difficulties,  the  question  may  be  placed  in  this  point  of  view; 
— are  we  to  take  the  Bible  simply  as  it  is,  and  allow  it  alone 
to  be  its  own  interpreter? — or  are  we  to  bring  in  other  extra- 
neous elements  to  modify  that  interpretation?  If  there  are 
certain  rules  for  interpreting  the  Bible,  and  if  all  those  rules 
in  any  instance  converge,  to  show  us  that  certain  words  will 
not,  and  can  not,  bear  any  interpretation  but  one,  I  ask» 
if  there  can  be  any  means  or  instrument  of  interpretation,  of 
sufficient  strength  to  overpower  them  all  ?   If  we  admit  such  a 

case,  uo  we  not  reduce  \a  «kii\]^v\.^  V^^«i!iduix^v^;ifcj^     biUioal 
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I  find,  howeyer,  tlmt,  with  reflecimg  men,  or,  at  least,  witli 
those  wlia  are  considered  able  divines,  on  the  Protestant  side 
of  the  question,  it  has  become  much  more  usual  than  it  used 
to  be,  to  acknowledge  that  this  is  not  the  method  in  which 
the  text  fihoiiid  he  examined*  Tliey  are  disposed  to  allowi 
that  we  have  no  right  to  consider  the  apparent  impracticability, 
or  impossibility  of  the  doctrine,  but  must  let  it  stand  or  fall 
fairly  and  solely  by  the  authority  of  Scripture ;  andj  however 
the  circumstances  may  he  repugnant  to  our  feelings  or  reason, 
if  proved  on  grounds  of  sound  interpretation,  admit  it  as 
taught  by  God  Himself.  To  establish  this  concession,  1  will 
content  mjself  with  a  single  authority,  that  of  one  who  ha^ 
been  not  merely  the  most  persevering,  hut  also  (for  the 
expression  is  not  too  harsh)  one  of  the  most  virulent  of 
our  adversaries;  and  who,  particularly  on  thia  subject  of  the 
Eucharist,  has  taken  extraordinary  pains  to  overthrow  our 
belief.  Mr,  Faber  writes  in  these  words,  on  the  subject 
now  under  consideration; — 

"  While  arguing  upon  this  subject,  or  incidentally  mention- 
ing it,  some  persona,  I  regret  to  say,  have  been  too  copious,  in 
the  use  of  those  unseemly  words,  *  absurdity  and  impossibility.* 
To  such  language,  the  least  objection  is  its  reprehensible  want 
of  good  manners.  A  much  more  serious  objection  is  the  tone 
of  presumptuous  loftiness  which  pervades  it,  and  is  wholly 
unbecoming  a  creature  of  very  narrow  faeuUies.  Certainly, 
God  mil  do  nothing  that  is  absurd,  and  can  do  nothing  im- 
possible- But  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  our  view  of 
things  should  be  always  perfectly  correct,  and  free  from  muH 
apprehension.  Contradictions  we  can  easily ^nc;y,  where,  in 
truth,  there  are  none.  Hence,  therefore,  before  we  consider 
any  doctrine  a  contradiction,  we  must  be  sure  we  perfectly 
tinderstand  the  nature  of  the  matter  propounded  in  that 
doctrine;  for  otherwise,  the  contradiction  may  not  be  in  the 
I  PuiUer  itel/f  but  in  our  mode  of  conceiving  it.  In  regard  to 
■  myself, — as  my  eonsciously  finite  intellect  c\&\m^  xvolXa\i«i  ^'^ 
I  wahersal  measure  of  eongruities  and  possi!b\ii\J\«a^— \  ^^wW 
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to  b^  both  more  vfU»  ftnd  more  decoro^s^  to  re£raia  from  a||8^- 
ing  the  dootriqe  of  Ti:aQSttb8taiitiati<H^  pa  tb^  gromid  of  ifl| 
alleged  absardi1\y»  pv  ooixtradictoriaes9i  oir  iqopo^sibilky*  % 
•neb  a  mode  of  attack*  we,  in  realitj,  quit  th»  fi9ld  of  ratiop4 
and  fatUfactorj  aflrgumej^tation. 

**  The  dQCtrine  of  Trangubstimtiaition,  lik^  tbf^  dootrioe  of 
the  Trinity,  is  a  question,  net  of  abstract  ve^apning^  but  of 
pure .  evidence.  We  belie^ei  the  rerelatjip^  of  Qod  to  be  ess^n-t 
tial  and  unerring  truth,.  Our  busine9s  mo3t  f^aialj  is,  npt.^ 
discuss  the  abstract  absurdity,  and  the  imagiuiidcpntradictorif^ 
ness,  of  Transub^tantialdon,  but  to  engij^re,  acoording  to  Uw^ 
best  means  we  possess,  whether  it  ba  iadqed  f^docftiine  of  Hplj^ 
Scripture.  If  sufficient  evidence  shall-  detArmii^^^  auob  tp  fapi 
the  case,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  doctrines  if  neither  abswrd) 
nor  contradictory,  I  shall  ever  contend,  tiiat  tbte  doqtffiv^oS 
Transubstantiatiop,  Uke  the  doc^iuie  oftbe  T^^iiljy^uia^H^ 
tion  o£pure>  epi^enc^.*** 

These  observations  are  extremely  ^i^^bl^;  and  tJ^  cpm** 
parison  which  the  author  makes  with  anpther  mysteiyt  as  I 
shall  shew  jou  later,  sufficiently  deiBOBStratos  it  to  he  correct.: 
However,  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  belter  myself  bebmd 
bis  ajithority,  or  that  of  any  other  writer^  I  will  not  cos^p^ 
myself  with  sayii^,  that  sensible  and  ac|ite,  yes,  excessively, 
acute  reasoners  against  us,  admit  that  afi^y  iftnpLed  di$ci^ti^ 
or  contradictions  are  not  to  be  weighed  againat  our  inteqpTfh 
tation;  and  thence  concede,  that  having^  I  tfUft  4aUs&0tPf %^ 
examined  the  allegations  on  the  other  side,  a^d  pvov^d  dten 
insufficient,   we   cannot,  according  to  the   obfv^ua  irule  «£ 
interpretation,  depart  from  the  liteidl  senee^    I  bai^.  Hp  sfnik 
intention,  my  brethren,.    On  the  contrary,  X  ^^pa^  M^  v^ 
these  difficulties,  but  without  departing  one  step:  &om  ^ 
ground  which  {  have  chosen  fron^  the  begu^niog.     I  laid  ib 
down  as  my  method  and  rule  of  interpFetation,  thai  the  trsA 
meaning  of  words  or  texts,  is  that  meaping  which  the  speike> 
must  Have  known  wouiii\>^«&xi^wV\v^uK^V^\lvpse  vbotA 
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he  addresaei  and  that  we  are  to  put  ourselTcs  in  their  aitaa*      J 
tioD»  tjkud  know  what  meaofl  tliej  had  for  axplaimn^  bis  wards,      1 
and  then  iaterpret  according  to  those  means  alone*     For  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  our  Saviour  spoke  sentences,  whieh     | 
those  who  heard  Him  had  no  means  of  understandmg,  but     I 
whick  we  alone  were  afterwards  to  understand.    If,  therefore^     I 
we  wish  to  ascertain  what  were  their  means  of  interpreting     I 
the  words  in  question*  we  must  invest  ourselves  with  the  feel-     1 
ktgt  of  the  Apodtles,  and  make  oui:  enquirj  in  their  position. 
It  is  said,  then,  that  we  must  depart  from  the  literal  sense 
of  our  Saviour*s  words,  because  tliat  literal  sense  involves  an  im- 
poAsibility,  or  contradiction.  The  simple  enquiry  to  he  made^  is^ 
therefore,  could  the  Apostles  have  reasoned  in  this  manner;  or      ■ 
could  our  Saviour  have  meant  them  so  to  reason  ?     Coidd  they     I 
have  made  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  any  thing  H^     I 
uttered^  he  the  criterion  of  its  true  interpretation?     And  if     ^ 
He  did  not  intend  that  for  a  criterion,  uvhicfa*  as  you  will  see, 
must,  if  used,  have  led  tfeem  astray,  it  is  evident,  that  by  \t 
we  most  not  interpret  the  te%U     I  beg  you  to  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  ihat  the  investigation  into  possibility  or  impossibil- 
ity, when  spoken  with  reference  to  the  Almighty,  is  philo-     J 
sophicalJy  of  a  much  deeper  character  than  we  can  suppose,'     1 
not  merely  ordinary,  but  positively  illiterate  and  uneducated' 
men,  to  have  been  {^uaiified  to  fathomi     What  is  possible  or     J 
impossible  to  God?     What  is  contradictory  to  his  power i^     1 
WImj  ehall  venture  to  define  it,  further  than  what  may  be  th^ 
obvious,  the  first,  and  simplest  principle  of  contradiction,- — the^ 
existence  and  simultaneous  non-existence  of  a  thing?     But 
who  will  pretend  to  say,  that  any  ordinary  mind  would  be  able 
to  measure  this  perplexed  subject,  and  to  reason  thus — ^^th&      ■ 
Almighty  may,  indeed,  for  instance,  change  water  into  wine,      I 
but  that  he  cannot  change  bread  into  a  body*"     Who  that     I 
lodes  on  these  two  propositions,  with  the  eye  of  an  uneducated     I 
man,  could  say,  that,  in  his  mind,  there  was  such  a  broad  di«-     I 
tinction  between  them,  that  while  be  saw  one  eiS%Glfe^>&^  iJcvfe 
^W£r  of  a  Being  believed  by  him  to  be  omn\^tex\t>  V«i  ^V^^ 
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[  teld  tbe  other  to  be  of  a  clasa  so  widely  diffierent^  as  to  yeutore 
[  to  pronounce  it  absolutely  impossible?     Suppose,  again,  thit 
[  8uch  a  person  bad  seen  our  Saviour,  or  anj  one  else,  take  icto 
I  his  hands  a  certain  portion  of  bread,  seven  or  five  loaves,  and 
I  with  these  very  identical  loaves,  as  the  Gospel  narrative  tells 
I  U8»  feed  and  satisfy  three  or  £ve  thousand  individuals^  so  that 
[  basketfuls  should  remain  of  the  fragments ;  not  creating  more 
I  substance,  but  making  that  which  existed  su£&ce  for  the  e£Pectft 
I  of  a  much  krger  quantity,  and  then  were  told  that  the  saoq^J 
I  powerful  Being  could  not  make  a  body,  or  other  food,  he  a^^ 
I  the  same  time  in  two  places;  would  he,  think  you,  at  once  be 
I  able  directly  and  boldly  to  pronounce  in  his  mind,  that  al* 
though  he  had  seen  the  one,  although  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  agent  was  endowed  with  such  superior  power  to  effect 
I  it,  yet  the  other  belonged  pbilosophically  to  such  a  difiereot 
I  class  of  phenomena^  that  his  power  was  not  equal  to  effectii^^^ 
I  it?     I  will  say,  thai  not  merely  an  uneducated  man,  bat  thjH 
I  the  most  refined  reason er,  or  the  most  profound  thinker,  if  he 
admitted  one  of  these  facts  as  having  been  true  and  proved, 
could  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  other  belonged  to  a  differ- 
I   ent  sphere  of  philosophical  laws^he  could  not  reject  the  one 
&om  Its  contradictions^  in  spite  of  the  demonstration  that  the 
I  other  had  been. 

I        Now,  such  as  I  have  described,  ivere  the  minds  of  the  apos- 
tles, those  of  illiterate,  uncultivated,  men.     They  had  been      I 
mceustomed  to  see  Christ  perform  the  most  extraordinary  worlw     I 
'    —they  had  seen  Him  walking  on  the  water,  His  body  eoasa-     I 
'  quently  deprived,  for  a  time,  of  the  usual  properties  of  matter,  ^J 
of  that  gravity  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  shodf^| 
have  caused  it  to  sink.     They  bad  seen  Him,  by  His  simpfe^H 
I  word,  command  the  elements,  and  even  raise  the  dead  Ui     I 
I  Jife ;  they  had  also  witnessed  those  two  miracles  to  whicb  1     I 
f  baye  alluded^  that  of  transmuting  one  substance  into  anothtfi^H 
I  and  that  of  multiplying  a  body,  or  extending  it  to  an  immeosa^B 
degree,     C  an  w  e,  l\\eT\,  \>ftV\ft\  ^  ^  Xkv^V  ^'vOa  %\i<i\x  ^jalnds  as  these,^H 
and  with  bucK  e^'i4eivee%,  X\v^  wp^i^sN.^*  ^«^  \^^^^  \a\wjM 
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words  addressed  to  ihem  by  our  Saviom*,  wbich  they  were  to     i 
interpret  rightly^  odIj  by  the  reason iDg  of  our  opponents, — 
tLat  is,  on  the  ground  of  what  he  aBserted  being  philoBophi* 
cally  impossible?  i 

Moreoyer,  we  find  our  Saviour  impressed  His  followers  with  I 
the  idea,  that  nothing  was  impossible  to  Him;  that  He  never 
repro?ed  them  so  severely  as  when  they  doubted  His  power. 
**  Oh!  thou  of  little  faith »  why  dost  thou  fear?"  He  had  so 
completely  inspired  his  followers  with  this  feelings  that  when 
they  applied  to  Him  for  any  miracle,  they  never  said,  "  If  thou  I 
canst, — if  it  be  in  thy  power  ;*^  it  was  only  His  will  which  they 
*  wished  to  secure;  the  man  with  the  leprosy  accordingly  ex- 
claims,—" Lord,  if  thou  wilt  thou  canst  make  me  clean^** —  I 
•*  Lordj"  said  Martha,  "  if  thou  hadst  been  here>  my  brother  ' 
had  not  diedf  but  even  now  I  know  that  whatever  thou  askest 
of  God  He  will  give  to  thee,"  To  thii  extent,  therefore,  had 
their  faith  in  Him  been  strengthened,  as  to  believe  that  what- 
ever He  asked  of  God,  whatever  He  willed,  that  he  coutd  eflfect. 
Nor  is  this  all;  but  our  Saviour  encouraged  this  belief  to 
the  utmost.  How  did  He  answer  the  man  with  the  leprosy? 
"  /  willj  be  thou  made  clean."  "  Your  cure  depends  on  my 
will ;  you  were  right  in  appealing  to  this  attribute — the  mere 
act  of  ray  volition  will  effect  it.**  How  did  he  reply  to  Mar- 
tha? "Father,  I  thank  tliee  that  thou  hast  heard  me,  and  I 
know  that  thou  hearest  me  always/'  He  confirmed,  therefore, 
this  idea  in  them,  that  nothing  was  impossible  to  Him-  More- 
over, we  hear  him  commend  the  faith  of  the  Centnnon :  "  I 
have  not  found  such  faith  in  Israel!"  And  why?  Because 
tlie  CenturioQ  believed  and  asserted,  that  it  was  not  eveu 
necessary  for  our  Saviour  to  be  present  to  perform  a  miracle. 
"  Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  you,  that  I  have  not  found  such  faith 
in  Israel,** — not  such  an  estimate  of  my  power  as  this  man 
bad  formed.  Now,  therefore  again,  if  such  was  the  conviction 
of  the  apostles,  and  if  our  Saviour  had  taken  such  pains  to 
Confirm  it  ia  them,  that  nothing  whatever  'was  W^^?^^^^^  \»  j 
Jlim^  cau  joa  believe  for  a  moment,  that  H^  meMit  >}£v^\c^\» 
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decide  dn  th&  meiming  bf  His  Woi^di  dn  ahj  oceasioii^  bj 
Assiimihg'  tkAt  th^i^  aircomplishlnent  Mn,9^  impossible  to  him? 

l^iinh^^oi^,  Wef  find  Him  mftking  this  the  great  test  of  His 
false  and  true  disciples ;  that  the  first,  as  we  read  in  the  6th 
chapfelr  of  Johii,  went  tiway  froiti  Him,*  remarkingr*^*' this 
is  a  hak*d  isaylng,  atid  'v^ho  can  hear  it?**  md  the  second  re-^ 
inaihed  faitHiti),  in  itpite  of  their  fiol  being  able  to  conipreheBd 
His  doctrine.  Wheriefore  He  fbHfially  apprbred  of  the  tWelve^ 
saying:  "HaVd  I  not  chosen  jxm  t1«relte?"  Although  eri** 
deiitlj  in  ftome  dkrki^to  atid  per|>t6xity,  thej  persevered,  and 
i*emaiiied  sCtt&ch^d  tb  Htin ;  they  yielded  ^  their  judgment 
and  reasbU  ii  Hi^  ^uihoHl^;  <<  To  whbm  shall  we  go^  for  thou 
Hast  the  Voi*dil  of  etibntttl  11^  9^  Af  aitt^  then,  our  Saviour  had 
ac6tist6ined  his  apoirdeii  t6  thH  ktgikitient  otk  every  oceaaion; 
^  Although  thi^  thing*  Daay  A^pbdfl^*  itnpoi^ible  io-  bs^  as  boi^ 
divine  Mastei*  sayi  it,  it  must  be  so*"  Can  We  b^^v»  th^ 
that  oh  this  ond  odiiaiBion  of  the  iltetitution  of  the  £iicharisl( 
lie  made  u^e  X>f  expredisions,  the  6nly  bey  to  wkobe  right  inters 
pretatibn  was  to  be  i^recf^ely  the  inverse  ol  this  their  usual 
argument,  namely;  "althoUjfi^  our  divine  Muster  says,  'thisil 
my  fiody  and  Blood,'  because  the  thing  is  impossible  ii  cannot 
be  so.**  If  our  SavioUt  cf6uld  not  possibly  have  expected  His 
apostles  to  r^adbn  on  the  true  meaning  of  His  Words  from  any 
question  of  the  possibility  or  iib^ossibility  of  what  He  seemed 
to  isay,  if  i^tich  a  consideration  cannot  have  be<en  idie  key  to  i 
right  understanding,  which  they  could  possibly  have  thought 
of  using,  then  of  courije  it  cannot  be  the  instrument  of  inter- 
pretation, or  the  key  to  theit  meaning  with  us^  because  that 
only  IS  the  trilb  medning  which  the  apostles  attached  tb  His 
words,  and  that  only  lis  the  process  of  arriving  at  lt>  whereby 
they  could  reach,  iind  must  hate  Reached,  it* 

But,  my  brethren,  as  I  before  hintedy  are  w^  safe  in  at  all 

admitting  this  principle  of  contradiction  to  the  law  of  nature, 

of  apparent  vlolatioii  bf  philosophical  pf inciple^,  as  a  means 

of  interpreting  ScxV^lnre'^     'NN\k^X.>\  ^'^  %.^  V^^Q\n.es  of  all 

mystery  ?     O^nce  let  go  *)cve  c\b^>  «sA  ^\i«t^>  ^^V^^^^^^^ 
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Bto|>  OP  check  your  oaruer  ?  If  the  clearest  wonl*  of  Scripture 
are  thus  to  be  forced,  becaostf,  as  ik^y  stand}  we  conceive  them 
to  eontain  an  impoMibility,  how  will  jou  vindicate  the  Trinity 
or  the  Incarnatiott,  each  of  which  is  no  less  at  variance  with  the 
apparent  laws  of  nature  ?  And  after  all,  what  do  we  know  of 
tiaturet  we  who  cannot  eiiplain  the  production  from  itB  seed 
of  th«  blade  of  grass  on  which  we  tread;  who  cannot  pene- 
tfE^e  the  qualities  of  an  atom  of  air  which  we  inhale?  Per- 
|>leiced  in  our  enqnirioa  after  the  most  simple  elements  ot 
creation,  baffled  in  every  analjain  of  the  most  obvious  proper- 
ties of  matter,  shail  we,  in  our  religtoos  contests,  make  a  mag'io 
wand  of  our  stunted  reason,  and  boldly  describe  with  it  ft 
circle  round  omnipotence,  which  it  shall  not  presume  to  over- 
step? But  until  we  can  be  certain  that  we  are  i^irfectly 
acquainted  with  all  the  laws  of  nature,  and  what  is  more,  with 
all  the  resources  of  oranlpotence>  we  have  no  right  to  reject 
the  clearest  ftssurances  of  the  Sod  of  God,  because  they  happeu 
to  be  at  variance  with  our  eBtahlisbed  notions, 

Agiun,  I  ask,  what  become  of  that  very  mystery  which  we 
<>bs6rv<?d  Faber  put  in  a  parailel  with  that  of  Transuhstan- 
tiatlon  when  he  commented  upon  this  argument?  What 
becomes  of  tiie  Trinity?  What  becomes  of  the  incamation  of 
our  Saviour?  What  of  his  birth  from  a  Virgin?  And,  in  shorty 
what  of  every  mystery  of  the  Christian  religion?  Who  will 
pretend  to  say  that  he  can,  by  any  stretch  of  his  iniagiuation, 
or  of  his  reason,  see  how,  by  possibility,  three  persons  in  one 
God  can  be  hut  one  Godhead?  If  ti\e  contradiction,  the 
apparent  contradiction,  to  the  laws  of  nature,  is  so  easily  re- 
ceivedj  without  being  understood  by  us  here,  is  it  to  be  a 
principle  for  rejecting  another  doctrine  as  clearly  laid  down 
in  Scripture?  And  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist^  which  is 
even  more  plainly  expressed  than  it,  is  to  be  rejected  on  such 
a  ground,  how  is  it  possible  for  one  moment  to  retain  the 
other?  Its  very  idea  appears  at  first  sight  repugnant  to 
every  law  of  number ;  and  no  pbiiosopbieal,  mathematical!  or 
specuJMtre  reasoning,  will  ever  show  Koic  vt  ^a^^^  ^sask\«» 
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You  are  conteot,  therefore,  to  receive  thi*  important  aogaoLt 
ihutting  your  eyes,  ai  you  should  do,  to  its  incomprehensi- 
bility: you  are  content  to  believe  it,  because  the  reyelation 
of  it  from  God  was  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  antiquity; 
and  therefore,  if  you  wish  not  to  be  assailed  on  it  by  the  same 
form  of  reasoning  and  arguments  as  you  use  against  us,  you 
must  renounce  this  method;  and,  simply  because  it  comes  by 
revelation  from  God,  receive  the  Real  Presence  at  oncf  in 
spite  of  the  apparent  contradiction  to  the  senses;  for  He  hath 
revealed  it,  who  hath  the  words  of  eternal  life. 

It  is  repeatedly  said,  that  such  a  miracle  as  that  of  the 
Eucharist,  the  existence  of  Christ's  Body  in  ^e  way  we  sup- 
pose  it  to  be  there,  is  contrary  to  all  that  our  senses,  or  that 
experience,  can  teach  us.  Now,  suppose  that  a  heatheu  philo- 
sopher had  reasoned  in  that  manner,  when  the  mystery  of  our 
Saviour's  incarnation,  the  union  of  God  with  man,  was  first 
proposed  to  him  by  the  apostles ;  he  would  have  had  a  perfect 
rightto  disbelieve  it  on  such  grounds;  for  he  would  have  hadnot 
merely  theory,  but  the  most  uninterrupted  experience,  on  his 
side.  He  could  have  said  it  is  a  thing  that  never  happened, 
which  we  cannot  conceive  to  happen,  and  consequently  so  far 
as  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  mankind,  to  the  possibility 
or  impossibility  of  the  doctrine  goes,  it  is  perfectly,  decisive. 
When,  therefore,  any  mystery  is  revealed  by  God,  and  the 
observation  applies  chiefly  to  those  mysteries  which  have  their 
beginning  in  time,  such  as  the  incarnation,  it  is  evident  that 
up  to  that  time,  there  must  be  against  it,  all  the  weight  of 
philosophical  observation,  all  the  code  or  canon  of  laws, 
called  the  law  of  nature,  which  can  be  deduced  solely  from 
experience  or  philosophical  observation.  For,  as  the  law  of 
nature  is  composed  of  that  code  of  rules  by  which  experience 
shows  us  nature  is  constantly  glided,  it  is  manifest  that,  ex- 
perience not  having  given  examples  of  such  a  fact,  the  law  of 
nature  must  necessarily  appear  to  stand  in  contradiction  to 
the  mystery.  T\ie  oiA'^  Q^««X\o\i  Vi^  ^^xiuot  a  mystery  be 
instituted  by  God?     Or  ca\«i"5A.\\.\»x«^^«^^^\i^V\sfi^    VsA. 
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is'lBot  tliat  a  sufficient  modification  of  the  law  of  nature?  And 
the  more  so,  when  it  pleases  God  to  make  it  dependent  on  a 
consistent,  however  Bupernatural,  action?  | 

Or,  to  take  an  illustration  from  the  sacrament  of  Baptismi 
who  would  Bay  J  that,  were  it  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  Nature, 
or  even  by  the  conneidon  between  the  spiritual  and  material 
world,  that  sacrament  would  not  stand  to  all  appearance  in 
contradiction  with  them?  Who  will  pretend  to  fiay,  that 
there  h  any  known  connexion  betvreen  those  two  orders  of 
being,  which  could  prove,  or  make  it  even  appear  possible, 
that  by  the  bare  action  of  water  applied  with  certain  words  to 
the  body,  the  soul  could  be  cleansed  from  sin,  and  placed  in  a 
state  of  grace  before  God  ?  It  ia  manifest,  on  the  contraryt 
that  our  experience  in  the  physical  and  material  world  would 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  such  a  thing*  could  not  be*  But  has 
Dot  God  in  this  case  modi6ed  the  law  of  Nature?  Has  He  not 
allowed  a  moral  influence  to  act  under  certain  circumstances? 
Has  He  not  been  pleased,  that  the  moment  the  sacramental 
act  13  performed,  certain  consequences  should  flow,  as  ne- 
cessarily as  the  consequence  of  any  physical  law  must  suc- 
ceed to  the  act  that  produces  it  j  has  He  not  bound  Himself 
by  a  covenant,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  material  world,  that 
when  certain  laws  are  brought  into  action.  He  will  give 
them  their  supernatural  efTect?  '  And  does  not  the  same  rule 
precisely  apply  here  ?  If  Fie  who  enacted  the  law  of  Nature 
chooses  to  make  this  modification  of  it^cbooses  to  make 
certain  ejects  dependent  on  certain  spiritual  causes — it  no 
more  stands  in  opposition  to  it,  than  other  superhuman  e£- 
ceptioDS  to  philosophical  laws:  for  both  stand  exactly  on  the 
same  strong  grounds. 

In  fact,  my  brethren,  this  seems  so  obvioua,  that  several 
writers,  and  not  of  our  religion*  agree  that  on  this  point  it  is  J 
impossible  to  assail  us;  and  observe  that  this  doctrine  of 
Transnbstantiation  does  not,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed,  contra* 
diet  the  s eases-  One  of  these  I  wish  most  particularl'j  to 
meatloBi  it  is  the  celebrated  Leibmtx,     H«i\€;^\w2to3Di.^V\^^ 
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a  work  entitled  "  A  Sjstein  of  Tlieolog-y  "  written  if*  tl 
too^^nei  which  was  deposited  in  a  public  library  in  Germany, 
and  was  not  laid  before  the  public  utitil  a  very  few  ye 
back  I  wlieti  t!ie  maouacript  was  procured,  by  tbe  late  King 
Franee,  and  published  by  M.  D'Emery,  in  the  original,  wJtfc' 
a  Freucb  Translation*     LeibnitZj  in  this  work,  examines  thi 
Catholic  doottine  Oit  every  point,  and  compares  it  with  tb 
Protestant;  atid  on  this   nnatter,  in  particular,  enters   ini 
very  subtile  and  metaphysical  reasoning ;  and  the  condusi* 
to  which  he  comes  is,  that  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  the] 
is  not  the  smallest  opening  for  assailing-  it  on  philosophic! 
principles  |  and  that  these  form  no  reasons  for  departing  froi 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  worda  of  institution 

ThuSj  it  would  appear,  that  the  ground  on  which  it  is  main 
tained  that  we  must  depart  from  the  literal  sense,  is  untenable. 
— untenable  on  philosophical  grounds,  as  well  as  on  principl 
of  Biblical  interpretatioix*     But  besides  thts  mere  rejection 
the  motives  whereon  the  literal  sense  is  abandoned,  we  ha' 
ourselves  strong  and  positive  confirmation  of  it. 

!•  In  the  first  place,  the  very  words  themselves,  in  which  tbe 
pronoun  h  put  in  a  vague  form,  strongly  uphold  us,     Hai 
our  Saviour  said,  **  this  bread  is  my  body, — this  wine  is  m; 
blood,"   therie   would  have    be*en   some    contradiction,^ — th< 
apostles  might  have  said,  "wine  cannot  he  his  blood, — brt* 
cannot  be  a  body;*'  but  when  our  Saviour  uses  this  indeiiai 
word,  we  arrive  at  its  meaning  only  at  the  conclusion  of  tfad 
sentence,  by  that  which  is  predicated  of  it.     IMien  we  fin- 
that  iu  Greek  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  gender  between  th 
pronoun  and  the  word  "bread /'  it  is  more  evident  that  He  wish 
to  define  the  pronoun,  and  give  it  its  character,  as  designatinj 
His  body  and  blood;  so  that,  by  analysing  the  words   the; 
selves,  they  give  us  our  meaning  positively  and  essentially. 

2.  But,  this  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  explanatio] 
which   He  adds  lo  it^  tor  ^^tsoxa  Msm^  n\v.^^  %3\x?w3^^ 
Jang-uage,   would  he   carefxA  iio\.  V>  5^^^^^^  Iqq  Tsi«ixx\fe\^  ^wi 
object  pointed  at.     Now»  our  ^asX^^w:  ^^^*. 
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which  IS  brnken  or  deliv**i*ed  for  jou,  and  thia  is  my  Blood 
which  is  shed;'' — by  th«  addition  of  these  adjunct*  to  the  thing, 
by  iirtiting-  to  them  what  eould  only  he  said  of  His  true  body 
and  Blood,  it  would  appear  that   He  wanted  still  more  to    J 
define  and  identify  th«  objects  which  he  signified.  1 

3.  There  are  considerations  likewise  drawn  from  the  cir^ 
enmstances  in  which  our  Blessed  Saviour  was  placed*  Can 
any  of  you  conceive  yourselvea,  if,  with  a  certJwn  prophetic 
assuranoe  that  in  a  few  more  hours  you  would  be  taken  away 
irom  joat  family  and  friends,  you  bad  caiied  them  around 
yout  to  make  to  them  your  last  bequests,  and  explain  what 
jtm  wished  to  be  performed  m  rememhrnnce  of  you  for 
eTer,  that  which  Was  more  especially  to  bind  tbem  after 
your  death  to  your  memory,  can  you  imag-ine  yourselves  mak* 
ing'  use  of  words,  of  their  very  nature  leading  tc  a  totally 
different  meaning  from  what  yom  had  in  youi  mind  or  wished 
to  appoint?  And  suppose  that  you  were  gifted  tvith  a  still 
greater  degree  of  fores jg-ht,  and  could  s^^  what  wculd  in  fu- 
ture he  the  result  of  using  these  words — bow  by  fai  tke  greater 
jMirt  of  your  children,  not  believing  it  possible  tha^  you  could 
bave  any  hidden  meaning  on  such  an  occasion^  would  deter*- 
mine  to  take  your  words  quite  literally,  whence  you  foresaw 
the  complete  defeat  or  perversion  of  your  wishes;  while  only 
a  very  small  number  would  divine  that  you  had  spoken  figura* 
lively;  do  you  think  that  under  such  circumstances  you  would 
choose  that  phraseology,  when  it  was  possible,  wTthout  the 
waste  of  another  syllable^  etplicitly  to  state  the  true  meaning 
which  you  wished  them  to  receive? 

4.  Again,  our  Saviour  himself  on  that  night  seems  deter- 
mttied  to  make  his  words  as  i^ain  and  simple  as  He  can;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  read  His  last  discourse  to  the  apostles,  aa 
related  by  St  John,  and  not  observe  how  often  He  was  inter- 
rupted by  them»  and  mildly>  and  gently,  and  lovingly  explained 
Himself  to  tbem.     And  not  so  satisfied.  He  himself  tells  them 

-—that  H^  is  not  going"  to  speak  any  longer  miparali^ei^ViAj&ftTOk:, 
ihdt  the  time  was  come  when  He  would  no  Wti^^t  ^^^  ^^ 
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themai  their  mUst^r,  but  as  their  friend,  m  one  who  wifhed 
to  unbosom  Himself  completely  to  them,  and  make  them  un- 
derstand His  words ;  so  that  even  the j  say,  **  Behold,  now  thou 
speakest  plainly,  and  speakest  no  proyerb.'**  Under  these 
circumstances  can  we  suppose  that  He  would  make  use  of  those 
exceedingly  obscure  words,  \^hen  instituting  this  last  and  most 
beautiful  mystery  of  loye,  in  commemoration  of  their  last 
meeting  here  on  earth?  These  are  strong  eorroboratioiM^ 
and  all  lead  us  to  prefer  the  literal  meanii^,  as  the  only  one 
reconcilable  with  the  particular  situation  in  which  the  words 
were  uttered. 

But,  my  brethren,  there  are  two  other  passage  of  Soriptmv 
which  must  not  be  passed  over,  although  it  will  not  beneoeso 
sary  to  dwell  very  long  upon  them;  they  are  in  the  Epistles 
of  ^  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.     One  of  them  I  have  chosen 
as  my  text ;  but  the  other' is  still  mpre  remarkable.     In  the  first 
St.  Paul  asks,  <<  the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  Body  of  Christ;  and  the  bread  which 
we  break,  is  it  not  the  partaking  of  the  Body  of  the  Lord  ?* 
In  these  words  the  apostle  is  contrasting  the   Jewish  and 
heathenish  sacrifices  and  rites  with  those  of  the  Christiaiis» 
No  doubt  but,  when  he  speaks  of  their  actions  and  sacrifices^ 
it  is  of  eating  and  drinking  really  that  he  treats,  for,  indeed, 
he  is  speaking  of  realities  throughout.     When,  therefore,  )[^« 
contrasts  these  with  the  realities  of  the  Christian  institntioKu^ 
and  when  he  asks  if  these  be  not  infinitely  better  and  perfecter 
than  what  the  Jews  enjoyed,  because  our  cup  b  a  partaking' 
of  the  Blood  of  Christ,  and  our  bread  was  a  partaking  of  the 
Body  of  the  Lord ;  do  not  these  words  imply  that  there  wu     • 
a  contrast,  a  real  contrast,  between  the  two? — ^that  the  one     | 
was  partaken  of  as  really  as  the  other?  that  if  their  victias 
were  truly  eaten,  we  also  have  one  that  is  no  less  receiTed? 

But,  on  the  other  text  I  have  a  g^eat  deal  more  to  remark^ 
for  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  passages  which  we  could  desire  in 
.ikvour  of  CUP  doctnive*    \si  ^^  W\wva^  vki&i^tert  St  Pw^ 
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enters  at  length  into  the  matitution  of  the  Lost  Supper^  and  lia  I 

there  describes  our  Saviour's  conduct  on  that  occasion  exactly  I 

as  St«  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Mark  have  done^  making  ■ 

use  of  precisely  the  sanie  simple  words.     But  then  lie  goes  on  H 

to  draw  conaequences  from  this  doctrine.     He  has  not  left  u»  H 

the  bare  narrative,  as  the  other  sacred  penmen  have  done,  but  fl 

he  draws  practical  conclusions  from  it,  and  builds  upon  it  ■ 

ftolemu  injnnctions,  accompanied  with  awful   threats.     Here,  I 

at  any  rate,  we  must  expect  plain  and  intelligihle  phraseology ;  I 

and  expressions  noways  likely  to  misleads     How,  then,  does  he  H 

write  ? — "  He  that  eatetb  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  | 
drinketh  judgment  to  himself,  not  discerning-  the  Body  of  the 

Lord."     Again;  "Whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread,  or  drink  m 

the  chalice  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guUty  of  the  Body  ■ 

and  Blood  of  the  Lord,"*  I 

Here  are  two  denunciations^  founded  by  St-  Paul  on  the  ■ 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.     The  first  is,  that  whosoever  receives 

unworthily  driaks  judgment  or  damnation  to  himself,  because  M 

he  does  not  discern  the  Body  of  the  Lord.     What  is  the  mean-  B 

ing  of  discerning  the  Body  of  Christ?     la  it  not  to  distinguish  I 

it  from  ordinary  food,  to  make  a  di^erence  between  it  and  I 

other  things?     But  if  the  Body  of  Christ  be  not  really  there,  ■ 
how  can  the  oflFenee  he  considered  as  directed  against  the 

Body  of  Christ?     It  may  be  against  his  dignity  or  goodness,  fl 

but  surely  it  is  not  an  offence  against  his  body*     Btit,  on  the  ■ 
second  sentence,  it  is  curious  to  obaerre,  that,  throughout 

Scripture,  the  form  of  speech  there  used  occurs  only  once  M 

besides,  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  ii.  10,  where  it  is  said,  fl 

that  whoever  'Hransgresses  one  commandment  is  guilty  of  H 

all," — that  is,  of  a  violation  or  tranfigression  of  all  the  com-  H 

maudments.     It  is  the  only  passage  parallel  in  construction  to  H 

this,  where  the  unworthy  communicant  is  said  to  he  gnijty,  H 
— not  of  injury^  not  of  crime, — but  guilty  of  the  thing  against 
which  the  cnme  is  committed,^ — that  \%i  ^^^  q^^^'^^^^^ 
Christ     This  is  a  peculiar  expTessioti,  aa^  ^x\i»3^  tfi*.-^'^ 
•  1  Cot,  xi,  21.2%. 
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jllaatratcd  by  a  similar  form  in  the  Homao  law,  where  a  m 
guilty  of  treasont  or  &n  Diience  against  Diajesty,  is  simply  called 
**  guilty  of  majesty,"  (reus  tnajestatis,) — ^that  is,  of  an  'mjnff 
or  offence  against  it*     We  see  here,  tbat  the  unwrorthy  ree^Wef 
is  guilty  of  tbe  Bady^  that  ia»  of  an  otifence  agaipst  the  body,  of 
Christ  {  but,  as  in  the  one  ease»  ii  the  majesty  were  notthere^ 
that  crime  could  not  be  cammittedi  so,  like^^e,  unless  the 
Body  of  our  Sairiour  was  he re,  to  be  unwarthily  approached,  the 
abuae  of  the  Eueharist  could  not  be  called  an  o£Fence  against  it 
Nay,  ratlier  such  a  designation  would  diminish  the  guilt.     Fop 
to  say  that  a  person  offends  against  Christ  Himself,  or  that  hi       i 
oHends  against  God,  is  a  maob  greater  denunciation!  of  guil^^| 
tban  to  say  that  he  offends  against  the  Body  of  Christ,  exccpl^^ 
in  cases  of  actual  personal  Injury,     For  while  the  greatest 
outrage  possible  would  be  one  against  His  Body,  when  person- 
ally ill*treatedf  as  in  the  case  of  the  jBwif  who  buffeted  and 
orueified  hioi;  yet,  in  its  abseiiGe,  it  is  the  weakest  mode  of 
describing  tlie  offence,  when  we  are  to  suppose  Him  sitting  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  and,  consequently,  not  to  be  approached 
by  man. 

Now,  looking  at  all  the  Scripture  tests  on  the   Euohartst^ 
conjcdntly,  there  is  an  observation  which  canhardlyfailtostriio* 
any  considerate  and  refiecting  mind.      We  bring  to  bear  on  it 
four  distinct  classes  of  texts.     First,  we  have  a  long  discourse 
delivered  by  our  Saviour  under  particular  circumstances,  a 
considei^able  time  before  His  passion.     Others  suppose  Him  to 
have,  throughout  it,  treated  of  faith,  or  the  necessity  of  belio 
ing  in  him.     Yet,  through  a  certain  part  of  that  discourse.  Hi 
studiously  avoiils  aay  expression  which  could  possibly  lead  Hi* 
hearers  to  understand  Him  in  that  sense,  but  again  and  agaii 
uses  phrases,  which  naturally  bring  all  who  heard  himto  believi 
that  it  was  necessary  to  eat  his  Flesh  and  drink  his  Blood 
receive  his  Body;  and  He  allows  the  crowd  to  murmur,  an< 
His  disciples  to  £aVl  a^a^,  aax^Xas  &w^o%\Xfc%\*iT«aMB;\^va,4ark^ 
Q€83f  without  expUium^  a^*.^  ^^t^'^^^  ek\Sisix^\vfe%. 

Let  U8  allow  t\iat,  £ot  o^i^ie,  o>^^  ^^n\q^x«  «^>tft  ^^«i«^ 
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we'come7  a^eon^Ij,  to  another  quite  tllfTercnt  occasion.  It  la 
tio  longer  the  obstinate  Jews*  or  ungt^^ady  disoipleS)  whom  He 
addresses ;  He  is  alone  witb  hU  chosen  twelve*  He  no  longer 
wifibes  to  speak  of  fa[lh»  as  all  «^gree;  he  wi&lies,  according 
to  Protestants,  to  inatLtute  a  symbol  commeinorative  of  Hi^ 
passion^  and,  tno«t  extraordinarily,  he  nses  word^  convejiiig 
precisely  the  same  ideas,  as  on  the  other  occasioo»  when  speak- 
ing of  quite  another  subject,  hav^ing  no  r«fer«noe  at  all  ta 
that  institution.  And  all  this  la  related  by  several  of  the 
Evangelists,  without  comment.  In  nearly  the  same  words ;  they 
evidently  consider  it  a  most  important  inatitution ; — but  still 
we  receive  not  a  hint  from  one  of  them  tliat  the  words  are  to 
be  understood  figuratively. 

We  coniBj  in  the  third  place,  to  St,  Paul,  where  he  wishes^, 
in  the  words  of  my  text,  to  prove  that  this  commemoratiye. 
rite  of  the  Cbristians  is  superior  to  the  sacrifices  eaten  by  the 
Jews  and  heathens.  Ooee  more,  although  there  i$  not  the 
slightest  necessity  for  such  marhed  ejipressions^  but  he  might 
have  used  the  words  symbol^  ^r^gure^  or  emi/lemt — although 
writing  on  a  totally  different  occasion»  and  addressing  a  dif- 
ferent people,  he  falls  itito  the  same  extraordinary  phraseology, 
he  makes  use  of  precisely  the  same  words,  and  speaks  as  if 
the  real  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  were  partaken  o£  I 

He  goes  on  to  reprove  the  bad  use  of  this  rite*  At  least, 
on  this  fourth  occasion^  there  13  room  to  Ulusirate  in  a  different 
inann©r,-^opportunity  enough  to  describe  itstrue  character  j  hut 
once  more  he  returns  to  the  same  unusual  phrases,  of  Christ's 
Body  and  Blood  being  received,  and  tells  us  that  those  who 
partake  of  bbis  Blessed  SacramenI  unworthily  are  guilty  of  an 
outrage  on  that  Body.  Nowt  ia  it  not  strange,  that  on  these 
four  diflfcrent  occasions,  our  Saviour,  and  his  Apostles^  explain- 
ing  diil^rent  doctrines — speaking  to  different  assemblies,  under 
totallly  different  c ire um stances, — should  all  concur  in  using 
these  words  in  a  figurative  meaning,  and  not  let  one  syllable 
^lip  as  a  key  or  guide  to  the  true  interpteiUXvou  oS.  NJcvtvc  ^^a^i- 
trine?    h  it  even  possible  to  suppose » tKal  o^^T  ^^^Vx^vxt,  ^^a** 
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courslug  in  the  6th  chapter  of  St.  John,  and  St.  Paul  writingf 
to  the  Corinthians,  though  treating  of  different  subjects,  under 
Taried  circumstances, — should  have  adopted  similar,  figurative^ 
and  most  unusual  language?  But  take  the  simple  interprets^ 
tion  which  the  Catholic  does,  and  from  first  to  last  there  is  not 
the  slightest  difficulty ;  there  may  be  some  struggle  against  the 
senses  or  fe^ings — it  may  appear  new,  strange,  and  perhaps 
unnatural  to  you;  but  so  far  as  biblical  interpretation  goes,  so 
&r  as  the  fair  principles  for  examining  God's  word  are  con« 
cerned,  all  is  consistent  from  first  to  last.  You  belieye  the 
expressions  to  be  literal  throughout,  and  you  believe  the  very 
same  topic  to  be  treated  in  every  one  of  these  passages;  and 
consequently,  you  have  harmony  and  analogy  from  first  to  last 
on  your  side.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  find 
different  explanations  of  the  same  imagery  and  phraaeology 
on  those  various  occasions ;  and  you  are  driven  to  the  miserable 
expedient  of  chusing  some  little  word  or  phrase  in  a  corner  of 
the  narrative,  and  persuading  yourself  that  it  overthrows  all 
the  obyious  consequences  of  the  narrative  itself,  and  balances 
the  clear  evidence  of  a  connected  and  consistent  proof. 

To  give  an  instance  of  this  process: — it  is  said  that,  in  the 
case  under  consideration,  we  still  find  the  names  "  bread  and 
wine"  applied  to  the  elements  after  consecration :  and  that, 
consequently,  all  that  long  line  of  argximent  which  I  have 
gone  through  is  worth  nothing ;  this  one  fact  overthrows  it  ail. 
Why,  we  Catholics  call  it  bread  and  wine  after  it  has  been 
consecrated;  and  will  any  man  thence  argue,  that  we  do  not 
believe  a  change  to  have  taken  place  in  the  elements?  These 
names,  then,  may  be  employed,  and  yet  the  doctrine  which 
we  hold  be  maintained.  In  the  9th  chapter  of  St.  John,  our 
Saviour  performs  the  cure  of  a  man  that  was  blind;  he  re« 
stores  him  perfectly  to  sight;  and  there  is  a  long  altercation 
between  him  and  the  Jews  on  the  subject,  which  beautifully 
demonstrates  the  miracle.  The  blind  man  is  called  in,  and 
questioned  again  and  aguoi)  «a  V>  ^V^^^t  V^  W^Vieeu  blind; 
they  bring  forward  \na  ipare\i\.%  «jv^lv\^tw^\av^^\sJa&:^>K!aa\ 
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tbej  all  testify  that  the  man  waa  bom  blind;  and  tJiat  Jesiis, 
hj  a  miracle^  had  cured  him*     But  reason  tn  the  same  waj 
here  as  in  our  case.     Verse  17j  we  read^  **  They  say  again  to 
the  bli?id  ma7i;*'—Aie  is  called  blind  after  the  miracle  is  said       I 
to  have  been  wrought ;  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  reasoning       I 
based  on  that  chapter  is  worth  nothing ;  the  fact  of  his  being       i 
still  called  hlindj  proves  that  no  change  had  taken  place  1       ^ 
Precisely  this  reasoning  is  used  against  our  doctrine;  ail  tbe 
clear,  express,  incontestible,  expressions  of  our  Saviour  to  tho 
Apostles  are  of  no  value,  because,  after  the  consecration,  He 
still  calls  tbe  elements  bread  and  wine!     We  have  a  similar 
instance  in  the  case  of  Moses,  when  bis  rod  was  changed  into 
a  serpent;  and  yet  it  continued  to  be  called  a  rod ;  and  are  we 
then  to  suppose  that  no  such  change  bad  been  made  ?    But  it 
is  the  nsage,  the  common  method  in  all  language^  when  such 
a  change  ocours,  to  continue  the  original  name.     It  is  said, 
in  the  narration  of  the  mtracle  at  the  marriage  feast,  "  when, 
therefore,  the  master  of  the  feast  had  tasted  the  water  made       I 
wine*^     It  could  not  be  both  water  and  wine;  it  should  have 
been  called  simply  wine,  but  it  is  called  "  water  made  wine,** 
so  as  to  preserve  the  name  which  it  had  before.    These  exam* 
pies  are  su&cient  to  show  that  such  expressions  as  these  must 
not  be  taken  by  any  sincere  enquirer,  as  the  ground  of  inter* 
pre  tat  ion  for  the  entire  passage,  nor  made  to  outweigh  the 
complicated  difficulties  that  attend  its  being  taken  figuratively* 
We  naturally  must  desire,  on  a  question  like  this,  to  ascertain 
tbe  sentiments  of  antiquity-    Now,  in  examining  the  opinions       J 
of  the  early  Church  on  this  subject,  we  meet  with  a  most  seri-*       ■ 
ons  difficulty,  resulting  from  tbe  circumstance  which  I  made 
use  of  on  a  former  occasion,  as  a  strong  corroboration  of  tbe       J 
Catholic  rule  of  faith;  that  is,  tbe  discipline  of  the  secret^      I 
whereby  converts  were  not  admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  the       I 
principal  mysteries  of  Christianity  until  after  they  had  been 
baptised*     Tbe  chief  practical  mystery  of  which  they  wet« 
kept  in  i^orance^  was  the  belief  concermng  ^«  ^m<^^^^^ 
It  was  the  principle,  as  I  observed  on  t\iat  o^cbavoti,  ^\fii«^^ 
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die  tVrlj  Cbi^iiti^iu^  to  preserve  mviolable  secrecy  regarding 
iirkiit  paued  in  th^t  moat  importani  portioa  of  tlie  service,  the 
litxtrgyt  of  the  Church.  For  instance,  there  is  a  djstinctioa| 
made  by  old  Trriters  hetween  the  Mass  of  the  catechtUDenSr 
and  the  Mass  of  the  faithfuiL  The  Mass  of  the  catechamens 
was  that  part  to  which  they  were  adinttted,  amd  the  Mass  t>f 
the  faithfu]  was  that  portion  from  which  the  cateehumeiis 
were  excludedi  Consequently  they,  and  stili  less  the  heathenst 
knew  nothing"  of  what  was  practised  in  the  Church  during  the 
solemn iisation  of  the  mysteries.  This  is  manifest  from  inou 
merahle  passages,  especially  where  the  fathers  speak  of  the 
Eucharist.  Nothing  is  more  common  ihaji  to  find  such  ex«t 
pressions  as  theEe;  *^  What  I  am  now  saying  or  writing  isfoB 
the  initiated, "■^^**  the  faithful  know  what  I  mean."  **  Jf/  sayi 
out  of  ihem*  *^  you  ask  a  cateehumen  does  he  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  he  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  a  token  of  his  belief 
in  Christ^s  incarnation  and  death  for  us ;  hut  if  you  ask  him, 
have  you  eaten  the  Flesh  of  Christ,  and  drank  his  Bbod,  he 
knows  not  what  you  mean/*  We  find  this  extraordinary  pas- 
sage in  St.  Epiplianius,  when  wishing  to  allude  to  the  Eucha^ 
rist:^**  What  were  the  words  which  our  Saviour  used  at  his 
Last  Supper  ?  He  took  into  his  hand  a  certain  thing,  asd  he 
said,  it  is  so  and  soJ*  Thus,  he  avoids  making  use  of  words 
which  would  €?aL|)08e  the  belief  of  the  Christians.  Origen  ex^ 
pressJy  says,  that  any  one  who  betrays  these  mystm^ies  ^ 
worse  than  a  murderer;  St.  Augustinet  St.  Ambrose^  and 
others,  affirm  that  they  are  traitors  tq  their  religion  who  do 
so*  The  consequence  was,  as  Tertuliian  observes,  thai  the 
heathetis  knew  nothing  whatever  of  what  was  done  in  the 
Church ;  and  when  they  charged  the  Christians  wkk  various 
horrible  crimes,  as  if  there  perpetrated,  these  conteoted  them- 
selves with  asking,  how  they  could  pretend  to  know  anj  thing 
about  mysteries,  to  which  they  were  not  admitted,  iad  of 
which  such  pain^  were  lakQu  that  they  should  know  notliiog'. 
This  autiiority  au%ci\ftti\.V3  ^Tia^ea^  ^OmSl  \i«^YL  ^ras^^V^s^  was 
not  of  later  mUadutUoTi,  aa  *«iTOfc  \i»x^  ^tJ«nAi^^\i^\a^ 
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beta  recaivedy  as  early  wriiera  tell  us»  from  tlie  time  of  tJie 
Apoatles,  Fpf,  it  would  have  been  min  later  to  attempt  con- 
cealment, if  ail  )iad  beeii  open  at  tlie  begtimiDg*  We  bav(?  a  re- 
markable illustratioii  of  this  d^ciplinein  St.  John  Cbrysostom^. 
In  a  letter  to  Pope  JuUms,  he  describes  a  tumult  iii  the  Ckmrch 
of  CoEjitanttnople,  in  which  he  saja,  ^Hhej  spilled  the  Bloot) 
of  Christ/'  He  ipeaka  plainly,  because  writing  a  private  let- 
ter to  one  of  the  initiated.  Not  so  Palladins,  when  relating 
the  same  circumstance ;  for  he  says,  they  spilled  "  the  flyt|[>- 
bo|s  known  to  the  initiated;''  he  was  writLng  the  life  of  tlie 
B&tnt,  which  was  to  go  abroad  to  the  world,  and  was  careful, 
consetjuently,  to  avoid  communieatifig  the  mysteries  to  the 
uninitiated.  There  is  another  instance  in  the  life  of  St.  Atha- 
nasiasr  who  was  summoned  before  a  court  for  breaking  a 
ohaltce;  and  the  Coanoil  held  at  Alexandria  in  360>  expressed 
a  horror  of  the  Arians,  for  having  brought  the  mysteries  of 
the  Cburcli  before  the  world  through  this  accusation.  The 
same  feeling  is  still  more  strongly  expressed,  in  a  letter  from  the 
Pope  to  him,  written  in  the  name  of  a  Council  held  at  Rome, 
He  says, — r'^  We  copld  not  believe,  when  we  h^ard  that  such 
a  thing  as  the  cup  in  which  the  Blood  of  Christ  is  adminis* 
tered,  had  been  mentioned  before  the  profane  and  uninitiate4; 
and  until  we  saw  the  account  of  the  tri|kl,  we  did  i^ot  think 
such  a  crime  possible."* 

This  feeling  and  practice,  a;s  you  cannot  fail  to  observe, 
must  necessarily  throw  a  considerable  veil  over  what  is  said  in, 
early  times  on  the  Eucharist;  and  it  is  only  where  accidetnt 
enables  us  to  pry  under  it,  that  we  are  really  able  to  see  what^ 
the  doctrine  of  those  iiges  was.  The  means  by  which  we 
discover  it  are  varpus.  The  first  it)  the  calumnies  invented 
by  th^  eneniies  of  Christianity.  We  End  it  asserted  by; 
several  old  writers,  and  among  tkem  by  TcrtuUian,  the  oldest, 
Father  of  the  L^tin  Church,  that  one  of  the  most  com^^c^ 
oaltiinnies  against  the  ChristUoSi  wa^,  thi^t  in  their  asseo^r 

•  See  mj?  Mond  Dr.  DoUinger'a  learned  treatlft^^  '*  IiV^\j3ox*^««k.^R». 
EachnrMe*'' 
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blies,  or  sacred  meetings,  they  murdered  a  child»  and«  dippinii: 
bread  in  its  blood,  partook  of  it.  He  alludes  to  this  charge 
repeatedly.  St.  Justin  Martyr  tells  us,  that  when  be  was  a 
beatheuy  he  had  constantly  heard  this  of  the  Christians. 
Origen,  likewise,  mentions  it,  as  do  most  writers  who  have 
refuted  the  accusations  of  Jews  and  heathens  against  the 
Christians.  In  what  way  could  this  calumny  hare  arisen ;  this 
fiction,  that  they  dipped  bread  in  the  blood  of  an  infant,  and 
eat  it, — if  they  simply  partook  of  bread  and  wine?  Did  it 
not  imply  that  something  more  had  transpired  among  the 
heathens,  and  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  were 
said  to  be  partaken  of  on  these  occasions?  Does  not  the 
calumny  itself  insinuate  as  much? 

Secondly,  we  gain  additional  light  by  the  manner  in  which 
these  calumnies  are  met.  Suppose  that  the  belief  of  the  ancient 
Christians  had  been  that  of  Protestants;  what  was  more  prac- 
ticable than  to  refute  these  accusations?  **  We  do  no  such 
thing  as  you  imagine,**  would  haye  been  the  reply,  ^'nothing 
that  can  even  give  rise  to  the  charge.  We  do  no  more  than 
partake  of  a  little  bread  and  wine,  as  a  rite  commemorative 
of  our  Lord's  passion.  Come  in,  if  you  please,  and  see." 
Would  not  this  have  been  the  simplest  plan  of  confutation? 
Instead  of  it,  however,  they  meet  the  charge  in  two  wajs, 
both  very  different.  In  the  first  place,  by  not  answering  it  at 
all;  by  avoiding  the  subject,  because  they  would  have  been 
obliged  to  lay  open  their  doctrines,  and  ejipose  them  to  the 
ridicule,  the  outrage,  and  the  blasphemy  of  the  heathens.  Al- 
though there  would  have  been  nothing  at  all  to  fear  from  the 
disclosure,  had  they  merely  believed  in  a  commemorative  rite, 
tiieir  belief  was  manifestly  such  as  they  durst  not  disclose;  thej 
knew  to  what  obloquy  the  confession  of  their  doctrine  would 
expose  them ;  and  consequently,  they  avoided  touching  on  the 
subject  A  remarkable  instance  we  have  in  the  case  of  the 
Martyr  Blandina,  commended  by  St.  Irenseus.  I  have  not  the 
l^assage  liere ;  but  Yie  teWa  \3i&>  ^!cA^.  \.W  heathen  servants  of 
some  Christiana  liaVing  \>eeii  ^^X.  \a  ^^  t^^^\a  \sAkst'QuB& 
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tmrttu  iheiT  aui«ters*  belief,  they  affirmed,  after  mme  time, 
that,  m  tiieir  mjrateriea,  tlie  Christians  piirtook  of  flesh  and 
blood*     Blandiua  was  pFesentlj  charged  with  this  guilt,  and 
was  put  to  the  torttire,  to   make  her  confess.      But,  the     1 
hiatoriaii  says,  she  ^'most  wiBelj  and  prudently*  answered  :^^    J 
"How  can  jQu  think  we  can  be  guiltj  of  such  a  crime;  we     | 
who,  from  a  spirit  of  mortificatioD,  abstain  from  eating  ordi- 
uarj  £esh?^     Now,  suppose  the  imputed  doctrine  had  been 
not  at  all  akin  to  realitj,  what  w^  easier  than  to  saj,— *^^  We 
believe  no  doctrine  that  bears  a  resemblance  to  this  frightful 
imputation ;  we  partake  of  a  little  bread  and  wine,  as  a  bond 
'  of  union,  and  a  commemoration  of  our  SaTiour's  passion.     It 
is  simple  bread  and  wine,  and  we  believe  it  be  nothing  moret** 
She,  however,  is  praised  for  her  wisdom  and  exceeding  pru« 
deuce,  becanse   she  did  not  denj  the  charge,  at  the  same 
time  that  she  met  the  odious  and  unnatural  imputation  it  con- 
tained*    The  very  silence  and  reserve,  tben^  of  the  Christians, 
in  answering  the  charges  of  the  heathens,  compared  with  the     I 
accusations  themselves,  allow  us  to  discover,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  what  was  their  belief. 

However,  in  the  second  place,  occasionally  an  apologist  did 
venture  to  remove  this  veil  a  little  for  the  heathens •     St.  Justin 
thought  it  better,  from  tbe  peculiar  oircumBtance  olbis  addres- 
sing his  apology  to  prudent  and  philosophical  men,  like  the  Anto- 
nines,  to  explain  what  the  real  belief  of  the  Christians  was  in     ■ 
this  regard.     How  does  he  make  his  explanation?    Remember     I 
that  the  plainer  he  spoke  the  truth,  the  better  he  would  serve 
his  cause,  if  the  Christian  Eucharist  was  only  a  commemorative 
rite.     Liaten,  now,  to  his  explanation  of  the  Christian  belief, 
when  wishing  to  deprive  it  of  all  its  disagreeable  features,^     J 
when  wishing  to  remove  prejudices  and  to  conciliate.   He  says ;     1 
"  Oar  prayers  being  finished,  we  embrace  one  another  with 
the  kiss  of  peace  ;'*  a  ceremony  jet  observed  in  the  Catholic 
mass.     "  Then  to  him  who  presides  over  the  brethren,  is  pre- 
sented bread,  and  wine  tempered  with  water  vWV\ii^x^w.s^^ 
which,  hegirei  ghrj  to  the  Father  o£  aM  x^im^%  va  ^^  ^^asxia 
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Tjf  t!ie  Son  and  th^  Hdlj  Ghost,  and  i-etums  iMabk^  \n  nlin]»j 
priiyers,  thit  he  haS  been  deemc^d  Worthy  of  tli^ae  gifts;     Th 
food  we  call  the  Eucharist,  of  which  they  alohe  are  allowe 
to  partalie,  who  belieye  the  doctrihes  tatight  by  lid',  and  hftvi 
heeii  regenerated  by  water  for  the  remission  of  sin,  and  i^hil 
live  as  Christ  ordained.     N'or  do  we  tttke  thesv  gijls,  as  cotn* 
fmn  hread  and  common  drink  f  but  as  Jesus   Christ,  ovi 
SayioUr,  made  man  bj  the  Word  of  God,  took  Flesh  and  Bloo#] 
for  our  salvation;  in  the  samd  manner,  we  h&V6  beea  taught 
that  thb  food  whicli  has  been  bliessed  by  the  prajfer  of  thi 
words  which  He  spoke,  and  by  whieli  our  blood  ^ud  flesh,  in  ihfj 
change,  are  nourished,  is  the  JFiash  and  Mlood  bf  that  Jenni 
incdrnate,^^^     You  se^  here  how  he  lay^  ojlen  his  doetriae  ill 
the  coacisest  and  simplest  manner  possible;  telling  us^ 
the  Eucharist  is  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Cht^ist* 

But|  besides  writers  placed  in  the  circumstances  I  h^t 
described,  there  is  fortunately  another  class  who  hare  com4 
doWn  to  us,  into  whom  we  mnst  be  natiiraJly  most  dis|>osfed  to 
look  for  simple  information ;  those  who  expound  for  the  firl 
time  to  the  newly  baptized,  what  they  have  to  belieye  on  thi 
Subject,     It  was  natural  that  in  explaining  to  them  what  thej 
were  to  believe,  they  ahould  use  the  simplest  language,  and 
define  the  dogma  precisely  as  they  wished  it  to  be  believed 
•Another  class  again  is  composed  of  those,  whose  homilies  o^ 
Ibrmons  are  addressed  exclusiyely  to  the  initiated.     Thesi^H 
two  classes  afford  abundant  proofs^  besides  which  there  aMp^I 
iaanj  passages  scattered  caanally  through  the  writings  of 
others. 

•     In  the  first  instance  I  will  give  a  fei^  of  those  expressly  ad* 
liresaed  to  the  newly  baptised.     The  most  remai^kable  of  thti 
^dresses  are  those  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  for  we  have'i 
'  whole  series  of  his  catechetical  discourses.     In  one  of  them  1 
Warns  his  hearers  lo  W  c^t^lxil  uQt  lo  communicate  what  i 
"leaches  them  t6  'ke^l\vtti%  t^T  \^  'Cti^  -aT^Ti-^x^tt^.Ms^iei^^ 
are  about  to  be  ba^i\a^d*    Ttoaa  \ife  ft^^^*«ft  -ewsttkN  ^''?t«. 
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l>re»d  and' wme,  vEich>  before  the  inYocation  of  ike  ibdof* 
able  TrinitjTt  were  nothing  but  bread  and  wine,  beoome, 
after  tbU  invocation^  th^  Bod^  and  Blood  of  ChruL^**'-^ 
*'  The  Euchariatic  bread,  after  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  no  longer  common  bread  bnl  th^  Bodt/  of  ChriH<!^ 
This  ifi  the  clear  doctrine  moct  simplj  e:xpresBed.  Ill 
another  place  be  saya;  "The  l^>ctrine  of  the  blessed  P&nl 
alone  is  sailclent  to  give  certain  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
the  divine  myster Lea ;  and  you  being  deemed  worthy  of  thrill, 
are  become  one  Body  and  one  Blood  with  Cbi*ist."  Aftet* 
giving  an  account  of  the  inaiitutiOn  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul> 
,  he  draws  this  conclusian;  "  Aa  then  Christ,  gpeaking  of  the 
bread,  declared  and  said,  this  is  my  Body,  who  ihall  dan  tu 
doubt  itf  And,  as  speaking  of  the  wine,  He  positively  assured 
uflj  and  aaid,  this  is  my  Bloody  who  shall  doidft  it  and  tuy^ 
that  it  is  not  Mis  Blood^''%  Again :  **  Jesus  Chriat^  in  Cana 
of  Galilee,  ooce  changed  water  into  wine  by  His  will  only ; 
and  shall  we  think  Him  les«  worthy  of  credit,  when  He 
changetJ  wine  into  Blood?  Invited  to  an  earthly  marriage,  He 
wrought  this  miracle  j  and  shall  we  hesitate  to  confess,  that  He 
has  given  to  His  children  His  Body  to  eat,  and  His  Blood  to 
drink?  WhereforCt  with  all  conEdence^  let  us  take  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ*  For,  in  the  tjpe  of  bread,  His  Body  la 
given  to  thee,  and  in  the  type  of  wine,  His  Blood  is  given :  that 
so  being  made  partakera  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Cliriii t,  you 
may  become  one  Body  and  one  Blood  with  Him.  Thus,  thfe 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  being  distributed  in  our  members, 
Tve  become  ChrisiofuYif  that  is,  we  carry  Christ  with  us;  and 
thus,  as  St.  Peter  says,  *  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature.* '^§  In  another  plaee  be  expresses  himself  in  even 
stronger  terms  \  ^'  For  as  the  bread  is  the  noiirisbment  which 
ia  proper  to  the  bodj;  so  the  Word  is  the  nourishment  which 
is  proper  to  the  soul.    Wherefore  I  conjure  you,  my  brethren^ 


•  CafcecL  Mjsthg,  1,  ft,  vii.  p.  308, 
/  Ibid,  it,  a.  i,p,  $l9i 
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&ot  to  comider  them  any  more  as  common  bread 
iince  the  J  are  the  Bodj  and  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  accordioj 
to  His  words;  and  although  your  sense  might  suggest  that  to 
yoU}  let  faith  confirm  you.  Judge  not  of  the  thing  by  your 
taste,  hut  by  faith  assure  yourself^  without  the  least  doubts 
that  you  are  honoured  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
This  knowing,  and  of  this  being  assured,  that  what  appears 
to  be  breads  is  not  bread,  though  it  he  taken  for  bread  by  the 
taste,  but  is  the  Body  of  Christ;  and  that  which  appears  to 
be  wine»  is  not  the  wine,  though  the  taste  will  have  it  so,  but 
is  the  Blood  of  Christ.'^*  Could  the  Catholic  dogma  of  tran- 
substantiatiou  be  laid  down,  by  any  possibility,  in  terms  more 
marked  and  explicit  than  these? 

Such,  then,  were  the  terms  in  which  the  new  Christians 
were  initiated  and  instructed;  such  is  the  dogma  laid  down 
in  elementary  catechetical  discourses  on  the  subject  of  the 
Eucharist. 

St,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  is  another  of  these  catechetical  in- 
structors. Hear  him  teaching  the  Christians  regarding  their 
new  belief.  **  When  this  salutary  medicine  is  within  us,  it 
repelB,  by  its  contrary  quality,  the  poison  we  had  received.  But 
what  is  this  medicine?  No  other  than  that  Body,  which  was 
shown  to  be  more  powerful  than  death,  and  was  the  beginning 
of  our  life ;  and  which  could  not  otherwise  enter  into  our 
bodies,  than  by  eat  nig  and  drinking.  Now,  we  must  consider, 
how  it  can  be,  that  one  body,  which  so  constantly,  through  tl 
whole  world,  is  distributed  to  so  many  thousands  of  the  faith- 
ful, can  he  whole  in  each  receiver,  and  itself  remain  whole." 
The  very  difBcuity  made  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  nowadayti 
Hear  his  answer  j  "  The  body  of  Christ,  by  the  inhabitation 
of  the  JVordoi  God,  was  transmuted  into  a  divine  dignity:  and 
so  I  now  believe,  that  the  bread,  sanctified  by  the  Word  of 
God,  is  transmuted  into  the  body  of  the  Word  of  God.  This 
bread,  as  the  apostle  says,  w  sanctified  %  the  Word  of  Gad^ 
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andpra^er^  not  that,  as  foodie  it  passes  into  bis  body,  bat  that 

it  ia  instantly  changed  into  the  Body  of  Christ,  agTeeably  to 
what  he  said,  This  u  mt/  hod^.  And  therefore  does  the  divine 
Word  commix  itself  with  the  weak  nature  of  man,  that,  by 
partaking  of  the  divinity,  our  humanity  may  be  exalted.  By 
the  dispensation  of  his  grace,  He  enters,  by  His  flesh,  into  the 
breasts  of  the  faithful,  commixed  and  contempered  with  their 
bodies,  that,  by  being  enitec  to  that  which  is  immortal^  man. 
may  partake  of  incorruplioti.*"*  In  thl*  passage  we  have  a 
word  equivalent  to  transubstantiation,  transmuting  or  change 
ing  one  substance  into  another.']'  On  another  occasion  he 
says;  "  It  is  by  virtue  of  the  benediction  that  the  nature  of 
the  visible  species  is  changed  into  Mis  Bodi/.'* — **  The  bread 
also  19,  at  first,  common  bread  i  but  when  it  has  been  sancti- 
tied,  it  is  called  and  made  the  Body  of  Clirist."| 

A  distinguished  writer  of  the  second  class,  that  is,  one  who 
ezctusively  addresses  the  initiated,  is  St.  John  Chrysostome. 
Than  his  homilies  to  the  people  of  Antioch,  nothing  possibly 
can  be  desired  stronger,  in  demonstration  of  the  Catholic 
belief.  In  fact,  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin,  or  where  I 
shall  close  my  extracts  from  him.  I  will  take  thera,  therefore, 
without  choice.  **  Let  us  then,''  he  says,  "  touch  the  hem  of 
His  garment;  rather  let  us,  if  we  be  so  disposed,  possess  Htm 
entire.  For  His  Body  now  lies  before  us,  not  to  be  touched 
only,  but  to  be  eaten  and  to  satiate  us.  And  if  they  who 
touched  His  garment,  drew  so  much  virtue  from  it,  how  much 
more  shall  we  draw,  who  possess  Him  whole  f  Believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  supper,  at  which  He  sat,  is  now  celebrated  j  for 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  two.  This  is  not  performed 
by  a  man,  and  that  by  Christ»  Both  are  by  Him.  When, 
therefore,  thou  seeat  the  Priest  presenting  the  Body  to  thee. 
think  not  that  it  is  his  hand,  but  the  hand  of  Christ  that  ib 
itretched  towards  thee.'^§     Again |  **  Let  us  believe  God  in 

•  Orat.  Catech.  c,  xxxvUh  T,  ii.  p.  63i-7.  f  Mfravui^rS^M. 

I  Orat,  in  Bapt.  Christ!,  T.  ii.  p.  803. 
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etei^ diUgf,  t^d  ndt  gui^say  Him,  akkdu||ll  wkM  iS  ^d  pU^) 
se^xk  bdntrery  to  onr  reason  and  on^  sig^ht.  Let  hiisi  Word  6yifr*  • 
pOWfe^  bdth.  Thus  M  tLS  do  in  liijrsteries,  hot  i66k\Ag  btlj  4n 
ike  ttiikigs  tliat  lie  before  tts^  biit  holding  fast  Hi^  Wdi^ds;  k^ 
Hii  word  cabiiot  deeeive ;  bUi  6Ui^  iiinse  H  vef*y  idsU^  Htceiviii 
Th&t  nete^  £ftiled;  this  ofteii;  Sinee  theii  Hid  Word  Mysi 
Tkfy  ii  mif  Body;  let  us  assent^  atod  b^liev^,  aild  view  it  With 
the  eyes  of  otxt  understanding.''  In  anoth^  place;  **  Whd$' 
he  asks,  ^^^will  ^Ve  tu  of  his  detth  that  W^  may  be  filled? 
(Job  xiud.  31;)  Thisi  Christ  has  doti^^iMt  iiUlf  4ti^iig 
Himself  to  bd  ke^i  bbfc  to  be  touched  too,  aad  tii»  bo  f^At^i 
and  teeth  t6  pieHi6  His  fleish^  and  all  to  b^  ftiled  with  thelbt^' 
of  Hiihi  l^arentd  b^n  |^i^  th6h*  ehildi«to  tt>  b<9  ildUii^^ 
by  others :  not  st^,  I,  ^jrs  GhHit^  but  I  ^c^riih  yot  Willi  fiiy 
Flesh,  and  I  place  Injself  b^^i^  ^^<  I  Wfts  W^kigf  H  h^' 
come  "jt/iir  brother;  for  the  sak^  of  y^iiv  f  took  Fl^h  Had 
Blood;  aiid  is^^Cn  I  deliibet  to  you  th^t  Fttfih  md  £t6o4,  by 
which  I  became  so  tisA»^i».***^^^*  WhM  say^st  thou,  O  bldsSed 
Panl?  Willing  tb  impresis  aWe  on  the  h^^i*er,  and  oia^iig 
mention  of  the  tremendous  mjsterie^j  thbu  callest  thenl  the 
cup  of  benedictioii,  (1  Co^.  z.  16)  that  te]4*ible  ckhd  trbmehdotts 
cup.  That  which  is  in  the  cup,  is  thdt  kohi'ch  Jlewed  fr&fH  Atl 
sictej  and  we  pdHakb  of  it.  It  is  not  of  the  altar,  but  of  Christ 
Himself  that  we  partake ;  let  us,  theirefore,  approach  to  Him 
with  all  rererence  and  ptirity ;  and  when  thou  beholdest  the 
Body  lying  before  thefej  say  tb  thyself:  By  thid  body,  I  am 
no  longer  earth  and  ashes,-^7)it>  is  that  ^ety  Sody  which  bkd^ 
i»hich  wdB pierced  by  the  ^and^^'^f  ^— "  He  that  was  present  at  the 
Last  Supper,  is  the  same  that  is  nbw  prei^^nt,  and  consecrates 
our  feast.  For  it  is  not  mdn  who  tnakes  the  things  lyib^  6t 
the  altar  become  the  Body  and  Blood  bf  Christ;  but  that 
Christ  who  was  crucified  for  us.  The  Priest  stailds  perforiii^ 
ing  his  office,  and  pronotuieing  thes^  woi^e[s)^<^but  th^  JpoWei* 
and  grace  are  the  power  and  grace  of  God.     He  says,  [thu 

•  Homil.  xlvi.  alias  x\v.  m  loan. 'J.  V\\\.  ^.'^^V'^-  .    ^ 
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^  my  Bodtf/  and  these  words  etfect  the  chan^  of  tbe  tkings 
offered."* — **  A  a  many  as  partake  of  tliis  Bodv,  as  many  as 
taste  of  this  Blood,  ihiDk  ye  it  nothing  dififtrent  from  Tbat 
wliich  sits  above,  and  is  adored  by  ang-ela,**|  One  more  short 
passage  from  him  will  suffice :  he  says — "  Wfjnderfiill  The 
table  is  spread  with  mysteries  s  the  Lamb  of  God  is  slain  for 
thee;  and  the  spiritual  blood  flows  from  the  sacred  table.  The 
spiritual  fire  cortiea  down  from  heaven  j  tbe  blood  in  tbe 
ehalice  is  drawn  from  the  spotless  side  for  thy  pnrification. 
Thinkest  thou,  that  tbon  aeest  bread?  that  tbon  seest  wine? 
that  these  things  pass  off  as  other  foods  do?  F'tir  be  it  frorH 
thee  to  think  io»  But  as  wax  brought  near  to  the  fire  loses  its 
former  substance,  which  no  longer  remains;  so  do  thou  thud 
conclude,  that  the  mysteries  (the  bread  and  wine)  are  con- 
inmed  by  the  substance  of  the  body*  Wherefore,  approach - 
ing  to  them,  think  not  that  you  receive  the  divine  Body  from 
8  man  J  but  fire  from  the  hand  of  the  Seraphim/' J 
t  These  are  a  few  examples  out  of  a  great  many  mdre  froni 
ilie  fathers,  expressly  instructing  the  faithful  without  reserve ^ 
and  see  what  language  they  hold!  the  fact  Is,  that  beginning" 
from  tbe  Earliest  times  in  the  Church,  we  have  texts  without 
end,  expressing  the  same  belief,  Sometimes  casually  mentioned, 
at  other  times,  although  more  closely  veiled,  betraying  what 
their  doctrine  was.  For  ifastance,  St.  Irenafus  «ay5;  **Thi8 
pure  oblation  the  Church  alone  makes*  The  Jews  make  it 
not,  for  their  hands  are  staitied  with  blood  j  and  they  received 
not  the  Word  that  is  olfcried  to  God.  Nor  do  the  assemblies 
of  heretics  make  it;  for  bow  can  these  prove^tbat  the  breads 
over  which  the  words  of  thanksgiving  have  been  pronounced^ 
is  the  Bod^  of  iheir  Lord,  and  the  cup  ffts  Bloody  wliile  they 
do  not  admit  that  He  is  the  Son^  that  is,  the  Word,  of  the 
Creator  of  tbe  world  !"§    This  is  a.  casual  passage  in  a  writer 


•  Homil.  i.  de  Prodit,  Judse,  T.  ii,  p.  384. 
f  HoEoiL  iii.  in  c.  1,  a4  Ephea.  T,  xi.^,  ^\, 
/  Homil  ix,  de  P»nit.  T,  ii.  pp»  34^,  3&Q. 
§  Air,  Hser  Lib.  iv.  c,  xviu.  ^.  251. 
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fpealdng  di  quite  another  subject^ — of  those  who  deprive  them" 
•elyes  of  the  benefits  of  redemption,  by  not  believing  in  Christ* 

In  the  following  centuries,  the  authorities  are  absolute]/ 
overpowering.     I  will  content  myself  with  one  or  two  that 
seem  particularly  striking.     St.  Augustine  again  and  again 
speaks  most  strongly  of  this  doctrine,  as  the  following  extracts 
will  show.     "  When,  committing  to  us  His  Body,  He  said; 
ms  iff  my  Bodff^  Christ  was  h^d  in  His  own  hands.    Hs 
bore  that  body  in  His  hands." — '*  How  was  He  borne  in  His 
hands?"  he  asks  in  the  next  sermon  on  the  same  Psahn,-* 
^  because  when  He  gave  Hie  awn  Body  and  Bloody  He  took 
into  His  hands  what  the  faithful  know;  and  He  bore  Him« 
self  in  a  certain  manner,  when  He  sud,  Thu  is  my  Body!** 
Again:  "  We  receive  with  a  faithful  heart  and  mouth  the 
mediator  of  God  and  man,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  who  has 
given  us  Hi$  Body  to  eaty  and  his  Blood  to  drink  g  althoi^h 
it  may  appeleur  more  horrible  to  eat  the  flesh  of  a  man^  than 
to  destroy  it,  and  to  drink  human  bloody  than  to  spili  it^ 
I  will  now  read  you  a  splendid  testimony  of  the  Oriental 
Church.    It  is  that  of  St  Isaac,  priest  of  Antioch,  in  the  fifth 
century,  who  writes  in  these  glowing  terms ;  '<  I  saw  the 
vessel  mingled,  and,  for  wine,/u//  of  Blood;  and  the  JBody, 
instead  of  bread,  placed  on  the  table*     I  saw  the  Blood  and 
shuddered:  I  saw  the  Body,  and  was  awed  with  fear.    Futh 
whispered  to  me;  eatj  and  be  silent;  drink,  child,  and  enquire 
not.      She  showed  me  the  Body  slain,  of  which  placing  a 
portion  on  my  lips,  she  said  gently:  Reflect,  what  thou  eatest. 
She  held  out  to  me  a  reed,  directing  me  to  write.    I  took  the 
reed;  I  wrote;  I  pronounced:   This  is  the  Body  of  my  God, 
Taking  then  the  cup,  I  drank.     And  what  I  had  said  of  the 
Body,  that  I  now  say  of  the  cup;  This  is  the  Blood  of  vnjf 
Saviour/''^ 

I  wilj  conclude  my  quotations  with  the  sentiments  of  another 

•  In  Psal.  xiy.  T.  W.  p.  ^^5. 

f  Contra  Adv.  LegU.  etPto^>^.\A/u.  t.\x.'t.NvC\,\.V4Pik. 
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cmmeiit  father,  which  have  beea  brought  to  light  within  the 
last  few  jeara.     The  passage  is  remarkable  id  itself,  from  the     j 
strong  cot^^rmatton  it  gives  our  belief.     It  ia^  moreover,  a     I 
proof  how  little  we  hare  to  fear  from  the  discovery  of  any     ] 
new  writings  of  the  fathers ;  how  much^  oa  the  contrary,  we 
thould  desire  to  poase&s  them  all,  because  there  Is  no  iofitaoee 
of  their  being  recovered,  in  which  they  have  not  done  ns  some     i 
good.     St.  Amphiloehius,  bishop  of  leoniunij  was  the  bosom      ' 
friend  of  St.  Basils  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  St.  Jeromei 
who  speak  of  him  as  one  of  the  moat  learned  and  holy  men  of 
their  time*     Of  this  father  we  possess  only  a  few  detached 
firagments,  but  the  little  we  have  is  worthy  of  the  fame  which 
he  enjoyed*     These  few  remnants  contained  nothing  on  the 
Eucharist,  and  never  even  glanced  at  the  subject.     Four  or 
five  years  ago  were  published,  for  the  first  time,  the  acts  of 
a  council  held  at  Constantinople,  in  1 1 G6,  on  the  text,  **  The 
Father  is  greater  than  L"     The  bishops  there  assembled, 
collected  a  great  many  paasagea  from  the  fathers  to  illuatrato 
these  words;  and  among  the  rest,  one  from  St.  Amphilochins, 
of  which  we  previously  possessed  a  fragment.     The  remain- 
ing portion,  thus  recovered,  contains  a  powerful  testimony 
In  favour  of  our  doctrine.     As  it  has  not  yet  found  its  way 
into  popular  works,  I  beg  to  quote  it  at  length.     The  writer 
ia  asserting  the  equality  of  the  Father  and  Son.     But,  as  our 
Savtour  had  said,  that  the  Father  is  greater  than  He,  while  oo 
another  occasion,  He  tells  us  that  they  are  one ;  St*  Amphiloehin« 
eudeavours  to  reconcile  the  two  assertions  by  a  series  of  an  tithe* 
sea,  whiub  show  how,  in  some  respeots,  the  Father  is  equal,  and 
in  others  superior.     This  ia  the  entire  passage  t  **  The  Father, 
therefore  is  greater  than  He  who  goeth  unto  Him,  not  greater       J 
than  He  who  is  always  in  Him-     And  that  I  may  speak  com-;       1 
'entltously;   He    (the    Father)   is   greater,    and  yet   equal  ; 
feater  than  He  who  asked  *  how  many  loaves  have  ye?'  equal 
o    Him  who  satisfied  the  whole  multitude  with  five  loavcai 
f^ater  than  He  who  asked,  *  where  have  ^e  Vav^.  \iabi»rxiak'^ 
ua/  to  Him  who  r&iaed  Lazarus  by  Hla  worii  ^T^ft*V«ix  ^Oom^ 
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He  who  said,  <  who  toucbeth  m^T  equal  to  Him  who  dried  q^ 
the  inexhiUistible  floz  of  th^  aick  woman :  greater  thaa  H« 
who  slumbered  in  th^  vessel;  equal  to  Him  .who  chi^  tbe  pp^: 
gr^aUr  than  He  who  was  judged  bj  Pihite;  ^o^  to  Jfim 
^ho  fireeth  the  wor|d  fyom  jud^poent  i  ^^reater  tlia^D  He  ?bo 
was  buffeted,  and  was  eruoified  with  ihieyes;  ^ual  tp  ^i^i 
who  justified  the  thief  freecest:  greater  thap  ^e  who  wa^ 
stripped  of  His  raimen^:  equal  to  Him  who  clothes  the  soul: 
greater  than  He  to  whom  yinegar  was  given  to  drink;  ejM^ 
to  ffim  who  giveth  um  hit  own  Blood  to  drink  ^  greater  thap 
He  whose  temple  was  dissolved;  ^uiU  to  Him,  who,  afW  its 
dissolution^  raised  up  His  own  temple:   grei^ter  fhan  tbf 
fom^,  equal  to  the  latter."*     As  the  i^ooS^  tl|en,  that  Cl^ris^ 
jmd  the  Father  are  equal,  this  Sunt  allege^  that  Christ  gave 
lis  His  own  Blood  to  drink.     Now,  if  he  had  believed  Him  to 
present  us  nothing  more  than  a  symbol  pf  Qia  bipods  wQuId 
th^  b0  a  proof  of  His  diviuitj,  or  th^it  the  Fa^e^r  and  He  were 
fqual?     I^  i^  of  the  same  character  as  justifpng  the  sinner 
ireecpst,  as  clothing  the  soul  with  grace,  freeing  the  world 
&0|n  judgment,  and  forgiTing  the  penitent  th\ef,  or  raising 
Himself  to  life?     Can  the  mere  institution  of  a  symbol  be 
ranked  on  an  equality  with  these  works  of  supreme  power? 
And  jet  St.  Amphilochius  brings  it  among  the  last  of  his  ez- 
ilinples  of  miracles,  as  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  Christ's  equa- 
lity to  the  Farther:  and  we  must  consequently  understand  it 
|o  have  been,  in  his  estimation,  a  miracle  of  the  highest  order. 
Nothing  but  a  belief  in  the  Real  Presence  can  justify  such 
fn  argument  f  an^  this  would  be  completely  demonstrated 
did  time  al}ow  me  to  enter  into  further  reflection  on  the  teztf 
Here  we  have  a  testimony  recently  discovered;  see  how  cpm- 
p)[etely  it  accords  with  the  doctrine  which  we  maintain. 
I  have  p^ei^ented  you  with  a  very  limited  view  of  the  aigu* 


^  *'  Scriptorum  vet.  aqta  GolIecU9."    Ron^,  1931;  noju  iy.  p.  d. 
'   i  See  thp  account  .oi  iVV«  text  coxaisi\aiv^%\.«^\.^\.\sia"  Catholic  Ma|[s* 
line,"  vol.  iv.  1833,  p.  is^  seq. 
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ment  &om  traction ;  because  I  have  chiefljf  eonteuted  mjself 
with  selecting'  those  few  fathers  who  have  ejtpre^slj  treated 
on  t3ie  Eucharist}  and  have  cou^pqueatlj  spoken  without  re- 
serve, for  the  iuitructton  of  the  faithful. 

That  there  must  be  ptissages  of  considerahle  obscurity  in 
their  writings,  the  circumatauQes  hefore  detailed  will  lead  u» 
to  ejcpeets  of  auch  iustauee^  advantage  has,  of  course,  beeu 
taken  to  weaken  the  authoritj  of  tradition  in  our  favour^  but 
1  hesitate  uot  to  assert  that^  in  everj  case,  ingenuity  has  he^9 
baffle df  and  Catholic  theologians  have  fully  vindicated  our 
interpretation  of  th^ir  ezprcBsfons*  There  are  two  branch^^s 
4jf  this  evidence,  however,  whjfih  I  almost  fear  I  may  be  taxed 
with  injustice  to  roy  cause,  if  I  oompletdy  overlook. 

The  first  consists  of  the  liturgies  or  fonnulartps  of  worship 
jn  the  ancient  Church,  Latin,  Greek>  and  Orieutal;  in  evary 
one  of  which  the  Real  Presence,  or  Trans ubstaotiatipn,  i) 
most  clearly  recorded.  They  ail  speak  of  %h^  Body  mi 
Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  being  truly  and  really  present;  and, 
what  is  far  more  important,  they  pray  to  God  that  the  bread 
liud  wine  may  be  changed  or  transmuted  into  thfi^t  Body  and 
Blood«*  This  language  is  so  uniform,  that  the  learned  Gro- 
tins  observed,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  come  down  frQU^ 
^he  Apost}ei,  &nd>  consequently,  ''ought  not  tp  have  b^en 
phanged*" 

1  he  second  class  of  dociiments,  which  I  must  not  t<>tally 
5>Dnitf  if  closely  allied  ip  the  first.  For  among  the  liturgies 
^re  those  of  many  sects  separated  from  our  communion  for 
^pypards  of  a  thousand  years ;  and  yet  on  this  point  we  per- 
fpcUy  agree.  But  ip  addition  to  these  standing  monuments 
A>f  their  belief,  I  can  boldly  invite  you  to  look  into  their  qon- 
fe^sioni  of  faith,  or  into  the  writings  of  #;heir  respective  (jpc- 
tP^f  i  ^md  you  will  find  the  very  8£^ne  dpctripe  taught. 


•  Seo  the  testimony  of  th<?so  Liturgies,  aa  given  by  the  R.  R,  Dr. 
Poynter^  in  hU  "  Christianity/'  or  in  the  **  Faith  of  CatholicB/'  2d  e<L 
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Aak  the  Greek,  who  sitsi  like  Jeremiah^  aaiong'  the 

of  hb  former  empire,  to  what  dogma  of  hU   faitti   be  clinp 

with  most  afiectlon,  as  his  support  in  his  oppression^  md  his 

comfort  in  his  degradation?  and  he  will  replj^,  that  honhb 

belief  in  this  mystery^  as  clearly  attested  io   the   confess^ 

of  faith  subscribed  hj  hts  patriarchs  and  arehbishops,  helm 

derived  his  most  feeling  confidence  and  relief.      Ask  the  Xe^ 

[  toriaii,  separated  since  the  fifth  century  from  the  comraumoa 

I  of  our  Church,  and  secluded  for  ages  from  the  rest  of  tht 

vorld,  in  the  uttermost  bounds  of  India,  what  made  his  fore* 

•  fethers  hail  with  such  friendly  interest,  and  regard  as  brotherSi 

1 4he  first  Europeans  who  visited  them  in  their  unknown  retire- 

I  ment?  and  he  will  show  you  the  published  letter  of  hb  pastors, 

I  attesting  that  it  was  their  consolation  to  find  men  from  Porta* 

l^al,  a  country  far  off,  of  whose  existence  they  had  never  heardti 

[  eelebrating  the  same  sacrifice,  with  the  same  belief,  as  them* 

[ielTes*     A^k  the  swarthy  Monopbysite  of  Abyssinia,  in  whose 

geography  and  history  the  name  of  Home  probably  bad  not  l^M 

|]Iace  before  modern  times,  what  is  the  first  mystery  among'^^ 

the  thin  and  shrivelled  remains  of  Christianity  w\x\eiii  haft 

continued  to  hold  their  roots  in  his  scorched  and  barren  Und^^ 

and  he  replies,  in  the  confession  of  faith  written  hj  the  h 

of  one  of  his  kings,  that  the  first  and  noblest  of  his  sacraments 

is  that  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  his  Lord.     In  a  word,  trav^ 

over  the  whole  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where  one  remnant 

Christianity  yet  exists,  ask  all  the  scattered  tribes  of  the  desert, 

all  the  fierce  hordes  of  the  mountains,  or  the  more  instructed 

inhabitants  of  the  city,  what  are  the  points  on  which  they 

agree  relating  to  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  His  divine 

and  human  nature ;  and  you  find  them  at  variance,  and  ready  to 

combat  together  on  the  most  important  dogmas  concerning  itt 

but  the  point  round  which  all  will  rally,  the  principle  on  which 

all  will  argue,  as  admitted  e<][ually  hy  all,  is,  that  their  Redeemer. 

both  in  his  divine  and  human  nature,  is  really  present  in  iht 

sacrament  of  the  altax,  1q  ^\4  tk^^Xat^  ^^Vt^^mx^  ai  a  conimoo 
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neutral  granted,  whereon  to  defeod  their  respective  tenet*. 
'  And  can  this  dog^ma  have  come  from  aoj  source  bat  the 
I  foimta^m  head  of-  Christianity;  ainee,  effen  when  it  thus  flows 
through  such  broken  cisterns,  it  appears  eyery  wher^  in  the 
same  purity,  and  main  tains  its  course  with  the  same  ttrength? 
When  we  find  this  col^ratn)  of  f(uth»  standing  almost  alone 
amidst  the  ruins  and  fragments  of  Christianity,  wherever  we 
meet  them^  and  always  of  the  same  materials  and  proportions, 
always  in  the  same  integrity^  must  we  not  conclude  that  it 
formed  a  substantial  and  most  valued  ornament  of  the  holy 
fabric,  whereveit  the  Apostles  erected  it,  and  that  it  is  a  sure 
emblem  and  representative  of  that  pillar  of  truth,  on  whicli 
the  ApoBtle  of  the  Gentiles  orders  us  to  lean? 

In  conclnding  this  subjeet,  1  beg  to  make  a  few  refleotionSi 
on  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist is  connected  with  the  system  of  truth  which  formed  the 
topic  of  my  earlier  diBCourses.  Yon.  have  seen  how  this  moit 
adorable  sacrament  contains  the  real  Body  and  Blood  of  oisr 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesua  Christ,  who  is,  consequently,  therein 
present,  bo  as  to  be  the  real  food  of  the  soul;  and  necessarily 
the  source  and  means  of  conveying  to  it  that  grace  whereof  Hfe 
is  the  author.  Now,  what  were  the  wants  of  humau  nature 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  came  peculiarly  to  supply?  The 
fall  of  our  first  parents  affected  their  posterity  in  a  two-fold 
manner.  In  the  £rst  place,  having  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  they  were,  in  punishment,  blinded  in  their 
understandings,  and  left  a  prey  to  error,  uncertainty,  and 
diversity  of  opinion :  and  this  curse  was  entailed  on  the 
understandings  of  their  children.  At  the  same  time,  they 
were  driven  away  from  the  tree  of  life,  from  that  tree  which 
was  intended  for  their  nourishment  and  ours^  to  give  perpetual 
vigour  to  that  happy  state,  and  nourish  it  in  a  virtuous  immor- 
fiUity.  No  sooner  was  this  lost,  than  the  soul  sank  in  dignity 
and  power,  all  its  faculties  and  mora!  feelings  became  corrup- 
ted j  and  vice  and  depravity  ensued  from  the  irr e^^%h\fe  Xibm^- 
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We  find  this  iwo-f<rfd  want,  of  intellectiial  lig^ht  and  laorai 
iife^  80  eomj^eidj  feU  in  eyerj  period  of  the  world's  historjr, 
ihat  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  it  formed  the  vital  iojurj 
which  man  had  undergone.  We  see,  on  the  one  hand,  nsn- 
iamd  seeking  on  OTerj  aide  for  knowledge,  not  merel j  in  ftin 
«peealations,  or  more  profound  philosophies ;  not  merelj  \ij 
•consulting  nature  through  her  works,  or  unravelling  those 
clues  of  reasoning  which  seemed  to  guide  them  through  the 
^bjrin^  of  their  own  minds;  but  in  wajs  which  show  hov 
thej  felt  the  want  of  a  superior  and  supernatural  enlighten- 
asent,  bj  recourse  to  yarious  kinds  of  superstition,  to  vain 
•oracles  and  auguries,  and  other  fond  and  foolish  £uicie8, 
supposed  to  giYC  them  some  communion  with  heayen,  or 
produce  some  glimmering  spark  of  internal  light  and  mys- 
terious knowledge. 

But  besides  this  striving  altera  superior  light,  there  was  erer 
« longing  after  a  principle  that  could  regenerate  the  human 
heart,  and  bring  it  closer  into  communion  with  the  Deitj,  a3 
of  old  in  the  normal  state,  wherein  it  was  created  From 
what  other  feeling  could  the  custom  haye  ariaen,  of  par- 
taking of  sacrifices  offered  up  to  the  Gods  of  paganism? 
Did  not  the  yerj  act  imply,  that  the  yictim  haying  become 
the  property  of  the  god,  and,  as  it  were  his  food,  men  were 
thereby  brought  into  his  society  or  hospitality,  and  so  asso- 
'Ciated  with  him,  as  to  acquire  a  right  to  his  protection  and 
friendship?  But  in  some,  thore  was  a- resemblance  still  more 
marked  to  the  paschal  feast  of  the  New  Law.  In  the  Persian 
rites  of  Mithra,  in  some  of  the  sacrifices  of  India,  and  of  the 
North,  of  China,  and  of  America,  the  resemblance  is  so  great,  as 
to  have  excited  a  suspicion  that  they  may  haye  arisen  from  acor- 
rupted  imitation  of  Christianity.*  But  the  mind  of  the  philoso- 
pher, without  entering  into  any  subtle  disquisition,  is  content 
to  see  recorded,  in  all  such  institutions,  the  want,  felt  by  the 

*  See  the  Abb6  Gerbet's  treatise,  **  Le  dogme  i^^nfirateur  de  b 
piM  CathoUque." 
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hum&D  soul,  of  some  regeneratiB^  and  invigoratiiig  principle^ 
of  some  liying  and  quickeniiig  food,  fraugbt  with  grace  from 
above,  whicli  could  briug  it  into  commumon  wilk  tbe  God 
that  gave  it 

If  our  blessed  Saviour  came  on  earth,  to  restore  poor  man 
once  more  to  the  happy  state  from  which  he  had  fallen,  so  far 
as  was  consistent  with  the  impaired  state  of  his  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties ;  if  He  came  to  satisfy  ail  the  just  crav- 
ings of  bumanity  after  what  is  good  and  holy,  we  may  expect 
to  find  in  His  holy  reiigtonj  and  in  the  Church — his  eartbly 
paradise — institutions  fully  adequate  to  these  great  enda* 
And  such  the  Catholic  believes  to  be  the  case. 

First,  be  hath  planted  in  it  a  tree  of  knowledge,  as  a  beacon 
on  the  top  of  mountains,  towards  which  all  nations  may 
flow,  from  which  are  darted  rajs  of  bright  and  cheering  light 
to  the  benighted  nations  of  the  earth,  and  under  whose  shadow 
repose,  and  on  whose  wholesome  fruits  are  fed,  tbey  who  have 
been  brought  beneath  its  shelter.  For,  we  believe, — and  my 
first  diacoursea  were  directed  to  prove  it — that  in  the  Church 
of  God  is  an  infallible  and  enduring  authority  to  teach,  ap- 
pointed and  guaranteed  by  Christ  Himself. 

And  beside  it.  He  has  placed  the  tree  of  life,  in  the  life- 
giving  institution  of  which  we  last  have  treated,  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  the  benefits  of  redemption,  bearing  that  sweetest 
food  of  salvation,  which  weighed  down  with  its  blessing  the 
tree  of  Golgotha;  lasting  and  i,Q[nnortal  as  the  plant  of  know- 
ledge beside  which  it  stands.  Here  we  partake  of  a  victim, 
which  truly  unites  and  incorporates  us  with  God,  and  gives 
us  a  pledge  of  His  friendship  and  love,  and  supplies  a  never- 
r  failing  source  of  benediction  and  grace. 
■  But  they  who  sit  daily  round  the  same  table,  are  the  ohil- 
I  dren  of  the  same  house ;  and  hence  is  this  holy  institution  a 
I  bond  of  union  between  the  professors  of  the  one  faith.  For, 
I  see  how  perfectly  the  two  institutions  harmonise  together,  and 
I    ftre  absolutely  necessary  to  one  another.     The  one  preserTca 
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are  iMroagkli  inlO'perfboiaaMiFd  tj^uwaghJ^Mf,  iSbf^mme  iaallp 
the  other  keepe  m^  i»  aewwwtiiioii,  ^e^iffeolioaiate  MMiffHoi^. 
as  members  of  one  body.  The  rerj  name  which  Aefvtiei^' 
patioa  of  this  sacred  baoqaet  has-neceh*ad  aaooaget  ns,  Mg^- 
natet  this  its  quality.  Aadt  ia-thia  nuQ^nsa^  aa  the  ane  gmto 
pnnoiple  maj  be  eeHed  the^auiid  ar  intellaot  olV  God/^  ChucV 
which  dir^ots  and  govevas  its  aHtiisalraaiay.tUk  hisssed  nets* 
ment  mn^  well  b^  de8igtiated>  ^  hearty  iki'  w4^-  lieatseasuced 
ao  unfiiftiltBg^  foiintaiii  ol  holiest  aAe|ji»B|  tjlat  flows*  anoM»- 
iDglj'  to  its,  furthest  aztremitj*  in  a  waMB'  atxaaas  of  iovigor* 
aling  and  spiritualikiagk  Tilalitj. 

This  inftueoijoe  of  our  belief  in  tita^  Raa}  P^reseqoe  apon 
WFery  part  of  our  praotieiU  religion^  ifrloo*  maaii^  ta^aetd 
any  illustvatioii.  Why  do  we»  when  it  it  kuovr<p«aiceis  and 
why  did  our  fbpelWthers  be£bre'  n8>  ereot  aoBEiptaoaiL  ohurehes^ 
and  lavish  on  th^m  all  the-  riches  of  aai4li|  but  thai;  we  be^ 
liev&  them  to  be  the  real  tabemaoles<  wfaevetfr  the  JBmaanuelT 
the  **  God  with  us,*  really  d«v>ell6?  Why  2a  oai>  worship  ooa-^ 
ducted  with  s^oh  pomp  and  solemnity,  safe  tftia\  we  per/brm* 
it  as  a  personal  serWce  on  the  inoarnate  Word  of  God?  Y^hy 
are  the  gates  of  our-  ohupches,  in  Catholio  caantries^  open  all 
day,  and  why  do  men  enter  at  all  hours  to  w^per  a^  prajer,. 
or  prostrate  themselves  in  adoration,  but  horn-  the  co»vietio» 
that  Grod-  is-  there  more  intimately- present  t^an-  elsewhere, 
through  this  glorious  mystery?  The  practice  of  oonfessioD, 
and  consequently  of  repentance,  ie  olotoely  connected  j  as  Lord 
Fits  William  has  observed,^  with  this  beliefw  For  it  lis  the 
necessity  o^approaohing-'to  the  saqred  table  wiUi  a^cliean  hearty 
that  mainly  enforces  ita  practice^  and  the  sinner'  in  repen> 
tance  ia  urged  to  the  painful  purgation>  by  the  promised  re- 
freshment of  the- celestial  banquet* 

The  sacred>ekaracter  which  the  Catholic-  priest  possessea 
ililhe>eetilnation>of  hiii  flock,  tha  power  of  blessing  with  which 
••«*  liettert  of  Atticar." 
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tt&  Sterns  itiv^Bted,  ftre  botli  the  re&ults  of  th^t  famiHarltj  witk 
ijvhiiih,  in  the  holy  tnjsteriea,  be  is  allpwed  to  appnmoh  liiB 
Jjorvl.  The  celibacy  to  whieh  tlie  olepgj  bind  tbemselyee  Is 
^ut  a  practical  t^presajon  of  that  feeutiwefiit  wliich  the  Charch 
*iitei*taiiis  of  the  uoVarjing  purity  of  conduct  and  ikoug-ht^ 
'where with  ths  fthar  should  be  appi-ciiached.  lu  this  niaaoer 
'^ea  the  flacr^raent  of  tbe  Eticharist  form  the  very  soul  aud 
i^seace  of  all  practical  religion  among  Catholics.  But 'it  lias 
a  much  luhlim^r  destiny  to  iML 

I  observtid,  in  an  early  portion  of  my  diacourses,  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  holds  a  midilie  state,  betwe^^n  one  that  ii 
"  "fiasty  and  oae  that  ia  yet  to  come*  I  showed  you  bow  the  for- 
mer, which  hath  passed  aw^y,  by  its  form  and  constitution, 
threw  much  light  upon  our  present  dispensation,  whereof  it 
was  the  shadow**^  But  our  atai^,  too,  must  in  its  turn  re£^et 
some  of  th«  brightoess  of  our  future  dettiny,  even  as  the 
mountains  and  tbe  sky  receive  a  glow  of  protnifie,  ere  the  suu 
bath  riBen  in  the  fulneas  of  his  splf  ndouTp 

And  what  is  tbe  essence  of  that  blessed  state  but  loye  or 
cbarity,  in  which,  a^  in  a  cloudless  atmosphere,  the  spirits 
made  perfect  breathe,  and  move,  and  live  f  Through  it  tbey 
are  brought  so  near  unto  God  as  to  see  Him  face  to  iace,  and 
feed  upon  Hia  unsating  glory ;  through  it  their  affections  ar© 
blended  together,  till  each  partakes  of  the  other  s  happiness. 
And  bow  could  this  universal  love  be  so  well  represented  here 
below,  as  by  a  sacrament  like  this,  which,  suited  by  its  mys- 
terious veils  to  our  corporeal  existence,  and  baving  the  root 
of  its  efficacy  in  a  common  faith^tbe  proper  virtue  of  our 
present  dispensation — brings  us  into  the  closest  union  with 
God,  of  which  we  can  be  conceived  capable  here  below^  and 
knits  us  together  in  a  bond  of  inseparable  love? 

But,  my  brethren,  before  concluding,  there  is  one  view  of 
the  doctrine  undr^r  consideration  more  painful  indeed,  and 
friiitfal  in  awful  reflections,     I  mean  the  balance  to  be  struck 
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between  the  oonflicting  beliefs  of  Catholics  and  Protestsnt^ 
and  the  stakes  wMch  we  hare  respectivelj  cast  upon  them. 

On  onr  ude,  I  own  that  we  have  risked  all  our  bappuiei^ 
and  all  onr  best  possession  here  below.  We  have  placedbe* 
side  onr  doctrine  the  strongest  effort  of  onr  faith,  the  utmoit 
sacrifice  of  indiyidnal  judgment,  the  completest  renoncisuos 
of  human  pride  and  self-snfficiencj,  which  are  oyer  readj  to 
rebel* against  the  simj^e  words  of  reyelation*  And  not  so 
content,  we  have  cast  into  the  scale  the  fastest  anchor  of  our 
hope;  considering  this  as  the  surest  channel  of  (rod's  mercj 
to  us,  as  the  means  of  indiyidnal  sanctification,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  personal  and  local  consecration,  as  the  brightest  com- 
fort of  our  djing  hour,  the  foretaste  and  harbinger  of  etenud 
glory.  And  as  if  these  stakes  were  not  of  sufficient  weight, 
we  haye  thrown  in  the  brightest  links  of  golden  charity,  feel- 
ing that  in  this  blessed  sacrament,  we  are  the  most  closely 
drawn  to  God,  and  the  most  intimately  united  in  affection 
with  our  Sayiour  Christ  Jesus. 

All  this  have  we  placed  on  our  belief;  but  if,  to  suppose 
an  impossibility,  we  could  be  proved  in  error,  it  would  at 
most  be  shown  that  we  had  believed  too  implicitly  in  the 
meaning  of  God's  words ;  that  we  had  flattered  ourselves  too 
easily,  that  He  possessed  resources  of  power  in  manifesting 
His  goodness  towards  man,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  small 
intellects  and  paltry  speculations ;  that,  in  truth,  we  had  mea- 
sured His  love  more  lovingly  than  prudently,  and  had  formed 
a  sublimer,  though  a  less  accurate  estimate  of  its  power,  than 
others  had  done ;  in  fine,  that  we  had  been  too  simple-hearted 
and  childlike,  in  abandoning  our  reason  into  His  hands,  be- 
cause He  bad  *'the  words  of  eternal  life." 

But  then,  if  our  faith  be  right,  ponder  well  what  infinitely 
heayier  stakes  have  been  ventured  on  the  other  side.  For,  on 
its  supposed  falsehood  have  been  risked  words  of  contumely 
and  scorn,  of  railing  and  most  awful  blasphemy!  The  holy 
aacrament  has  been  le^oaXA^^  y^qIvcl^^^  «xA  Nxa^  ^ds^^cation 


mocked  at  fta  idolatrous,  and  its  prIesU  reriled  as  s^ducerB, 

and  the  very  belief  in  it  considered  abuiidaut  ground  for  ex^ 
clusioa  &om  political  and  Bocial  benefits  I  And  if  what  I  have 
adranced,  have  been  well  proved^  then  are  those  who  believe 
not  with  us,  Imng  iu  the  neglect  of  a  sovereiga  camEEtandj  a 
neglect  to  which  is  attached  a  fearful  penaltj.  "  Unless  je 
eat  the  Flesh  of  the  Sou  ol  man,  and  drink  His  Blood,  je  shall 
not  have  life  in  you/' 

And  what  conclusion  can  we  draw  from  this  balance  of  our 
respective  dangers,  but  the  necessity  incumbent  on  all  who 
are  in  the  latter  condilioni  to  try  this  important  dogma  to  ita 
foundation,  and  fuUy  asoeriaia  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand  ? 

Bat  it  is  time  that  I  should  close  this  Lecture,  and  with  it 
the  entire  course.  We  have  now,  mj  brethren,  for  many 
evenings  stood  here  opposed  face  to  face,  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  us  will  not  thus  meet  again,  till  we  stand  to- 
gether before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  Days,  weeks, 
months,  and  years  will  pass,  as  heretofore,  quickly  away ;  may 
they  be  with  you  all  many  and  happy, — but  still  the  end  will 
come,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  are  again  confronted. 
Let  us  then  make  a  reckoning  of  what  we  shall  mutually  have 
t(»  answer.  And  first  bear  with  me,  for  a  few  moments,  while^ 
I  speak  of  myself. 

What  will  it  profit  me  in  that  day,  if,  while  I  have  been 
addressing  you,  I  have  been  uttering  aught  but  my  firmest 
and  surest  convictions?  What  shall  I  have  gained,  if  I  shall 
be  proved  to  have  sought  only  to  enmesh  you  in  the  toils  of 
captious  reasoning  and  wily  sophistry,  and  not  rather  to  have 
been  desirous  of  captivating  your  souls  to  the  truth,  as  it  is 
in  Christ  Jesus?  Nay,  what  satisfaction  could  it  be  to  me 
even  now,  did  I  feel  a  suspicion  that  I  have  been  misleading 
you,  instead  of  using  my  efforts  to  guide  you  to  what  my 
eouscience  tells  me  is  the  only  true  path  of  salvation:  if,  all 
this  time,  besides  the  feeling  of  degrad&Uou  &n^  ^i^-t^^i^Qv^^x 
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MA  todi  eeoiiuit  anut  haive  Mwfiwd,  I  imi  felt,  t»  1 1 
.JPTO  doAe^  Vlw  awM  oonviotioii)  tlial  tiie  «x«&  of  Gi>d  wat 
iirciteked  orer  mj  bea^«ad  chaUeag^i  kj  «^iy  word  I  uttered^ 
tb'  ilrike  a&d  erash  me  as  e  lying  ^roflhetf  taid  a  deeeiferia 
Hie  fiame?  Nor  k  ^ours  tke  rehgieo  wkioh  eoolers  weallh» 
aadtligiiity,  and  honour  upon  its  wiUiBg  sitiiidlerB,  or  thst  eui' 
bold  oat  «By  noai^al  -eqaivaleat  lor  our  oalj  true  reward. 

But,  if  on  the  one  hand,  I  am  fiilly  satisfied  aot merelj  that 
db  doetritte,  but  that  not  a  single  at^ment  has  beea  advaaoed 
hf  me,  of  which  I  have  not  the  motft  eniare  oonmtioa,  and  if 
t  fltfUer  myaeU^  as  I  feeltngljr  do>  that  yon  too  are  eatisfiedia 
this  respeet;  1  bave  %  r%fat  to  detnaad  &Qm  jou  a-ceirreepoad*- 
ing  return,  and  it  is  simply  this.  Allow  not  any  slight  impress' 
stoa  which  my  worls  have  made,  to  pass  heedleMly  away. 
If  any  one  diall  haye  te^  his  pi^vieiis  system  of  fkilb  m  even - 
its  smallest  parts  shaicen,  let  U  be  bat  a  reaeon  wkh  bim  to' 
try  iIm  secmrity  of  the  eottre  building.  If  some  email  elead- 
sMl  appeer  to  have  cast  a  ^badow  over  the  seruiity  of  his 
fbrmer  eonviotion;  oh!  let  him  not  scorn  or  neglect  it;  £orH 
may  be  like  that  which  the  prophet  commanded  his  servant  to 
wBXtki  from  Carmel, — rich  with  blessing,  and  fertility,  and 
i^freskment,  to  the  soul  that  thirsts  for  truth.* 

No  one,  I  am  -sure,  who  looks  at  the  religious  divisions  of 
this  country,  can,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that  it  represents  the 
proper  state  of  Christ's  Church  oa  earth.  It  is  eertun,  that 
for  ages  unity  of  belief  reigned  amongst  us,  and  so  should  it 
be  once  more.  There  is  no  doubt  but  individual  reJflection,  if 
sincerely  and  perseveringly  pursued,  will  bring  all  back,  in 
Steady  convergence  towards  the  point  of  unity;  and  therefore 
I  entreat,  that  if  any  little  light  ishall  have  been  now  shed  upon 
any  of  your  minds,  if  a  view  of  religion  have  been  presented 
to  you,  of  which  before  you  had  no  idea,  I  entreat  that  it  be 
not  cast  away,  but  followed  with  diligence  and  gratitude,  till 
full  satisfaction  shall  have  been  received* 
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Faf  he  it  firom  me  to  fancj  that  anything  which  I  liavd 
ssLidy  can  of  itself  be  worthj  of  £o  glorioos  a  blessing-*  I  bave 
but  scattered  a  iiltle  seed^  and  it  is  God  alone  that  can  give 
the  iDcrease*  It  is  nt>t  on  those  effects,  for  which  I  am  grate* 
fill  to  }'our  iadulgencei  and  on  whiek  till  my  dying  bour  I 
niust  dwelt  with  delight, — it  is  not  on  the  patience  and  kind* 
ness  with  which  you  bav^  so  often  listened  to  me  under  trying 
circumstances,  in  such  numbers,  and  at  such  an  hour,  that  I 
preaiiine  to  rest  my  hopes  and  augury  of  some  good  effect* 
No,  it  is  on  the  oonfidenee  which  the  interest  exhibited  gives 
me,  that  you  have  abstracted  from  me  indiTidnaUy,  and  lii«d 
your  thoughts  aud  attention  upon  the  cause  which  I  represent. 
Had  I  come  before  you  as  a  champion,  armed  to  ^ght  against 
the  antagonists  of  our  faith,  I  might  have  been  anxious  to 
appear  personally  strong,  and  well  appointed.  But  the  course 
which  X  have  chosen  needed  not  much  prowess  i  a  burning 
lamp  will  shine  as  brightly  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  as  if  up- 
lifted by  a  giant's  arm.  I  have  endeavoured  simply  to  hold 
before  you  the  light  of  Catholic  truth;  and  to  Him  that  kind- 
led it  be  all  the  glory! 

To  Thee,  O  eternal  Fountain  of  all  knowledge,  I  turn  to 
obtain  grace  upon  these  lessons,  and  efficacy  for  these  wishes. 
If  "  my  speech  and  my  preaching  have  not  been  in  the  per- 
suasive words  of  human  wisdom."*  it  is  Thy  word  at  least 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  declare.  Remember^  then,  Thy 
promise!  For  Thou  hast  said;  "as  the  rain  and  the  snow 
come  down  from  heaven,  and  return  no  more  thither,  but  soak 
the  earth,  and  water  it,  and  make  it  to  spring,  and  give  seed 
to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater,  so  shall  my  word  be :  it 
shall  not  return  to  me  void,  hut  shall  prosper  in  the  things 
for  which  X  sent  it."*!  Prosper  it  then  news  may  it  fall  upon 
a  good  soil,  and  bring  forth  fruit  a  hundredfold.  Remove 
prejudice,  ignorance,  and  pride  from  the  hearts  of  all  who 
have  listened  to  it^  and  give  them  a  meek  and  teachable 

*  1  Cor.  ii.  4.  h  \»,  Vc, \^,  W^ 
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spirit;  and  itrength  to  follow,  and  to  di8COTor>  if  thej  know 
them  not,  the  doctrineg  of  Thj  saying  truth*  Hear,  on  their 
behalf,  the  last  prajers  of  Th j  well-beloTod  Son  Jesus,  when 
He  said:  '*  And  not  onlj  for  them  do  I  pray,  but  for  them 
also  who  through  their  word  shall  belieye  in  me,  that  thejaU 
may  be  one,  as  Thou  Father  in  Me  and  I  in  Thee ;  that  they 
may  also  be  one  in  Us."*  Yes;  may  they  all  be  one  by  the 
profsssi^A  of  the  same  futh:  may  they  be  one  in  the  same 
hope,  by  the  practice  of  thy  holy  law;  that  so  we  may  here- 
after all  be  one  in  perfect  charity,  in  the  possession  of  Thy 
eternal  kingdom*     Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

*  Jo.  svii.  20i  2U 
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